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ON SOME NEW DATES OP THE VIKRxAMA ERA PROM THE 
PALM-LEAF MSS, IN Dr. P. PETERSON’S FIFTH REPORT. 

BY Dr. EOBEBT SCHRAM. VIENNA. 

T O the kindness of Prof. Biihler I owe the following twenty-nine dates, extracted by him 
from Dr. Peterson’s Fifth Report All these dates are coupled with the week-days, so 
that their calculation is easy and in most cases permits us to decide if the date is current . or 
(‘xpired, and if the reckoning is amanta or purninidnfa^ In arranging the dates I follow the 
arrangement adopted by Frof. Kielhorn in his paper on the Vikrama Era, Indian Anticjuary, 
Vol. XIX. p. 20 fP., which is as follows; — 

I. — Regular Dates : — 

(A) Dates in bright fortnights 

(1) Dates from Karttika to Phfilguna : — 

(rt) Dates in current years. 

{b) Dates in expired years. 

(2) Dates from Chaitra to Asvina 

(a) Dates in northern current years. 

(/;) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 

(c) Dates in southern expired years. 

(B) Dates in dark fortnights : — 

(1) Dates from Karttika to Phalguna ; — 

(a) Dates in current years : — 

(a) . Pdrnimanta dates. 

(|3) Amenta dates 

(b) Dates in expired years : — 

(rt) Purnimaiita dates. 

(/3) Amiinta dates. 

(c) Dates either purnimanta current or amanta expired. 

( 2) Dates from Chaitra to Amna : — 

(a) Dates in northern current years : — 

(a) Purnimanta dates. 

, (3) Amanta dates. 

(h) Dates in northern expired or southern current years - 
(a) Purnimanta dates. 

(3) Amanta dates. 
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(c) Dates in southern expired years : — 

(a) Purnimanta dates. 

0) Amauta dates. 

(d) Dates either amanta in northern current or purnimanta in southern 

expired years. 

(e) Dates either amanta in northern current or purnimanta in nortliorn 

expired years. 

(/) Dates either purnimanta in northern current or am5irita in sontheni 
expired years. 

II. — Irregular Dates. 

I have calculated the dates by the tables in Mr, Sewell’s and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar, anc! 
cliecked the calculation by Prof. Jacobi’s Tables in Vol, 1. Part VIII of the Epiejrajihia 
Lidica, and I give here the results of this calculation in the same manner as that acloj>ted h)- 
Prof. Kielhornin the above cited paper, calculating all European equivalents, and distiiiguisli- 
ii^.g those which satisfy the requirements of the Indian dates by printing them in antiijiu,^ type, 
(A) Dates in bright fortnights. 

(1) Dates K^rttika to Phalguna, 

(a) Dates in current years. 

1. V. 1317 (page 23, No. 8). — Samvat 1317 varshe, maha (m%ha) sndi 4 ddltyadine. 

V. 1317 current: Sunday, 18th January, A. D. 1260; the 4tli tithi of the liriglit half 
ended at 8 h, 18 m. after mean sunrise. 


V. 1817 expired: Thursday, 6th January, A. D. 1261. 

2. V. 1398 (page 135, No. 85). — Samvat 1398 varshe, pausha sudi 7 some, 

y. 1398 carrenfc : Tuesday, 26th December, A. D. 1340 j the 7tk titlu uf the bright lnUF 
ended 5 h. 40 m. after mean sunrise. The date ;-would agree if Monday 25th December, 
A. D. 134:0, •were coupled with the running tithi. 

V. 1398 expired : Saturday, 15th December, A. D. 134J. 


a-rwwwo XJ4, years. 

V. 1296 (page 50, No. 26). — Samvat 1296 varshe, phulguna sudi 9 hhnu 
V. 1296 current : Monday, 14th February, A. D. 1239. 

A. D. 1240; the 9th tithi of the brhd, 

iuli ended 20 h, 45 m. after mean sunrise. 

4 J. 1343 (page 50. No. 27). - Samvat 1343 varshe, laukika-klrtilca su,H 2 rama. 

V, 1343 current : Tuesday, 2nd October, A. D. 1285. 

...,a = Sunday, 20th October. A. D. 1286 ; the 2nd tithi'of the brkht lud 

of the h-igh ZieltZ rrSy at l7 ^S^m^Xr ' 

1344 cuxu'ent: Tuesday, 19th November, A. D. 1286. 

..d J'l h.“ i «>« 2-1 BU Ot ll„ l»,.u |„ 

T. 1894 c™i“‘ OoirrlTlST"’ hl.-a: 

V. 1394 aspired: Saturday, 25th October A D taav n ^ ... 

ended 11 h. 7 m. after mean sunrise. ThedatVX.S ’ ^ *»«« of the bright In, 

1387, were coupled with the running tithi. ^ ^’riday, 24th October, A. I 
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(2) Dates from Chaitra to A&vina. 

(a), Dates in northern current years, 

'None* 


hM 


(b) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 

7.^ 12.31 (pa,Q:e 1, No. 1). — Saihvat 1231 yarshe bliildrapada sucii 12 mvmi. 

Ni)r(,hei'u V. 1231 current: Wednesday, 22iid August, A. D. 1173. 

Northern V. 1231 expired: Sunday, 11th August 1174; the 12tli tithi of the brio-ht 

eutU'd 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise. ” 


.Southern V. 1231 e.xpired : Saturday, 30th August, A. D. 1175, 

S. V. 1203 (page 69, No. 46). — Sanivat 1293 varshe, bhadrava, sudi 10 budhe. 

Xorthovu V. 1293 current: Saturday, 25th August, A. D. 1235. 

Northern V. 1293 expired : Wednesday, 13th August, A, D, 1236; the 10th tithi of 
tlic bright halt Glided 19 h, 20 m. after* mean sunrise. 

Southern V. 1293 expired : Tuesday, 1st September, A. D, 1237. 

9. V . 1320 (page 101, No. 59). — Samyat ,1320 varshe, yaisakha sudi 4 rjurmi, 

Nortlicrn V. 1320 current : Monday, 24th April, A. D. 1262. 

Noi-tlicrn V . 1320 expired : Friday, 13th Aprd, A. D. 1263 ; the 4th tithi of the bright half 
('tided 12 li. 11 ni, after moan sunrise. The date would agree if Thursday, 12th April 
A. D. 1263, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Sonthorn V. 1320 expired : Wednesday, 2nd April, A. D. 1264. 

10. V. 1343 (page 24, No. 9). — Sam vat 1343, vaisAkha sudi 6 (some ?) 

Northern V. 134-3 current : Thursday, 12th April, A. D. 1285. 

Northern Y. 1343 expired : Monday, 1st AprH, A. D. 1286 ; the 6th tithi of the 
bright lialf ended 2B h. 41 m. after mean sunrise. 

iStJutheru V, 1343 expired : Sunday, 20tli April, A. D. 1287. 

11. Y. 1392 (page 127, No. 77). — Samvat 1392 varshe, ashadha sudi 2 giirau^ 

Xorthcni V. 1392 current : Saturday, 4th June, A, D, 1334. 

Nfirthorn V. 1392 expired : Friday, 23rd June, A. D. 1335 ; the 2ndi tithi of the bright half 
ruidi'il 4 h. 3C m. after mean sunriso. The date would agree if Thursday^ 22ud June 
A, D. 1335, WGX'O coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern V, 1392 expired : Tuesday, llfch June, A. D'. 1336. 

(c) Dates in southern expired years. 


12. V, 1154 (page 20, No. 13). *— Saihvat 1154 vaisAkha sukla pratipadayAm ravuUno, 
'Noi'tliern V. 1154 current; Thursday, 27th March, A. D. 1096. 

Northern Y. 1154 expired: Wednesday, 15fcli x\pril, A. D. 1097. 

SoutheriL V. 1154 expired; Monday, 5th April, A. D. 1098 ; the first tithi of the bright 
half euf led 10 h, 33 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Sunday, 4th April, 
A, D. 1098, were coupled with the running tithi. 

13. Y. 1271 (page 132, No. 80). — Saihvat 1271 vaisAkha sudi 9 gurau. 

Northern V. 1271 current : Tuesday, 30th April, A. D. 1213. 

, Nothern V. 1271 expired: Sunday, 20th April, xA. D. 1214. 

Sonthorn V. 1271 expired: Friday, IDfcli April, A. D*. 1215 j the 9th titbi of the bright half 
ended () h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Thursday, 9th April, 

A. D. 1215, wore coupled with the running tithi. 

♦ 
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14. Y, 1300 (page 67, No. 44). — Saiiivat 1300 varslie jyeshtlia sucli 7 ravau. 

Northern V. 1300 current : Thursday, 8th May, A. D. 1242. 

Northern V. 1300 expired : Wednesday, 27th May, A. 13. 1243. 

Southern V. 1300 expired ; Sunday, 15th May, A. D. 1244 ; the 7tli titlii of tin* hrigh f 
lialf ended 20 h. 32 m. after mean sunrise. ♦ 

15. Y. 1332 (page 104, No. 60), — Vikramatah Kraniati varslic nayanagni guru * rid ji 
jyeshtha svetadasamyam hastdrlce. 

Northern Y. 1332 current; Thursday, 17th May, A. 13. 1274. Moon in Naksliafrii liasta. 

Northern Y. 1332 expired; Monday, 6th May, A. D. 1275. Moon in NaLshntra 
Phalguni. 

Southern Y. 1332 expired; Sunday, 24th May, A. D. 1276; the 10th tithi of tlie liriglit 
half ended 11 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise. The moon was in Kalcshatm llastd till 4 h. aJti r 
mean sunrise. 

16. Y. 1834 (page 93, No. 57), Saihvat 1334 varshe iDhadrava sudi 1 ianmu 

Northern V. 1334 current ; Wednesday, 12th August, A. D. 1276. 

Northern Y. 1334 expired ; Sunday, 1st August, A. D. 1277. 

Southern Y. 1334 expired: Saturday, 20th August, A. D, 1278; the 1st tithi of iho 
bright half ended 20 h. 49 m, after mean sunrise. 

17. Y, 1336 (page 63, No. 32). •— Saihvat 1336 varshe jyeshtha sudi 5 ravau. 

Northern Y. 1386 current ; Saturday, 28th May, A. D. 1278. 

Northern Y. 1336 expired ; Wednesday, 17th May, A. D. 1279. 

Southern Y. 1336 expired; Sunday, 6th May, A. D. 1280; the 5t]i titlii of IIk- I.right 
half ended 14 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise. 

18. Y. 1384 (page 123, No. 74). — Samvat 1384 varshe Srnvana sudi dvitlyayain mvan. 

Northern Y. 1384 current ; Wednesday, 2nd July 1326, 

Northern Y. 1384 expired : Tuesday, 21st July, A. D. 1327. 

Southern Y. 1384 expired : Saturday, 9th July, A. D. 1328 ; the 2nd titlii uf tin; hrigitt 
half ended 19 h. 8 m, after mean sunrise. 

19. Y. 1390 (pag’e 135, No. 84). — Sam° 1390 varshe cliaitra sudi 2 so/nfj. 

Northern Y. 1390 current ; Friday, 13th March, A. D. 1332. 

Northern Y. 1390 expired : Thursday, 1st April, A. D. 1333, 

Southern V. 1390 expired: Tuesday, 22ud March, A. D. 1334; tlK''2)u! titlii „{ th. 
bright half ended 8 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Monday 2l8t. 
March, A. D. 1334, were coupled with the running tithi. ^ 

(B) Dates in dark fortnights. 

(1) Dates from K^rttika to Ph^lguna, 

(a) Dates in current years. 

None. 

(b) Dates in expired years. 

(a) Ptlrnimtota dates. 

None. 
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{fi) Amtota dates. 

2u* V. 1284 (page 129, ‘No, 78). — Samvat 1284 varshe pkalguna vadi 7 some^ 

W 1284 (uirrent — 

pQnuxnanta : Wednesday, lOth Fekmary, A. D, 1227. 
amanfa : Thursday, llbli March, A. D. 1227, 

V. 1284 expired — 

purnimAiita : Sunday, SOth January, A, D. 1228. 

anianta : Tuesday, 20th February, A, D, 1228; the 7th tithi of the dark half 
€uided 6 li. 5 m, after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Monday, . 
28th February, A. D, 1228, were coupled with the running tithi. 

-51# y. 1280 (page 81, No. 51). — Samvat 1289 varshe magha vadi 6 hhaumdv (sic.) 

V, 1289 current — 

pfirnimanta : Thursday, 15th January, A. D. 1282 ; • 
amanfca : Friday, 13th February, A, D. 1232. 

V. 1289 expired — 

pOrni manta : Monday, 3rd January, A. D, 1233. 

amAnta : Wednesday, 2nd February, A, D. 1233 ; the 6th tithi of the dark half 
ended 2 h. 20 ra. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Tuesday^ 
1st February, A. B. 1233, were coupled with the running tithi. 

(o) Bates either ptXrhitnanta current or amtota expired. 

22. y. 1297 (page 136, No, 86). — Samvat 1297 varshe kArtika vadi 11 ravau, 

V. 1297 current — 

ptiri;iiminta : Sunday, 25th September, A. B. 1239; the 11th tithi of the 
dark half ended 2 h, 27 m. after mean sunrise, 
amanta: Monday, 24th October, A. D. 1239. 


V. 1297 expired — 

purnimanta : Saturday., 13th October, A. B. 1240. 

amanta: Sunday, 11th November, A. B. 1240; the 11th tithi of the dark 
half ended 14 h. 19 m. after mean sunrise. 

(2) Bates from Chaitra to Asvina. 


23 . 


(a) Bates in northern current years. 

None. 

<b) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 

(a) Ptlrhtoanta dates. 

None. 

O) AmSinta dates. 

V. 1288 (page 94, No. 55). - Samat 1288 varsbelsliadha vadi amav&syidine bUum^. 

Northern V. 1288 current — 

• pdr5iimanta ; Wednesday, 12th Jane, A. D. 1230. 
amanta : Thursday, 11th July, A. D. 1230. 

Northern V. 1288 expired - — 

pOrnim&nta : Monday, 2nd June, A. D. 1231. , . u -i.. j v "VioU 

^ " , - X A n 1281* the 15th tithi of the dark half ended 

amanta: Tuesday, 1st July, A. B. laai, me xovn 
10 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise. 
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Saiitiiern V. 1288 expired •— 

purniintlnta • Sunday, 20tli June, A, D. 1232. 
anuinfca : Monday, 19tli Jnly> A, D. 1232. 

(c) Dates in southern expired years, 

(a) PtLriiima.nta dates. 

24 V. 1181 (page 109, No. 66). — Samyat 1181, jyeslitlia vadi 13 sanau. 

Northern V. 1181 current — 

purnimanta: Wednesday, 25th April, A. D. 1123. 
amanta : Friday, 25th May, A. D. 1123, 

Northern Y. 1181 expired — 

purnimanta : Tuesday, 13th May, A. D. 1124. 
amanta : Thursday, 12th June, A. D. 1124. 

Southern Y. expired — 

purnimanta : Sunday, 3rd May, A. D, 1125; the 13th tithi of the dark half ended 
4 h. 28 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Saturday, 2ii(i 
May, A. D. 1125, were coupled with the running tithi. 
amanta : Monday, 1st June, A. D. 1125. 

25. Y. 1331 (page 57, No. 35). — Samvat 1331 varshe, prathama jyeshtha vadi 15, 'sanau. 
Northern Y. 1331 current — 

ptirnimanta : Thursday, 18th May, A, D. 1273. 
amanta : Friday, 16th June, A. D. 1273. 

Northern Y. 1331 expired — 

purnimanta : Monday, 7th May, A, D, 1274. 
amanta : Wednesday, 6th June, A. D. 1274, 

Southern Y. 1331 expired — 

pfLri3.imanta : Saturday, 27th April, A. B. 1275 ; the loth tithi of the dark h^alf 
ended 9 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise and in this year jyeshtha is intercalated. 

. amanta: Sunday, 26th May, A. D. 1275. 

(d) Dates either amtota in northern current or ptiriiimanta in southern 

expired years. 

26. Y. 1425 (page 99, No. 58). — Sarhvat 1425 varshe hhadrapada vadi 5 bhaime. 
Northern Y. 1425 current — 

purnimanta : Sunday, 15th August, A. D. 1367. ' 

amanta : Tuesday, 14th September, A. D. 1367; the 5th tithi of the dark half 
ended 1 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 

Northern Y, 1425 expired — 

purnimanta : Thursday, 3rd August, A. D. 1368. 
amanta: Sunday, 2nd September, A. D. 1368. 

Southern Y. 1425 expired 

ptlraiimtota : Tuesday, 24th July, A. D. 1369 5 the 5th tithi of the daik half 
ended 11 h, 33 m. after mean sunrise, 
amanta ; Wednesday, 22nd August, A. D. 1369. 

(e) Dates eitlier am&ata in. northern current or ptirhiinanta in northern 

expired years. 

None. 
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(f) Dates either phruim^-ata ia northern current or amS^nta in southern 

expired years. 

K one. 

(g) Dates either phrnimSinta ia northern current or amiliita in northern 

expired years. 

27. y. 1273 (page 95, No, 56). Saiiivat 1273, Havana vadi 8 rava^^, 

JNortliern Y. 1273 current — 

phriiimanta : Sunday, 21st June, A. D. 1215; tlie 8th titlu of the dark half ended 
6 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise, 
amanta : Monday, 20th July, A. D. 1215. 

^Northern Y. 1273 expired — 

pumimrinta : Friday, 8th July, A. D. 1216. 

amenta: Sunday, 7th August, A. D. 1216 ; the 8th tithi of the dark halt ended . 
13 li. 49 m. after mean sunrise. 

Southern Y. 1273 current — 

p-uniimanta : Wednesday, 28th June A. I). 1217. 
amunta : Thursday, 27th July, ik. D. 12X7, 

II. — Irregular Dates. 

28. Y. 1454 (page 71, ]No. 48 ). — Samvat 1454 varshe Miiglia sndi 13 some. 

Y. 1454 current: Friday, 12th January, A. D, 1397. 

V. 1454 expired': Wednesday, 30th January, A. D. 1398. 

V. 1455 expired: Monday, 20th January, A. D. 1399 ; the IStli tithi of the bright 
half ended 15 h, 18 m. after mean sunrise. So this date works out correctly only 
when calculating for the next following year. 

29. Y. 1515 (page 120, No. 73). — Samvat 1515 jj^tarshe aso mase suklapakshe pahchami 
gurau* 

Ifrorthern Y. 1515 current: Saturday, 24tli September, A. D. 1457. 

Northern V, 1515 expired : Wednesday, 13bli September, A. D. 1458. 

Southern Y. 1515 expired*. Tuesday, 2nd October, A. D. 1459. 

Northern Y. 1514 current: Sunday, 5tli Sapteniber, A. D. 1455, 

Southern V. 1516 expired: Saturday, 20th September, A. D. 1460. 

So the date works out in no case ; there must be some fault in it. 


NOTES ON TEE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, O.I.E., I.C.S. 

{Contimied from jp. 257.) 

Ritobons. The guardian power of th.0 danciag half-alive ribbon, perhaps, reaches 

bach to the early magic days when the bird and beast scarer was a spirit-scarer. In 
i-o I'ibhoiis were fasbeued to weapons and round bhc capitals of house pillars.®^ The diadem, of 
the Persian monarch was a flowing ribboa.®^ The Eomans tied oolonred ribbons or threads to 
infants to keep oft the Evil Bye.®® ' The Greeks boundaribbon to the stern pole of their ships*? 


s* Wilkinson’s Bgif^pUans^ Vol. II. p. 102. 
Persius’ BaiiTeSj Vol. II. p. 31. • 


Smith’s Dictionary of ike BiUe, Vol, I. p, 435, 
Potter’s AnUquiiies, Vol. II. p. 137. 
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When Pausanias (A. D. 170) went to consult the oracle of Trophonius, he had to put on a linen 
liabit set off with ribbons.®® In the temple at Delphi was a navel-shaped white stone with a 
ribbon liang-ingfrom it.®® Bibbons were frequentlj laid in Greek tombs. Greek funeral urns 
were, and Italian funeral urns are, covei’ed with ribbons.^ The wand or tliyrsos of Dionysos was 
often adorned with ribbons or bandelets. 2 In a Boman seat of Bacchus in the Louvre the 
sprays of ornaments end in ribbon bows.^ The Jewish sect of Essenes had the candidate’s 
white robe fringed with blue ribbons as an emblem of holiness.^ Phyllac^ries, or .guards, 
were ribbons with Bible tests woi*n by Jews on the brow to scare evil spirits. They 
continued to be used in Europe till they were denounced by the early Christian Church.® 
The nun at dedication wore a veil and a fillet ‘or ribbon (viiia),^ 


Wedding guests at Lorraine wear a cross of blue and scarlet ribbons at their button-holes 
or in their caps.^ For several days after her wedding the Russian bride wears a white muslin 
dress with pink ribbons.® In Bohemia, ribbons are fastened to the Midsummer Pole.® No 
Romanian decked with red ribbons can suffer from the Evil Eye.^® In Tunis, during a recent 
.(1893) outbi'eak of cholera, the people pinned ribbons to their clothes to keep off the epidemie.^i 
Mexican w’omen -wear a gold rosary round the neck from which hang gold coins and ribbons.^^i 
The key with which the door of the bull-pen is opened before a Mexican bull-fight has a great 
knot of ribbons.^3 Duppies, that is, Jamaica negro shadows, will throttle any puppy that has 
not a red ribbon collar.i^ In the island of Tonga at the new yam feast the yams 
are decked with ribbons.^® Musalmans in Tibet deck the sacrificial sheep with ribbons 
and flowers According to Ovid (A. D. 30), sacred trees were adorned with crowns and 
ribbons.17 Tko Hkhun of Persia (1302) took shelter in a tree. He afterwards visited the tree 
with his nobles and wives. They fastened ribbons to the tree and danced round it. So 
Changez Khan’s grand uncle Kutluk Khan (C. A. D. 1150) alighted before a tree and mad© 
avow if he won he would come back and bind ribbons round it. He Won and danced round the 
tree.3® In Italy, the palm aud olive branches that are laid on the altar on Palm Sunday are 
decked with ribbons.^® In Russia, a girl ties a ribbon round a birch tree and it lets her pass.^o 
Ribbons are fastened to Abyssinian guitars and to Savoy and Scottish bagpipes. 

Christmas wassail howls in Scotland and in England used to be garnished with ribbons.2i On 
thebrinks of many wells in Dumfries and Galloway ribbons and other little articles of female finery 
have been seen by people yet living fastened so as to wave over the spring. These were offerings 
for the recovery of sick ohildren .22 Compare the snood in the Scottish maiden’s hair, the ribbon 
in the wedding favour, the ribbon round the wedding cake, the bows of ribbon tied to the 
mane and tail of the hoi'se for sale, the spear pennon, the ship’s pennant, and the ribbon of 
the Order. At funerals black and white ribbons used to be worn inEngland.^^ Lord Burleigh 
Treasurer of England (A. D. 1570), wore a blue ribbon next bis garter studded with snail shells 
to keep off gout. 2*^ In Northampton, a dead married woman’s head was hound with a black 
ribbon and a maiden^s bead with a white ribbon.^® In Glee in Lancashire (1829), a hand of 


^ Qp, cit. Tol, I. p. 319. 

I Qp. cii, Vol. II. p. 186 ; MS. Ifote, 3889. 

® MS. Note, Feb. 2nd, 18S5. 

® IBCenderson’s J^ollc-Lorfe, p. 4. 

FolJc-Lore Records, Yol. III. JPt. IX. p. 260. 


Op. cit, Yol. I. p. 339 . 
w Op. cii. Yol. XJ. p. 233. 

2 Bffowa’s Great JOiony stale Myth,, Yol. II. p. 91. 

* Mack&y’ B Freemasonry, p, 22. 

« Smith’s OhrMan Antiquities, p. 1U2. . ^ z.ocoras, 

• Mrs. Romanoff ^8 Rites and Customs of the Grosco-Russian Church, p. 214, 

» The GoUen Bough, Yo}. I. p. 79 ; Elworthy's The Evil Eye p 101 
” Wota and Kfth Series, Tol. SUI. p. 4B. n EWo^'e The Evil Eye, p. 59 

M Harper s mw Monthly Magazine, February, 1885, p 874 > i;' • 

» lUQelden Bevyh, Tol. II. pp. 879, 380. I« Hpo’s Travels Tol il p 2S ' 

» GhamW Book of Days. Tol. U. p. 733 j Qenileman’e Magazine TAbrary , ■■ Popnl J . 

» ^ SnperetxtxonB, p. 77 , 

^ Hendfreon’g JP’oU-JLore, p. 68. 
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children accompanied a maiden’s funeral dressed in white-papei’ gloves and with long white- 
paper ribboiis,2« According to Irving, ribbons formed part of the old-fashioned funeral garland 

A garland shall be framed by art and nature’s skill 
Of sundry coloured dowers in token of good-will, 

And sundry coloured ribbons on it I will bestow, 

But chiedy black and yellow with her to grave shall go,’’ 

In Yorksliire (1793), the bride and bridegroom were covered with ribbons of any colour but 
^rreen.2S Ribbous are tied to the cart with the bride’s luggage in Sunderland.^^ lu Yorkshire, 
a wedding should be wound up> by a race for a ribbon. The winner gets a kiss and the rest a 
drink.SQ In the sixteenth century the English May Poles were decked with ribbons.^i In 
seventeenth-century England, ribbons or filletings were worn by women both at weddings and 
.at churchings- So Herrick, on Julia’s churching — 

Put on thy holy fille tings and so 
To the temple with the sober 

And when the bride is brought into her husband’s house — 

Y*ou that be of nearest kin^ 

Now on the threshold force her in. 

But to avert the worst let her 
Her dllets first knit to the posts.”®^ 

On Shrove Tuesday (A. D, 1640) the boy whose cock won in the cock-fight went in triumph 
through the streets decked with ribbons, the others following with drum and fiddle.^^ The 
AIon*is Dancers in Dean Forest (1822) had their bodices and hats covered with ribbons of all 
colours.^^ Among the fanners of Herefordshire (1819) the wdiiiier of a law suit attends church 
with ribbons in his cap.^® In Rutland (1872), an unmarried girl can be cured of bleeding at 
the nose by wearing a red ribbon round her neck*^^ 

Salt. — Salt as the origin of wholesomeness, the searer of corruption, the keeper of freshness, 
the giver of appetite, the saver from sickness, is, in early stages of belief, one of the most 
widely worshipped of guardians. In later stages salt maintains its worshipfulness as a type 
of life and of wit and as the fiend-feared emblem of immortality. 

In aujarAt, the luckiest of all purchases on the Kartik (November) new year’s day is salt. 
A gift of salt to Brahmans liglitens to the giver the pains of death. Salt is used in all spirit- 
scaring rites, and on the dark 14th of Aso (October) high- caste Hindu women spill little piles 
of sairaud husked rice at cross-roads.ss Among Gujanlt Hindus the Evil Eye is removed by 
waving a pinch of salt and mustard seed round the child’s head and throwing it into the fire.s® 
The Prophet Muhammad said, “ Blessed is the dinner cloth on which is salt.” The Gujarat 
Musalmiln follows this rale, and during Ramazan, or at feasts, spills salt on his dinner cloth.^» 
In the North-West Provinces, to the west of the Jamna, when the cotton b('gins to burst, 
w'umen go into the fields, sprinkle salt as a lustration, and pray for plenty In Kathiilvvar, 
a frequent application of salt-earth and avala^^ leaves is believed to cure a contraction of 
the joints.^s Gujarat Kanbis w^ave a copper-pot with salt over the bridegroom’s head, 


20 Qenileman^s Magazine Library ^ “ Manners and Customs,” p. 38. 
2S Gentleman’s Magazine Library, ‘^Manners and Customs,” p. 61. 
31 Hone’s Every-Day Look, Vol. I. pp. 550-55. 

S3 cii, Vol. I. p. 57. 

35 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, Manners and Customs,” p. 34. 

36 Gentlemari'^s Magazine Library, “ Manners and Customs,” p. 18. 
31 J7oi0s and Queries, Fourth Series, Vol. V. p. 83- 

36 Vaikunthram’s Memeni Worshi!pi ■'* GrujarAt Hindu Beligion,” 
■io Mr. Fazl Latfullilh Faridi. 

42 EmhUca officinalis. 


27 Sketch Book, Vol. L p. 252. 

29 Op. cii, p. 40. 3® OjPm cii, p. 41, 

S2 Foems (1869 Edn.), Tol. II. p. 307. 

34 Aubrey’s Remains of Gentilism, p. 41. 


39 VaikunthrAm’s Element Worship. 
41 Elliot’s Races, Vol. I. p. 254. 

43 Information from Mr. Himatlal. 
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and the higher class Hindus in Gujarat, on New Year’s Daj, in front of all houses, pils.' 
three or four heaps of salt* Poor people cany off the salt and next day bring it foi- sale, crying 
aloud sal-nts, i. e.f real jam,” or all savour. The householders buy it as lucky In the 
Konkan, till a child is six months old, salt and water are every evening waved round its face 
that it may not suffer from the Evil Eye Salt is the first thing served at a Hindu caste feast. 
At a joyful feast among the Dlikwilr Madhva Brahmans salt is served first;, at a funeral feast, 
.salt is not served at allA^ In the worship of the Sapta Rishis, or Seven Sagos^ salt is not 
used, lest it should scare theniA® Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara salt is put in the 
mouth of the child at baptism, probably to scare the devil A® Among the KAuarii MusahnainS' 
no salt is given to a newly delivered woman/^® In the marriage ceremony of the Poona 
V’ehdis, a plantain leaf is laid for the bride to sit on, and on tlie leaf salt is spread.^-' 
1 b the Dekhan, when a GosAvi is initiated, sugar and salt are put in his inoutli, sugar' 
to sweeten it, and salt that he may prove true to his faith. When a Dukhan 

(hiitpavan goes through the all-atonement, or prdyaschiita, be eats nothing during tlie day', 

if he must eat for his health, be at least takes no salt, as salt is specially forbiddcniA*- 
Niigar Lhigayats, Dhangars, Buruds and other classes bury large quantities of salt wdili tlie/ 
Among Arabs on tlie seventh day after a birth, when the child is carried througli the 
hdrhn, a woman sprinkles salt and fennel seed on the floor, saying, “May foul salt be in the cyt 
of the envier.” The sprinkling of salt guards the mother and child from the Evil Eye."^'^ The 
Ahniadnagar Maiibhavs strew the bottom of the grave wdth salt, and again strew salt on ilic 
top of a robe drawm over the body. The Vaishnavas of Bengal pub salt in the grave sind in. 
the mouth, nosti-ils, ears, eyes, and other openings of the dead.""'^ In Southern India,, the bnd r/ 
or a Vaishnav Svilmi is stuffed with salt and powdered' mustard. Other ascetics arc buj'ied in 
a pit full of salt.'^^ At a Beni-lsra’il feast, before the guests begin to eat, the ininistei' di.p::> 
bread in salt, and it is handed round to allA^ 

Among the ancient Egyptians an ointmeiat of pahn-wdne, salt, and incenscM-uin'Mi iqfi 
possession.^s Among the ancient Persians the flesh of the victim w'as sprinkled with sMlt.'**' 
The ancient Jews set a high value on salt. Tlmy called salt the seal of the covenant and 
oteredit with all meat o&riugsA^ The Jewish prophet; Elisha healed ami sweetened the watci-f 
of Jericho by casting in saltAi Halt and sulphur were put on the wedding crown w'oni by Gu.: 
Jewish husbandAS Jews who lived at the sea-side, every day, before matins, w'aslied t]ieir'h.aud 
in the salt waterA^ The Jews mixed salt with their holy ointment and nibbed with salt their 
new- born babes. 


That Greek wit was kaown as Attic Salt shows howliiglilj the dassicr Grook valued tiic 
Virtues of salt. The first thing a Greek presented to a stranger was .salt. They rationaliseil 
that as ill salt watery and earthy particles unite, so friendship\shonld be a constant rurion - or as 
salt keeps away corruption, so friendship should .always be fresh. An earlier belief romaiiis 
in tlie Greek divine or holy salt from whose shrine, the family .salt-cellar, a guardian' in'- 
fluence spread forth. The salt from the family salt-cellar, wliieh was the bond o:f union aniom. 
the people of the house, formed, when partaken by the stranger, a bond of union, or sacranifut’ 
diet ween the stranger and his hosts; similarly, by setting salt on the tables the guardian siiiril 


lufomatiou' from Mr. Ratirnm. 
Tnfonuatiou from Mr. P, B. Jaslii. 

** lufarinatio’a from Mr. Tirmalrflo, 
w Op,c%t. VoI.AKV. p. 405. 

« Op. cit, Vol. XT. p. 147. 

Lane'S Arabian Socieiy, p. 188, 

"S.r- ; Dabisian, Vol. II. p. 141. 

/>i/ice6'.s Vol. I. p, 327. 
i\, 13 » xviii. 19. 

Basuag^a’s Jews, p, 472, 


Iixformation from Mr. B. P. Joshx. 

Information from Mr. 'Jlrnmlrtio. 

1 *^ Bomhiy Ga^efieer, Vol, XV. p. 38S. 

Op. cit Vol. XV. p. 259. 

Bomhay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII. p. 115 ; Vol XVlII.p. 18a, 
Ward's View of the BUulu$, Vol. HI. p. 277, * * • ^ * 

57 Bomhay GazeiUor, Vol. XVIIl, p. 510. 

59 Op. citYol I. p. 226. 

5^ II. Kings<, ii. 19, 
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iF the house passed into the stranger. In a mare formal waj families and states were joined 
l.)y a covenant of hospitality. So, like the salt, the tokens held by the covenanting parties were 
or symbols in which a common guardian influence dwelt. In proof of this, on the 
dyo, of which each party to an union of hospitality kept half, was graven the image of Jupiter 
liospibalis. “I bring with me,” says Plautus, ‘Hhe god of hospitality and the tessera,'^^^ It is this 
ijcl icf in the sacrament of salt that makes tlie Irlindu and the Indian Musalman agree in holding 
falseness to salt the basest of crimes. The Greek feeling of the divinity of salt continued after 
the Greeks became Christian, As the classic Greek poured ground cakes of salt and barley on 
tlie altar, so the Christian Greek put salt into the sacramental bread. Salt, they said, is life ; 
saitless sacrifice is dead,®^ In the Dionysuih Mysteries a lump of salt signified generation.®® 
Salt was sacred among the Romans, and was habitually compared to wit and liveliness.®^ The 
family salb'Cellar or salmiim was an heiidoom, and was always set on the table as a symbol of the 
family guardians.^® The Romans mixed salt and water to make holy water.®^ They thought 
that salt'caused cheerfulness and cured disease."® Among the Romans a salted cake was broken 
over the victim’s head.^^ That salt is as a soul keeping the body wholesome is oddly illustrated 
by Cicero’s saying, the pig has life anlma only instead of salt to keep him from rotting.^^ So 
Herrick (1640) : 

The body’s salt the soul is, which, vv'hen gone, 

The flesh soon sucks in putrefaction.”"^ 

In the early Christian Western Church any one allowed to be a* catechumen or hearer 
received the gift of salt. This was called Sacramontum Cateoh'umenorurp.,^^ After baptism 
salt was given and aftter confession penitents received salt with milk and honey."^® In Constan- 
tinople every house was sprinkled with sea-waler.^® Elsewhere the houses of the sick were 
cleansed with holy water At the dedication of a church, salt, ashes, and water were sprinkled 
on the corners of the altar.^s Though the Christian organisers admitted that salt was a 
guardian home, they held that, like water, oil, and other natural shrines, salt was apb’to become 
fiend-tenanted instead of guardian -tenanted, and before use had to be exorcised.^® Both 
Greeks and Romans placed holy salt-water at the entrance of their temples.^® For ceremonial 
cleansing the Greeks preferred sea-water.^^ “ All human ills,” says Euripides, “are cleansed by the 
sea, whose holy water, according to Wordsworth, performs his priest-like task of pure 
ablution round earth’s human shores.’’ Modern Jews throw salt on the fire to drive away evil 
spirits.^2 111 North Central Africa, near lake Chad, DeaUam tolls how a Musalman woman burnt 
salt, praying that neither the devil nor his imps might frighten the traveller.®® In Upper Egypt, 
when a caravan is about to start, the Ababdc women come out carrying earthen, vessels filled 
with burning coals. They set the vessels before the several loads and throw salt over the 
coals. A‘s the bluish flame rises, they exclaim: “May you be blessed in going and in 
coming.” By this the devil and every evil fiend is put to fiight,®*^ 

Salt-water is a familiar medicine in Chinese cattle-diseases.^^ In Japan, during the puri- 
fying ceremonies of the early Shinto religion, the ground is strewn with salt,®® and salt is 

Potter's AniiquiiieSj Yol. II. pp. 414-4:16. 

G5 Smith’s C}irhtia7i Aiiiiquitiest p. 603 ; Potter’s Aniiqiiiiies, Yol. I. p. 253. 

66 Brown’s Great Dionysiak Myth, Yol. II. p. 66* Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities^ “ Salinum. ” 

68 Op. cit,, loc. cit, Tyior’s Primitive Culture, Yol. II. p. 439. 

'’’6 Pliny’s Natural Kistory, Book sxxi, Chap, 719* Adam’s Rpm^an Antiquities, p. 260. 

’a Potter’s Antiquities, Yol. II, p. 354. In Hone’s Table Book^ Yol. I. p. 523, 

Baptism,” Pncyclo'qiisdia Briiafifiica, IX. Edition, p. 351* 

Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 318. Ojp. cit, p. 1839, 

TT Op, cii. p, X839. 0:p. cit p* 1839. 

'^9 Op,. cit. p. 1839. 

Middleton’s Conformity of Paganism and Po'pery, p. 138, 

Potter’s AntiquiHes, Yol. I. p* 263. Chambers* BooA of Bays, p. 446. 

83 Denham and Olappertoa’a Africa, Yol. II< P* ISS, Burkhardt s Nubia, p, 169, 

Gray’s China, Yol. II. p. 157, Reed’s Ja^pan, Yol. I. p. 61. 
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spriukied on the threshold at a Japan funeral.s? Salt is highly valued in West Africa.®^ Ic: 
passing a spirit haunt in Lake Tanganyika in Africa, boatmen throw salt over their lieads 
and into the water.®® In North-AVest Africa, when an offender’s head is cut off, the soldiers, 
whose duty it is to fix the head on a tower, get a Jew to salt the head before it is set up 7^' 
At a marriage at Bornou, in Horth Africa, -warm salt-water is sprinkled round tlie house to ])r£‘- 
vent any evil spirit approaching. If an evil spirit get near the marriage couple, tlie man wilil 
become impotent or the woman barren.®^ In some Mexican ceremonies the faces of the human- 
victims were sprinkled with salt.®^ 

The modern Greeks venerate saltA^ Athenian ’ maidens on the eve of the newmnooii 
oficer on the bank of the Ilisus a plate with honey, salt, and a cake.®'^ In A. T). 1100 Abbot 
Hichatmas wrote; *‘If the devil takes aw^a}^ my appetite I taste a little salt and my appobto 
returns. If I lose it again, I take more salt and am again hungry. In Sicily, when fui 
ass, a mule, or a horse is to enter a new stable, salt is sprinkled on its back that the fairies; 
may not lame it.®® German shepherds, who were sorcerers, were accused of baptizing tlieir 
sheep wdth salt.®^ Wheii (1878) a German prince came back to Bucharest, the Mayor 
presented him with the customary bread and salt.”®® So in Russia strangers are offered bread 
and salt as a compliment,®® In France, before a 'wedding, salt was put in the pockets and a coi n' 
in the shoe.^®® A Servian (1876), suffering from serious lung disease, is laid, face down, on tlio 
ground, while the wise-woman scatters salt on him and ^valks round him mumbling.^ In 
Germany, in a house where one lies dead, three heaps of salt are made.® In Germany, 
unbaptised infants have salt placed beside them for safety. The emigrants from Salzbui*g 
dipped a wetted finger in salt and swore.® In his picture of the Last Suj)per, Michael Angelo 
makes Judas upset the salt dish, so that it spills towards him, which, according to Burton, is a 
bad omen.^ If salt is spilt, a little should bo dropped over the left shoulder to keep 
off the spirits. At a Roman Catholic baptism salt is blessed by nine crossings, and a little is 
put in the child^s mouth as the salt of wisdom.® After consecration, that is, when the sign of 
the cross is made over it, salt becomes a sacrament able to drive away the enemy.® 

In Ireland, if any one enters on a new office, women in the streets and girls from the windows 
shower on him wheat and salt.^ In A. B. 1700 no Isle of Man fisherman would sail witlioat salt 
in his pocket. Tweed fishermen salt their nets and throw salt in the sea to blind fairies. In 
Holland, to upset a salt-cellar is to capsize a boat.® Scotch fairies eat no salt.® The glio.st- 
haunted sailor was freed from the phantom by a draught of salt and water.^® In Scotland (1C29>), 
large quantities of salt used to be put withananimal in a grave to drive away the cattle plague. 
So also in Scotland, Ireland, and England, a plate of salt used to be laid on the corpse’s breast 
to keep off evil spirits . ^2 ]:7orth England and in Spain, it is unlucky to give salt out of a 


87 Mfc-Lore J2ecor(Z, Vol. II. p. 230. Park’s Tm-weZff, Tol. I. p. 280. » 

89 Cameron’s Acrojsr Africa, Yol. I. p. 269. o® Hay’s Western Barhary, p. 97. 
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•liotise.'^® In. Scotland, oaths "were taken on bread and salt, and salt was pnt into milk as a guard 
against the Evil ByeA^ In England (1590), consecrated salt saved men from witches.^® In 
North England, spilt salt brings ill-luck, unless part of it is dropped over the left shoulder.i® 
If the milk is bewitched, in Lancashire they put into it a hot iron, in Northumberland a crooked 
coin, and in Cleveland a pinch of salt.i^ In the north of England, there is a saying: “ Help 
me to salt; help me to sorrow.”^® In the Isle of Man, people always carry salt in their 
pockets.^® Eton scholars, every third year, used to go to the salt hill and distribute salt ; while 
friars used to sell consecrated salt for healing.^® An Irishman recovered his wife from a rout 
of fairies by. throwing over her, as she passed, salt, hen’s blood, and all-flower water 

The use of salt to keep evil from an unbaptised child was common in Middle-Age Europe.®^ 
In a Scottish ballad the infant unbaptised daughter of the king dies and is laid, swathed in 
linen, in a golden casket with much salt and a lighted lamp because she had never been in God’s 
House. In Scotland, the new-born babe is bathed in or rubbed with salt and water and 
made to taste it three times. The mother’s breast is also washed with salt-water before the 
child begins to snck.^® When a babe is brought to a house for the first time the head of the 
house must put sugar and salt into its mouth and wish it well.®* In Argyleshire, in Scotland 
(1800), when a child was taken to be baptised, before leaving the house salt was carried round it 
against the sun.®® In the Christian rite of baptism salt is put into the child’s mouth that he may 
spit out the evil one, despuere malum?^ In Lincoln (1833), a newly-christened child brought 
into a neighbour’s house was presented with eggs and salt.®^ In Scotland, if a child has a blink, 
of the evil life a sixpence is borrowed, a good fire kept burning in the grate, the door locked, 
silence kept, and the -child laid in front of the tire. A spoon is filled with water and the 
borrowed sixpence is piled with salt, and both sixpence and salt are spilt into the water. The 
child’s feet, hands, and brow are rubbed with the salt-water and the rest is thrown into the fire 
with the words, “ Quid preserve from all scaith.” 2® A dish full of salt was the first article of 
the bride’s which was carried into her new house. In entering the house some of the salt was 
scattered on the floor.®® In Lincoln (1833), salt was a pledge of welcome. It was given to a 
guest as soon as he entered the host’s house.®® In 1597, James Stuart, and in 1603 James 
Reid, cured a woman by making her drink south-running water and by casting salt and 
wheat about her bed.®i lu 1607 Bartie Paterson cured a sick man by making him always 
wear nine grains of wheat, nine grains of salt, and nine twigs of rowan.*® In 1600 a 
Scottish midwife eased a woman’s pains in child-birth by laying an open knife and sprinkling 
salt under the bed.** About 1600 a cattle plague was stayed by burying in a pit a live ox 
and a live cat with much salt.** In 1863 salt and wheat were hound in a cloth to a cow s hoin 
to keep off disease, and in another case (1649) to help her milk.*® In Yorkshire (1646), salt and 
an old sickle were put under a cow’s stall to cure disease.*® In North England (1825), when a 
cow is calving salt is strewn along her back to keep the witch from hurting her,*^ Salt is 
dropped into the first milk drawn from a lately calved cow.** And in Lincoln (1830), when 
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cream is put in the churn salt is dropped into the tire to overcome vviiuhcraft."^ In St. Xilda- 
when cattle are moved they are purified with salt-water and fire.^® In SuHoJk (1860), to bury 
a handful of salt (probably after* waving it round the patient) cured ague. As the salt dissolved 
the ague left.^^ 

(To he eontimied.y 


THE ANDAMAN EIRE-LBGEND. 

BY M. V. PODTMAN. 

A. 

One of the oldest of the Andamanese Legends is that i*egarding the first introdnetion of firo 
to the people after a great cataclysm had occurred, during ■which much of their territory 'W'hs- 
submerged and all their fires •vmre extinguished. It appears also to be the best known, and 
the Andamanese are more generally agreed upon the statements in it than in any of their 
other legends, each elder of the same tribe giving the same version of the story. 

i The legend in each of the five l-f?,nguagesr of the South Andaman group of tribes rnns- 
translated freely^ as follows : — 

TRANSLATIONS.. 

I. Akab^ada. 

God was sleeping at Taul-rdko-thna, Lfiratilt came, stealing fire. The fire burnt Godb 
God woke up. God seized the fire ; he took the fire and buxmt LdratiU with it. Then Liiratdt 
took ( the fire ) f he burnt T^rcheker in Wdta-fioii village, (where then ),. the Ancestors lit 
fires. (The Ancestors referred to were) the Tdmo-la. 

II. Akartoal4» 

Dim-Daura, a very long time ago, at Keri-rdng-taTiwexv "'vas bringing five from Godhs- 
platform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bdlnb, and Turkarir, and Biliehriu 
fell into the sea and became fish.. They took the- fire tO' Rbkwa-rar-tdnga village and niaile 
fires there. 


III. Pdcliikwar. 

God was sleeping in Tard-rdko-tima. Ld rat ut went to- bring fire, Ldratdt caught hold 
of the fire; then he burnt God, Then God woke up. God seized the -fire. He liit Ldratdt 
with the fire. Then again he hit Tarchal with the fire. Chdlbcr caught hold of it. Ho gave 
it to the Ancestors- at Wauta-Elmi. Then the- Ancestors made fire,- 

IT. Aukanjiiwoi). 

Mr. Pigeon sto-le a firebrand at Kuro-t’dn-mika, while God was- sleeping, H@ gave tho 
brand to the late L4ch, who then made fires at Kardt-t}£fcak-em.i. 

V. Kol. 

God was sleeping at Taubrciko-tfraa. Mratd.t took away fire to 6ko“&mL Eaulotiit 
went to Min-tong-ta (taking fire with him from Oko-]is.mi). At Min-tongdd the fire 
went out. Haulot^t broke up the charred firewood and made* fire again, (by blowing 'up 
the embers). They (the people there )y. became* alive*. Owing to "the fire they became alivo». 
The Ancestors thus got fire in Min'tong-tauk village. 

Gentleman^ 8 Mct^-azine Lilmry^ “^-HannerB and Customs,.” p. SS. 

Cutnming’B Hebrides, p. 336. 
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B. 

As it will be a matter of importance to students to know precisely upon' wliat texts tlie 
above translations are based, I add them liere wdtli interlinear translationsj and I also append 
certain notes necessary for the elucidation of the texts. 


TEXTS. 


I. Akab^ada. 

Tafil - rdko - tima - len Pilluga - la mami - ka. 


(The name of a place) in God 

diiio - re. Chupa - ia 
came, Eire 

Pulnga - la 


tap - nga 
stealing 


God 

Tot - pugari - re, 
burnt. 

Tut - p%ari - re 
. burnt 

Tomo - 161a. 

The Tomo * la. 


chapa 

fire 


Jek 

At once 

Wota - Emi 
(a place) 


Ldratdt - la chapa 

was sleeping. (a certain bird) fire 

Puluga - la pugat-ka. Pilluga - la boi - ka, 
was burning. God woke tip, 

ik clripa - lik Lilratilt 

taking fire by (the bird) 

6m - ka, A i ■ Tarclieker 

took, He Kingfisher 

Chaoga - tdbanga oko - dal - re 
the Ancestors lit fires. 


God 

eni - ka, A 

seized, He 

Liiratut - la 
(the bird) 

biiraij - len, 
village in, 


II. Akarbale. 


rita 

a very long time ago 

Porno - kate. ’Ong 
was bringing. He 


Keri - Pong - tauwer - 16 
(name of a place) by 

ik ’dkat - paura 
taking ' all men 


Pdluga 


God. 

pilgilril - 1 
burnt 


Pi 

His 

Pa - re. 

did. 


6to - jilrfigmd - 1 • la. 
in the sea went, 

Rokwa - Pdr - tonga 
(name of a place) 


Dim - Eaiii’a - 16 
(Name of a man) 

toago choapa 

platform fire 

Tiirkaur, ka Bilichau, 'ongot 
(Name of a fish) and (name of a fish) and (Elying-fish) they 

’Ongdt at-yarikat mo - nga. ^Ongot oaro - ticlial - ena - te 
They fish becoming. They carrying taking 

b'ilroij “ ^ 6ko - dul - nga 1 6 - 1*6. 
village in fire did- 

III. P’dcbikw'ar^ 

Taul-Wbo-tlm-an Bilik iMng - pit - y& Liiratdt l’<5ng db - lecW - nga 

(Name of a place) in God was sleeping, (A bird) be fire was bringing., 

Ldrat^t I’dng.di.ye. Kdta ’ong Bilik rdb-biki-ye. Edfca Bilik 

Then he God burnt. Then God 

P6ng at li-ye. ’Ong 6 Ldratut Pdte - toi - chfi - nga. 

he"" fire seized. He then (a bird) hit with fire. 


(A bird) seized. 

Pdng . kdnyi - ye. Bilik 
woke up. God 

Kota kol ’dug 6 


Tarchal 


P6te - toi - chu - ye. 


Then again he then (a man, or fish) 


’ong 

He 


Lao - ohiin - len - nga 

Ancestors to gave 


Ch61t6r 
hit with fire. Kingfisher 

Wauta - Emi * en. Ota 
(name of a place) in. Then 


P6ng - di - ye. 
caught hold. 

Lao - chdm 
Ancestors 


n’ong - 6 kadak nga. 
they made fire. 
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Eliiro - t’on - imk ■ ^ Mom 
(The name of a place) in Mr. 

top - cliike. At laiclib 
stole. Eire the late 

{jit - Id Xardt - tafcak - emi - in. 
fire with (name of a place) at. 


IV. Aukaujiiwoi, 

Mirit - la, Bilik raukau - ema 




Pigeon, 

Ldcli - lin 
(name) to 


God 

d 

he 


slept, 

kdtak a 

then he 


peakaT 

wood 


at - Id 
fire wntii 


auko - kddak - chine 
made fire 


V. Kol. 


Tafil -I’oko ■ tim - en Bilik - la 
(Name of a place) in God 

kek - an. Kafdotat - ke 

took away. (A man) 

Min • tong - ta - kcte - lak I’lt • bil - an. 
(Name of a place) bo by went out. 

k’lrim - kaudak-an. N’d 

made fire. They 

Min - tong -tank pnurdich - in. Jangil 

(a place) -village in. ^Ancestors 


pdt - ke. 
was sleeping 

lin 

Kaulotat 
(A man) 

n'dtam - tepiir - in. 
became alive. 


Ldratut - la 6ko - dmi - 1 at 

(a bird) (a place) in five 

I’d - chdl - an, Min - tong - ta - kefce. 

■v^ent. (Name of a place) to. 

I’ir - pin Tir - dauk - an, 
charred wood broke xip. 

At - ke n^ite - tepfir - in, 
Eire by tliey became alive 

n’a I’dko - kaudak - an. 
they made fire. 


0 . 

KOTBS. 

General. 

In relying any occurrence to others, as distinct from conversation -with them, tlio 
Andamanese generally speak in short, detached sentences, and a considerable pause innst bo 
imagined between each of the sentences in the legends. 

The “ platform*' mentioned in the legends is a small erection built by the Andamanese at 
the sides of their lints, on which meat, etc., is placed ; fire is put underneath it. 

The likeness of the story in nearly all respects to the Prometheus Legend will strike 
the reader at a glance. 

The Akabdada Legend. 


With regard to Luratut and Tdrcheker, birds may be meant, or men bearing the names of 
birds, for the Andamanese believe that, after the cataclysm, when fresh fire had to be brought 
from somewhere, many of the Andamanese, who were of course really drowned, had been 
changed into birds and fishes. 

Chaoga?tabanga means tbe Andamanese who lived in former ages,*’ r.e,, “ tli^ 

Ancestors,” and when an Andamanese is asked why he follows a certain custom , or liow 
that custom originated, he would answer Because the Chao'ga-tiibanga used to do it,” or, 
Because the Ohaoga-tdbanga ordered it so.” 

T 6 mo -Id la means The sons of T6md-ld,” wbo was the chief of all the Andamanese at 
the time of the cataclysm. Observe how this word is in apposition to Chaugadabanga, a very 
common Andamanese form of speech. 

The Akarbale Legend. 

With the exception of Bdlub, none of the names mentioned are now used as names for 
men, though Bdlub, Tdrkaur, and Bilichafi, are names for fish, the Andamanese having ax» 
extensive vocabulary of fish names. Kdri-l’dng-iauwer, and lldkwa-rar-tonga are com- 
pound place name^. 
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The PTichikwar Legend. 

The liame of the place in which God was sleeping is here the same as that given in the 
Akabeada version of tlie Legend : the same bird, (or man), Ldratdt, is also mentioned as the 

fix’e-stealer. 

The Aukahjiiwoi Legend. 

The two names of the places change in this Legend, but the formation of these compound 
words I’emaiii the same^ for example : ' 


In AhalSada, 

XaCil Voko t^Dia. 

A certain tree. conjunctional infix corner. 

Meaning : The village at the corner among the ^ Taul ’ trees. (“ A village ” is always 
understood hi these names.) The word is the same in the Puchikwilr and Kol languages. 

In Aharhdle. 

rdng tauwer. 

A certain tree. coiijunctiGnal infix. sand* 

Meaning : The village on the sand, among the ^ Keri’ trees.” 

In ^uhayj moU. 

Kdro — — — tMn — — — —— — — — — mika. 

A certain tree. conjunctional infix. very big. 

Meaning : The village among the big ' Kuro ' trees.” 

B 

In AlcaUada. FucUl'wdr, 

Wdta -fimi. Wauta ; ®mi. 

Eise up. Bed (or, Hut). Rise up. Bed (or. Hut). 

Meaning : The village from which the different tribes dispersed,” (like a fiock of birds 
rising np), after the cataclysm, 


In Kol, 

6ko — — — — Elmi. 
Prefix, Bed. 


In AhaMU,. 

Bdkwa- -I’d - - _ - - tdnga. 

A stone. conjunctional infix. a row. 

Meaning : “ The village by the row of stones.” 

In Aulidy^uwol, 

Karat 

A certain creeper. conjunctional infix. bed ( or, hnt ). 

Meaning: “The hut among the ‘Karat’ creepers.” ■ 

In this Legend the Pire-thief is a Pigeon, and the construction of the flrs^sentence differs 
from the direct speech in the other Legends. The first phrase states where Mr. Pigeon was ; 
in apposition to this is an entirely nneonnected phrase stating that God was sleepin,, i the 
third phrase tells us what Mr. Pigeon did. 
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The Kol Legend. 

The Kol, Pucliikwar, and Akabeada tribes have very much the same versions of the 
Legend, giving the same names to the places and actors. The Akarhiilo and Aukrifijiiwol 
differ, having places in their own countries where the fire is said to have been first kindled, 
and not recognising Wota-Emi as the oinginal home of the present race, as the others do. 

Kafdotat deriv^es his name from a tree with black wood, such as the Diospyros nigricans^ 
ebony, etc. 

Min — tong — ta — k6te, or Min — tong -- tank, 

A tree leaf bone. - A tree leaf bone. 

Meaning : The village of the ^ Min ’ trees, which have big midribs to their loaves.” 

In H’dtam we get a pronominal prefix in the plural, referring to human beings.” The 
whole phrase is strongly emphasised by these Pronouns, with the intention of showing that, 
after the cataclysm, almost all the peoide were dead and there was no fire. When fire had 
been obtained, either the dead people were resuscitated, or fresh people were created, or wliat 
is probably really meant, life went on again as usual and the country was re-peopled in the 
ordinary way. 

Jangil is here used for ‘ Ancestors/ I found that this word was used by the very 
ancient Akabeada for the name of the hostile Inland tribe in the South Andiinian, wlio are 
now known as Jarawas, and who belongs to the Onge Group of Txubes. 

It is possible that the Akabeada xnay have regarded the tribe as resembling tlioir 
ancestors in their customs, and it is the only inkling we get that the pcojile ol' the Soutli 
Andaman Group of Tribes recognise that the members of the other groujis are sprung from. 
ihe same stock as themselves, though they admit that all Andamanese are ono rn<*o, and dMTor 
from other races. When they first saw African Negroes and Somalis they calk'<1 tliom Jarawas 

tins admitting them to the same race as themselves, but considering them to bo strangers and 
hostile. ^ ■ 

A always doubted whether J^rawa is a real Andamanese woi'd, and helievo it to he 
an Andamanese corruption of the Urdu word Jhirla, meaning “Foresters,” and adapted by tho 
Andamanese from the convicts since 1858. 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY PANDIT S. M, NATESA SASTEI, B.A., M.F.L.S.' 

No. 43. — ^/w Subliddur of the Cob, 

In the town oi Tanjore tlisre Jived clever Brahman, named K^Sava Bhat. His moans 
and attainments were very humble. He was a priest, and earned on an average a couple of 
/«««>»« every day by his profession. Half of this income, e., one fanam, lie spent for his 
ouse 0 expenses, and with the other fanam he held every night Council on a Cot in tlio 
back premises of a big mansion in Tanjore, between the first and tenth gluUiMs. 

is ^ explanationj and in order to give this it 

Bhnt 1 pit! I- ° ^ brief description of the mansion in the back premises of whicli KSsava 

from west to east ’ The'bLek^'^ mansion was seven stories high, and extended for a mile 

unnoticed at Tn; To tW TsTklT m ~the Bast High Street, and were almost 
■■ ' , ' " Kesava Bhat resorted every night at tho second ghatiJed 


^ About twopence. 
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He liad taken infco his service four arbisians — a carpenter, a cobbler, an oil-Yeiulor, and 
a tnrban-tier. He paid each of these a quarter of a fanam every night for their services, 
which were as foUow.s : — the carpenter weald bring a small cot, for Kesava Bhat to sit upon, 
the oilman would light two torches and supply them with oil sulhcient to burn till the tenth 
gliatihd of the night. Kesava Bhat would take his seat on the cot between the second and tlie 
third of the night with torches burning on either side of him. The cobbler would 

then approach and cover his feet with a pair of newly-made costly Briihinaui shoes. The 
turban-tier would biung a costly turban, and tie it on the Bhat’s head. Besides these four, 
Kesava Bhat had engaged four peons, on the promise of the high salary of 10 pons^ each per 
month, to attend upon him every night between the second and tenth ghntihas, Now the 
Bhat called himself the Subhadlr of tiiQ Cot, and instructed his servants to say so to any 
person who might question them as to who the person holding the council was. 

He held his council with his eight servants — four peons and four artizaiis till the 
tenth ghalthu of the night. Soon as the tds (gong) announced the tenth gJiaUM, the turban-tier 
would take away the turban from the head of the Bhat, tlie cobbler would take back the shoes 
from off the Siiblnidiir’s feet, the oilmonger would put out the lights, and the carpenter would 
carry away the cot. Kesava would then stand up in the clothes in which he approached the 
mansion at the second gliailkd of the night, would dismiss his other servants — the four 
peons, — ordering them to wait again in readiness at the proper time next night, and would 
return home. 

Neither the millionaire nor any one of his servants noticed what was going on, and no one 
was able to detect the poor priest K§sava Bhat in his transformed state of the SnhhAdar of the 
Got with a costly turban on his head, newly-made Briihmani shoes on his feet, sitting in council 
ill the palatial quarters of a millionaire. So our hero secured the title of the Subh/idar of the 
Cot, and the townsmen began to recognise him as such only during the night, and thus passed 
away one month. 

Poor Kesava paid every night for his temporary seat, turban, shoes, and light, but hi.s 
difficulty was to find forty pons at the end of the month to pay his most obedient, willing and 
faithful peons ; for, in fact, they had behaved as such, and had the greatest regard for tlieir 
kind and liberal master. The undaunted Kesava Bhat, however, told them on the last night of 
the first month that they would get their pay the next night. But as he was himself living 
from hand to mouth, and had wasted the one fanam that he could have saved every day on his 
Siibhfidriri, he knew of no way to get out of his mess. He returned home, and instead of 
disappointing liis trustworthy peons he resolved to commit suicide and thus end his miseries. 

With his mind thus made up, and without telling his wife what ho intended to do, he 
went all alone to the garden of his house in the dead of night and tying a strong rope to the 
loftiest branch of a tree was on the point of attaching the other end of it to his neck to suspend 
himself, when a voice was heard checking him from his rash act, 

“ Desist from your mad resolution. Dig at the root of this tree. You will find seven pots 
of gold, each containing a lakh of pons,*^ 

‘^Who can have uttered these consoling words. It must be the great Paramesvara. 
I shall dig, and if I do not find the pots, there is time enough to execute my resolution.” 

Thus argued the Subhadar of the Cot and came down from the tree, and he dug as lie 
had been told, and to liis great astonishment he found the pots very near the surface. He took 
them in, and secured them at once, without informing even his wife of the vast amoniit of 
treasure he had obtained. 
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, • I j. nf Hie second mouth, Kesava Bliat paid his yeous not oul} eacli 

On the hi'st lugbt o£ the seoona > ■ J- . two of them as follows 

ns their salaiy, hut made them piesents j 

'hlv’seipeuses. You must be ready to start to-morrow with the comsigaruent. Engage set eu 
::.'::t: fo :srt.he. treasure, ami be ready here to-morrow uight . You cm. go homo now at once. 
Thus two of the four peons were sent away a little early that night. Amt at the usual 
r.-l hvol-e un and our Subhachlr returned home. He reserved a hundred pons fiom 

i:rorr“ovt. .s. X* L i,. 0..=. .oo..i «.». ^ve.,. 

■aid wrote tlio following letter that very mght 

■ o The SubhildAr of the Cot to ludamukhi - greetings. Wehave heard of your mipamlloled 
heautv and the Iiigh favours lavished upon you by the emperor of Vijayanagar We can 
^ course bear no comparison with the emperor; but, as loecom-ing our own hninble posniion 
Hvd as ardent admirers of your world-famed beauty, we send you as a prescnc, for one t ay s 
ewienses of your ladyship, a small contribution, which we hope you will accept. Sigiu 
SS dTy the ‘ioth day of the month of Vaisakha of the year Mamnatha, m our mansion the 
Dhanavihlsa. — Kattil SubMdar.”^ 

The letter too was put in a cover and sealed. The next night, the two peons, wnth 
money for e.xpenses on the way, started with the treasure and the letter, and reauned 
Yiiaraua.ar after joarneying for a mouth. The contribution for one day s. expenses was sale y 

. , , /V 1,1 f.lvci fi'nn.en 3*n. and WHS cllllllb With 


delivered. 


JV./L4rl. >■ ‘•■‘Q >- 

Indaiiiaklii read tlio flattering, note,, counted the treasure, 


luniLiKiu reiia bnu ^.^v^vw,, ^ 

astonishment. Who could be the person who has remitted such an enormous otaantity of 
wealth for her expenses for one day ? What must be his own worth ? ^ These thoughts passed 
and repassed her mind, and she was not able to get anj clear information from the peons that 
had accompanied the treasure. But she set d^wn the Subhada-r of the Cot to bo the richest 
man in the world, and resolved to send him, as a token of her appreciation of his gift, some 
present in return, Bh© went into her treasury, and after a careful search found a costly tliionc 
f^et with diamonds and otlier precious gems. She thought that this would be a proper stsat tor 
the Subbadar of the Cot. So she brought it out, cai^fiiliy packed it, wrote a letter thanking 
the Suhbadar, and intimated to him that she was to be considered henceforth as one of hi» 
humble maid-servaufcs, and that she also in her own humble way was sending lihri a return 
present. She rewarded the peons that came from the Siibhadar amply, as bcfittiTig tlieir 
position as servants of the Subliiidar,, and entrusted the throne and the letter to them. 

The joy of the peons knew no bounds. In one trip tliey had almost made their fortune 
It is only such high persons, that they shouhl serve, thought they. In their eagerness to reach 
home and thank their master, they performed the return joiumey in twenty days, and safely 
delivered the present of Indumukhi and her note to the Subhacliir of the Cot. 

He was delighted at the receipt of his own gift by the most beautiful of womnnkiiid and 
of her return present. But what could he, an humble Brahman priest, do with a costly tbroim ? 
His fertile imagination soon suggested a way of dis.posing of the gift. Ho had heard of an 
yet more famous beauty called ISTtozana^ who was the chief of the concubines of the emperor 
of Delhi.*^ He resolved to send the throne presented by ludamukhi as a gift to tlie fiimous 
concubine of tho Delhi emperor. He repacked the precious throne, wrote a letter similar to 
the one that he had written neaily two months previausly to Indumukhi, and sent all the four 
peons to Delhi with the packet and the note. 


8' Kattil SiabMd&r' The SukhPidar o£ the Cot; kattil meaning cot, 

i [Is it possible that the fame of JaKn has thus descended to the peasantry of Madras I— En,}, 
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Ill the course of three months the capital of India was reached, and the note and the present 
duly delivered. Nurzana was astounded to receive such a costly throne, which even the 
emperor of the whole of India had never owned, as a small gift” from the SubhMiir of the 
Oot. She had a strong desire to visit so rich a man in person hefore making up her mind to 
return amply and suitably the honour done to her. 

So she thanked for the occasion the Subhadar of the Cot, and wrote in return that her mind 
would never rest at ease till she had paid her humble respects in person to him, which she would 
be able to do in the course of a year or two. She rewarded the four peons, and sent them away 
, with the note. They had now nothing to take care of on the way except the note and the 
presents they themselves had received, which no doubt were very large. They returned as 
quickly as possible and delivered the note. Of coarse, our hero was extremely pleased, and was, 
to a certain extent, easy in his mind, for as he had had no return presents from Nurzana, he need 
be at no pains to devise means for their di.sposal. But there was still something to vex him. 
Nurzana had promised to visit him in the course of a year or two ! What should be do ? But 
why trouble oneself for an aSair which was to happen after a year or two, or which, perhaps 
might never happen? So the Snblifidar forgot the anxieties of the future^ and went on holding 
his council. Thus for a year almost this business went on. The pomp and sudden wealth 
of the four peons became a subject of talk everywhere. TheSubhadar of the Cot and his council 
in the mansion of Navakoti Namyana Sotfci attained the greatest publicity. The millionaire 
heard of its existence, and on a certain night he visited his back pi’emises and discovered tlie 
sham council. He became highly enraged, and ordered his servants to seize the Subhadar. 
At the appearance of these men, the faithful servants of the Subhadrir fled for their lives ; 
he became a prisoner of the millionaire. 

Alone with the Subhadar, the millionaire enquired into the cause of his impertinence, and 
the Subhadar explained to him that he had had a fancy to do as he had done, and had been 
successful for almost a year. He was careful not to mention a word about his notes, presents, 
etc., to Indumukhi and Niirzana. 

Navakoti NiirAyana Setti pitied the poor Brahman, and as he had couiinitted no offence of 
any kind, laughed at his thirst for so empty a title as Subhadar of the Cot, and as a punishment 
for liis pride engaged him as his head cook I 

Poor Hekva Bhat ! Whither had his Subhadari gone ? What had became of his faithful 
servants ? Why did not the great Param6svara aid him now ? The solution to these questions 
was not at all difficult. His star had been in the ascendant and so he had enjoyed all those privi- 
leges. But now his harma (fate) bad made him head cook of the millionaire’s house. From the 
veiy next day he rose early in the morning, bathed, performed his ablutions, attended to the 
kitchen arrangements of Navakoti Narayaua Betti’s bouse, had his food first, according to the 
prevailing custom as he was a Brahman, and then went home to return to resume his evening 
duties in the kitchen. He was naturally a clever person, and so soon secured influence with the 
millionaire and his establishment. His faithful peons, though they were not able to assist him 
on the night on which he had been taken prisoner by the millionaire, soon discovered him, and 
. remembering that they owed their own fortunes to their service once under him, soon joined 
him. And our hero, too, though now reduced, soon found his way to employ thorn in the 
establishment of NavakCti Nurayana Setti, 

Thus a month passed, and by this time onr hero became all in all to his master. His 
proficiency as a cook was of the best, and he was not wanting in other respects. The advice 
that he now and then gave when his master consulted him in any important matter was of the 
best kind. He was clever, obedient, willing and an honest servant, and the millionaire was 
pleased with him in every way. 

Navak6t;i Na-r^ya^a had no children. To the attainment of this object, he was preparing 
for a pilgrimage to BanS-ras : advised to do so by our hero. He started soon with an 
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»‘.-tfri)iisliment befittiug liins position as a millionaii'e. After a month s jotinio}', and after 
visitin-' serenil SMc«i*ed shrines on the wav and bathing in all the sacred rivers lie had to eross^ 
thL- inillioiiiiire and liis pa L'ty readied the hanks of the TungabbadrA,. The great city of 
Vijayanagar was not to be missed on the \Yay. Idavakati ISTarayai^a sojourned in it and wislied 
t.i jiass a few days tliere. One evening, while driving about the streets of the town, he S'aw a 
verv fine mansion and an incaniation of beauty, as it were, slowly moving on the topmost story, 
rd it. Whose mansiou waa it, and who was the beauty that he saw ? These wore easily 
answered. It -Was the palatial residence of Indumukbi, and the object that met liis eyes 
was none other than that famous lady herself. To some extent he was consoled to hear that 
she was after all only a coricubine and not a lady of family. It cannot be denied that lie 
was smitten by her charms, and longed for her company. It was not after all diHieult, 
as she was only a courtezan; but how to meet her? She was so zealously guarded 
that any attempt to send a note to her would be only failing into the hands of deatli. So, 
Xavakoti returned home thinking that he must pine hopelessly, never attaining the object 
of his desire. Alas ! the wicknedness of rich men 1 How vile they are soinetinies ! Blinded 
by wealth and considering nothing unattainable if they can pay in money for it, tliey are led 
away into the worst of sins and into the vilest of ideas ! Navakuti thouglit that he would 
}>e quite willing to sacrifice his nine crores of wealth, if lie had in return the eoinpiiiiy of 
Iridumukhi for one moment at least. No doubt it was the confidence of the |>OBses.sioii of 
such wealth that made him think so. But how to secure that happiness ? Whom to consult, 
and how to act ? The millionaire was. perfectly at sea as to these points, and ivas worrying 
Idmseif. And wdiere care lodges sleep will never lie.” Thus passed two or three days. Ih‘ 
Jiad not consulted his cook, for the matter iv as rather a very delicate one, and the cook had 
never been resorted to by his master on any previous occasions on such subjects. But the ivliilom 
Subhadih* of the Cot, with his nacural shrewdness, perceived the change, and (jucstioned liiw 
master about the cause of it. After a good deal of hesitation Navakoti told him all about it, 
and said that if he only assisted him towards the attainment of his object, he would give him 
his whole wealth, receiving back only so much as was necessary for his maiuteuaneo evemy 
month. 


Do you stick to your words ?” asked the cook. 

Undoubtedly,” answered the millionaire. 

“ Then, I shall not be unkind. It is enough if yon give me one -half of your wealtli and 
ivstore me to my Snbluidiiri in your back premises. I shall at a moment's notiee make* 
liiduiuuklii wait at your doors.” 


i^avakuti was not at all able to believe him. He thought it wjrs all a joke. 'Biit •tlif 
cook at once told him to give him all his dress and ornaments, and directed him to retire like a. 

common servant to one of the chambers adjoining the bedroom. Ivesaya Bhat at once robed 

himself as Havakbti Nai-ayaiia with all the costly clothes and jewels, and sammoned tlic- four 
peons who had served him when he was the Sublnldar of the Cot. lie robed them also in 
costly attire, and stationed them near his cot. The two he had sent daring Im SubliadarL t.* 
pjayauagar he called close to him. He gave them a letter to take to Indumukbi. Navakutd 
^ar.-iya^a, who, as a common servant, was in the next room, was watching all hi.s acts nrul did 
not understand the proceedings. Bat blinded by love he put up with his position as a servant 
m us own house. In a nunute the lady IndumakM herself appeared and stood before tho 
cook, who, of coarse, never directed his eyes to her, but seemed to regard hei: aa a mere worm. 

“ My lord, I learnt from your note that you are a sojourner in this city; having once- 
.mply of yooo lorish.p-, libeoolit,, I L.™ .ow Como to wait ..poo'^yoo, fo.^wj 
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NAVakot? could not believe liis eyes and ears : but before he could tliiiik, the following 
x^'ords fell upon Ms ears : — ‘‘ If you are true to your salt, I order you to retire at once to the 
udjacent room and give ;y our company to our servant waiting for you there, as a token of your 
fidelity to us. Of course, you must have already couci tided that we are much above your 
kuiiiblc GompLUiyd’ 

'rhe sentence was not yet finished before Indumiiklii retired like a slave obeying com- 
mands to the room pointed out, and Navakdti Nar^yaiiia in the' amazement that seized him 
did not even perceive her approach, The nigdit soon passed away, and the day dawned, 
liefore the servants could know anything' of the previous night’s affairs, Mcsava Bhat was iu 
the kitchen, and Navakoti Nilrayaua in his own place in his temporary residence. It is not 
necessary to state here that Indumukhij too, was safely back in her ow'n mansion. 

Who was now the millionaire ? The Subhadar of the Cot ! But of his grace he allowed 
freely, out of respect for the millionaire, half of liis iiroperty to him. In a few days the 
jhlgriinage wa-s resumed. Baiiaras was reached. To the credit of our hero he requested 
the millionaire not to consider that there was any change in the positions of tlie master and 
servant till they returned to Tanjore. So K6sava Bhat was all the while still only master t.f 
Navakoti Naruyaua •'Sebth’s kitchen. After staying for a month in the city of Banaras, the party 
commenced the return jouiniey. Ever since that wonderful night at Yijayanagar, when a 
word of command from the Brahman to ludumuklii was enough to make her rim like a 
slave to the closet- of Navakoti Narayaiia, the millionaire had the greatest respect towards 
liiin. He considered him to be a naturally gre?.it person. On several occasions he asked our 
h.uo as to the cause of his powers, but with no success. Tlie more he thought of that night the 
more he admired Ke.sava Bliat. That a woman of the position of Indumukhi should have 
r)beyed at one word his head cook never ceased to astonish him. What was after all his 
owu wealth ? He had only been able through his cook to secure the services of the woman. 
He never felt the loss of half of his property, for he had no children to whom to leave any 
property. ' 

So, soon after reaching Tanjore, Navakoti Nrirayana Setfci with pleasure parted with half of 
Ills property to our hero. The big mansion of the millionaire was also divided into two, and the 
eastern half, in front of which the Brahmaij had once held his council on the cot, came to his 
share. There was none to question his right now to hold his councils in his own house 1 Kesava 
Bhat, too, changed his humble manners, and became in every sense the Subhiidar of the Cot, 
and regularly held his councils, with only this difference, that he no more paid quarter fanams 
-for > his tomporary scat, shoes, etc., but had these as his own. He was now a rich millionaii'o 
himself, with his title of the Subliadrirof the Cot hrmly established. Thus passed a few months. 

One day, while sitting in front of his house, Kattil Subhudar saw a person approaching 
liim most humbly, and lay down a letter. He opened and read it. It was a letter from 
NUraana, and to his utter bewilderment she had written to say that she would be iu 
Tanjore on the morning of the third clay afterwards to pay her respects in person to the great 
Subiiudar of the Cot. It was happy news, that a lady of the position of Nurzana should 
travel all along the way from Delhi to Tanjore reflected great ci’edit on the name of the 
Subhudar. He was not now a mere empty man with an empty title. He was a millionaire, and 
had a house and establishment requisite to do honour to the grand visitor. But Kiasava Bhat 
iiad concluded that she had such an id^a of his wealth and power that she had taken him to be 
equal, if not superior, to the emperor in riches, whereas he . was after all ordinarv 

millionaire. So imagining that he would not be able to do her proper respect, and trying, if 
possible, to drive ber away without her seeing him, he devised various plans within himself. 
Ill the end he found that they would be of no avail. The best solution out of any difficult^/ 
was suicide, and agreeably to his nature he went to his favourite tree. The ever-merciful god 
again appeared in the form of a voice in space and demanded an explanation for his bold 
resolve. 
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"<a want to send Nurzana away witboat hei- approaching Tanjorc,’' was the explanation. 

“ Have you any scheme for doing so ?” ashed the voice out of space. 

“Yes,” replied our hero undauntedly, “but I cannot execute it unless I Lave divme 

assistance.” , 

“ What is the sort of assistance that you want? ” demanded the great god. 

“ I want the a.ssistatice of RamhhA, tTrvasl, Tilottainfi, and other divine nymphs for a 
couple of ghaliMs on the morning of the day after to-morrow. They must be collectmg cow- 
dun- on the skirts of the Trichinopoly road. Nhrzana will be approaching Tanjore early that 

inoimiu-. She will observe them and qu.e,stion them as to who they are. The nymphs must 

state that thev are the sweepers of the honse of the Subhadar of the Cot. This is all thad 
I want. After a stay of .a couple of ghatilMS in this world the nymphs can return to heaven, 
said our liero. 

“Agreed,” said the great god, and the voice died away, and the Subhadar, too, extremely 
delighted that everythiug was working well, returned to his palatial re.sidence and spent a happy 
niglit. 

The appointed day came on. Early in the morning, even half a gliaitkd l>efore the rising 
of the lord of the day, one hundred nymphs of the divine world were seen on the skirts of tlie 
Trichinopoly road, near the town of Tanjore. collecting cow-duiag in baskets made of gold. 
The retinue of hTurzana was marching first, and after them came the palaiiqiiiii hetii'ing 
Kurzana. Every one in the company was struok at the unparalleled beauty of the jiiaideiis, 
and there was a dead stop in the march. The palanquin also stopped. JSfuimiia lowered 
the shutters, and wanted to know the cause of the sudden halt. Before asking any one about 
it, she herself saw about fifty beauties gathering cow-dung in golden baskets. 

“ Am I moving in fairy land ? ” thought she. To ascertain the truth she beckoned to one of 
them. At once several came running up. l^urzana asked them who they were. 

Your supreme ladyship! are the sweepers of the house of the Sublnhirir of the Cot, 

and we collect cow-dung, as is our custom, to smear our lord’s house with in the morning,” 
replied they, and even without waiting for any answer, they went about their duty. Ndrzaiia 
was in utter confusion from top to toe. 

She first of all ordered her men not to advance one more step from that spot w’itlioiit 
orders. She gazed upon the beauti,e.s, who were only after all the s-\voepers of the house of 
the Subhadiir. They appeared more like so many streaks of lightning than human shapes. 

Said Nurzanato herself; — If, after all, the sweepers of the house of the Subhadar of the 
Cot appear to be as fair as the divine nymj)hs themselves, what must be the beauty of 
the ladies of the palace of the Subhadar?’^ Turn the palanquin towards Ti’ichinopoly 
ordered she, and retreated at once. 

The object of our hero was apeomplished. There was no more trouble for him. He lived 
in liappiness for a long time with his well-earned j?eputation and wealth acquired from Navakht^ 
Narayana. 


MISCELLANEA. 


BTTBDHIST MUDEAS.' 

The mudrAs or symbolic positions of the hands, 
are not peculiar to Buddhists. The Hindus recog- 
nise a large number and a paper, with illustrations^ 
explanatory of the meanings of these would be 


interesting. In 1879 when I wrote the Appendix 
on the Bauddha Mythology of Nepal added to 
Notes on the JRock- Temples of Ajanta, I called the 
attention of the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji to 
the STibject ; but he had not taken much note of 
the matter, and could only name the better known 


1 Anie, Vol. XSV. p. 145. 
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mudrds of the chief Buddhas. In WaddelFs 
Lamaism, pp. 136 and 137, is a list of nine of 
them. The best known are : — 

1. The BJmmisjpar^a [bhilmisprU) or BTiar- 
maspar^a miiclrd — the ‘ earth-pointing ’ or ‘wit- 
ness ’ attitude of S^kya Baddha and Akshobhya — 
WaddcU^s No. L 

2. The Dharmachakra mudy'd or ‘teaching’ 
attitude of Vairochana Buddha — Waddell’s 
No. 4. {Of, Oldfield’s Sketches from Nipal^ 
Yol. II. p. 167.) 

3. The Ahhaya mudrd or of ‘ blessing,’ — the 
left hand open in the lap, the right is raised in 
front of the chest .with the fingers and thumb half 
extended and with the palm facing forwards, as 
in Amoghasiddha. Oldfield {Sketches from Nipal^ 
Yol. II p. 169) calls this the “ Awah mudra’’ — 
Waddell’s No. 7. 

4. The Jndna mudrd^ or Tadmdsana mudrd^ 
the posture of mental contemplation, as in that of 
Axnit^hha Buddha. Waddell calls this Samd~ 
hitan — No. 2. 

‘5, The Vara, Yarada or Vardha mudrd, the 
right hand hanging down orer the knee, the 
palm of the hand turned outwards, symbolizing 
dharity ; — Phyag-gyas-sbyin, “ the fight hand of 
charity.” It is the mwdrcC of Ratnasambhava,— 
Waddell’s No. 6. 

6. The LaUta mudrd, <if enchanting or 
bewitching, — perhaps what Waddell calls ‘ the 
jpointing finger’; — No. 9. 

7, The Tarka mudrd, 'the right hand raised to 
the chest and slightly constricted (my Notes, 
tot. sup, p. 101, and fig. 16) is perhaps the same as 
Waddeil’s ‘ preaching ’ pose — No. 8. 

6. The Sara w a mudrd, of refuge or protec- 
tion (Jaesche’s Tib. Diet. p. 26, s. v. skyahs), — 
Waddell’s No. 6. 

9, The TJUara-bodhi mudrd (Cf. Jaesdhe, 
p. 874, s.v. hyah'chh-db) or pose of ‘highest 
perfection,’ — ascribed to Yairochana Buddha, — 
and is apt to he confounded with the Bharma- 
chakra mudrd. 

10* The attitude Rangi-snying-garTthal-mo- 
abyarba — ‘uniting the palms of the hands on 
one’s heart},’ is the following: — the two hands 
uplifted, a finger of the right hand touching one or 
two fingers of the left hand, like a man accustom- 
ed to use his fingers to exjplain his meaning. This 
attitude typifies ‘ the unity of wisdom with matter,’ 
in Tibetan Thahs-sehes or Thabs-dah^shes^rah, or 


the assuming of the material forms by the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas for the purpose of 
spreading the right understanding among ani« 
mated beings. — Schlagentweit’s Buddhism in 
Tibet, pp. 208, 245. 

In the plates of Hoffmann’s Nippon Buddha 
Pantheon will also he found some information 
that may be useful. 

J. Bxjbgess* 

Edinburgh, Nov* 24th., 

SOME NOTES ON THE EOLK-LORE OF THE 
TEfiUGUS. 

By Gr. R. Stjbbamiabc Pantulct. 

I, 

In the country of Kandab&r,^ a certain king, 
MahSuvira by name, at a great expense, caused a 
tank to be .dug, -two palm-trees deep and , a ydjana 
wide, and constructed a bankiuround it. But all 
the water in it dried up, notwithstanding n heayy 
rainfall. The king, seeing .that no water remain- 
ed in the tank he had oonstimcted ,at .so great an 
expense, was sitting on the bank with, a grieved 
heai*t, when one ErU3?.da Muni passed that way. 
The king immediately rose, went and prostrated 
himself before the sage, seated him, and began to 
converse with him ; when the sage> looking at the 
sorrowful countenance of the king, asked him the 
reason for it. To which the king replied : — 

“ Sir, I had this tank dug at .an enormous 
expense, but not a drop of water remains in it, 
and this is why I am feeling grieved.” 

The sage replied : — “ Why weep for this ? If you 
mix boiled rice with, the blo.od of a courageous 
and liberal king, or with the blood from the throat 
of a re veiled y6gi endowed with, all virtuous qua- 
lities, and offer it to Durga, whose temple is very 
near the tank, I dare to say that the water will 
never dry, and that the tank will be as full as 
the ocean.” 

The king heard these words and thought of the 
difficulty of getting a king answering the descrip- 
tion. Then he thought that tbe sage himself 
answered the purpose exceilently well, being en- 
dowed with all the necessary qualities. So he 
drew his sword, cut the sage’s throat, mingled his 
bleed with boiled rice and made the necessary 
offering to Durga. Prom that day forwards, the 
rain stopped in the tank and it was full to the 
brim. 

Those, therefore, that tender advice to kings 
must do so in season, for otherwise they will 
assToredly come to grief. 


1 [This name in folk- tales, I think, represents always some part of Rfijpntftn^, — Ed,] 
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II. 

Wliile Ring Nandana was wielding sway over 
Malabar, a wrestler approaclied Lim and said 
that be had toiled hard and learnt the art of 
fencing and other similar arts, could fight with 
wild animals, and could even walk with a huge 
mountain on his head. But he had found no 
one, except the king, who could give him the 
wages due to his po Wei's. He had come tiiei*efore 
to the king’s presence to represent his gnevances 
and eai*n a proper livelihood. The king heard 
him and thought that such a warrior would be 
serviceable to him, and engaged his services at 
a hundred pagodas a month. 

There was a huge mountain near the city infest- 
ed with wild beasts which were causing great 
havoc among the people. The king ther-efore 
sent for the wrestler and said; — “You declared, 
you know, that you could carry a mountain 
On your shoulders. A mountain there is in 
the neighbourhood, which is the cause of much 
suffering to the people. Take it away to a 
distant spot and retuim hither.” 

' The wrestler assented to the proposal, and on 
the next day at dawn, the king took him wdth 
his ministers, priest, and a retinue of soldiers 
to the vicinity of the mountain. The wrestler 
girded up his waistband, tied his turban and 
stood ready. The king saw him and asked him 
why he hesitated, and called upon him to take 
the mountain on his head and go. | 

The wi'estler replied ; — “ Sir, I humbly gave 
you to understand that I could carry the moun- 
tain on my head, but I did not say that I could 
lift it up. Kindly command your soldiers there- 
fore to tear the mountain np and keep it on mj 
Lead, and I will then caiTy it bo whatever place 
you may command me.’^ 

III. 

In the village of Ponnagatai, on the road 
from Conjeveram to Wandiwash, there lived 
an old woman who had a chafing dish and a 
c 5 ock. Day after day at early morn, when the 
first streaks of light were visible, the cock would 
crow. All the villagers would then rise, procure 
fii'e at her house and go their ways. This state 
of affairs had run on for a long time, till the old 
dame took into hex* head that the day dawned 
because her cook crew. She observed that all the 
villagers cooked and ate after getting fire from 
her house, and she wanted to see how the day 
could dawn if she quitted the village, and how the 
villagers would manage to eat. So she went, un- 
Known to ^ybody in the village, to a wood afar off 


with her cock and her chafing dish and sat down, 
there. The next moiTOw, all the villagers arose, 
came as usual to the old vvoinau's house, but 
not finding her there, thought she mast have 
gone somewhere on some errand, fetched fire 
from some other quarter and performed each his 
respective duty. In the meaxitimo the old woman 
fasted in the wood until dusk, when a villager 
passed by to some other place on a particular 
errand. She called to him and said ; — “ I was 
not in the village this morning, has it dawned 
there Have the people procured fire? Have 
they all eaten ?” 

He laughed and said Do you think that the 
whole world depends entirely on your cock and 
yo-ur dish ? Why do you sit fasting here P G-ct 
up and go home.” 

She heard him and was abashed, and throwing 
off the foolish vanity which liad made her think 
that all the world existed through her, she lived 
hapinly. 

lY. 

Jn a certain village there lived a merchant who 
bad a deaf fi’iend. The latter, learning tha.t the 
former was ill, went to enquire after him, and 
while going along th(3 road, determined to hold 
the following convei'sabion witli his sick fnend : 
“After the usual greeting, I will first aak, ® well, 
Sir, how do you feel yoxirself to-day ? ’ lie will 
reply, ‘better,* and I shall rejoin, ‘very good.* 

I will tlxen make empiixies about lii.s diet, and he 
will reply ‘ rice without salt,’ and I shall r< 3 j(>in, 
‘may it do you much service.’ I shall thoix put 
the qn‘.stion, ‘pray, who is your doctor?’ He 
will, id* course, tell me that such and such a 
pex'sori is bis doctor, and I xxiay safely add, ‘ may 
God assist him in the fulfiltneiit of his woi'k/ ” 

At Imgth, having come to a resolve, ho readied 
the house, and after the usual greetings, seated 
himself near the iDutient aixd said : — “ My friend, 
how are you ? 

To which tlie patient replied I am very 
much troubled with a virulent attack of fever? ” 

The deaf man, not understanding what he 
said, thought that he was answering according 
to the plan he had settled beforehand, and 
responded Very good : 1 hope God will keep 
you so I *’ 

Tlie patient, who was already peevish with the 
disease, was made more so by this speech of 
his deaf companion. The latter next asked what 
his diet was, and was told that it was the dust of 
the eax-th 1 
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“May it do yon much good, said he; “and 
pray, my good friond, which doctor attends 
you 

“ The sick merchant, boiling with wrath, cried : — 
“ Doctor P Deuth himself.” 

“Yery well, may God speed his medicines!” 
said the deaf companion, and returned home. 

Y. 

Sulta.n MahitLtLd^ used to wage war on foreign 
countries and to oppress his people at home. 
His whole dominions lay consequently desolate. 
Upon this his minister thought that it was 
imperative to contrive some sti-atagem hy which the 
king would turn out a good ruler. Accordingly, 
wdienever he spoke to the king he used to relate 
liow he had once been a pupil of a certain sannyd- 
^in and had learnt the language of birds. 

One day, as the king and the minister were 
returning from the hunt, two owls were sitting 
screaming upon a tree by the road-side. The 
king, heaving the noises, called upon his minister 
to tell him what the birds were conversing upon. 
The premier listened for a short time, as though he 
really understood the conversation, and then told 
the king that they were not words fit for him to 
hear. The king, however, insisted upon heaiing 
the words. 

The vizier, therefore, represented the conver- 
sation to be as follows : — “ One of the owls 
has a son and the other a d;iAighter 5 and the two 
parent birds are negotiating a marriage between 
their children. The former p:).reiit said to the 
latter : — ‘ Then, you will give y.>ur daughter to 
.my son, but ■ will you give him fifty mined 
villages?’ To which the latter parent reifiied: — 
^ While our Sultan Mahmild by the grace of the 
Almighty rules so happily, can there be a dearth 
of ruined villages P You only asked me for a 
paltry fifty, I will give you five hundred.’” 

When the Sultan heard this, he was very 
much grieved at heart. So he at once ordered the 
rebuilding of all the ruined villages in the realm, 
and made his subjects ha^jj^y and prosperous. 

YL 

In the Dandaka forest was a lion which was in 
the habit of attackhig and consuming all the beasts 
thereof. To rid themselves from the constant 
fear in which they were kept on his approach, all 
the other animals proposed to supply the lion 
with an animal a clay if it would not attack them 
any longer. This promise was agreed to, and 

1 [Thoro have been so many Mahmild Shahs in the 
Dakhan that it is cUfScnlt to say which of them is meant 
in this story. The probability is it refers to the very 


kept up for some time. Sometime after, it fell 
to the lot of a fos to be sent to the lion, who, by 
no means relishing the idea of being devoured, 
walked slowly along, thinking all the while of 
some plan by which to put an end to the hon and 
save his own life. The lion, nob finding the ani- 
mal at the proper moment, was very much en- 
raged, and insisted upon an explanation of the 
delay. The fox rejoined : — “ Sir, another fox was 
sent under my charge by all the animals of the 
forest as an o:ffiering for you, but on the road I 
met another lion, who took away your meal, and 
told me to tell you of it.” 

The lion ordered the fox to take him instantly 
to the place of his enemy. The canning fox 
took the lion to the side of a well, and, saying 
that the other lion was in it, begged the lion 
to take him in his arms that he might also have 
a peep into the well. When the lion saw the 
refiection of himself in the waters with the fox 
in his arms, he instantly came to the c mclusion 
that he was looking on his enemy; and having 
let the fox drop, made a furious leap into the well 
and immediately perished. 

YIL 

There was a harlot in the city of KalyAnapura, 
who was in tbe habit of fleecing a hundred 
pagodas from whomsoever might appear to her 
in her dreams. It came to pjims that on a certain 
night a Bi\l.hrQa:i appeared to her in a dream. 
She described him to her servants, and told them 
to fetch him and extort the money from him. 
They seized the BrAhinan as he was going along 
the road, and told him of theaifair, and demanded 
the money. The Briihman was very much troubled, 
and pleaded poverty, but they would nob let him 
go under any circumstances. He accordingly 
represented his grievances to the king who sent 
for the woman and demanded an explanation of 
her procedure. 

She replied that she demanded the money as 
the Brahman appeared to her in her dream. The 
king said that he would pay her the amount if she 
should wait a little. He accordingly caused a 
post to be fixed in the street and the sum tied 
to the hem of a garment and suspended from 
the top of the pole. He then placed a mirror 
underneath, and sent for the woman, and told her 
what he had done and called upon her to put her 
hand into the mirror and receive fche money. She 
informed him of the impossibility of taking the 
money by putting her hand into the mirror, and 

i^ble’doinge of the Tiighlaka, of whom BnliM Ma^mhd 
Tughlak wag the last (1394-1413 A.D.l. — Ed.] 
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veqaeBted the king to order somebody to climb^up 
the brmg app^red to you 

drelm you may take the money that 
appears in a mirm-; I cannot order anybody to 

hand you over the bundle. i, i„ 3 

On hearing this, the harlot felt <imte abashed, 
bent down her head and went away. It is there 
fore necessary that those who settle disputes 
should be conversant with triolss. 

Till. 

There was a weaver in the Karn&tak, Hai- 
mantakabyname. who wove both coarse c oth 
and fine linen. But as his profits in the calliho 
were very meagre, he was not able to keep h^ 
and soul together. Adjacent to his abode w^ 
another of the same profession, Dhlmanta, who 
lived happily on the large income he derived by 
weaving coarse rough fabric. Once upon a time 
Haimantaka approached his wife and represented 
his grievances to her, told her how. despite lus 
intelligence in his art, he was not able to eke 
out a livelihood, and how much better placed his 
hrother-weaver was, though weaving only a 
coarse stuff. 

“ My talents are unknown to any one in the 
place,” said he, and determined to quit his home 
for another place with the object of amassing as 


make at home. The moral of this is: unlucky 
anywhere, unlucky everywhere ! 

IX. 

The King of Kalinga bad a washerman who used 
to wash his cli:>bhes exceedingly well and bring 
■and give them to him daily. One day, the king was 
exceedingly pleased with the scrupulously clean 
manner in which the clothes were brongiib to him 
and promised the washerman to grant any one 
prayer he might- make, l^he washerman looked at 
the king and said that he was most anxious to be- 
come the king’s minister, and requested the king 
to bestow the post on him. The king did so, dis- 
pensing with the services of his old minister, who 
had served him for a very long time. 

It came to pass that, not long afterwards, 

I a certain other king having hef>rd of the weak- 
ness of the washerman-minister, raised a huge 
army and gave battle. His master having heard 
of what had come to pass, called upon the new 
minister to muster his forces, to wliicli he leplied 
that as he had already made the necessary pre- 
parations, there was no cause to fear the enemy. 
The king fully believed in this statement, but 
was sorely disappointed, for not long afterwards 
the city was bombarded by the hostile armies. 
The king sent at once to the minister, told him 
of what had happened, and enquired of him as to 
the arrangements he had made. 


much wealth as possible. 

His wife rejoined : — *" Of what avail is your 
going to a distant quarter? You will get^^ only 
as much as it has fallen to your lot to earn.” 

Despite her remonstrances, he quit his abode, 
went and settled for a time in a far-off country, 
wove such dofchs as were in consonance with 
the requirements of the place, made consider- 
able money by fche transaction, and wended his 
way home. On the way ho stayed at an inn, and 
securing his treasure in a corner went to rest for 
the night. While he was enjoying ‘ the honey- 
heavy dew * of slumber, thieves rushed into the 
inn and purloined every item of property, so that 
when he rose up the next morning he found to 
his utter disappointment and distress that he 
had nothing left. He thus learned, very dearly 
indeed, the truth of his wife’s statements, from 
the school of experience. And, feeling very des- 
pondent, lived upon such small gains as he could 


The minister responded “ There is notlimg 
to fear in what has come to pass. But I find 
that the task of ruling a kingdom is a big affair, 
and while I was thinking of how best to rid 
ourselves of this difficulty, the enemy <3hanced to 
enter and blockade the city. Let them, there- 
fore, undergo the perils of governing the king- 
•dom. As for me, I used to wash the clothes of 
about a hundred f-atniliea in this city, but siiioe 
my elevation to the ministership I have had to 
give up my calling. I will now, thox'efore, resume 
it, and give you one-half the work and reserve 
the other half for myself; the calling being no 
trouble to me. On these considerations 1 have 
made no preparations for war.” 

The king was very much grieved when he heard 
this, but thought fche result to be the natural 
punishment of linking himself to a fool. 

(To he continued.) 


KOTES AHD QUEHIBS. 


KA.VIEAJ, AS A MUSALMAN TITLE. 

Thebb aro two or three Musalmdn life-convicts 
at Port Blair, hailing from Bengal, who hear the 
designation of KavirAj, and who appear to have 
been petty druggists and quacks previous to 


their conviction. This is a clear instance of the 
preservation by the descendants of converts to 
Isldm of their old Hindu family designation. 


R. 0. Temflu. 
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THREE DATES OF THE HARSHA ERA. 

BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.I.E. j GOTTINGETST. 

A. — An inscription of [Harslia-]SaniYat 184, from the Pafijab. 

S OME five years ago Dr. Fleet sent me an impi’ession, wbich he had received in 1887 from 
the late Prof. J. Darmesteter, of an inscription which is somewhere in the PaAjAb, This 
inscription contains four lines of well-preserved writing which covers a space of about 11" broad 
by 6" high. The average size of the letters is between and 1^". The characters are 
closely related to those of the Sarada alphabet, as is shown by the forms of the letters t, dh, v, 
s, s, Ih the medial d, and the superscript 6 ; but for n the peculiar form of that letter 
is used which we have, e.p., in the Kamu or Hamavana (in Bharatpur) fragmentary pillar 
inscription of the Suras^na family Vol X. p. 3.4, Plate), and in the Bengal As. Soc.'s plate 

of the Mahdrdja Vinajakapala of [Harsha-] Sam vat 188 (e,g, in the word sdsanasyai 1. 16, ihid^ 
Vol. XV. p. 141, Plate). They include numeral jdgures for 1, 4, and 8, in line 1, and for 
1 and 5, in line 2. Of these, the figure for 4 is the numerical symbol, resembling the alcshara klca, 
which we find (employed like an ordinary numeral figure) e.g. in line 30 of the Cliamba plate 
of SomavarmadSva and Asafadcva^ {ibid. Vol. XVIL p. 13) ; and the figures for 1, 5, and 8, are 
almost identical with the figures for the same imraei'als in the Bakhshali manuscript^ 
ihid.ig, 47, Plate i.,^ lines 8 and 9). The language of the inscription is Sanskrit; and the 
•whole is in prose. In respect of orthography, it may be noted that g is doubled before r in 
the word ViggrahOi in line 3. 

After the words tdi svasti nh !l, the inscription has the date samvat 184 'Srdvam-vatilb atra 
pin if * ill the year 184, on the 15th titkioi the dark half of Srfivaua, on this day.’ This date doeis 
nob admit of verification, but there can be no doubt that it must be refei^red to the Harsha 
era, and that, therefore, it approximately falls in A. D. 789-90, a time which well accords with 
the palseography of the inscription. As regards the wording of the date, attention may be 
drawn to the employment, instead of the ordinary vadi, of the term vati^ with which .we may 
compare its counterpart suttf for sudif in the dates of the Delhi Siwalik Pillar inscriptions of 
Visalad^va Vol. XIX. p. 218). In editing those inscriptions, I have stated that suH 
and vati are commonly nsed in Kahnir, and that, therefore, it is not at all strange that we should 
and instances of the usage of them also in the northern parts of India proper. After the date, 
the inscription apparently refers itself to the reign of a certain Vigraha, and it then records 
the foundation of a well or tank by Dh6n[dh]a, the son of Aghorasiva. It ends with the 
word but the name of the writer is either broken away or was not accessible in the 

original, when the impression was taken. 

Text.* 

I Ora^ s[v]asti 6iii li Samvat® 184 
2 Sr^-vaija -vati 16 atra di- 
3 maha“Sri-Viggralia-ra[3y6 ?]^ = gh6raai- 
4 va-putra-Dh6n[dh]^na vapi pratishthita9[H^]Likhi[ta]m® 


1 The same sign is used (in ‘ 847 ’)» hke an ordinary numeral figure, in line 20 of the Ko^ inscription of the 
Sdmania B^vadatta {ante, Vol. XIT. p. 4S) ; and similar numeral figures for 4 we have in the Bakhshfi.lt MS. 

2 The same figure for 1 is also used in the ChambA plate of S6mavarmadfi'Ta and AsatadAva. 

3 The figure for 8 in the plate differs very considerably from the figure given, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 36. 

* From Prof, J. Darmesteter’s impression. 

5 The word (hh is both times denoted by a symbol. 

c Read satitwaf. ^ 

7 I am doubtful about the aJcshara in brackets ; the original, possibly, may have jd ov jyd, 

8 Originally ^praiishthiiafh was engraved ; jgraUshthUd is used for :praUshtMpitd (in the sense of MritO), 

9 The name of the writer is not given in the impression. 
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B.-KhajuiAbd image insoription of [Har6ha-]Samvat 218. 

I„ Ar.MSur.. of Mia, Vol. X, Plate ix. 1, Si. A Cunnvng-lBam lias publblied u 
,lot. .; ; ph of aiiiuscriptioa which is on the pedestal o a statne ot the monkey-god 
i : I rt d iajurah6, in the Chhatavpa. State, Bandelkhaud ; and p 21, he has given 
J : anscriptoftliotextof it. in which the date which the insm.iption contnius is gave., iis 
^:uncanri 940 MMa-Mi 9.’‘0 My account of this short inscription is based, on Sir A. Ciui- 
uiiighain’s own rubbings, which some years ago were handed over to me by Ui. b ce . 

°Thc inscription contains three lines of well-preserved writing ^vhudi^ covers a space of 
r 11" broad by 5" liigb. The size of the letters is between I:*- and 1. . Ihe characters 
Pelono. to the northern class of alphabets, and wonld. in the absence of any date, undo, lined j 
l,e as^i-ned to about the hth eeiitary A. D. In the word Haruu at the cud of line d, and prob- 
a-dv also in -dlmajara in line 2, tliey include a form of the tiual m, consisting ol, a bad t-lonii o 
ir' I'vit.li the si.>'n of virdma below it.u And they also contain nirmerical symools tor 200, 10, 
and 8 in the date in line 2, wbicb I read samvaUr6 200 10 8 IM/hM-Mo lU. ^Tlie symbols 

which are employed hi this date are fairly accurately represented m Sir ;Y Ciinniugbam s 
i.hotoziiicograpli.'” The symbol for 200 is like the a/Mani ura, except that, the kdt tup 
.stroke of the letter s is drawn out into a hook wliicli is turned towards tlio Iclt. Uiubnibtodly, 
the symbol for 100, known to the writer, was essentially like thesymbol tor lUO vvhicli \s'n lias'C) 
.•.[/.'inline 1 of the Mathura image in.soription of the [Gnptn] year l‘5o {(hijita. 

Plate SX.XIS, A),i2 and the .symbol for 200. used by liim, is developed out of the syndiol ror 2w.J 
in line 2 of the Mathura image inscription of the [Uiipta] year 2.30 {ihid. JMatc xl, 1);, The 
sviiibol for 10, which resembles the akihu'a Iri, is like the syinhol tiir the stunc iminber in line 
14 of the Uighwii-Dubanli plate of the Mahdruja MahCmdrapala (unto, Vid. XV. pi. IIB, 
Flatcl, with this diSereneo only that a small circle is attached to the top of the .synihol on the 
rifdit'side. And the third symbol is a more developed form of tlie .symbol ,1‘or 8 in line 1 of 
the Bijayaga^h pillar inscription of 'Vislnuivsrrdliana of the [Vikvama] year 428 ((hqdn In^er. 
Plate xsxvi, 0), and is essentially like the later sign which looks like the iMhnni hru, Tlic 
word sarlwatsro (for smhvatsarah) of the date we also have, only spelt .<.'tt)nr'(/.sr(/, in the date of 
'[Havs 5 lia-]Saihvab 183 of the .Bengal As. Soo.’s plate of the Ihi/niriy//; Vin lyukapiUa 
Vol. XV. p. 141, 1. 17), while the date of [Harsha-]Saihvat 155 of the Digliwa-Diihaiiri plate of 
the Muhdi-dja MahSiidrapfila, instead of it, has samvatsrd (ihul, p, 113, 1. l-l). The laiigtiugo 
of the inscription is .Sanskrit, writing by aii uncultivated per.son. 

The inscription divides itself into two parts ; the llr.st, propior right bait' of theibrce 
lines (marked A in the te.xt) is in pro.se ; the second, jiropcr loft lialf (markeil li in the 
is a verse in the Anushtubh metre. The part A, in line 1, records [that the .stninc under 
which the inscription is engraved is the work or gift] of Gdlla,tho son of 'Srihlla (or Bahila, 
as the word is spelt in B); in line 2 it has the date, given above; and in line 3 it adds tlmt 
Golliika, i.a., GQlla, bows down to the holy Haiiumat. And B repeats, in verse, that (Jollaka, 
the son of Bahila, piously made (or gave) the [statue of] Hanumat, the son of the Wind. 

The only thing of interest in the inscription is the date, partly becan.sc this duiealso,.in 
my opinion, must be referred to the Harsha era, and partly because, if my views roga riling 
the era which is employed here be accepted, this for thepi-eseiiti.s the latest certain date from 
an inscription in India proper, in which mimorical symbols are made use of, Coiiccr ning 
the first point, I need only state that for Harsha-Samvat 218 the date would coiTt'.SjH)nd to 


ni See also ihii, p. 30 i ‘ The date is in the boginninjf of the second line, whiuh I rend aa “ Samvcdura. hujulrc-ils 
nine ( and ) forty,” the figures being those of the old notation with the 9 placed inmiediately on the riglit of tho 
symbol for Imndredfi.’ 

11 A similar (not quite the same) form of fiual m is usod in the KtVA iiiscriptiou of the Dovadattu 

ante^ Yol. XIY. p, 45. ’ 

12 Compare also thesymbol for 100, iu the symbol for -100, Gupia hiscr., Plate sxxvi, 0, Uuu 1. 
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Friday, the 15th January A. D. 824,13 jg j^gt about the time to which the inscription 

would be assigned on palseographical grounds, and that we know of no other era of which tlie 
year 218 would fall ill the 9th century A. D.i*'' And as regards the second point, the latest 
Indiaii^^ date with numerical symbols, from an inscription dated according to one of the well- 
known eras, hitherto was that of the Bengal As. Soc.’s plate of Viniiyakapala of [Harslia-] 
Samvat 188 = A, D. 793-94. It is a carious, but rather significant fact, that that date of 
Vinayakapala’s plate is the only other known date which, like the date of the present 
inscription, contains the word samvatsro, 

Text.ic 

A. — 1 Orh [n^"] Gollili' SAhila-pu(pu)trasya I 

2 SariiYatsrdi® 200 10 8 M^gha-Sudi^^ 10 [|] 

3 Sri-Hanumaiitam Golliikah prauamati [il^J 

B, — 1 Sahilasya"^ sutah srinirin=l-Ianiiraun2i=iPa- 

2 van-atniaja [m] kar6d-dliarnimam=sri- 

3 lokya Goliriko'-^^ prakribaih Harim [iF*] 

C. — Panjaur inscription of [Harsha-] Samvat 563, 

In ArclicGoh Siirv. of India, Vol. XIV., Plate xxii. 3, Sir A. Ouniiingliam has published a 
photo/dncograph of an inscription in four lines, which he discovered at Pahjaur (Panjor, Pahcha- 
pura), an old town about 70 miles north of Thanes war, and 80 miles north by east of Peheva 
Pehoa),2‘i in the Pahjab; and ibid. p. 72 ho has given, without any comment, a transcript of 
the text, in which the date of the inscription is read as ^samvat 56 . . Jeth Siidi 9 war Suh'ed 
Although I possess an excellent impression of this inscription, kindly given to me by Dr. Flee t 
I am not prepared, owing to tlie damaged state of the second and third lines, to publish the full 
text, which, indeed, with the exception of the date, does not seem to me to be of any importance. 
The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, greatly influenced by the Prfikrit of the writer. 
The characters look like a mixture of the ordinary Hagari and the Savada characters ; they in 
some respects resemble those of the Chambii plate of Somavannadeva and Asatadeva, and still 

Thelaamo lOtli tiilU of the bright half of the same nioatli Magha of the [llaraha] year 155 of the data of the 
Dig'hwd-Dubauli plate of Mahdadrapfila, w'hich admits of verifioation, oorreapouds to the 20th January A. D. 701, 

I'he only later date, hithci'to publi-^shed, of an iiisoription in wliioh the Hiirsha era is employed, is that of the 
PeliGvd (Pehon) inscription of the rei.^mof Bhejadeva of Kanaiij, of the year 276 [given in words and numenil 
fiffures) *, Iml Vol. I. p. ISO. I take this opportunity of stating that the PiktchUJiahirdctM, which is mentioned 
iuthePehevti inscription (see iWA p. 18S, note 25), is the 14fch tithi of the darh bilf of the amAnta Chaitra (or 
pur.iiinanta Vaisikha), and that it is so called because bathing in the Ganges near Siva on a Tuesday during tlii.s 
Hilu is believed to remove trouble from Pisachas. 

1C InNepAl we have an inscription of [Gupta-] Samvat 5.35 = A. D. 85b55, iu the data of which numerical 
symbols are used (ante, Vol IX. p. 1C8, Plate), and even one of the Kewur year 25^ = A. D. 11:38- 39 (Prof. 
BeudalTs Journey, p. 81, Plate). 

1C From Sir A. Cunninghnm^s rubbings. 

u This is used in the sense of the Genitive case ; judging from the list of names, given iu Ep. Iml. Yol. IV. 

p. 171, the proper form to employ would have beoii Gdlidtoi/ft. 

i« Road samvaisarah and see my introduotory remarks. 

w The rubbings have clearly Mi, not siidi, which is the reading of the photozinoograph. 

20 Metre: feloka (Anushtubh). 

■21 The writer apparently meant to say ^rimanta^h Hanumantath. 

22 The photozinoograph, instead of m and the sign of punctuation, has here an a /jsharu which looks somewhat 
like h't and was so read by Sir A Cunningham ; but I have no doubt that the sign in the rubbings is a final form 
of m, followed by the sign of punctuation. 

25 If the following prdferttoh, which is quite clear in the rubbings, is oorreot, G'ild/cl must be altered to 
; but I do not understand the exact moaning of the wovd prdkn'itcm, nor do I see how the words prJJcfltaih 
Harm are to be construed with what precedes. 

21 Ses Archceol. Surv. of India, Yol. SIV. Plate i. 
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more those of the Chambil plate of Bh6tavai'made7a.2s Owing to the nature of these character 
it would be somewhat difficult to assign the inscription on palmographical grounds to aiiv 
particular eentuiy ; it is sufficient to say that it cannot well be earlier than the llth, nor late’r 
than the 14th century A. D. 

In line after the words owi svusti [oft] 11, the inscription contains a date which I read— ■' 


Sammvatss 563 Jetha-Stidi 9 vAra S fiirm .-ij 27 

Three of the four numeral figures of this date are not drawn very accui-ately in Sir 
A. Cunningham’s photozincograph. In the original, the figure for 5 is like the figure for 
3, e. ff., in line 33 of the Harsha inscription of Vigraharfija (Up. hid. Vol II. p. 124”piate' • 
the figure for 6 is a more ornamental form of the figure for 6, used in the "B’alcli'slrlli 
manuscript (e. g., in lines 25 and 26 of Plate ii., ante, Vol. XVII. p. 276) ■ and the 
figure for 9 resembles the figure for 9 in the Slyadbi.l inscriptionss (Ep. hvl. Vol I p *173 f ) 
The figure of the unit of the number of the years (which is fairly well drawn in the photo 
ztncograph) may be compared with some of the figure-numorals for 3 in the table of Prof 
Bendall s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manmeripts ^ ; there is just a po.ssibilitv tliat it 

would ^ Sanskrit, tlie date 


Saihvat 563 Jyaishfha-fiudi 9 Sukra-vftrA, i, e., Friday, the 9th of the bright 
half of Jyaishtha of the year 563.’ 

Considering the locality where the inscription is, and the fact that on palmo-^raphical 
grounds . has to be assigned to some time between the llth and 14tl, centuri A l! I w 
sure that the era to which the date must be referred here also is the Harsha am 'nn'’ ^ i 
other date with details for verification, which may be confidently referred to tl.is era:, is the S 
^ the Dighwa-Dubanli plate of the MaMrC.ja Mah6ndrapa]a,»o the 10th of the bri^lffi half I 

Nol\t correspond to the 20th January A I) 7(1] 

Now, judging from that date, and assuming the years of the Harsha era to have h^n Chaitrtld] 
years, our date of the month of Jvaishtha of the vanr m i , ^'‘aitritth 

1168, in Kaliyuga-Sainvat 4269 eiireT And LT.f ^ 
faultlessly. For in Kaliyuga-Saii vat 4269 expired the 9tb^^f ft 

responded to Friday, the 17th May A D 1168 « when ti° i”' ^ Jjaishtha cor- 

10 h. 50 m. after mein snnrise. ’ ^ ^‘ndod 

That we should have so late a date of the Harshn nm T -a 
ooenrrenee of dates of the lOth century of the Gupta-Vallbhi 7 T than the 

dates will be dicovered, when the eouLy about tL^w ^ 

for inscriptions. ^ lhaneswar and Panjaur is carefully searched 


^ See ante, Vol. XYII. pp. 7 and 10. ' ~ ~~ 

tfta palatal denoted hereby the sign which in the Sftrada alplmbot denotes 

date of SakeSaW 6t4 from Java we 

^ The figure for 9 resembles even more f^lnfs^iTr \ ’ 
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SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 

BY G. K. BETHAM. 

No. IL — The Vana-vim^Ma/iaim^a. 

Part I. 

A SALUTATION to tlie great Ganapafci t 

The Risliis' asked : — ■ “ 0 reverend all-knowing and most wise Suta, wliere is the auspicious 
place which was formerly called by you VanaT^si ? Be pleased to tell us in detail how it was 
built, and how it became holy.’’ 

The holy Suta I'eplied : — ‘‘0 Rishis who desire to know, listen to this holy story, which 
is the remover of sin and cause of astonishment to all hearers. After the destruction of the 
(former) world, the great Brahma, Lord of the Worlds, created many worlds, male^ and female 
rivers, causing delight to the people there, and* he also created seven cities and seven villages 
(suburbs ?). 0 great Rishis ! listen to their holy names : namely, Vanaviisi, Kusa, Lankfi, 

Kasmira, Knndinipura,^ Jahari,^ and Mandari.'^ These ai'e the names of the villages.® 
Yanavusi was called Kaumudl in the Krita-Yuga ; in the Treta-Ynga it was called Baindavi® ; 
it will be called Jayanti in the Dvapara-Yuga ; (and) it wilP be called Yanavasi in the Kali- 
Yuga. The person wdio bathes in the Varad^ at Yanavilsi will get the same benefit as if he 
bathed in the Ganges for sixty thousand years. The great rivers® are the I'emovers of sin. 
People who have curbed their passions^ always go and bathe in the Yaradu in the month of 
Karttika, and then return to their own places: therefore it is the holiest river. 0 great sages, 
listen to the rules for bathing in that river : — a Brahman, having got up from his bed during 
the fourth part of the night, should^ being attentive, contemplate the feet of ^iva in his mind,^^ 
and he should wash his teeth, and in this way he should become stainless. Longing for (the 
state of blessedness) and wearing his cloth, he should afterwards enter the waters of the 
Yai^adu according to rules, and first |)ray thus to the river to remove his sins — *0 goddess 
Yaradu, remover of sins! Thou that risest in the Sahyadri mountains and goest as high as 
^Sri-'Saila, I bathe in thy waters to-day! 0 Yai’ada, chief of the goddesses, partaker of 
the powder of Gauri, remover of sins, accept my oferings and become the means of my 
happiness.’ After having given offerings to the river Yarada, he should perform his 
ablutions, and pleasing the gods and the sages, wearing clean clothes, should become holy. 
Finishing his daily ceremonies, he should worship the god Madhukesa; and all sins committed 
in former lives, by one act will be thus remitted. There is no doubt that he becomes sinless 
and gets the same benefit as if he had bathed in the Ganges. The worship of Madhukesa is the 
remover of great poverty, thej^estower of great wealth, and the remover of great sin : the Vaiuda 
resembles the Ganges, and the god Madhukesa resembles the god Visv^svara, • Vanaw^si 
resembles Kusi, and is the giver of supreme bliss. 

Now I will relate the history of this place. 0 great sages, listen to this. Yerily in former 
times there lived a Brfihman, called Martaiid.a, who resided in a foreign country. He knew the 
VSdas and Veddngas, and pliiloKSophy, and was always devoted to his daily (ceremonial) duties j 
hospitable, a fire-worshipper,^^ and always charitable to every one. His wife hated 

him ; crooked-minded, harsh, cruel and disobedient to her husband’s commands. Her husband 


1 The Brahmaputra, the Indus CSindhu), and the Sona are all of the masculine gender. 

2 The capital of Vidarbha or the modern Berar. 

8 Probably Jejuri ; the sacred shrine of Kfmijll Euo, near Poona. 

* Perhaps Madura. ® Lit, so the villages are called. 

6 I. 6., belonging to or consecrated to Bindu or &iva. 

7 This conversation is supposed to take place in the Trfit^l- Yuga. 

8 I. e., the Narmad^l and others, 9 Or being beyond the reach of passion, 

10 I. 6., meditate upon, ” AgnihCirin^^ BrMiman that maintains a perpetual fire* 
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. , -1 -1 oiif] iumTiGcl £iiiotli 0 r woiuiiii vC^ . - 1 -iL.^i 

loiiig oog»i.a»l of ttis, till the ood of lUo Kolpa. Slio afloowai-d. 

a,Odlo.l,odi.d..d«rt^ ^ g„Ui„.= ,„U. .e....i.,ia.. too.,. 

,™.U.bi,od fo...tt. of tl. Satydd,! «a,.>aiuo too „»y yoata „ g. oa, 

distress and IV itliout food. ,c a, i i . . 

_ Ai 1 vAlicTions in<XTi find ono or tlio ICirclciB 

irxioi- ,.sjr:fd 

Mi.o«.,.'tl.ve« tl.o ifl.o le.T.. upon lie.-, aad at tho more toi.ol. of tl.oii, »l.o loll, lm„ ami 
a-oilt ta from Mm. Si. Ml at hia foot oojiog. - ‘ Save .ao ! oavo mo ! froomg l,„o ll„- 
wondering BriUniian asked her what was the matter. That worslni,.iKn- o^ fc'va, whose 
heart was fixH of fe£ir, said to her, who was unfit to be seen and ot tern hlu voiec and 
horrible shape : — VirSsoa said : — ‘ O most cruel, terrible and fearsome goblin, tell nio wliu you 
are and why jmu have such an ugly shape.’ 

Hearino- the voice of Vir6sa and remembering her former .suns the gobhii replied : 

‘ Previous to this, I was the wife of a Brahman in my fifteenth birth. 0 Brahman, my luisha. id’^ 
name was Miirtauda and my name was Chanclika. Sometimes I used to wish evil to iny 
Imsband and did not act according to his washes : weeping and casting mysult down on the 
evround I daily cursed my husband, and I used to weep when ever I ajvproiudieil liirii. 
I subdued p“)eople by various philtres and oliarms ; and I was addicted to adultery iind also to 
improper conduct. I stole money belonging* to my husband and gave it to otlier peoplt^. 
I used to eat before my husband ate and T ate from the cooking utensils: my hiisl)aud used 
to eat after me and I used to stand before him in dirty garments. I used to si( on the broom, 

oil the mortar and on the tbreshoId.i3 I used to look at ray husband s(!Ver<-Iy and Npeak to 

Mm harshly. I was addicted to drinking and used to talk to ^hlras. If any boivuMfuI^ pm-mn 
came within my view I subdued him forcibly ivith charms and philtres and sported witli liiiu 


to my heart’s content. 

‘ Once upon a time, when under the inflaonce of liquor, I burned (hwvn my husbamrs houso, 
and my husband knowing me to be of such bad habits abandoned rie. Ife nuumiml niiotlior 
woman according to thelaw,and aftera while I died and went to %runani[P].‘‘^ Yamn nii stnaiig 
me despised me deeply, and saying ‘0 servants, throw her down, beat Imraud In* ml her,’ lie <>1: 
the terrible shape plunged me into torment. He made me live in hell up i.o the ol* the Kalpa and 
caused me great distress. After that be caused me to enter the wombs of the lowest kimls of 
animals. I will tell you of those lives, and when I think cf thein I trornblo : — in the roii rtocmth 
life I was a tigress ; in the thirteenth birth I was a lioness : in the twelfth life I w'as a ( fen lab ) 
alligator ; in the eleventh life 1 was a miingoose ; in the tenth life I wub a liziarcl ; in 
the ninth life I was a python; in the eighth life 1 was a vile bitcdi ; 0 Bmliniaa, lu the 
seventh life I w^as a sow; in the sixth life I was a hen ; in the fifth I wuh a Hei'|toui; in 
the fourth 1 was a porcupine ; and in the third I was a crow : in the second birth I was a 
Mahar born blind and afiected by leprosy, and the cavities of my nose ami ears wore full 
of ulcers and worms : my relations and oven my parents deserted nio — iinliap|)y, writhing, 
weeping, distressed with hunger and thirst and full of sores. A certain Brulimun saw me in 
this condition, burnt by the sun, naked and unable to walk. Uttering the woials * 'Siva I 


Lit., entorod into the womb of a g-obliu. 

It is considered to be an ominous thing to use any of these things as a seat : the mortar is used for scpavatiiitf 
the rice from the husks. 

u The city of Yataa — the lower regions. 
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Biva ! ’^5 lie wont a\vay, and I, distressed in various ways, died on the spot. I then entered 
into the womb of a goblin, and there also I was in great distress. I had a large and protruding 
belly, a large mouth and nose, hollow eyes, tawny hair, my hands and feet were like tdW^ 
(palm-leaves), my neck was thin eiiougdi to pass through the eye of a needle, and my voice 
vras as terrible as the clouds at the end of the Kalpad^ And now my shadow always looks like 
the sky, water seems like stone, trees look like brambles, and wdiat I eat appears like poison ; 
distressed in this way, I have passed five hundred years. But having fortunately seen yon 
I consider myself blessed. 1 once heard the. name of Biva when I was in the form of a Miihar, 
and owing to the greatness of that merit I have met you to-day. 0 great sir, relieve me, 
relieve mel The good are full of compassion.’ 

So greatly lamenting she fell prostrate at his feet. The humbled woman, remembering 
her trials, wept sore and the great sage saw her rolling, much distressed, on the ground. 
His heart melted with compassion for her, and in order to remove her sorrow he said : — 
‘0 goblin daughter, get up and take courage; I will relieve you to-day; be quiet, he 
quiet.’ So saying, he went away from her and niade"^^ a cavity of his hands ‘ 0 goblin, 
hollow-eyed, fearful and of trembling body, hear me! The VaradA is the holy river for men. 
She is in the city of YanavAsi. She actually bestows beatitude ; the mere beholding of 
Madluik^svara secures happiness, Y’hat reason can there be for anxiety for men after death, 
■when there is so great store of happiness there P ’ So saying, he took her with liim and went 
back to tho VaradA. Seating her on the bank of the river he bathed himself, and then plunged 
her body in the sacred stream, saying : ‘ May Madhuk^svara save (yon) I ’ At the mere touch 
of the holy water she lost her goblin shape and lie adorned her body with the cast-off flower.s 
of MaclhukSsvara. Immediately the followers (attendants) of Biva, brightening all the eight 
directions (of the heavens), came quickly to them wdtli the vimemaP They placed the lovely 
woman, wearing beautiful garments and smeared with sandal-'wood powder, in the vimdiKt^ 
which grants all desires. Then the good woman, adorned -with all kinds of ornaments and 
accompanied by the Biahman, felt nnicli satisfied in her heart, and after walking round the 
Brahman and worshipping Madhukesvara, she, shining wuth her own lustre, got into the 
vim etna, and wdiile all the people and the people of YanavAsi were looking, she was borne 
swiftly to the paradise of KailAsa. 

YanavAsi is the place to live in, Madhukesvara is the object to be seen, the VaradA is the 
river to batlie in for all people KScarching for religious and other happiness. Therefore 
MadliukAsvara should always be chosen as the object of worship. That merit which is obtained 
by charity, that benefit which is gained (by bathing) in holy waters, that happiness which is to 
be found in all other sacred places is to be gained by worshipping Madhukesvara. 0 good 
people, a certain hunter named HuT3.da coming (to YanavAsi) with the intention of stealing, 
saw tho worship of Madhukesvara, and went to KailAsa.” 

Part II. 

A sAriUTATiON" to the great teacher DafcfcAtr6ya ! 

The I? ishis said : “ 0 great sage, whose sin has been put away by saluting tho feet of 

g[^a,--thou who kiio west, by the favour of thy teacher, both the past and the future, we 
pray thee to tell us in detail tho holy story of Madhukd&vara. Who wos the hunter named 
Hai3.(Ja, and when did he come to steal? When did he come toMadhukesvara-protoeted 
Vauavast ? When did he see the worship of Biva, and how did he attain to final happiness ? 
Thinking over all this, please toll us in detail.”' 


Expressive of pity, compassion; also occasionally of disg*ust. Coryjoha umlraculifem, 

r. e,, tbe tlainder, etc., at the end of the world. 

r. assumed a pi'iiyerliul attitudo, i® Tho chariot cf the gods, self- directed and self-moviug’- 
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Suta replied “0 assembly of ilisliis, who are desirous of hearing, iisLeu io luy siory,, 
bv the mere hearing of whieh join’ devotion to Siva will be increased. O Brahmans, formerly 
ill the Trefca-Tnga, in the time of the great sage Manu, there lived a certain hunter name{t 
Hiinda, the leader of the tribe of Pulindas^o He was cruel, a slayer of animals and fond of 
huntinf^’.* he was very expert in the use of the bow, and he was very brave. He had four 
brothers* who were like him and were always murderers 21 The wicked Pulinda lying in wait^i^ 
used to kudl travellers ; the evil-hearted man was always anxious to take away the ^wealth of 
others, Doing this and being eagel'* to amass great wealth he meditated vrherc to build 
fort that his enemies could not enter. 

While he was debating with himself in this way, his beloved wife Pulikast, the daiigliter' 
of Bakunda, a cruel woman, thought : ‘ Now I will ruin my father’s enemy.’ So thinking she 
tvame geiitiy to her husband, and PulikAM spoke thus: — ‘There is no doubt that all your 
followers are against you, therefore you should always act circumspectly. The fortress 
belonging to my^father is in a hut on a mountain. There is no donbt that it belongs to 
us by'^inheritance. There is much water on the hill which cannot be found by strangers, and 
there are many Hons, tigers, bears, etc., there, and in the hill there is also great treasure which 
lias been amassed by my ancestors. A king named' Malla, residing in the city of Baxndavh23 
knowing that my parents had grown old, came there with a large army. Besieging the hilh 
fortress he killed my parents; and taking all the wealth and turning out our followers and 
relations, the bravo king,. Malla, took possession of* the fortress. I, who had boon turned 
out and gone to another country, came to you.^^ Up to this time I Lave never told thivS to 
Tou. * I shall do something when opportunity offers’ — thinking thus, O hnsbaTid, I did 
not tell you this before. now resides in Baindavi, having' his lieart and mind al-taclied to it. 

He has a few warriors, but they are not very brave. You are wise and xxjvvevful, and your 
brothers are powerful also. You have many mountaineers, i, e., Aiulhras, Kiratas, Ivuiuiw, 
Pulindas, Pulasikas,^^ KaAas, Kolhas, Abliiras all these are always attached to you. 0 iny 
beloved, I should like to start this very day.’ 

Hearing this speech of Pulildsi, the chief of the Pulinda tribe praisexl his wdfo for her 
foresight, and said to the loader of his men: — ‘O E:umbhai;Lda, by my order call all tlio 
dwellers in the forest qniokly, with their weapons : call all the hunters of my caste, the Pulindas, 
the Birukas, all the Prahmikas and all our otliei* friends. This day I intciid to scale the 
best of the hill fortresses.’ 

Heax'ing him say this, Humbhrnuia, according to the orders given hiiu by Huneja, sent 
messengers to the various hill forts and forests to summon all the leaders of the liuniorH 
residing there. On receiving the summons all the hunting tribes set out, keeping one man 
behind for the protection of their respective homes. Some mounted on, horses, soine on ekv 
phants, some on donkeys, some on jackals, some on lions, some on tigers, some on bears, Borne 02 > 
porcupines, carrying bows, painted bows,^^ clubs, javelins, spears, maces, slirigB and sw^oi-ds in 
their hands : all the tribes living in the forests of Mauheha, Muiicha, Bhata, Bherintla,''^® etc., 
(came). Seeing them, come, Hundaharangned them as follows : — ‘ All the warriors have become 
proud and puifed up because they are living with Malla, They killed my wife’s parents, captured 
the fort and drove all my relations away to foreign countries. This day, accompanied by you, 

20 A name applied to any wild or barbarous tribe, particularly hunters, more especially to the tribes of Oeatrul 
India, 

21 takers of life. vi Xrtl, blocking the way. 

Or Yanavfisi. J, 0 ., married you, 28 j. Malla. 

25 Tossibly inhabitants of PalAsika, the modem Hulaagi in the Belgaum District. 

2T An aboriginal race inhabiting the KarnAtika ; they are mentionod, in t\iQ Briliai-Sarhhiid., Vi$hnu-TuHn a, 
IfaTtdbfedrafa and Bdwdyajaa (see ante, Tol. XIV. page 321) 

Aboriginal bill- tribes ; no traces are forthcoming of them, 

a* Ornamented or indented bows. bo Forest tract 5 their exact situation is unknown. 
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I will besiege the fort, and haying killed all the defenders I will afterwards destroy her 
principal enemies** 

Hearing Hu^cVs speecli, all the leaders of the mountameers accepted it and cheered.^^ 
He then set out, followed by them, for the hill on which the fort was situated. At the 
time of his departure all kind of music were played, many large drums, cymbals, bells, 
kettle-drums, side-drums, tambourines, madhiis^^^ numdalas,^^ majestas[?'],^'^ and golden horns. 
Being excited by the music they went with him, cheering and shouting. From the different 
kinds of cheering and shouting, it would seem as if the god of death had come accompanied 
by thunder-clouds, and the Taulavas^^ wondered -what it was. Thus making an uproar, they 
forcibly ascended the hill, going from one forest to another ; and clambering over large 
I'ocks, they at length came in view of the fortress, situated on the top of the hill : the stones 
of which are always wet with the spray of waterfalls, having the soothing sound of bamboos 
blown by strong bi'eezes, and beautified by numerous date palms, hetahP^ trees and 
palmyra and fan palms. The hill, having betel-nut trees on it, looked lofty and shapely as the 
betel-nut tree, and was fragrant with the sap of the large sandalwood trees broken by the 
elephants (in their passage). 


On seeing the fortress they (the assailants) cheered. The soldiers of Malla, residing in the 
fort, heard them shouting, and viewing them from the interior of the fortress, they jeered 
at them : — ‘ these soldiers are weak, oui’ (leader’s) parents, being unsuspecting and old, acted 
foolishly, but we are strong.’ Thus thinking, they carried Huada and placed him on the top 
of the liill.37 They all then, by his orders, went back to their respective komes, as they came. 
Wiien they were all gone, the hunter made himself happy with his wife, and during the 
night he used to descend from the hill and plunder the market-towns, returning to the 
hill with his booty. 0 Brahmans, after a time, he thought (much) that he would revenge 
himself by murdering Malla on a certain night. Then the wicked man got ready to go with 
his brothers and his followers, disguised as pilgrims, on one sivardtri. They set out with some 
pilgrims on the pretence of going to the ydtra of Madliukesvara at Baindavi. On the way they 
all sang (hymns), muttered prayers and meditated, being devoted to the feet of 'Siva. Having 
bathed^n ke river Varada, and having applied holy ashes to their foreheads, they, wearing 
rosaries and carrying things necessary for worship, stood near Siva. ThenHuncla, pretending to 
be a pilgrim, stood with the other pilgrims in the mayda^a of 'Siva. Malla then came there with 
his wife and sons and daughters, and the people of the place, and pei'formed a great worship 
with auspicious hilvo^^ leaves and flowers, flowers, hundci^^ flowers, 

i7?a7iddra^^^ flowers, and IcSiaM flowers; also with coloured rice, various kinds of dainties, 
cocoanuts, pomegranates, plantains, jackfruit, mangoes, grapes, dates, etc. Intending to 
please MadliukSsvara with his great devotion, he offered these sacrifices to Sambliu with great 
respect and effusiveness. At the end of the worship the great king^^ served the god with 
a dance. All the people who had come there, besmeared with holy ashes and decorated with 
holy rosaries, performed worship in many ■ways. Some recited Furd7ias, some said prayers 
some chanted Vedas, some told religious stories, some read from the Sdstras so as to please 
Siva, some uttered holy spells and some muttered prayers, and some devotees of 'Siva danced, 
throwing up their garments.'^^ In that great festival some dancing-girls danced, and various 

31 I, < 3 ,, uttered the words ‘ Sddlm, sildhiV : the challenge of wrestlers to each other, the sound produced by the 
beating of the hand on the arm and thigh. 


32 Musical instruments, not now in use. 

"'3 The modern mridangUj tabor, ^ Various sorts of drums. 

35 The people of the Tula country or Tulu- speaking people. ^ r 7 

3G JPctndcLnus odoraiissiwiis. That is, made him master of the hill.^ 9 ^ wiarwe os, 

39 A tree bearing white flowers ; called after Drona, the son of the sage Bharadv§.ja, 


40 The great- flowered jessamine {Jasminwm gravidifiorwm), 

41 Jasmimm arhorescens : a small tree bearing large white flowers. 

42 The coral tree CETythrma fulgens) ^8 I. e,, Malla. 


44 A favourite'form of worship. 
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kmds of masical iastruments were played, and many devotional songs -were sang. Having 
finished the areat worship in the presence of the god, he offered oblations, together with the 
other principal people and citizens who were present. He offered the oblation in the name of 
'Siva and also in the name of the protector’, and he kept awake till the auspicious time.*® He 
worshipped the pair (husband and wife), and gave various charitable gifts. 

Hnnda meanwhile was watching his opportunity during the great ceremony. Keeping 
himself awake, he was thinking within himself: ‘When shall 1 kill Malla ? Wlieii he is asleep P 
When shall I break into the treasury of the god ? When shall I burn the houses ? When shall I 
utterly destroy all the citizens?’ Thu.s thinking he could not sleep that night, owing to 
excitnient. 

The followers of Mulla, taking him for <a thief, beat him, and, noticing his movements, told 
the kiug'abo-at them. The king kept silence at the time, and completed the worship of Is vara. 
He ate his meal the next day and satisfied all the Brahmans greatly. Then calling together ali 
liis tributaries^® and ministers, he mad© up liis mind to kill the cruel Hunda and the Tnlindas 
and to take possession of the hill. He therefore assembled many brave warriors skilled in 
war, and they, being led by many kings, pursued after Hnnda, and in their pursuit they 
made a great noise in the forest on that hill. 

Hun^^, seeing that they were come to kill him, ran away, and they pursued him in 
thousands. Intending to go to his own foi’tress, he came to the bottom of the hill, where the 
soldiers of Malla wounded him with their ai*rows; whereupon, he, being confused, begam to run 
about hither and thither (aimlessly), and they, coming near him, seized him and killed him on 
the spot. All the kings, after killing his followers and his brothers, went back to their 
respective homes, and then the country became tranquil. Then the followers of Yama came 
with their nooses and I'ods, and bound and beat Hunda, and took him to the abode of Yama. 

On the way*7 t]ie followers of Siva, seated on the desire-gratifying vimdna, going quickly, 
met the followers of Yama and beat them angrily, and, stopping and releasing Hunda from 
the nooses, they caused him to sit in the virndma. The servants of Yama, panting and 
standing at some distance, spoke thus : — ‘ Oh you devotees of the Lord Siva, who are acting 
properly^® we salute you ! This hunter is an evil-doer and a slayer of animals, he is not fit to be 
seen by the god (Siva) : therefore leave him and go. He used not to perform the holy worship 
of Siva on Monday ; he never performed the observance of Sivaratri : lie did not worship Siva 
on Ashtami, or on Ohaturdasi, or on any holy day. Therefore, leave him and go. He did not 
go (on pilgrimage) to any place of Saukara ; he did not bathe in any Tirthas ; he never conse- 
crated himself to the religious observances of Siva. Therefore leave him and go. Doubtless 
we need tell you nothing more.’ 

The followers of Sankara, on hearing the words of the followers of Yama, replied thus : — 
O followers of Yama, what you say is just. Now listen; we give you a concise^® reply to your 
many words. Sivaratri is the specialday for all who worship Siva. O ye followers of Yama, 
'it is indeed an inestimable benefit to any one if he goes to Siva’s (holy) place (on that day). 
This Pulinda, a righteous person and a leader of the worshippers of Siva, went to the holy river 
Varada, and, keeping vigil near Madhukesvara, witnessed the great worship. Hven the great 
serpent (Mahasesha) cannot connt all his merits. Therefore this person deserves to be near the 
feet of Siva. O followers of Yama, cease your murmuring. Sankara always resides in these 
holy places, Varanasi, Kailasa, Mandara, on the top of the Sahyadri, Gokarna and Madhukfi, 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras, and even persons born in the lowest caste, such as 
Antyajas,^^ ChandAlas,®® Pulikasas, if they bathe specially in the Varada on Sivaratri, and see 

¥1, 5., till day- break. Dependant kings or chiefs. 

Xfxt., in the middle of the ■way. Dti., in the right way. 

Lit,, one. fio Or YahavSsk Lit,, born of the lowest wombs. 

M M^hars. fis Out- castes of mixed parentage, BrAhman and Sudra. 
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Madhuk^s vara, doubtless, become one with Siva. All those mortals who pray thas, * O god 
Sambliu, residing in Vanavjisi ! 0 Madhukesvara, mercifully save me, who am trembling -in fear 
in this wordly life,’ are to go to Kailasa.’ So saying, the followers of Siva, triumphing and 
singing praises, went aw’ay. O Dvijas®^ (Brahmans), this is the most success-giving of all the 
(holy) places of 'Siva. This place is the giver of beatitude and is Biva’s favourite spot.’’ 

(To he continued,') 


THE VILLAGES IN THE GUJARAT RASHTRAKUTA GRANTS FROM 
TORKHEDE AND BARODA. 

BY GEORGE BUHLER, Pn.B., LIi.D., C.I.E. 

In the Torkhede grant of the Gujarat Rfishtrakuta Govinda, published by Dr. Fleet in 
the E'pigraphia India^ Vol. III. p. 53 if., the local chieftain Buddhavarasa grants the village 
of Gdvattana, belonging to the estate of twelve villages, called Siharaklshi, to the 
community of the Chaturvedins of Badarasiddlii. Dr. Fleet has already stated that 
SiharakkM must be the modern Serkhi, mentioned in the Postal Directory of Bombay, and 
must lie close to Baroda. The identification is phonetically unobjectionable and certainly 
correct. For the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gujarat, No. 29, shows Serkhi north-west of 
Baroda, on the river Men, a tributary of the Mahi, in N. Lat. 22® 20', and E. Long. 73® 8'. 
A little further north lies the small hamlet of Kdtna, which may be identified with 
Gdvattana, or rather its equivalent Gdvattanaka. G6vatianaha would regularly become 
Goind in Gujarati. But the hardening of the medial consonants, which is not rare in Pali and 
in later Prakrit dialects, occurs also in the vernaculars. Badarasiddhi, where the donees 
resided, is the modern B6rsad in the Kaira Collectorate# The fact that hadara becomes in 
Prakrit h&ra is well known, and is particularly mentioned by Hemachandra in his JPrakrit 
Grammar, I. 170. The vernacular equivalent is hSrm The second part of the compound siddlii 
must in Gujarati become sidh, as short final vowels are invariably dropped, as in ndt iov ndti 
and numerous other words. The form of the name, Bdrsidhi, which thus results, is, I believe, 
still occasionally used and found also in the name of the Brahmans of the town, who are called 
both BdrsidMs (Sherring’s Indian Castes, II. p. 261) and B6rsadas. The more common form 
B6rsad is the result of the tendency of the Gujaratis to substitute a for ^ — whereby they 
convert, as the proverbial saying is, even 'Siva into a corpse, 'Sava, — and to drop the aspiration 
of aspirated consonants. I may add that Borsad is not very distant from Serkhi-^Siharakkhi. 

A Brahman of the Borsad- Badarasiddbi community is also the donee in the Baroda 
grant of the G ujanlt Rashtrakhta Dhrnvarilja IT., published by Dr, Hultzsch, ante, Vol. XIV., 
p. 196 £(:. The name of the town is spelt in this case Vadarasiddhi, because the grant does 
not use the letter da, but invarably expresses it by va. The majority of the other geographical 
names mentioned in the grant is traceable on the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gujarat, No. 8, 
in the Daskroi Taluka of the Ahmadabad Collectorate. But it is necessary to correct the 
reading in 1. 31 (p. 200), where Dr. Hultzsch doubtfully reads ^grdm6parata{sta\sildvallindmd. 
The bracketted letter is really a badly formed d, as may be seen from a comparison of the d 
in dcandrdThha^ (1. 34) and dcJihHtd (1. 45), The name of the village is, therefore, in reality 
Asiiavalli. 

With this correction we obtain the following data from the grant, which may be at once 
confronted with those on the map mentioned : — 

Grant. Map. 

Village granted : PuSila villi O 

in the District : KaSahrada KS-sandra^ 


Dvijas {lit., twice-born. Brahmans}. 


1 In N. Lat. 22° o i' and E. Long. 72> 32 . 
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Geani*. 

/ V^hichcha nadi KMrl river 

Boundary , East : 1^ V6rivadraka Barddra (?y 

Boundary , South : Chatuhsarl Clidsar^ 

Boundary j West : Asil^valli Asiaii 

Boundary, North : Yinhuchavalli Vinjh6U 


With respect to the name Kasandra, often called Kasindra-Palacji or Pain, it must be 
noted that it represents not the Sanskrit form, given above, but its Prakrit equivalent 
Kasadraha, the second part of which in Gujarati becomes dlira or clrd, as in G6dhra or G6dra, 
the representative of G6draha. The modern Barddra for Vdrivadraka, properly B6riva- 
draka, furnishes an instance of the transposition of two vowels, which occurs also in other 
Gujariiti names. Properly it ought to be B6ridra or B6radra. The change is in this case 
probably due to the influence of the name Barddr^, which occurs so often on the map of 
Gujarat, It is interesting to learn from the inscription that the river Kha,ri was called formerly 
V^hiohcM. Is a name like Vechh or Bechh. still applied to any part of its course? The 
place of Pfisila villi is now occupied by a village called Kopra. 


AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT RELATING TO THE FIRST BURMESE 

PREFACE BY E. C. TEMPLE. 

Preface. 

Some few years ago I purchased a copy of Wilson’s Documents of the Burmese War, 
1827, in a binding by Hering, unfortunately much injured, which had belonged, by the book- 
plate in it, to C. Hopkinson, O.B., the fact of the Companionship of the Bath being inferred 
from the device of the Order depending from the coat-of-arms. 

At page 216 there is a MS,. footnote of interest in the present connection. It is attached 
to Document No. 178 (B), which is an extract from the Government Gazette of the 13th April, 
1826. This document commences quaintly,— “We have been favoured with the following 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Deputation to the Court of Ava ” — and then proceeds to 
publish a diary of the deputation. It appears that on the way up the Irrawaddy, on the 28th 
Februarjq 1826, the deputation met Mr. Price, the Missionary, and, after dinner, “ there w^as a 
good deal of desultory conversation kept up amongst us. Just before the meeting broke up, he 
(Mr. Price) acquainted us that he had an interview with the King and Queen the day before 
in the morning ; that great alarm prevailed on account of our deputation ; that the Queen fell 
into hysterics, and that the King, on seeing him, had called out, ' Oh Price, save me ’ : that this 
was caused by a false idea of the object of the deputation, it being said that the chief o^our 
flying artillery was coming up, that we were spying out the road, and that, under the guise of a 
present to the King, one of the articles we were bringing was a musket so contrived as to 
explode without gun-powder.” Now the footnote above-mentioned is that attached to this 
last remarkable statement, and it runs thus ; — - “ This was a very beautiful, well-made, and most 
powerful steel cross-bow, with silk strings which I had got made just before leaving London, 
in the beginning of the year 1824, by Jackson, in Wigmore Street, and which Sir Archibald 
Campbell requested me to let him have to form one of the presents to be sent to the Burmese 
king. I did so, together with a handsome new silver watch I had just received from Madras 
for my own use. — 0. Hopeinson,” 


» In N. Lat. 22® 55' and E. Long. 72® 45'. s Lat. 22° 54.' and E. Long. 72® 41'. 

* In'N. Lat 22’ 55' and E. Lat. 72° 38'. » In N. Lat, 22® 57' and E. Long. 72 ® 41'. 
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At the end of the book are bound into it a number of blank leaves, on part of which only, 
as if the writer had intended bo include a great deal more than he accomplished, is the docu- 
ment to which these remarks are a preface. It is unsigned, but is written in the same clear 
handwriting as the note first quoted, and is, therefore, presumably, by the same writer. 

The document is commenced merely with “ See Appendix, page xxix and by a reference to 
that page will be found the official {Qovermnent Gazette, May 22nd, 1826) version of the private 
narrative which the MS. gives of the first attempt to cross the mountains between 
Prome and Arracan. 

At p. 214, in a distribution statement of the British force in Ava {Government Gazette, 6th 
April, 1826), it is stated that the Detachment o-oute to Arracan consists of the 38th l^ative 
Infantry, with Lieutenants Trant and Bissett, of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department,” 

I have two copies of a remarkable book, — Two Years in Ava, from May 1824 to 3!J!ay 
1826, “by an officer on the staff of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department” ; John Murray, 
1827 — ou the front inside cover of one of which is noted, apparently by some one making a 
catalogue, “ [Trant, Capt. J. A.].” That Capt. Trant was beyond doubt the author of this 
anonymous — and, to my mind, most intelligent of all the individual books on the War — may 
be taken for granted from a footnote in Lawrie’s JPegu, 1854, to p. 287 : — Trant’s Two Years 
in Ava, Ch. X.” Now, from p. 416 of that book, which commences a third account of this same 
expedition, we learn in a footnote that “the contents of this Chapter [XVII.], with but few 
exceptions, were published by order of Government in the Calcutta Government Gazette for 
May or June, 3826.” 

It would thus appear that Capt. Trant was the author of both the printed accounts of the 
journey from Prome into Arracan ; but who the author was of the narrative now published I 
cannot say, for he could not have been ‘C. Hopkinson’ himself, as he was too senior an officer 
to be with the party. 

From his copy of Wilson’s Documents, we learn who * C. Hopkinson ’ was. Thus, at p. 87, 
where an account is given of the attack on Melloon [Mai on] on 20th January, 1825, we find : — 
“ The efforts of all concerned in the attack were of the most meritorious description, but to 
none was the success due in a greater degree than to the Artillery and Rocket Corps^ under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hopkinson and Lieutenant Blake.” This notice also accounts for a MS. 
marginal correction in Col. Hopkinson’s handwriting on the same page to a statement in the 
text: — “Colonel Sale was wounded whilst in his boat.” On this Col. Hopkinson remarks, 
“ just as he got ashore.” 

At p. 194 ff. is given Sir Archibald Campbell’s despatch on this action, which contains, 
and no doubt gave rise to, the mistake as to how Col. Sale was wounded. In this despatch, 
Sir Archibald recommends Col, Hopkinson to the Govern or- General’s notice. And, again, at 
p. 210 ff. is published the Governor- General’s Orders after the war, in which “ Brigadier and 
Lieut.-Coloael Hopkinson ” is twice mentioned with distinction. 

With these remarks I now print the MS. in full. It can be compared, as above said, -by 
students with Trant’ s two published accounts, which are not at all inaccessible. 

Document. 

Narrative of an Expedition by a Detachment of the 18th Regiment of the Madras Native 

Infantry commanded by Major David Ross, and accompanied by Lieutenant Trant of Hie 

1 In a curious collection of old-world chromo-lithographs and plates entitled, ‘ To the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company these eighteen views taken at and near Rangoon are respectfully dedicated, 
by permission, by their Grrateful, Obedient, Humble Servant Joseph Moore, Lieut, of His Majesty's 89th Eegiment,’ 
and published by both Kingsbury and Olay in 1825, in Plate 12 is shown a rocket, rather out of drawing. 
The Plate is entitled * Rangoon, the position of part of the Army previous to attacking the stockades bn the 
8th of July, 1821.’ This collection of Plates is worth examining, if only bo grasp the difference in methods and 
implements of warfare between the First and Third Burmese Wars, a period of about 60 years only. 
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Majesty’s Service, and Lieutenant Bissefefe of the East India Company’s Service, both 
belonging to the Quarter-Alaster-Generars Department, as Surveyors to ascertain tiae 
practibility of moving a body of Troops through the Arracan Mountains from Prome to 
Arracau, The Corps had with it a party of 60 Native Madras Pioneers with two Officers- 

The party cominenced its march by crossing the River Irawaddy at Pekang Yeh, where 
it was about 1,600 yards broad, on the 13th March 1826, a short time after the treaty of peace 
was signed with tlio Burmese at Yandaboo, from whence it moved to Pekang Yell in eight 
pleasant marches, and, on its arrival, encamped close to the River for the facility of embarking, 
while the Officers occupied the Kyong, which is one of the finest buildings I ever saw, but 
at present gave us a most melancholy picture of the miseries of war. The richly gilt, 
embossed and inlaid with coloured glass boxes lay broken and scattered about, as did the 
books, many of them on religions subjects being in the golden Pali type, thus wantonljj- 
destroyed by the followers of our Army. On our approach to Pegam Mhew, the Burmese 
Chief, who had been sent with ns for the purpose of procuring us supplies and assistance, 
and safe conduct through the hitherto unexplored country by any European, arrived from the 
opposite shore at 11-0 o’clock, bringing in his company twelve canoes, and the crossing of the 
River immediately commenced, so that before dark 200 men, with a proportion of baggage, was 
got over. The elephants, 36 in number, were sent higher up the Ei ver, and w ere crossed 
over to an island in it, from whence they easily swam the rest of the way over. The next day, 
the I4th March, was employed in transporting over the remainder of the detachment with tbe 
Commissariat, which was effieoted with the trifling loss of three ponies and five o-r six bullocks. 
The breadth o-f the River at this season was about 1,200 yards, and from the point of embarka- 
tion to where we landed, 1,600 yards, with a very strong current, About 11 o’clock next 
day, 15th, Lieutenant Bissett, of the Survey Department, and myself started with the Commis- 
siariat for Sembaya Gungj tbe Regiment moved in the evening. After proceeding a short 
distance along the hanks of the River, leaving a small fishing village on our left, we struck 
inland to the village of Kutchmen, The whole of this part of the country is overflowed during 
the rainy season, and a rich deposit remains on the water subsiding ; indeed, the whole soil 
appears alluvial, and the country, everywhere that we have seen, is extremely fertile, and in the 
neighbourhood of the village rice was cultivated by irrigation, the water raised, as in India, by 
the Piccotah, or Yettum. 


The village of Sembaya Genng mnst, from its present appearance, have been very extensive, 
bat it is entirely destroyed, having been burnt by tbe Burmese when their Army retreated to 
Cholain Men, when the British Troops carried Maloon, to prevent the inhabitants remaining and 
giving any assistance in the way of supplies. We took up ground for the encampment of our 
little party to the southward of the village on the banks of the Ohelain River, on arriving at 
which place we were told that the loads had been plundered from four bullocks, and that this 
part of the country was noted for its number of thieves; one man was seized, but, no offence 
being proved against) him, he was released. 


On the 16th we marched' at daybreak, and arrived at the Chelain River about 8 o’clock ; 
extremely good, and evidently very great pains had been taken to make it so, being 
bordered on each side by a parapet wall of brick, seemingly intended to protect it from the 

ChelairS ® grounds which were abundantly watered from the 

bom o f T’- an appearance of richness and 

rcrntl^ed “OBt pleasing effect, and was particularly striking to our party, so long 

accustomed to have seen little else than abandoned villages and deserted uncultivated fields. 

After breakfast I went with Lieutenant Bissett to take a survey of the Port of Chelain Men, 
which IS a place of great antiquity, being one of the oldest brick forts in the country. It is 

« extremely well chosen ; three sides of it 
completely surrounded with water, and the road to the south, also easily laid under water 
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also. Formerly the fort was entirely of brick, bat there is now little of it remaining, except at 
the north-east side, bttt there is one bastion entire, bnt apparently of a later constraotion ; the 
sections between the remaining portions of brick-work are stockaded. The circumference 
of the fort we found about 2,634 yards. The houses both inside the fort and outside had 
been destroyed as at Sembaya Geung, and for the same reason. 

Chelaiu .VIen, during the late war, furnished 10,000 fighting men for the Burmese Army, 
the half of which only proceeded down the country towards Rangoon, and few of those who 
went had yet returned. It had been intended to have sent one wing of the Regiment, aooord- 
ino- to the instructions furnished us, by the way of Talack, but we had reason to believe that 
the road was quite impassable for beasts of burthen, and that there was no water, so this 
intention was obliged to be given np. 

On the iVtli March we commenced our move at daybreak; the road led through extensive 
paddy o-rounds, but which at this season are dry. The high road strikes off to the right at 
the Pa °oda Seeing-ghoon, and ran in a southerly direction, but is not frequented at this season 
of the year from the want of water. At this point our march lay in au easterly direction to 
the village of Pounglahavy, which is situated at the foot of a small range of hills covered with 
iuuo-le, and on the back of a very extensive Jheel, which is formed from the overdow of the 
great River Irawaddy. On this water there were nnmerous docks of water-fowl of all 
descriptions, so little accustomed to be annoyed or' disturbed as to allow us to pass within a 
few yards of them, and afforded abundant game to those of our party fond of shooting. 
A large jackal was seen here by Capt. Smith, which proves Major Symes to be wrong in the 
assertion that there are no such animals in Ava. We encamped on the banks of the Jheel, 
about a mile from the village, and beyond it. It seemed to be numerously inhabited, the 
people coming in great numbers to see the “ Colars Strangers.” From a small hill near the 
village we had a dne view of the plain beneath, extending to the banks of the Irawaddy, which 
appeared to be about four miles distant. 

Marched, as ususal, on the morning of the I8th. The first part of the road winding along 
the borders of the Jheel, which we then crossed for about a furlong, — to have gone round would 
have been* about a mile — at about a mile from the Jheel we ascended a small Ghaut to the Pagoda 
of Minnshutwah, and thence to the village of Kwazee, which is a considerable place, and in it 
there are boilers for saltpetre which is produced iu the neighbourhood. From Kwazee to 
Koonzomy or Coonzomy is a distance of about three miles. Koonzomy is situated on the 
banks of the Mow River, which river is navigable for small boats. This place is the southern 
boundary of the Ohelain District, which for richness and size is the finest in the Burmese Em- 
pire, and is said to contain 200,000 inhabitants. A little above Koonzomy we crossed the Mow 
River, and passed through the village of Eeungulrah, which has a large gilt Pagoda and several 
good Kyoungs. Four' miles from this place is the village Lehdine, at which we encamped; it 
gives its name to the District. The road for about two miles before we arrived at Lehdine 
ran between two Jheels of a large size, which served to irrigate avast extent of paddy -ground. 

This was a very long march, and the detachment did not reach its ground until very late. 
I was this day with the rear Guard, and did not reach my ground until one o’clock.^ We got 
some very flue toddy, which we found most refreshing, and abundance of fine usb. This 
district is said to contain 24 villages and 10,000 inhabitants, and is generally fertile. 

We started next morning at daybreak, as usual; the road led through an extremely well- 
cultivated country, interspersed with several groves of Palmyra-trees, from which are ex- 
tracted large quantities of toddy. This morning we had a specimen of the summary justice of 
the Burmese. The old Chief, who accompanied ns, was displeased with some of the villagers ; 
he jumped off his horse, and, seizing a stick, the thickness of his wrist, made some of his attend- 
ants hold the culprits head to the ground. He began beating him with all his strength, 
taking a spring into the air at every stroke ; we with some difficulty persuaded him, after a 
time, to desist. 
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We this daj passed through several villages, all well inhabited, men, women, and children 
fioching to look at ns ; they were all very respectful, and did not appear in any way alarmed; 
many of them, from their mode of making salaam, had evidently met with Europeans before. To 
prove the entire ignorance we were in as to the nature of the country, it was always understood 
that the Upper Provinces depended on the vicinity of Rangoon and Bassein for their Rnpply of 
grain, and that onr having the possession of these places would cut oft the supplies from the 
interior, when, in fact, the reverse is the case, as we could now plainly see, for almost the whole 
country we had passed from the banks of the Irawaddy was far better cultivated than any 
we had seen elsewhere. "We this day passed by the village of Sheegeonn, which is inhabited 
by Shans, a very warlike race ; they are something similar to the Burmese in appearance, but 
with features rather more prominent, and they wear loose trousers instead of the silk or cotton 
lounjee worn by the Burmese. We this clay encamped at the village of Kevensah, situated on 
the banks of the Mine River. The country about is low and jungly. This is the southern 
boundary of the Lehdine District. 

In the evening we had a fine view of the mountains, and in the morning (20th March) we 
moved at daybreak, and, after twice crossing the Mine River, arrived at the foot of the filrst 
range of hills, and were now on the eve of deciding the so-much-questioned point of “ whether 
there was a practicable road or not from Ava, through, or over, the Mountains to Arracan — 
a fact which, could it have been ascertained two years before, would have saved the Government 
vast trouble and great expense, by being the means of terminating a most harassing warfare iik 
about half the time it had taken. There was an evident ascent during the whole of this day^s 
march, but nothing but what the cattle could easily surmount; after once more crossing the 
Mine River, we encamped in the vicinity of the famous Kyoung and Pagoda of Chatvah. The 
scenery at this place was really magnificent, the Pagoda and Kyoung standing on the summit 
of an almost perpendicular hill, the Kyoung being gilt from top to bottom. To the southward 
and westward was a range of hills, and in the valley beneath, in which we were encamped, 
the Mine River was flowing over its stoney bed clear as crystal, winding its course within a few 
paces of our tents. The Pagoda of Shoe Cbatvah is considered of great sanctity, and resorted 
to by pilgrims from all parts of the Kingdom, At the Pagoda is shewn a mark, an indentation 
on a stone, said to have been impressed by the foot of Gaudma, and which is held in great 
veneration. This footmark is enclosed in a small gilt Kioum, surrounded by a quadrangular 
railings ; into its precints admittance can only be obtained by money, exacted by a person 
appointed by the Government, which demand seemed to be proportioned to the rank of the 
visitor, but the lowest demand seemed not to be less than about the value of 20 Rupees, The 
pporer classes, from whom payment was not enforced, paid their devotions ontside the enclosure. 

In descending the hill on our return, one of the party had the curiosity to count the number 

of steps, which were found to be 970, the whole way covered by a beautiful carved canopy 

supported on pillars of carved teak wood. 

On moying next moraing we followed the coarse of the riyer, which winded throngh the 
hills for about 4 miles. We then ascended a small range, at the foot of which was an extensive 
plain coyered with the most Inxnriant pasturage, and cultiyated land, watered from the riyer 
Mine. After passing two small yillages called Servah and Cheetalaing, we arrived at the large 
stockaded village of Massah Min, the chief place in the District, and to which it gives itsnanTe 
and in which are seven villages computed to hold 10,000 inhabitants ; its quota of fighting men 
called for daring the last war was 300, none of whom were down the country, but were em 
ployed as a Garrison in its stockade, and for the defence of the hills in its neighbourhood -the 
personal appearance of the inhabitants of this part of the country, not ohy from a more 
pleasing caste of features, but with their dress, being neater than any we had met with before 

The stockade did not appear to be of any great strength, and was falling to decay, hut snrl 
rounded by a » ahittis [w]. ‘-“J, nnt sar- 
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From tliis place the road led through a small range of hills covered by thick jungle, until 
%ve arrived at the small Kyouug village of Doh, and here the country for a short distance "vvas 
more open. We encamped on the bank of a Nullah which empted itself in the Mine River, and 
■which we had during this last march crossed and re-crossed nine times. Having had few oppor- 
tunities of observing the Kyeang until now, we strolled in the evening through the village 
which was surrounded by a strong pallisading 8,s a protection from wild beasts, as well as to 
confine their cattle during the night. The Kyeangs are quite a distinct race of people, 
inhabiting only the hills ; they appear to acknowledge the Burmese supremacy, hut governed 
immediately by a Chief of their own race, and, contrary to mountaineers in general, they are not 
of a warlike character; none ■were employed by the Burmese during the war. They appear to 
have but little idea of religion, beyond the Sun and Moon as affording them light, and their 
cattle, ■wine, and poultry as affording them subsistence. The women, on arriving at the age 
of 40, have their faces tattooed, which gives them a hideous appearance, not improved by their 
dress, which is composed of black cotton ; that of the men in general, white. They are em- 
ployed ohiefiy in fishing the mountain streams. The fish, when caught, is laid upon a frame of 
bamboo, having fires underneath, and thus completely dried, and then become an article of 
traffic in the valleys, and are exchanged for rice, cloth, &o., &c. 

At the usual hour we commenced our march this morning, and almost immediately entered 
a narrow valley with extremely steep hills on each side, covered with thick jungle, which at 
this time was dry and withered, from the turning of the long waste grass, a thing that often 
occurs ; and when it does, it, of course, destroys all vegetation for a time, within its course. 
The Mine River fiows through this valley, and we this day crossed and re-crossed it 31 times. 
At one part of the road the ascent was so steep as to oblige us to dismount from our ponies, 
and it was the cause of much detention to our baggage. We stopped this day at a confined 
spot in the valley hardly large enough to give us space to pitch our Sepoys’ tents ; we, however, 
contrived to crowd together, 

Knowing that we had to ascend the great range to-day, we moved offi at an earlier hour 
than usual, which was the cause of some unpleasantness from the darkness, especially as the 
road was broken and rocky, and interspersed with water-courses of some feet deep ; at the 
distance of little more than 4 miles from whence we started, we arrived at the foot of the great 
range of mountains, and here took our leave of the Mine River after tracing its course, a distance 
of about 30 miles. We then began to ascend the mountains in earnest, and on foot ; to ride was 
out of the question. 

Our horses were led up, ourselves and followers scrambling after in the best way we could, 
stopping occasionally to rest and to allow the elephants and other cattle to come up. Wlien 
about a mile up, we stopped to breakfast under the shade of some large trees, procuring water 
by descending about 200 yards on the north side, where a fine spring rises in a ravine, 
surrounded by large trees and bushes of ... .2 From this place for the distance of about 
a mile the road was very abrupt, and at one point of its defence was placed a stockade, the posi- 
tion well chosen — the advance to it from the western side being along the top of a narrow 
ridge from 12 to 15 feet broad and a distance of 5 furlongs, and the whole length of the ridge, 
with the exception of a narrow footpath, defended by a strong abattis. The road continued 
very abrupt, and great pains appeared to have been taken with it, bnt much injured by the 
torrents of water that must at times rush along it. The soil appeared of a gravelly nature, 
mixed with sandstone. Three miles further on, and we arrived at the sumrayt of the Arracarx 
Mountains on the great range of Pokoung Rojnah Tonng, which is now the boundary of our 
Eastern Empire. The mountain we had just ascended is the highest of the range, and is called 
Marang-Mateng-toung ; the whole of this range, as far as we could see, was covered with a thick 

^ This and a second like hiatus seem, to show that the writer was oopying some MS. which he could not 
always read. 
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, ,, , ivliich we observed the walnut flourishing most luxuriantly, the 

forest of lofty trees, a » ^ ^ further we halted at 

fruit of winch. “ Naddy^Gine which commands the whole of the road, and which, if 

“ ^rrr.n b.d; o/,fX.e «». b. . »».«„ .b...de b. 0„ 

occupied bj eie ^ant of water, none being to be got except at the dis- 

^ ..«os. p„p..dio.b., d....* . o„ d.pb»i. »d 0*1, 

tance ot “W y ,„ithout althouo-h every exertion was made to procure it for them ; 

orcomrboVmen and animals w^; excessively fatigued by the march : the rear guard did not 
ot comse, oob in the mornina:, leaving on the road three elephants and many 

bXks " One"Il"pbant, as if he was perfectly aware of the difficulty, refused to attempt the 
. !c nt even at the commencement. None of these animals could be recovered, although every 
pains was taken. The distance we ascended in this day’s march was six miles, two furlongs. 


We could not move this morning until 10 o’clock, but at this hour we set off. Our road was 
down a most precipitous descent for 6 furlongs, when we came to a small spring of water which 
flowed in a valley on the right of the road, and here we stopped to allow our cattle to drink ; 
we then descended again a distance of another 6 furlongs, and so very steep was the road that 
some of the cattle that fell, unable to recover themselves, came rolling over the others and 
cansino-crreat confusion and distress ; even the elephants kept their feet with great difficulty. 
We he“re“found a small weak stockade, iutended apparently as an advanced post to the one on 
the hill The road from hence wound round the side of a conical hill, with a steep precipice 
on our ri<-ht. The whole of these hills were covered with a superior species of bamboo, growing 
UP very stoai-ht to an immense height. An accident happened here which might have been 
attended with serious consequences. Lt. Vivian was leading his pony over a fallen tree, which 
the animal sprang over, and alighted on some ground which gave way with him, and, being 
unable to recover himself, rolled over the edge of the precipice and hounded over and over to 
the distance of 100 yards, when, to the great astonishment of every one looking on, the 
animal regained its feet apparently uninjured and began eating the surrounding leaves. 
iPioneers and ropes were obliged to be sent down to drag him np, and on his resurrection even 
his saddle was found to he uninjured. The nature of the grouud during this march was much 
the same, being generally on a ridge on the side of a bill running around it. We had, at 
diffierent times, a sight of the stockade we left in the morning, now towering above our Leads 
and seemingly mingled with the clouds. At dusk we encamped at the fall of a ridge at a place 
called Waddeh. A short way down the southern side of the ridge was a spring of water, and 
the access to it not difficult — a most important relief to our poor cattle. On this day’s march 
the baggage arrived between 9 and 10 o’clock p.m. The ascents, after leaving this place 
were numerous, but the road generally good through a very fine bamboo jungle in which are 
numerous herds of wild elephants, the tracts [sic] of which could he seen in every direction. 
There was little variation in this day’s march, the road lay Over the ridges and necks of land 
until within two miles of Snrwaywah, when it began to descend gradually, and we shortly found 
ourselves to our great delight on the hanks of the river Deng [sio]. Here we got plenty of fine 
fodder for our cattle and good encamping ground for ourselves. We had been led to snppose 
that from hence to Deng would be hut a short march, and that the road was good, but we found, 
on crossing the river, and ascending the opposite hills, that it was with the greatest difficnlty 
w-e could keep on our feet, the grouud being so remarkably slippery, and as we were marching 
before daylight, darkness added not a little to our embarrassment. Shortly, however, after the 
day broke, the road became better, running through a thick jungle. We crossed over eight 
mountain torrents, all of which had bridges composed of strong wood and well formed, but 


decay had commenced, and they would have been unfit for onr troops to have passed overj 
which was unlucky, as it gave our Pioneers much trouble to out and form roads, which they 
were obliged to do np the steep hanks. We again crossed the Aeng River, leaving the hills 
entirely to onr right. The road now ran through a flat country covered vrith jungle. After 
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crossing the Kaing Nullah, and once more re-crossing the Aeng River, we arrived at 
looked-for village of Aing. Here we found a small detachment of the 68th Bengal Native 
Infantry. The headman of the village, with several of his people, came out to meet us, and 
afforded us every assistance in lioasing tlie men. 

"We liad thus snccessfully accomplished in twelve days a march through a range of 
mountains heretofore entirely unknown to Europeans, and the existence of _ any road ttro’ig’i 
which, by which a body of troops could move, was not believed. This point is now decided, 
and in any future war with the Burmese this knowledge may be of great importance, leading 
as the route does into the very heart of the Burmese Empire. It appears that this road was 
commenced about the year 1816 by order of the present King’s father, who employed 500 naen 
for the purpose, giving them at the rate of about seven Rupees a month. The responsibility 
and superintendence of the work fell on the Chiefs through whose districts it passed. In iai7 
they had nearly gained the summit, when 200 more men were added to the working party, an 
the work was in consequence completed in 1818. 

We here enquired what means had been used to transport the famous colossal statue of 
Gaudma, taken by the Burmese from the Ariucanese across the hills, and were told that forty 
years ago orders had arrived for it being sent to Ava by Ingy Kadoo, for which purpose the 
head wL taken off, and the body divided above the navel. Three rafts were then constructed, 
on which these different parts were floated down the Sunderbunds to Chandwaye ; thence it was 
transported in the same way to Tongo Koung, at the foot of the hills, where it remained until 
a road was formed to Padown Mhew just below Prome. When the road was made, the three 
parts were placed on sledges and dragged by manual labour over the mountains to the banka of 
the Irawaddy. 


The only inhabitants we found at Aeng were Mugs, the Burmese having long since deserted 
to avert the deserved retaliation they were likely to meet with from this race of people for the 
numerous cruelties they had^ practised on them during the ... . and sway of the 

Burmese. Aeng is situated in a small plain, surrounded by a thick jungle. In the front runs 
the Aeng River, and on each side of the village is a small river, or rather large nullahs. From 
this place there is no road down the country, 'the communication with the lower provinces 
being entirely by water through the Sunderbunds. 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TXJLUVAS. 

FEOM THE PAEBBS OF THE LATE A. 0. BTJENBLL. 

[ContimieA frowi Vol. XXF., f). 342.) 

Mr. MANNER’S VARIANTS. 

No. 2. — THE ORIGIN OE THE BHTJTA- PANJURLI.s® 

When the God Narayana was in Vaikuntha and when the thirty and three Ihartfs of gods 
who are the offspring of Iditi, and Kanva and other ascetics, Niirada and other Eishis, 
Vidyadhara and other Bhflta tribes, and Urvasi and other celestial women were serving at the 
feet of the god, one day BrahmA came to pay a visit to the god NArAyaaja. At that time the 
gate was kept by two watchmen named Jaya and Vijaya. Brahms! asked them thus: — 
“ 0 Jaya and Vijaya, I wish to go in. Will the god be at leisure now ? ” 

They answered :— “ O Brahma, at this time there are many persons inside, but you will 
surely get an opportunity to go in.” 

Two versions of ttiB impoitant Bhftta legend have already been given. This is the oompletest version and 
oontains many remarkable passages,— E. Oe T, 
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So saying, they let him in. Thereupon he went in and saw the god and thus exclaimed : — 
“ Yictory, yictory, unto thee, 0 thou that fillest the fourteen 'worlds, thou omnipotent, eternally 
holy and eternally pure, thou spotless one and good and self-dependent, thou form of trans- 
cendental brightness, thou form of illimitable size.” 

While Brahma was thus praising him, the god addressed him and said : — “ 0 Brahma, art 
thou happy in the exercise of thy authority ? Is the whole of the creation in all the worlds 
progressing ? ” 

To this Brahmft aiiswered and said 0 god, why dost thou test me thus ? Dost thou 
not know how the worlds are going on ? Art thou not he that doest all these things ? Why 
dost thou speak thus, complimenting me ? Am I not thy [Nar^yaiiAs] servant ? Why 
dost thou make much of thy servant? I am et^ual to the dust of thy feet. Thou oughtest not 
to speak so highly of me.” 

To this Narayana answered and said It is true that you are my servant ; but throughout 
the world if one respects others he will be respected by others ; but if one does not respect 
others, others will not respect him. He should not shew him any disrespect. I will tell you 
something more : hear me. The people of the world commit sin and then blame me. 'I'hey do 
not see their own sins, but blame me in vain. When they fall into distress, then only they 
remember me. But when they are in prosperity they forget me. What shall I do with such, 
men ? They commit sin only j they do not do any good deeds. They revile one another. They 
despise others, saying this man is so and so. Brothers born under the same roof, and of the 
same parents, quarrel and fight “with one another, and fall upon forts and castles, and possess 
them and enjoy them. They do not support the mother that bore them, but hearken unto their 
wives, and forsake their fathers and mothers and brothers and hate them. Besides this, they 
make distinctions and say, that man is of that caste, this man is of this caste ; he is 
of a low caste, I am of a high caste. I must not touch him : it is a great sin for me to touch 
him. Besides this, they steal one another’s property, and covet one another’s wives, and envy 
and hate one another, and kill one another by poison. All such heinous sins they commit, 
And yet I have not commanded them to do such things. I have not commanded them to 
hserve caste distinctions, I have commanded them not to lie, not to covet another’s wife, not 
to rob another’s property, and not to envy others. I have commanded them according to the 
Shdstras which I have made. I have given them commandments according to the word. To 
me caste is nothing. Wherever righteousness, faith, truth, peace and a quiet mind are found, 
there I hold communion. Those who do not act according to my statutes and commands have 
been condemned by me to receive Yania’s punishment in hell. Besides this, there are those 
who make distinctions at feasts. Such also will have to endure the punishment of hell, Now 
I am very glad that you have come to me. What is the business for which you have come 
here ? Tell me your purpose iu coming to me.” 

When he said this, Br^hniri answered and said : — “ 0 Lord, I am always anxious to see 
thee. But there is no means of doing it. I have no time, owing* to pressure of work. Thou 
knowestit.” 

To this, the god replied 0 Brahma, sit awhile here; now I&vara will come. Yoir 
can see him also and then go. See the wonderful things that take place here,” 

To this Brahma said I do not understand what the cause of this is. Thou must 
tell me.” 

To this the god said ; — See ! what is to take place must not be told beforehand ; whether 
it IS known or not, it must not be told. Remember this advice.” 

While t/hey were thus speaking, tsvara and PS-rvati were sitting on a throne in Hailasa, 
aud sixiy and four thousand of male demons were dancing joyfully, and praising tsvara. 
They were leaping and shouting, running and biting at each other, and snapping and tearing 
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and vspitting at cacli otlier, and swallowing and sucking at each other, and bawling. In this 
manner they came before Isvara, and prostrated themselves before his feet, and begged 
him to give them his orders. Isvara commanded them, saying: — “All of you must now 
come with me to Vaikunfcha. The god Narayana is thex’e. He is the Lord of us all. Let ns 
pay him a visit, and return.” 

At this, the great demons came out very joyfully and descended fram KailAsa. Isvara 
and PArvati, sitting on a bull dancing like a black-bee, with trumpets and pipes and drums 
playing, came down from KailAsa to Vaikuntha. At that time the door-keeper Jaya spoke 
to Vijaya thus : — “ 0 Vijaya, tell me, who is this coming with so much grandeur ? ” 

He said: — “This is tsvara coming to pay a visit to the god. What a multitude oE 
demons is with him ! What is this? Where were all these demons ? Where wull they get 
space to sit or move 

While. the}^ were yet speaking, the demons came before and Isvara came behind them. 
When the}?' a 2 xpro ached the gate, Jaya and Vijaya quicklj^ got up and stood before the gate wdtli 
clasped hands, saying: — “Bo gracious unto us 2 ^ 001 * gate-keepers; we are always keei^ing 
the gate.” 

So saying and praising him, they kc2:>fc their iiost as before. In this manner, Jsvara 
entered in and began to 2 ^raise NArayaua, and Brahma also 2 '>raiscd ISTArayana, After ])oth of 
them had finished praising him, Karayana asked Isvara: — Isvara, are you dwelling in 
KailAsa as in former times, or are you wmrse olf than formerly ? ” 

isvara answered : — “ By tliy grace I have been ha23py till now.’^ 

In this maimer, while Brahma, Vishnu, and Isvara were sj^eaking for a long time, the god 
KarAyaiia perspired. Then he scratched his arm-'25it. Then some of his persj^iration droj)ped 
down U2)0ii the earth, and out of that iiersixiration a great boar was born. He came U 2 oon cvexy 
one and drove every one before him. At this, the followers of Isvara and the gods wore 
astonished exceedingly, and asked the god Harayana : — “ What is this ? Whence is this boar ? 
Where has he been so long ? What is the cause of this ? Please tell us,” 

When all the gods asked this of the god NArayaua, he said unto them: — “O yc gods, 
hearken. In the world wickedness is increased among men, and they commit great sins. 
Therefore I have created a boar by my 23ers2nfation, and, giving a name to it, I have sent it to 
give trouble to the sinners, in order to humble them and make them wise/’ 

Then the boar came sighing, grunting and roaring, and striking the earth wdth its tusks, 
and digging up the earth with both its fore legs as well as hind leg>s, and digging a 2^it and 
falling and leaping came to the god; and stood before, him trembling in anger, and trembled 
more and more. Then the god NArayaiia said to Brahma and isvara : — “ Behold, the boar is 
dumb and cannot speak. Therefore it has now come to me that I may give it speech, and is 
trembling in anger. But now I will take aw'ay its form of a boar and give it in a minute before 
your very eyes the form, of a big Bhtlta, which, is the fox'm of a big man,’^ 

So saying, he took hold of the tusks of the boar and lifted it up and threw it away. At once 
the form of the boar was changed into the form of a man as tall as a cocoanut-treo. Seeing 
this being, all the gods ^vere very much astonished, and said:— “O Lord, ’thou art the creator 
of the men of the fourteen worlds and of all the eighty -four lakhs of species of animals. To thee 
it is not at all difhcult to create this Bhuta. We know that thou art a gi’eat magician. Thou 
art very glorious.” 

While the gods were thus praising him, the man in the form of a Bhuta lea^xt and came to 
the god and began to tremble. And yet he could not open his mouth wiidiout the permission 
of the god ; and because he could not open his mouth he felt great distress. Then tlic god, 
knowing this, said to him : — “ Speak now and beg of mo whatever is in your mind ; be no more in 
distress.” 
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Then the Blnita. fell prostrate before the god and wept, shedding tears. Then the god 

“ WHij do you weep? Tell me whatever you desire. I will give it to you. I will 

satisfy 3"0ur lougings j do not weep, rise np,^’ 

111 this manner, after the god had given him a promise and encouragement, the Bliilta arose 
and cried aloud, and said to the god: — “0 Lord, I am thirsty, I cannot endure this thirst ; 
niy throat is dried up wnthout any moisture on account of my thirst. Show me a way to 
tpieuch my thirst. If I am to live I must first quench niy thirst.” 

When he ])egged of the god in this \vay, the god said to him : — I kno%Y you are very 
thirsty ; now, there is a large tank here called D^va-puslikarani. Go and drink the water of 
that tank and quench your thirst. Then the Bhuta went to the tank and stood upon the 
brink ol‘ it, and bowing his head drank the w^ater very eagerly, and being filled and joyful, he 
returned to the god and said: — *^'0 Lord, according to thy command, I went to the tank and 
drank as much water as I w'anted. Now my thirst is quenched, and I beg of you to give mo 
some food. Thou hast created me in the form of a BliiUa. Thou only art my stay henceforfclu 
Therefore, please shew me a way to obtain food.'’ 

At this, the god said to him : — Behold, I have created you by the sweat; of my arm-pit. 
Now if I do not support my son, it will be a great shame to me 5 therefore, I will shew you a 
great w’ay; do not be anxious. Now, therefore, go down to the world. There are many sinners 
there. They have infants and cattle, and children and calves, and cows and she -buffaloes 
and he-buifaloes, and young heifers and young hulls, and many other animals. If you go and 
enter into the cowpens belonging to the sinners and attack the animals, they will come and see, 
I have, therefore, created and sent fifteen Ixuiidred kinds of diseases before you. I send 
you as a promoter of the diseases, and also, that you may got food, I have kept there 
wise men and charmers and fortune-tellers, who can distinguish the diseases from the 
doings of the BhUtas. Now if you go to the world and give trouble in the houses of the 
sinners, they will consult the fortune-tellers and come to know that the trouble was caused by 
you, and then they will put their trust in you and do just as you tell them. And they will 
believe in you gladly out of fear, lest you should give them more trouble if they do not believe 
in you. Then you can take whatever sacrifices you like; have no fear as to that. You can 
take sheep, fowls, and such sacrifices of flesh ; besides this, you can take tender cocoaniits and 
ripe eocoanuts, baked rice and beaten rice, jaggery and sugar-cane, and cakes of various kinds, 
and torches and signet ; all such sacrifices you may take. Do so and give trouble to the 
sinners of the world and fill your stomach and be happy.” 

So saying, the god gave him a blessing and said: — “ Behold, go jmii.bcfore, and I will 
send behiud you many Bhtitas into world. Go you before and receive the sacrifices.” 

When he said this the Bhfita asked : — 0 Lord, if I go into the world and possess a man 
and make him to tremble ; then, if they ask me who I am, what shall I say ? What is. my 
name ? You must give me a name,” 

Then the god said : — Behold, your name is Pafijurli Bhtlta. I give this name to yon. 
Establish this your name in the world, and receive sacrifices and homage and bo happy.” 

So saying, he sent him away. Then the Pan jurli searched for a way to come .down to the 
world from Yaikunfcha. Jle saw many ways, but he took the way that led him to the district of 
Yelenadu on the GMts. So he descended to the valley of YelenAdu, and wandering for seven 
days and seven nights ho came to Subramanya and made obeisance to the gxindct and pro- 
strated before the god Subraya and said:-^^* 0 Lord Subramanya, I have come near thy feet ; 
be thou also kind and gracious unto me wherever I go and help me and prosper me.” 

When he was thus praying, the sound of a bell was heard from within the gunda. 
Then the Panjurli said to himself ; — '‘Now, this is miraculous doing of this god. It is a very 
auspicious sign.” ^ 
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Thinking thus, lie started from the place, and while coming with his face to the west he saw 
ilia forest at Mard^l a hudii, which appeared to liiia beautiful; and ho thought : — in this 
place I must obtain a feast ; here I must proclaim my name. I must find out some means for it.” 

Thus meditating, he wandered about in the day-time in the forest about the hudii^ in the 
form of a wind. At that time the cowherd boys came there, driving the cattle of that Itidii 
to the grassy plot for grazing. Then the Pahjarli in the form of a wind wandered about in 
that place, and, seeing the fat cows and he-buffalocs and she-buffaloes and their yoing oues» 
Avas very glad ; and said to himself: — What shall I do now ? However, let the sun set. After 
sunset I will enter the and try to obtain a feast for myself d’ 

Meditating in this manner, he wandered about in the forest till sunset, and afterwards 
entered into the cow-pen, and kept quiet in a corner, till the cowherd boys had collected all the 
cattle into the cow-pen. In the meantime the night came on, and it w^as time for the master 
of the house to take his meal. Then all the servants of the house, the bondmen, and those 
who had undertaken work on contract and day-labourers and rice-men and rice-water-men, all 
these came to take their meals. Then the bondmen went to the cow-pen to give fodder to the 
cattle, and gave rice-water to tlio buffaloes and oxen, and, after they had drunk, they put the 
■\vatering trough upside down, and then put straw and green grass before them, and making 
everything comfortable for the cattle went their way. In the meantime, the mistress of the 
house, having served food to her husband, called the bondmen: — 0 bondmen, bring your 
vessels and take jour food.” 

Then they called their wives from their huts, and told them to bring the vessels. Then they 
took their children on their hips and the vessels on their heads, and each came to the liuhi 
and called the mistress of the house: — 0 mistress, mistress, please bring mo the rice ; I have 
brought the vessel, I have no one in my hnt, I have kept paddy on the lire to be boiled > 
and there is nobody to look after the fire.” 

At this the mistress quickly brought the rice and gave it to the bondwomen. She also 
brought a big spoon of cocoanut-shell and put out four .spoonsful of rice and four spoonsful of 
conjee for each and sent away the bond- women to their huts. And after all had eaten and 
finished, all lay down to sleep. After one jcomci of night was over, the racing-buffaloes in 
the cow-pen began to cough. The master of the house, who 'was lying on the swinging- cot 
heard it. Then be called his wife, and awoke her, and .said : — Do you hear, the he-buffaloes 
in the cow-pen are coughing ; be quick and light a lamp.” 

At this, his wife quickly got up and lighted a lamp and brought it to her liu.sband. Then 
he quickly took the hand-lamp and went to the cow-pen, and there ho saw two of the racing 
buffaloes lying prostrate on the floor. As soon as he saw it, his spirit left him, and suddenly 
falling on the floor he became insensible. In the meantime his nepliews came to him, and 
applying water to his eyes and chest brought him to consciousness, and raised him up ; and 
afterwards they tried to raise up the buffaloes. When they raised the buffaloes, they saw that 
they had no strength in their legs to stand. They also saw that they had not eaten a single 
straw out of the food that was before them. 

Then they said : Alas I what i.s this ! The buffaloes were quite well yesterday ; what huvS 

become of them to-day ?” 

When the uncle said thus to the nephew*, he said : — There must be some reason for this ; 
if these buffaloes should survive till the morning, we can do something, we can prepare some 
medicine and try to save thenu” 

When they said this the buffaloes began to gasp. Then the master became afraid ; but what 
could he do ? They all kept awake till the morning as if they had put rice in their mouths. 
After it was morning the buffaloes became worse and worse. Then they said : — Wg must 
call our neighbours and ask them what it is ; it could not have taken place of itself,” 
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So saying, tliey called in tlie neigliboni's. Tlie neighbours came and saw tlie buffaloes, and 
said to tlie master of tlie hiidu “This looks as if it were the trouble of some Bhuta ; tlio 
buffaloes are yomittiiig white foam. If you go to some fortune-teller and ask him and do as he 
bids you; it will be all right ; but you will have to spend about ten pagodas.” 

So saying', they deiDarted, Then the master turned his face to the east and said : — 
‘^0 Lord God, I -will do just as told by the fortune-teller. I will not fail.” 

So saying, he removed the husks of two cocoanuts, leaving a tuft at the top, and taking 
these cocoanuts with him went straight to the house of the fortune-telling Bhat^. At that 
time he was worshipping the god. He went to his house and sat on the verandah. Then the 
Brahmani -went to the well to bring -water. Then the master of the budu said to her: — 
“ 0 Brahmani, is your master at home ?” 

She replied: — “ Yes.” 

Then he took courage and said : — 0 madam, let the Bliatta come out for a little while ; 

I want to consult him. It is getting late for me; let him do me this favour. It Avill be a 
great merit for him.” 

Then the Bnilimani quickly went in and told her husband : — “ Behold, you are requested 
to go out for a little while. The master of the hudu is calling you ; be quick, some fortune- 
telling is to be done ; please go out quickly,” 

When she said this, he made haste and went out. Then he, -who was sitting on the 
verandah, stood up, and, joining his hands, said : — Sir, Sir.” 

Then the Bhatta said: — Come, come, what business has brought you here P You come 
veiy rarely.” 

Then the master of the litdii said:— *'0 Bhat^, in my hudu^mj racing-buffaloes are 
ailing. They are at the point of deatli. Whatever I do is of no avail. They never had such 
sickness before. Please, therefore, discover the cause and use some means to stop the disease. 
You only can do it ; thei^ is no other way.” 

So saying, lie stood clasping his hands. Then the Brahmaii said to him : — Well, I will 
do so and tell you wLat I come to know.” 

So saying, he went in and brought a bag of haurts to the verandah, and, keeping a low 
stool before him, he placed on the stool a number of Icauris for each of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, commencing from MSsha, and said : — 0 Lord God, show to me everything just 

as it is ; the man is poor.” 

Thus prayed the fortune-telling Bhatta, and then said to the man : — - “ Now, place your 
present before these signs of the zodiac.” 

At this he untied the knot in his cloth and took half-a-rupee and placed it together with, 
the two tufted cocoanuts before the siguis of the zodiac, and, clasping his hands dovoutlv, 
said:— ^^0 Lord God.” 

The fortune-telling Bhatta saw the pu'esent Avhicli he had placed, and made his calculations 
and came to know that there was great distress in his house. Then ho told the man “ You 
see, there is great distress in your house. But because the present which you have placed has 
come forth at the sign of MSsha, I can say it is a Bhtita with a hog’s face. Yet he seems to 
have come lecently, Befoie this he was not in your house. Now he asks sacrificG from you. 
And not only a sacrifice, but^ he asks to have a stdna built for him, and sacrifices offered. 
And further he says that he will not leave you without your building a sidna for him. Such 
IS the case.” 

At this the master of the hudu again asked : — 0 Bhatta, I will cause a sttoa to be 

built for the BhUta, and I will believe in him, but the he-buffaloes must get well this 

What do you think ? Tell me, do you think 
the bufiniloes will get well this minute, if I believe ? ” 
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At) this tlie fortune-telling Blifitta ag'aiu took tlie haiiri^ and prajed thus ; — “ 0 Lord God 
shew us a sign of good fortune if the buffaloes are to get ATellY 

So praying, he took the haarls and put them down, and on calculation a good fortune was 
shewn. Then the fortune-tolling Bhalta took the kiCnr^a and told tlie man ; — “ You see, you 
are a fortunate man. It is very well; such a fortune has not come to any one; it is very 
anspicious. Behold, when you go home, you will see the buffaloes up and eating grass. They 
will get well.” 

At this the man took courage and again asked him : — “0 Bhatta, yon have just now 
ordered me to build the sfmia ; I do not know in what month I should begin it. You must 
inform me about that.” 

To this, the Bliatta said : — You see, I cannot tell you. Pahjurli Bhuta is not a small 
Bhhta ; he is veiy great and powerful. You must do one thing ; you must get Panjarli to 
possess a man in your house. Then you must invite your neighbours and relatives and friends 
and invite some great persons also, and get the Bliuta to come upon a man, and then begin to 
build the st hia on the day mentioned by the Ehuta. I would have told you, hut I cannot tell 
about this Pafrjurli. He is a Bhilta that would not hesitate to murder a man for the sake of a 
cocoanut. I cannot even talk of him.” 

Tlien the -Ball iU of the hndu said: — 0 Bhatta, what you have said is very wise, I am 
very glad of it. I will get everything done according to your words. You must tell me an 
auspicious day for inviting the Bhuta.” 

At this the Bhatta, consulting his almanac, said : — “You can invite the Bhuta on Friday, 
the 27th of this month.” 

At this the BallM said : — You must be pleased to come to my house on that day,” 

To this the Bhatta said: — “ You see, it is as if I had come. Because I have much trouble 
at home, I cannot come. If I am not at home for a single moment the children quarrel and 
make a great row. Therefore, I cannot come. \Yhat am I to come for ? Tell me, why am I 
needed ? Who will do you any harm if I am notiDresent ? Do just as the Bhuta orders you.” 

At this, he said : — Whatever you may say, you must come. Without you I will do 
nothing.” 

At that time his nephew, ISara came to see his uncle. He said to himself: — ‘‘My 

uncle has gone a long while ago ; what is he doing at the fortune-telling Bliatta’s house ? 
I will go and see.” 

His uncle said to him : — “ How are the hu:ffaloes ? They are w^ell ; is it not so ? ” 

To this the nephew answered : — “Yes, they are well : however, for this once they have 
survived. They have got up of themselves, and now they are eating some grass. Therefore, 
now thex’e is'no more need of any medicine or anything else.” 

At this the uncle said to the nephew : — ‘‘ Nephew, keep quiet. If I had not come to the 
fortune-teller and had not consulted him, by this time, they would have died. What do you 
know ? As I made haste and struck the iron wdiile it was liot, it became efective.” 

While thus speaking, the sun reached the meridian. At that time a man came to call the 
fortune-teller to perform worship at the temple. Then he said to them : — “ You see, lam now 
going to the temple. Go you also.” 

Then both the uncle and the nephew said Sir, now give us leave to go. On the 

day when I invite the Bhhta I will send for you ; you must come to my house accompany- 
ing him.” 

So saying, they went to the hiidu. As soon as they reached home they went to the 
cow-pen, and when they saw the racing-buffaloes eating grass eageidy, they were very glad. 

{To be continued^) 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA, 

BY -M. N. VLNICETSWAMI OF NAGPUE. 

No. G. — The Charitable Maidservant*^ 

0 NX' 13 upon a time, iu a certain country, there lived a king', who was notorious for hb 
stiiig’iaess. Being no friend even to almsgiving in the abstract, lie went so far as to tell his 
vriih to see that not a single ear of corn went beyond the threshold; mnch less was she 
ever to give a handful of rice, wheat, or any of the pulses to the poorest human being 
out of the granary. The king was as niggardly in his own household as he was uncharitable to 
others; and the daily rations for himself and his wdfe were a ser of wheat hour. This the 
cineen, following the instructions of her lord, used to give, after carefully waighing it, to a 
maid-servant to make cakes with ; and the cakes were weighed after they had been baked, 
so that it might be kaosvn for certain that no hour, not even a grain, had been pilferecL 

Now the maid, who used to cook the meals for the king and queen, was of a charitable 
disposition by nature ; so, notwithstanding the weighment of the flour in the first instance, 
and then of the cakes when baked, she used to pilfer one-eighth ser of the flour, putting in 
its place an exactly similar amount of flne firewood ashes. With what she pilfered slie used to 
make a cake, baking it along with the others, and passing it through a drain to a needy 
beggar, who was the recipient of her charity in this manner for a number of years. 

Now, a foreign potentate, who had had an eye on the possessions of the king for several 
years, appeared with great suddenness one day before the gates of the royal castle, and began 
operations for taking it, His forces were so superior that the castle seemed to be lost, when 
there arose before the king’s vision, standing upright, an innumerable number of chamth 
(cakes), close to one another, w^hich shielded the king, and prevented his small force from 
being overwhelmed by the enemy. Thus was the kingdom saved, which, had it not been for 
the protection of his small army in this miraculous manner, -would have been lost to the 
king. The vision of the protecting cakes remained in the king’s mind for many a day so 
one day, he sent for his queen and asked her what the vision meant. She could not explain 
the matter ; so the king turned to the maid-servant who cooked meals for him, and enquired 

o her. Before explaining anything, she asked for the liberty of speech, and when this w^as 

granted, the maid, preparing herself for either good or evil, made a clean breast of the whole 
aflair - how she used to pilfer the wheat flour, prepare a cake of it, and pass it through 
a drain to a beggar. ° 

■ ™ “ *>“ “to.” *1>« •git.led dmseUaded, “ thdt ,,,cd jon, 0 king, fi'om th» 

.™d.» ; £«, an cuantr, though I th, homblo in.tr,„,„l „t it, Va. tolelv and ,hoUy 


^ Narrated by the writer’s wife, the late M. H!rd Bfli, 
® This is a strictly Oriental notion, 
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SOME KOTES ON TKE FOLKLOEE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 

By C. K. SUBRAMIAH PA^fTCLU. 

{Coiitlnued from 28.) 

X. 

At Madura lived a BiAliiuan wlio Had tivo 
Siius. After hoarding up immense riches, he at 
last died. The two sons collected the money 
together, and effected a division of it equally. 
Each put his share into a sealed hag, entrusted it 
to an old woman, saying that they were going 
to a far off country’- on a pilgrimage, and told her 
t(> return the amount safely on their return, when 
they would both come and ask for it. This was 
agreed to. 

After traversing a short distance, the younger 
lu’other devised measures to dupe the elder. He 
rose one night at midnight, went back to their 
starting point unknown to his brother, visited 
the old woman, and told her that while they were 
both wandering along, a tiger had put an end 
to the elder brother, and that that was why he 
was obliged to return alone, and requested her to 
return the money entrusted to her by both the 
In'others. The old woman was a little staggered, 
but considering that he was not likely to cheat 
his brother entrusted the whole sum to him. 
He took it and quietly went away to a far off 
l>lace. 

Then the elder brother, not finding the younger 
one, returned overwhelmed with sorrow to his own 
abode, went to the old woman, and said that he 
did not know what had become of his brother. 
He therefox'e called upon her to return the whole 
of the sum entrusted to her. The old woman 
told him what had happened a few days before ; 
how his younger brother misrepresented the state 
of affairs, and had walked away with the whole 
amount. 

* On hearing this, he began to dispute with the 
old woman, and brought her before a court of 
justice. The magistrate heard both the plaintiff 
and the defendant in the. suit in full, saw how the 
old woman had been duped, called the man and 
decided as follows: — “The money was entrusted 
to the woman on the understanding that it should 
be returned when hoth of you came back and 
demanded it. It is not fair therefore to ask 
her to pay back the amount when you come and 
ask for it singly. If you are in need of money, 
therefore, fetch out your brother.” 

The man was unable to answer this argument 
and went his own way. I 


j At Avauti lived two merchants, Burbuddhi 
I and Subuddhi by name. These two men went to 
a foreign country, amassed much wealth there, 
and returned, and buried unknown to anybody 
the wdiole of their riches under a huge tamarind 
tree vei'j near the town, and went to their re- 
spective houses. 

Not long after, Durbuddhi went clandestinely 
to the spot, purloined the whole treasure and 
carried it away to his house. A few days after 
the incident, hoth of them conjointly went to the 
i tree and found to their sad disaijpointment that 
the treasure was gone. Upon this Duibuddhi 
accused the other of having secreted the treasure, 
dragged him before a court of justice, and carried 
a comifiaint against him, saying that Subuddhi 
alone had carried off, unknown to him, the 
treasure which they jointly buried under the tree, 
and requested that 3 ustiee be done in the case. 

The judge looked at him, and called upon him 
to prove the truth of his accusation against 
Subuddhi. Durbuddhi said that he would prove 
it by the tree itself under which the treasure 
was buried. The judge replied that he would 
investigate the affair the nest day. 

Meanwhile, Durbuddhi took his father along 
j with him^ placed him in the hollow of the tree, 

I and instructed him to answer favourably (tO’ 
himself) the judge’s queries on the morrow. 
The next day, the judge, according to promise, 
came with his attendants near the tree and .asked 
who had taken away the money. To the intense 
astonishment of the bystanders (the man inside) 
the tree accused Subuddhi of having secreted the 
money. But the judge was not a man to give in 
so easily . After a little refiection he caused some 
straw to be brought, stuffed the hollow with it, 
and set fire to it. The man inside was suffocated 
and fell out of the tree dead. The judge, perceiv- 
ing the deceit that Durbuddhi had played, came 
to the conclusion that it was he who had walked 
! away with the money. He caused therefore all the 
! money to be bi*ought and given over to Subuddhi. 

Durbuddhi having paid very dearly for the 
deceit he had played —in the loss of his riches 
and his father to boot — went home with a very 
sad heart. 

xm 

At “STizagapatam lived two friends, one of 
whom used to perform with care the morning 
ablutions at dawn, and proceeding to the templiT, 
remained there for a long time circumainbulating . 
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the deity. The other was a freqiienter o£ brothels, 
and i}assed iiis time in frivolous conversation 
with prostitutes. The former, though a frequentei 
of the temple, always had his heart with his 
friend who led so evil a life, and was overwhelmed 
with grief that he did not follow in his friend’s 
footsteps. The latter was, however, ashamed of 
liis dei>raved character, and w^as extremely sorry 
that he did not follow the virtuous ways of his 
fz'iend. 

This went on for a time, and then they both 
breathed their hist. But the former went to 
Hell, and the latter to Heaven. The sage Narada, 
seeing the fate of these two, approached the 
Almighty and said ; — “0 God 1 Hell has fallen 
to the lot of the man who spent his days in yonr 


temple, while yon have given Heaven and final 
beatitude to the Mlow who never for a moment 
thought of you, and delighted always in the con- 
versation of women of ill-fame. If you, who, are 
all-powerful, pciq^etrate such barefaced injustice, 
who in the world will adore you ? 

The xilmig’hty smiled on hearing these words 
and said that he g-avo the latter man redemption, 
for, though a frequenter of houses of ill-fame, ho 
centred his mind on the deity ; while the other 
w^ho frequented the temple diverted his attention 
to other matters and totally forgot tlie deity. 
Hell therefore had become his lot. Thus we see 
that upon the purity of the mind dej^ends the 
good or evil state we attain after death. 

[To be contiimed.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE DONKEY-EIDE PUNISHMENT. 

In the Delhi, district the celebrated and ancient 
punishment of sending a man with blachened face 
and nechiaoe of old shoes round his neck and 
seated on a donkey facing the tail, round the 
village as a punishment for lewdness, has dwin- 
dled into mei'cly putting him on a donkey and 


riding him round the village. This punishment 
was recently indicted on one Bhilld, a Mdu, for 
suspected intimacy with a potter’s wdfe {hum- 
hdrni). It would be interesting to a.scertaiu in 
what forms this old custom still sui-vives up and 
down the country under British rule. — P. N. and 
Q. 1883. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Gaua Vidya Sanjiyini. A Treatise on Hindu Music, by 
0. Tirumalayya Naiuu. Printed at the Uyjayanti 
Press, Madras. 

This little work aims at describing in a small 
compass tlie leading characteristics of Hindu 
MusiS, in so far as the Madras Presidency is 
concerned. The Introduction, in English, shows 
considerable research, and the author has evi- 
clently studied to advantage all that has been 
advanced by modern writers on the subject. No 
attempt is made to vie with Captain Day’s 
elaborate work The Music and MuBiciann of 
Southern India, but a valuable addition to the 
scanty literature of a little-known subject has 
been produced, which should be in the hands of 
all interested in this branch of Oriental x'esearcli. 
The author’s remarks on the fact that a knowledge 
of the physiology of the human body was essential 
for the true understanding of Hindu Music may 
be compared with tlie statements in Mersennus, 
for long a standard w'ork on European musical 
theory; and his notes on the Srutis ahd their 
acoustic divisions are important. We have also 
an explanation of the Rngas and Rdginis, which 
may be likened to the Modes in the Music of the 
Greeks. 

The gap between Hindu Music and the music 


of modern European nations is so great, as ti> 
lead those who are only superficially acquainted 
with the subject to suppose that there can bo no 
connection between them, but such is not the case. 
Modern European music is the growtli of a few 
centuries, and may be said to owe its existence to 
the invention of the Organ, the use of which 
necessitating the employment of a system of Har- 
mony ; and at the time of the formation of the 
Roman Empire, Hindu Music, as performed on 
such an iustrument as the vina, would have taken 
a high place. The Highland Bagpipds still remain 
as a modern proof of this, The author indeed 
shows that, by the use of the Ansa Swara, /H* 
ronic, as the fundamental note in Hindu Music, 
Hindu musical art is considerably in advance of 
Greek Music, and more nearly approaches to our 
modern theory. 

Mr. 0. Tiruraalayya Naidu could not do better 
in the interests of science than siq^plemcnt hie 
pi esont work by an accurately scored record of 
the Et*lgs and Raginis, and by an account of the 
intervals used in the methods of tuning the instru- 
ments about which he writes. 

The tJyjayanti Pi'ess desei’ve great credit for 
the maimer in which this little work has been 
jdaced before the public. 
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BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

BY A. BAETH OP THE INSTITUT DB PRANCE. 

(Translated from the French ly Dr, James Morison,) 

{Continued from Vol, XXIV, jp. 73.) 

Buddhism. 

P UTTING aside two or three events which the Greeks have recorded, the dated history of 
India begins with the inscriptions, and the oldest of these inscriptions, the celebrated 
edicts of King Piyadasi Asoka (in the middle of the third century before onr era), are, at the 
same time, the first Buddhist documents of indisputable authenticity which we possess . It is very 
probable that, among the materials incorporated in the Tripifaha, there is an element which goes 
further back than this, for it is certain that the Buddhism, which we see in the inscriptions to 
be in a manner elevated into the position of the state religion of the most powerful empire of 
India, had a literature even then. But several reasons justify us in doubting whether it was in 
possession of a canon so early as that.®^ In any case, there is not a single fragment of the 
canon in its present form, either in Pali or Sanskrit, which we can affirm with any degree of 
confidence to belong to so remote an age. Further, every discovery which adds a fragment to 
his precious series is a kind of event, and happily recent years have enriched us with several. 
The English translation of M. Senart’s brilliant labours on these inscriptions was not yet 
completed.®^ Professor Biihler was in the middle of the painstaking revision which he was 
devoting to them, partly with the help of better copies,®^ when new versions of the edicts were 
found near the Afghan frontier.®® Then came the fuller versions of the edicts of Sahasram 
and Rupniith, found by Mr. Rice in Mysore. The monuments have suffered a great deal, and 
the first facsimiles were very imperfect, at least M, Senart was unable to make out a coherent 
text.®® At the same time he brought out well the importance of the discovery of inscriptions 
by the great northern king so far to the south, so far from the coast, far within the central plain 
in countries which have sometimes been represented as hardly out of a state of barbarism seven 
or eight centuries Iater.®7 Professor Biihler has contributed his share of elucidations of these 
inscriptions and has promised others. Meanwhile he has called attention to the hitherto unnoticed 
fact that the signature of the writer of these inscriptions is in the southern variety of the 


The word ^aThchanMyilca, found in the inscriptions at Bharhut and S&ncht, which Prof. Biihler and 
Dr. Hultzsch agree in translating by “ knower of the Pive Niktyas” .{in any case the compound would he hardly 
regular), would cause us to admit a codification for an epoch which is not, perhaps, much later than that of A^oka. 
But to assume from this phrase the existence of the Five Nikfiyas of the Pfili Canon is rash. This division, like many 
others, is unknown in the sacred literature of the north. 

The Inscriptions of Piyadasi in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX. (1880), Vol. X. (1881), Vol. XVII. (1888), and 
Vol. XXL (1892) ; this last series has additions in which the author expresses himself more exactly on several of the 
results of his previous work. 

Beitrdge xur Brkldrung der Akka-Inscliriften in the Zeitschrift d, deuisch. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXVII. 
(1883), Vol. XXXIX. (1885), Vol. XL. (1886), Vol. XLI. (1887) p. 1, Vol. XLV. (1891) p. 144, Vol. XLVI. (1892) 
pp. 54, 539 ; Arch, Survey of Southern India, Vol. I. (1887) p. 144 (the edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada ; Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XIX. (1890) p. 122 (the pillar edicts) j Vol. XX. (1891) p. 361 (the oaTe inscriptions of Barahar and Nagarjuni). 
Professor Biihler calls attention to the fact that some of these oaves were designed for the use of Br^man and Jain 
ascetics, and that we must be careful not to assign a Buddhist origin to all these excavations indiscriminately ; 

Jndica, Vol. II. 1893, p. 245, the pillar edicts. 

^ In the preceding Bulletin (Vol. XIX. p. 267) I reported on the interpretations given of them hy M. Senart and 
prof. Biihler ; by the latter we have further, Die Mdnsehra Version der Fehenediote Aiofca’sin the Zeitech. d. deutsch. 
Morgenl. GeseUechaft, Vol. XLIII. (1889) p. 273, and Vol. XLIV. (1890), p. 702. 

Notes d* Dpigraphie Indienne, Vol. IV, Trois Nouvelles In'scriptions d* Aioha^Piyadasl (Journ. Aslat. May* 
June, 1893). 

87 As by the late Dr. Burnell, Rev. Thomas Foulkes (The Dekhan in the Time of Gmtama Buddha, Ind. Ant 
Vol. XVI. (1887) p. 49) had attempted to prove the contrary ; but all the evidence collected by him does uot outweigh 
:the simple fact of, the presence of these thxeemsoriptions in Mysore. 
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alphabets named after Asoka.ss Many points in these tests are still obscure ; and conspicuously 
the principal difficulty which those of Sahasram and of Rupnath still present has been found more 
complicated than simplified. Better copies are necessary before greater success can be obtained. 
Professor Biihler has pointed out a new variety of the southern alphabet on an unedited 
monument from the valley of the Krishna,®^ and he has recovered a variant of the Kosambi 
edict of As6ka among General Cunningham’s facsimiles of the Sahchi inscriptions.®^ His latest 
communication on this subject, made after examining the better copies sent by Prof. Piihrer^ 
shews that the surname of the king devdndmpriya, restored on Cnnningham’s facsimile, is not 
found on the original. The connection which has been pointed out and the place of origin of 
the fragment are quite consistent, and it seems likely that, even before this epoch, a Buddhistic 
sanctuary existed in these parts. Last of all, a short time ago, Dr. Burgess announced the 
discovery, in the Terai of N^prd,®^ of a new column covered with Asoka inscriptions, and 
exhibiting two hitherto unknown, besides the seven, edicts commonly found on such monuments. 

More or less closely connected with these first inscriptions are others in a character either 
identical or very slightly modified, whose date must for the time remain undetermined within a 
century or more, according as we assume this southern alphabet, or alphabet of tbe Idis or 
pillars to have changed more or less rapidly and specially more or less uniformly and more or 
less definitely. Of this class must be mentioned in the first place, because of the amount of 
information which they give as to primitive Buddhism, the curt but varied inscriptions of the 
stupa of Bharhut (or Bharaut, according to Mr. Fleet) of which we owe a new and carefully 
revised edition to Dr. Hultzsch,®^ and the analogous inscriptions of the stupas of Sahchi which 
had been published by General Cunningham, and of which Prof. Biihler has undertaken a critical 
and much more complete edition, after the excavations made by Dr. Fiihrer and with tbe help of 
new facsimiles furnished by that explorer. In place of the 241 numbers contained in the Bhilsa 
Topes of Cunningham, the collection placed at the disposal of Prof. Biihler contains nearly 500, 
of which 486 are legible.®® The commentary on what he has published is such as we might 
expect from Prof. Biihler and abounds in interesting remarks. Among other details he draws 
attention to the great number of religious men and women, that is persons who can have had no 
pi'ivate property, whose names are inscribed on these monuments as donors, and he explains 
this fact (which is observable elsewhere) by supposing that their gifts were the result of begging. 
This is, of course, very possible, but the texts do not say this, and the conjecture i^ perhaps also 
possible that side by side with rule of poverty there were then relaxations. Strictly speaking, 

‘ the communities, as well as their members, were debarred from possessing property, and yet 
everything indicates that from a very early time they were wealthy. Besides the aneient 
inscriptions, which are by far the- most numerous, there are found at SaEchi inscriptions of a 
modern date. We have seen above that Prof. Biihler has tried to prove the existence in 
these parts of Buddhist worship before the age of Asoka. This worship kept its ground long, 
and, eveii in the tenth or eleventh century of bur era, statues were thei’e erected to 
Buddha. There is similarly at SahSt Mah6t, the ancient ^ravasti, one of the cradles of 
Buddhism and Jainism, a long Buddhist inscription of the 13th century discovered by 


S8 The A^oka Edicts fnom My sore {TVlener Zeitsch, /. d. k. d. Morgenl. Volv VII. (1893) p. 29). 

A New Vaviety of the Southern Mcmrya Alphcd}et {Wiener Zeiisch. f. d. k.d, Morgenh Vol, VI,-(1892) p. 148). 

98 Ind, Ant, Vol. XIX. (1890) p. 124 j E^igrayUct. Indica, Vol. II. (1892), . p. 87; Wiener Zeitsch. f. d. fc. d. Morgenl, 
Vol, VIL (1893) p. 292. ^ 

91 The Academy f October 14tb, 1893, p. 824. 

Bharaut Inscriptions {Ind. Ant, Yol. N.XI, {1S&2) p, These inscriptions, published besides by G-eneral 
Cunningham in his large monograph on the monument (1879) had been already revised in part by Brof. Hoernle' 
{Ind. Ant. Vols. X. and XI. 1881 and 1882, and Dr. Hultzach had given an excellent edition of the whole collection 
la the Zeitsch. d, d. Morgerd. Cfesellsch,. Vol. XL. (1886). The new edition contains a list, with a. reference to the 
collection of Prof. Fausboll, of all the J&tahas mentioned expressly or merely represented on the monuments the 
number of those thus identified is twenty- four. 

f ’i- In^I)Ko«s/»-om ihe a&nchi Stipag (Ejoigraphia Indiea, Vol. II. (1892) p. 87); The XnKripHona en th» 
ioncTit Stapaj (TViener 2eU3ch.f. d. 1c. d. Morgenl. Vol. VII, (1893), p. 291), 
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Dr. Fulirer, among remains of yarious dates.®^ So at Buddha- Gaya, the sanctuary of the 
tree of wisdom, where the Master attained the perfection of a Buddha, and whose long continued 
history has lately been recounted by the veteran of Indian archaeology, in a magnificent 
volume.®^ Here again the inscriptions date from the earliest times down to the twelfth 
century. The long series of excavations executed under his direction®^ have enabled Genei’al 
Cunningham to determine the successive additions which made the aetnal building, and to 
reconstruct the plan and chief arrangement of the original sanctuary. In agreement with 
tradition, he attributes this sanctuary to Asoka, and this conclusion is not impugned hy 
epigraphy ; for, though the name of the king has not been met with, the characters of the 
inscriptions, those at least of oldest date, are the same as those of his edicts.®^ At the extreme 
north-west of the Panj^b and of India, where the alphabet called northern, Bactropali, Indo- 
Bactrian, or as Prof. Biihler prefers to call it, the Kharoshthi, prevails, we are face to face with 
a similar problem, * There also we have on a series of monuments, a form of writing, which 
beginning with Asoka, remained with hardly any change for several centuries. A considerable 
number of these inscriptions is dated ; but, in certain cases, when we have not to do with the 
epoch established hy Kanishka, which scholars are almost all agreed in fixing at A. D. 71, 
there is anything but agreement as to the era or eras to which these dates refer. In a carefully 


9* Arohosological Survey of Lidia, New Series, Vol. 1. TheSharqiArchiieciuTeofJaunpur; with notes on Zafarabad, 
Sahet Mahet and other places in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. By A.Filhrev, with Drawings and Archi- 
tectural Descriptions ly Ed. Tf. iSmit/i, Edited by Jas. Burgess. Calcutta (and Loudon): 1889. On the other hand 
one result of the researches of Dr. Tnhrer is that the iidentification of Bhuila T&l with the lost Kapilavastu, the 
place of Buddha’s birth, which was proposed hy Mr. Carlleyle so confidently, is entirely imaginary* ~ In the 
following volume of the Archoeologioal Survey of India {The MonumeniaX Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North 
Western Provinces and Oudh, described and arranged, Allahabad (and London 1891)^ Dr. Fiihrer has condensed an 
enormous mass of information on the archaeology of that district, which he is exploring with such intelligence and 
zeal. On Sahet Mahet, the ancient feri^vasti, see further the essay of Mr. W. Hoey, in the Journal of the Asiati<^ 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXI. Pari I. extra number, 1892. In the preceding Bulletin (t. XIX. p. 267) I have' mentioned 
the discovery of Mr. Cockhiirn, near the junction of the G-anges and the Jumn§, of the cave where, in the time 
of Hiouen-Thaang, the shade of Buddha appeared. Mr. Cockhurn also recovered there an ancient inscription and 
took an imperfect copy of it, of which Prof. Hoernle {Proceedings of the As.. Soc. of Bengal, 1887, p. 103) was not able 
to make much. This inscription, as well as another in the interior of the cave, has since been published hy Prof. 
Piihrer in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, (1893) p, 240. It is indeed very old, of the first or second century before 
our era, but possibly Jaina. In the seventh century the cave had been taken possession of again by Buddhism ; at 
the present time, the nearest inhabitants are Jainaa. 

MaMbodhi, or the Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha Gaya. Loadon, 1892. 1 regret to have 
to record the death of General Cunningham on the 28th November 1893. What a wonderful scientio career came to an 
end in the death of this bold and tireless worker in his eighty-fourth year, and with his pen still in bis hand ? His 
first essay hears the date of 1834, when he was the companion and fellow- worker of James PHnsep, and only the other 
day the Transactions of the Oriental Congress held in London, and the Numismatic Chronicle (Part III. 1893) brought 
us his last labours on the coins of the Indo-Scythic Kings. 

86 These excavations have unfortunately ended in restorations for which General Cunningham is not answerable 
and which are too like an act of vandalism. The temple, which for centuries had become Hindu, has been made brand 
new by means of countless sq.uare yards of stone facing and has been claimed again for the community of Buddhists 
in all quarters of the globe by agitators in Calcutta and Madras. 

87 I bring together in this note some other discoveries and identifications of the sacred places of ancient Hind ti 

Buddhism : — I. E. Abbott, Recently discovered Buddhist Caves at NAd.80>r and Nenavalt in the Bhor-Siate, Bombay 
Presidency {Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. (189'1), p. 121. — Henry The Caves at NddsUr and Karsamhla {Archmlog. 

Survey of West. Ind. No. 12, Bombay, l891). — T. W. Rhys Davids, Fa- Eien*s “ Fire Limit ” {Journ, Roy. As. Soc. of 
Or. Brit, and Ireland, 1891, p. 337). — T. W. Rhys Davids, The Buddha's Residences (Bid. p. 889). — A. Macaulay 
Markham, Report on ArdimlogicalExcavatiomin Bijnor, North-Western Provinces (Jo twti. of Bengal, Vol. LX^ 

(189), p. 1). Henry Cousens, Report on the Bond Lalcha Medi StUpa near Junagaih (in Ka|hi^wfir)' {Ibid. p. 17). — 
D. A. Wskdell, Discovery of Buddhist Remains at Mount Uren in Mongir District,, and Identification of the site of a 
celebrated E&rmitagd of Buddha (the hill in Hiranyaparvata, where, according to Hiouou-Tlisang, the Bi;ddha had 
conquered a certain Yaksha Bakula) (lUd. Vol. LXI. (1892) p. 1). — L. A. Waddell, The “ Ts^^rii-cchC.rung ” of the 
Damas, and their very erroneous identification of the site of Buddha^s death (the Lamas situate it in Assam) (Iti cl. p. 38).. 
— Lastly I shall mention the very careful translation of the voyages of Fa-Hien by Prof. James Logge, though it 
has appeared some time ago ; A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, being an Accomi by the Chinese Monh Fd-Hien of his 
Travels in India and Ceylon (A. D. in search of the Buddhist Boohs of Discipline. Translated and 

annotated with a Corean Recension of the Chinese Tmt, Oxford, 18861 
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^v^itten essay, M. Seuart has tried to let some light into this darkness. Eounding on a 
recently published inscription, which he was the first to decipher correcUy,ioo and,^ bringing 
it into connection with several other monuments of the same class, he gave it as his opinion that 
the dates of these texts have reference to an ei’a the beginning of which would fall between 90 
and 80 B. C., and the establishment of which must be attributed to those Parthian dynasties^ 
which come between the Greek kings and the great Indo-Scythic empire, and which held sway 
in the basin of the Indus at the commencement of the Christian era. These results, especially 
if we take into account the cautious reserves with which the author has taken pains to guard 
them, ought always to be taken into serious consideration, although it is certain, after the 
publication of the new facsimile by Mr. Smith, that the date of the inscription of Hashtnagar 
contains signs for hundreds, and that the most likely reading is 284^ and not 84. Along with 
the era proposed by M. Senart, this would bring us, in fact, to about 200 A. D. and, though it 
is hard to see how this local Parthian era should, in this region, have survived not only these 
Arsacide dynasties, but even the establishment of the era of Kanislika; it is still more difficult to 
reckon here according to that latter era, and, with Mr. Smith, bring down this inscription and 
the alphabet in which it is written as low as 362 A. D. As, on the other hand, wq cannot 
think of the era of the western Arsacides, an era which the Parthian dynasties themselves 
such as Gondophares, did not employ for their inscriptions, the hypothesis of M. Senart 
remains the most probable, unless we will fall hack on the era of the Seleucides, or content 
ourselves with a simple confession of ignorance. In any case, to judge by the facsimile, this 
date of 200 A. D. is not contradicted by the scene depicted on the pedestal. Its pilasters 
with their broken Corinthian capitals, its foreign garments, its heads with nothing Indian 
about them but the mode of dressing the hair, its prettiness, which is slightly vulgar 
and quite secular though the subject is a religious act, very likely an offering to Buddha ; all 
we can say of this sculpture is, that it is derived from western workmanship, and is connected 
with some period of Grseco-Roman art. 


(To he continued.) 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OP THE TULUYAS. 

EROM THE PAPERS OP THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 

{Concluded from •jgage 53.) 

When they came out of the cow-pen, the BallaTs wife asked her husband: — “ What, my 
dear, are you not hungry to-day ? The rice and curry have been prepared for a long time. 
All is now become quite cold. What are you doing ? Come and dine, and then go about.” 

Then he frowned and rebuked her in anger, saying “ Hero, what did you say ? You are* 
wailing because you have finished your cooking ? Have you to go anywhere ? Have you any 
business ? You see, if the buficaloes in the cow-pen are well, all will be Well with us. If they 
ai*e alive, we have food. What do you know ? After the buffaloes got ill, I felt neither hunger 
nor thirst. All that fiew away.” 

S8 Notes E^igraphie Indierme.Y ol. III. De. quelques monuments indo^Vactriens {Journ. Asiat. fdvrier^mar$lS90y 

90 This inscription, cut on the base of a statue of Buddha and coming from Hashtnagar, in the north of 
Peshawar, had been published, with a not very good facsimile, the only one which M. Senart had at his 
disposal, by Mr, V. A. Smith, in the Tnd, Ant. Nol. SVIII. (1889) p. 257. A better and more complete reproduction, 
giying also the bas-relief of which the inscription forms a part (the statue which was erected on this base has 
not been recovered) has been supplied by tbe same scholar {Journ. of the As. 8oc. of Beng. Vol. LYIII. (1889) p. 144. 

The same corrections had been made independently, but after the publication of the second facsimile, 
■by Pruf. Biihler, in the Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. (1891) p. 394. Mr. Smith’s reply to M. Senart and Prof. Biihler, ibid. 
Tol. XXI. (1892) p. 166 ; he gave an extended analysis of M. Senart’s essay in the Journ. of the As. Boc of Bengal, 
Vol. LXI. (1892). p, 62. J ^ > 

1 Professor Bdhler and Mr. Smith both give thoir voice for 274? but I cannot see any real difference between 
the signs representing ten. 
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Then the nephew* said: — '' Anna, Anna, I am yeiy hungry ; now let us go/’ 

At this l3otli w^ent to the v'eraiidah of the house, and there they saw rice seryed in 
plates (of brass) and milk in bowls (of brass) and everything ready. They took w’^ater in a pot 
and wuished their hands and faces and sat down to take their meals ; and took rice a second 
time. And having eateii and being filled, they got up and went to the raised platform on the 
verandah. Then the Ballal called his wife, and fcold her to bring the bag of betel-leaves ; and 
when she had brought it, he opened it and ate betel-leaves and betel-nut, and reclining on a pillar 
spat continually. \Yhile doing so, he called his nephew and said : — Behold, you will know 
after I am dead ; because when you came to the house of the fortune-telling Bhatfca, did you 
ask me — ' Anna, did you consult the fortune ? What became manifest ? ’ Or some such thing ? 
Bo you think any disease is cured of itself ? You are a wise fellow. If any one has such 
nephews, his rice will give place to conjee ; there is no doubt of it.” 

To this the nephew^ said: — You see, Anna, I would have asked ; but on account of hunger 
I had become nearly insensible, as if saffron powder bad been put into my eyes. Even my 
tongue clave to my palate. Therefore, I did not ask. Now I ask you, tell me : what became 
manifest in the fortune?” 

To this the uncle said You see, you Unpanna,i as you ought to be called. You are only 
a boiled-rice man. What shall I tell you? ” So saying he rebuked him. 

At this the nephew said Do not be angry with me. It is true I am an ignorant man, 
a boiled-rice man, because I do not know how to live without eating.” 

To this the uncle said : — Enough, enough ; do not speak much.” 

So saying he still continued: — “You see, a new Bbtita called Panjurli has come to this 
village. It had not come to any place before this ; it has first come to our house and shown 
its power and influence. It is now ascertained by fortune-telling process to be a very powerful 
Bhuta ; and the fortune-telling Bhatta told me to believe in him. Then I told him that I was 
willing to believe in him ; and asked him how I should do it. Then he told me to cause a 
stcma to be built and to keep a cot in it and offer sacrifices to the Bhuta, and thus believe in 
him. ‘ If you believe in him thus,’ said he, ^ your buffaloes will get well this instant, and begin 
to eat grass.’ Accordingly, I agreed to what he said and returned. Therefore, I must begin 
the work of building the stdna next Friday. I must call the carpenters and then begin the 
work. I cannot do all this work without fifteen . pagodas. I am, therefore, anxious, not 
knowing what to do. What do you know of my anxiety ? ” 

So saying he called his sister and said : — “ Akka, the produce of our fields in this year is not 
enough for four months. If the conjee vessels of the bondmen are not filled to the brim their 
countenances fall. If three cash of the Government money remains unpaid the collector will 
not leave us. In this year’s rainy season we shall not get conjee water to drink. Yon see 
your son has no sense. How will he live ? How will he conduct the aiflairs of this budu ? 
I cannot understand it.” 

At this she said : — “ Yon see, brother, do not tell him anything. Let his life be in him, 
and let him only live before our eyes ; it is enough. Do not you tell him anything. Do 
as I say ; hear me.” 

At this he left off speaking and went to his work. Then the nephew calling his mother 
said to her: — “Mother, there are many lumps of cowdung on the grassy plot where the 
cattle are grazing. I will go and fetch them. When my uncle comes home, if he sees me 
sitting idle he will abuse me very much. I will do as much as I can.” 

So saying ho took a cowdung basket and a cowdung ladle and went to the grassy plot and 
filled the basket with the cowdung lumps, and taking it upon his head came home. As he was 


1 I. e., a boileti-rice man, that is, one who is good for nothing but eating. 
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comill- he met his uncle, Then the uncle thought within himself The lad is not idle ; he 
does as much as he can. In this manner, day by clay, he will get wiser and wiser ; what 
my sister said is true. Henceforth I must not say any thing to him.” 

Moreover he tho'ught must look for a site for a sttoa. I do not know where it 

should be built. Therefore, I must call a magician and shew him the place.” 

Thinking thus, he quickly took his meal and went to the magician^s house. When he 
went there, he saw the laagician sitting in his house and talking cheerfully with his relatives 
who had come to him. Then the Ballal said to him 0. magician, I come to you on account 
of some business.” 

Then the magician, seeing the BallAl, showed him x’espect and gave him a mat and a low 
stool and water in a pot and milk in a bowl, and said : Drink, sir, and also placed before him 

beteUeaTes and betel-nut in a brass plate ; and after finishing their talk, and after tlie Ballill 

had told him. everything, the magician accompanied the Ballal to the hidu. After reaching the 
he ordered a good dinner for him; as if it were the dinner for a feast. So lie and the 
Ballal, having finished dinner, ate the betel-leaves, and then got up and w^alked round the whole 
liouse ; and yet they did not find a good site for the stdna. Then they went further and looked 
for a site ; there they found a large milk-banyan tree. When they found it, tliey thought it to 
be a very suitable site for a sUna, 

Then the magician said to the Ballfil 0 Ballal, you cannot find such a fine site if you go 
in search for it in a thousand districts. Such a banyan tree ought to be in a place where a 
stdna is to be built ,* without it you ought not to build a sidna* In this place everything is 
convenient j therefore, you must build here.” 

At this the Ballfil said : — " It is not enough if you say you must build here. You must tell 
me how much space is needed, and bringing the measuring lino and rod, you must measure 
the ground yust now.’* 

So saying he brought the line and the rod and all the measuring instruments, and having 
measured the required space drove stakes into the ground, and making everything ready 
returned home. The next day, being Friday, when the sun arose and came above the horizon 
to about a man’s height, carpenters came to the Ballal with their axes, ready to fell trees, and 
stood before him with clasped hands. Then, the Ballal said to them, 0 carpenters, are you 
come ? Sit down in the verandah; I will come shortly.” 

So saying he ordered a big pot to be filled with water, and taking the water and four sirs 
of ;]aggery and four sugar-canes and twenty tender cocoanuts with him, the Ballal called the 
carpenters to him, and went with them to the forest ; and seeing good trees asked the carpenter^^ 
and got them felled at their suggestion. After the trees were felled, the Balhll and the car- 
penters being exposed to the hot sun became thirsty, and felt as if saffron powder had been put 
into their eyes, and began to breathe hard. Then the Ballal, giving to each carpenter one tender 
cocoanut and one pot of water and a quarter sir ol jaggery, drauk as much as he liked, and 
said to them “ 0 you carpenters, what is this ? Our mother’s milk which we had sucked 
while young, even that is burnt up; is it not so? By one day’s work only you are quite 
exhausted. We have yet to fell down many trees. How will you fell them? I am 
anxious about it. What is this ? It seems as if you had never before felled trees. I am 
tery ma^ Now you must cut o:S all the branches of the trees wdn'ch 

you have foiled, and then you must strip the bark of the trees, and make them four-sided 

to be ready for sawing. The sun is going to set soon. Therefore, make haste and strip 

the bark soon. To-morrow the sawyers will come. When they come we must make 

everything ready for them. We must make four posts to stand, and tie cross-pieces on them 
on which the trees must be laid to be ready for sawing.” 
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Tlieu. the carpeutei's stripped the bark, and made everything nice. In the meautiine the 
sun set and it became dark. Then all of them went out of the forest and took their way home. 
After they reached the b win the Balhll gave to the carpenters their hatla, which consisted 
of rice, eocoanuts, salt, tamarind, chillies, eurry-stuif, and onions, and everything else they 
needed, and ordered them to come earlier on the next day, and sent them away. And then he 
entered his house and bathed with warm \vater, took his meals and went to bed. So it was 
inorningj and the carpenters came. Then the Balliil went to the forest wdtli the carpenters 
and searched for trees’, but they did not find any straight suitable trees. Then the carpenters 
said : — “ Sir, you see this is only the edge of the forest. Thera will not be many trees here. 
Because this place is near to all the people, they cub down the trees from this place. Therefore, 
we cannot find good trees here. Let ns go more to the eastward, there we shall find wdiatever 
tree we desire.’^ 

To this the Ballal said : — Yes, yes, let ns do so.’^ 

So saying they Avent further and farther to the eastward and searched for trees ; there they 
found a tree which was very tall and of great girth. Its circumference was so great that four 
persons were required to embrace it. Its height was about thirty yards. When the carpenters 
saw such a big tree, they were frightened and said “0 BalhU, Ave have not seen such a tree 
anywhere; we have built mathas and big houses and also temples and shrines. WehaA'e 
cut down very big trees for such purposes. But Ave have never seen such a big tree anywhere 
up to this time. When we look at it oar heads become dizzy. You must ask a Avord from 
some one before felling this tree. This tree ought not to be felled before asking some one.” 

• At tins tlie Ballal Avas astonished, and he thought of it, and said : — 0 carpenters, just now 
you boasted of your cleverness and said that you had built mathas and tem;ples and houses, 
and various other buildings. Noav you say that this tree is a very big one, and make a great 
fuss about felling this tree. What is this? People will laugh if they hear that you, sons of 
carpenters, are afraid of felling down trees. Fell this tree at once. I will take the conse- 
quences. Be not afraid, but mind your work.” 

When the Ballal had said thus, one of the carpenters threw away his ase and began to 
tremble. At this, the other carpenters were frightened and astonished, and went further and 
further from him, and said : — “ What is this ? He is trembling, and his looks frighten us.” 

At this the Ballal approached him, and as his name was Karaga, he called him thrice i— 
‘* 0 Koraga-achari, 0 Koraga-achari !” 

To this he did not make any response. When he was quiet and made no response the 
carpenters became more frightened than before, and said Sir, do not call him. now, he is 
not conscious. Some BhtXta has possessed Mm. There seems to be some miracle about this 
tree. Now, see, it Avill speak through this possessed man.” 

After this the Bhuta, Avhich had possessed the carpenter, manifested his power and broke a 
stick and struck his breast and his belly and sides, and biting his lips and teeth uttered such a 
loud cry as if to make the earth Open itself. At this the Ballal and the carpenters were 
exceedingly frightened and were almost petrified. Then they said : — “ This must be some great 
Eiifita. He lias much power, and yet he does not open his mouth. Is he' a dumb BhQta or 
Avhat ? If he had opened his mouth and told us his purpose, we could have done something,” 

So saying he asked the man possessed with the devil : — “ You must tell me who you are. If 
yon are a demon of truth, if you are a demon of sixteen commands, you must tell us truly AAdio 
you are. Without doing so, if you strike yourself in this manner, who snfiers the pain ? What 
is the use of it ? Tell us soon. Why do you give so much trouble td the man whom you have 
possessed ? If you bruise his body and his Hands in this matmer, how can he live by labour ? 

, You ought not to do so. Tell us soon who yoii are.” 
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meu Bro'eatly asked thas, the Bhhta said:-“0 Ballul. you camo_..ith carpeutei s and 
inJlrL c^;;doJn tins tree wHch is Bay Is it not so ? It as well It xs coxn- 

xnanded that my friend tlie Paujnrli Bbuta is to go to every towix. I know it. And yet, wliat 
rmir\«d«isto you,tliistreeis to xne. Therefore, you must not cut down this tree. You 

o-et another tree elsewhere. If you go a little to the north you wxll hud xn a valley a group 
of bHokwood trees^ ; axxd in the midst of it you will find a Z:m7n»x tree. 1 on wxU ged enough 
of timber to build a sidua out of that tree. Did you not wxsh to know my name ^7 “ 
is Kallurti. When the god was born I was horn at his rxght hand. I am not of to-day ox 
yesterday. It is a long while since I have possessed thxs man. Now, therefore, I wi go into 

my abode. You have also much business. On account of my coming xt has stopped. Now 

I will leave this man. It will be well if you give me something to drink. Ihen I should he 
very much pleased with you.” 

At this the Ballal made a hole in a tender cocoanut which he had kept for hxinself , and 
giving it to the man possessed said:-“ Now, 0 Kallurti, take this in my name gladly. 

Then the man possessed hy the Kallurti took it from him aud drank it at a single draught, 
and suddenly fell down on the ground and became senseless. After about one rj lahge^ he 
became conscious and asked “ Sir, what is this ? You are standing. Why are you not 
felling the tree, hut standing idle ? ” 

Then the carpenters who were with him said to him : What did yon do ? Tell us what 

took place here up to this time.” 

Then he said “ I do not know anything ; I only felt as if my head had bcexi txirned. 
I did not know where I was. Therefore, I feel as if I had lost my sense.s. I feel pain xn tny 
whole body. I feel quite tired. I feel as if I have been beaten with the fasts. I have also pain 
in the back. I do not know what took place.^’ 

Then all the carpenters, who were with him, told him Behold, Kallurti who is 
residing in this tree came upon you ; and Kallurti told us not to fell thista-ee as he was 
residing in it. So saying Kallurti left you. You know nothing, is it not so ? 

At this he said ; — “ Then this is a great wonder ; I do not know anything ; what is the 
cause of my feeling this pain in my body ? And yet, never mind ; now what shall wo do? 
What work shall we do ? ” 


When he asked this question, the BalhU said “ O you carpenters, why do you idle away 
your time P Now I will have to pay your hire without your doing any work.” 

At this they were afraid and made haste, and went with him to the north aud found 
the tree in the valley and felled it, and stripped its hark and branches and made it four-sided, 
aud returned home. 

In the night, after the meal was over, at the time of going to bed, the Ballul s wile came 
near his bed °aud said “ Behold, by going daily to the forest to fell trees, you have been 
mneh burnt by the sun and much reduced. If this continue it will be hard for you. If any 
one else go instead of you, it would he a good thing. If you are alone, see, this will be your 
state, ilow many days more will this work of felling trees last ? Por how may days will 
you have to go to the forest? Whea I see your body, my life runs away. How will you 
get, well henceforth ?” 


When she said thus, her husband said:— “Now, in four days more, the work of felling 
trees will be over. Then we will cause them to be brought to our. house. Then the work will 
he sear the house. If we make the carpenters work near our house it is enough. There will 
he very little work, and it will be easy for me.” 


1 Tatica laccifera. 


2 I. e., about twenty-four minutes. 
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So saying, He, moreover, continued : — “ Now go yon in, the night is far spent ; go to sleep. 
You must get up early and boil the paddy ; go.” 

So saying, he sent her in, and lay down near the entrance. So it was morning. On 
that day again he went with the carpenters to the forest and felled trees and returned^ And 
in the same way they felled as many trees as they wanted. One day he went to Polippu and 
called all the dshermen, and said to one of them : — How many males are in your house ? ” 

He answered : — Sir, w^e are four in our house.” 

Then he called another, and said : — O you fisherman, how many males are in your 
house ?” 

He answered ; — “ Sir, we are two.” 

In this manner the BallAl called a man from each house, and ordered, all of them, and 
said : — 0 you fishermen, hear each one of you : trees have been felled in the forests for the 
purpose of building a stdna for the Balird’s hudiu All these trees should be brought to the 
hudii; because the day is fixed for building the stiina and for raising the- upper storey, there- 
fore the work is stopped. Therefore, to-morrow, all of yon must come together; one or two 
hundred of you must join together and bring the trees to my house. The man who does not 
come will be fined. And if he does not pay the fine, I will see that nobody gives him cliunam 
or fire.” 

When he had thus frightened them, all of them said : — Sir, do we tell lies to our lord ? 
We walk as it is agreeable to the god and this earth. We are not such rascals. Had we been 
such, how should we have survived ? We who have to go on the sea and catch fish and bring 
them and sell them, going from house to house; in this way we have to live, we who are such 
will never tell you lies. If we do not go out and bring all your trees to-morrow morning, you 
may drive us out of this town.” 

Having said this, they obtained permission to depart and went their way. The next day the 
headman of the fishermen called all the fishermen, and went with them to the forest, and tied 
ropes to the trees, and, dragging them and carrying them on the shoulders, brought them to the 
BalMl’s h^idu. 

Then the Ballal, seeing the fishermen, said to them : — 0 you fishermen, when you go 
home tell me and go ; do not go without telling me.” 

At this they said : — ‘‘ When we are going we will tell you.” 

So saying they went their way. The trees were such that those who saw them said 
** Whence are these trees ! Such trees are not found by any one.” 

Afterwards the sawyers were called and the work was given to them on contract. And 
they were told to do the work quickly and finish it in fifteen days. So they came on the fixed 
day and said to the Ballal : — “ O Ballal, we have not spoiled any bit of your timber, but we 
have done our work so that there is no crookedness nor flaw in it. Now call some one of yotir 
men and measure everything and calculate the money that is due to us, and settle our accounts. 
Give us what is due to us.” 

When they said this the BallAl brought the measuring rod and measured all the planks, 
and cast up accounts, and counted the money and gave them their due. He also gave them 
presents and sent them away. Afterwards he called the carpenters and made them prepare 
posts and the struts of the posts and their pedestals and the joists and the wooden cornices and 
the wall-plates and the beams and the ridge-pole and the rafters and the ceiling planks. After 
he got all these things prepai’ed he got the wall-plates fixed into the forked-pieces lengthways, 
and then got the joists and the cornice fitted into the square, and also got the planks joined ; 
and afterwards he got the scantling raised and got the earth-work and plastering work all 
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done -within. After these things wei^e done, he got a cot prepared for Pahjiirli Bh-uta, and 
got a wooden railing on three sides of it and got it painted. Then he sent iron to the black- 
smith’s workshop and got a trident prepared with a chain and small jingling bells attached 
to the three points of it, and also got a sword and goglets and stool and bangles and shield and 
chain with tiger’s nails in it and all othex' necessary ornaments prepared. After all these 
things were prepared the Ballal went to the fortune-telling BhatU’s house. When he went be 
found the Bhatta sitting in the verandah and telling fortunes. Then the Ballal seeing tho 
Bhatta clasped his hands and saluted him. Then the fortune-telling Bhatta said : — Let some 
one spread a mat for the Ballal that he may sit.” 

Then some on© who was near brought a mat and spread it there* The Ballal sat upon it. 
After some time, when the fortune-telling business was over, the Bhat^ asked the Ballal : — 
**On what business did you come here, O Ballal ? You come very rarely here. It is a loiig 
time sine© I saw you last.” 

At this the Ballal said : — “ 0 Bhatta, I came to visit you ; according to your fortune-telling 
on that day my racing’-buff aloes smwived. If not, they would liave certainly died. Now I have 
got n stdna built; and a cot and other ornaments for Pahjurli Bhuta are all I'eady. Now 
you must find out the auspicious day, and tell me on what day we should establish Bahjnrli 
BbtXta, and dedicate the stdna to him. For this purpose I am come to you.” 

At this the Bhafcta said : — ‘‘Well, yes, 1 will think of it and tell you the auspicious day.” 

So saying, with the help of the IcaurU and his almanack he fo-und an ausixicions day and 
said:— O Ballal, there is not any auspicious day in this month. But there is one in the next 
month. The Friday, the llthof the next month, is the day on which you can dedicate tho stdna 
to the Bhuta. That day is very auspicious. Therefore be prepared to do this on that very day.” 

So said the fortune- tel ling Bhatta. At this the Ballal said : — ‘‘ Sii% yon must come and 
establish the PaSjurli Bhdta. There is no one so able as yourself ; therefore it must be done by 
yourself. And I do not know what things aro necessary for the sacrifices on that day. You 
must tell them also to me plainly.” 

At this the Bhatta said i — “You say that I must come, but I have much business ; what 
shall I do ? ” 


To this the Ballal said : — No, that won’t do ; you must come yourself.” 

When he urged in this manner the Bhatta said : — “ Well, I will come; what can I do when 
you are so urgent? I cannot deny you. Therefore I will come. And I will tell you what 
things are necessary on that day. Twelve sers of rice and twelve bundles of botel-Ioaves, 
forty-eight betel-nuts, twelve bunches of the flowers of the Ax^eca-nut tree, forty-eight kinds of 
parasitic plants, a bundle of firewood of the jack-ti'ee, ninety-six tender cocoanuts, ninety-six 
ripe cocoanuts, forty-eight grains of rice and forty-eight sSrs of baked rice, I'orty-eight sers of 
beaten rice, ninety-six s^rs of jaggery, twelve dried cocoanuts, one hundred phi in tain-leaves, 
one hundred ripe plantains, twelve sers of foi'ty-eight sirs of oil, and three sers of 
butter; you must px’ocure all these and then find out a good man to represent the Bhiittu 
Let all these things be procured ; and on that day send fox’ nxe early in the morning ; and I will 
come to you. And what else can 1 do ?” 


At this the Balhdsaid : “ So then I will send a man to fetch you ; you must come with 

him. And I do not know anything. Pleas© do what I ask that people may say that every thing 
was well done, and that I did it. Whatever I have to spend on that account, let it be 
spent ; I do not care.” 

Saying this, with clasped hands, he said moreover: — “Now I am going, please give m© 
leave to go.” ' & x b 

At this -the BhatU said: — “Well then, go. You have much business; you have to do 
everything single-handed.” 
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So saying lie sent liira a'v^ay. He came to liis hudihy took kis midday meal, and, sitting ia 
the verandah, called his sister, saying : — Akka, where are you ? What are you doing ? Come 
here for a moment, I have something to say to you.” 

At this she came and said : — “ What is tlie matter ? What can be your business with me ? 
My place is a corner in the kitchen ; of what use am I, an old woman ?” 

At this the brother said : — “ Akka, are you not to me like a mother? I think that my 
mother is not dead. You are my mother. hTow, I went to the fortune-telling Bhatta's house, 
and asked of him the day when the stdna is to be dedicated to the Bhuta.” 

At this she asked : — “ Brother, when is that day ? And how many days hence 

He replied : — It will not be in this month ; it will be the eleventh day of the next month. 
The Bhat^ said that it is a very ausi^icious day ; I must send for him on that day. I have 
done so much work. To-morrow get paddy boiled and two mtiras of rice prepared, To-morrow 
I will go and bring all the things required for the purpose.” 

Early in the morning he got up and w’^eut to the garden of the Kanbis, and, going from 
house to house, he got from thence, plantain-leaves, and bunches of plantains, and the tender 
rinds of the plantain-trees, and grey and red and white pumpkins, and vegetables of various 
kinds, and caused them to be carried by servants and sent them to his house. And then went 
to his garden and called the pujuri and told him: — “ 0 Pujurt, go and get a hundred ripe cocoa- 
nuts from the cocoanut trees.” 

Days went on, and the day to dedicate the stdna came near. On that day he got up early 
and went in search of a man to represent the BhAta. He was not in the house : he asked 
the inmates of the house where he was gone. Then they replied that on the previous day 
he had gone to their neighbour’s to represent the Bhdta on account of a tamhila which took 
place there ; and that he had not returned, but would soon return. So saying they requested 
him to wait for him for some time. As they w^ez’e yet speaking he came to his house. Then 
the Ballal seeing him said : — 0 devil-dancer, to-day in our ludu a stdna is to be 
dedicated to a new Bhiita Pahjurli, I have asked for the auspicious day, and to-day is the 
day. Therefox’e you must come to represent the Bhuta and dance. You must come in the 
evening and be ready. All our neighbours will come at that time. You must come soon, 
Otherwise there will be delay on your account. Take care ; you must come. How, I am going,” 

So saying he came to his hudu and quickly took his meal, and went to the fortane-telling 
Bhatta’s house; and, sitting in the verandah, called : — ^ 0 Bliafcba, 0 BhaUa, what are you 
doing ? Please come out. I have come on business.” 

When he thus called him he came out and saw the Ballal sitting in the verandah. Seeing 
him, he said ; — “ 0 ! are you come ?” 

So saying ho gave him a mat and a low stool and water to drink and jaggery to eat, and 
said : — Drink water, and eat jaggery.” 

So saying he shewed him respect, and then sat down. Then the Ballal said : — 0 Bhatta» 
it is very late now ; I have come to call you. Is this not the day you mentioned to dedicate the 
stdna ? I have come to call you for that purpose. I came myself lest you should be unwilling 
to come if I sent a man. How make haste; it is getting late. Get ready soon ; let us go,” 

To this the Bhat^ consented and made haste, and taking an almanack accompanied the 
Ballal. So they came to the huda» And the Ballal took the fortune-teller to the place where 
the new stdna been built, and shewed him everything, and asked : — Is this beautiful ?” 

To this he replied : — “ 0 Ballal, there is nothing equal to your fortune. You are a very 
good man. To the good all things become good. Now, then, let us make everything ready , 
The sun is beginning to set,” 
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So sajing be got the stdna cleansed, * And the Bhatta lit a fire for a sacrifice with fire-wood, 
from the jack-tree; and gare oblations to the Bhuta of ght^ and gave sacrifices accoi’ding to a 
cei'tain number. As tbe sacrifices were over, the sun set ; then the devil-dancer also came. 
Then the Bhatta sitting before the fire took tender coooauuts and ripe cocoamits, and beaten 
1 ‘Lce and baked rice, and honey, and gM, and butter, and curds, and milk, and prepared 
pamMnirita ; and then the Bhatta took the sandal-stone and rubbed sandal-wood upon it 
and prepared sandal. Then the Bhatta called the Ballal and told him : — Now, take the 
devil-dancer yourself to the tank, and let him bathe there and come.” 

So saying he sent them ; and before they returned he made everything ready in the stdna. 
And then they came and entered the stdna and came and stood before the sacrificial fire. 
Then tbe Bhat^ said “ Now, be not dilatory. Give the devil-dancer the flowers of the areca- 
nut tree and some grains of rice ; and let him stand in front of us. Give him the sword andi 
the bell.” 


Having done so, all of them prayed: — “ O lord, if you are Panjurli Bhuta of a truth, let 
it become known to us in this way,” 

So saying all of them at once threw rice upon the devil-dancer. Then the music was 
played. Suddenly the devil-dancer began to ti'emble and cried out with a loud voice and ran 
round the stdna, and ran to the tank and bathed again, and came back and took the sword, and 
began to pierce his belly with it. Then the Baragas, who had come together in the stdna, took 
away the sword from the hands of the devil-dancer, and prayed thus : — O loi'd Panjurli, if yon 
are of truth, now you must open your mouth and speak to us. We have taken much pains to 
believe in you. Now you must be pleased with us and take the sacrifices which w© offer, and 
order us and save us.” 


At this Panjurli said thus 0 Ballal. I came down from the sky, yet I had no ladder 
to^ do it. Do you hear me ? I am he that came down without a ladder. Great magicians 
tried for seven days and seven nights to catch me ; and yet they could not catch me ; but 
I am come here. Now I must go about to the great towns and see renowned places and seek 
for a habitation. I am come to help the men of this world. Take courage. Do not be afraid, 
I am very much pleased with the sacrifices whicli you have offered. And yet yon must 
henceforth give me two tamhilas every year. If you fail in this, I will give you tj'ouble. 
Then you must not complain of me. Now I am very glad that I have first drunk milk in 
your bouse. In future I will help you, so that no sickness or disease attack your children 
or your cattle. Now bring me food; the devil-dancer is getting very tired. I must leave 
lura. I have recently come here; I must not give much trouble. Bring me all sorts of cakes 
and puddings and milk, and I will take my food.” 

At this the BaMl said 0 Baragas, Panjurli has spoken well. He is a demon of 
truth. Bring him the food that he has asked. Let him take it,” 

All the Baragas, heai-ing these words, brought food to Panjurli Bhitta. Panjurli, 
when he was about to take the food, asked the Balh'4 O BallAj, shali I take food ?” 

To this the Ballal answered Yes, you may take. All is yours. It is also yours to save 


which Joi’ ® is the irUula 

which you have got prepared for me ? I wish to see it ; bring it here before me.” 

the to Panjurli Bhilta, and gave it to him. Then 

and said:— ‘-All of you see this; now, though 

is not hi ^ is as a straw, ^t 

must se^^ll throth^^"* yon got prepared for me is very beautiful. And now I 

ust see all the other ornaments which you have prepared for me.” 
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At this, they brought the mask which they had prepared for Panjurli, and gave it to 
him. He saw the mask and was quite delighted with it, and, putting it on his face, trembled 
and cried out in a loud voice, and said ; — “ You see, this mask which you have prepared for me 
is very beautiful.” 

And again he said : — Now bring the goglets.” 

And so the goglets were brought. In this manner they did everything ; and the Bhuta 
enjoyed the feast, and having finished the dedication, the assembly dispersed. 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 
BY G. K. BETHAM. 

No, JJ. — The Vanavdsi-Mdhdimya* 

Part III, 


A SALUTATION to the great Ganapati! 

The Rishis said : — O great Suta, all-knowing ai^ remover of all doubts, how was 
it that Madliukesa set his aficections on the fiower ? We have heard that in. ancient 
days it came under the curse of 'Siva, and was kept far distant (from him) on account of 
treachery : now king Malla, in order to please Siva, worshipped him on the night of 
Sivaratri with the auspicious ketaht flowers. O Muni, you are the only one who can explain 
to us why king Malla, — he who understood Siva — acted in this way; explaining all this, 
relate it to us to our satisfaction.”®^ 

Skanda said — on being asked in this way by the Bishis, who were discussing (the 
matter) : Sflta, causing them to listen, told them this ancient story ; — 

“0 assembly of IJ-ishis, the holy stories of Sambhu contain the essence.®^ The more 
people hear of the playful sport of Sambhu, the more they wish to hear it. In ancient times 
in the Kalpa, in his form of Rajas, ^ he created many people (subjects), he created the universe®^ 
and many supports®® for it. By Siva^s orders Vishnu became the protector.®^ He (Vishnu) 
passed through many incarnations and killed many demons, and he protected many good people 
{sddhm')^ who lived honourably.®^ 

Once upon a time Brahm^ and Vishnu, being allured by the illusions of Biva,®^ became 
egotistical and proud — ‘ I am Brahma ! I am the creator of the worlds. There is no one 
to equal me. I created many worlds and (also) many men in them, I created G^andharvas, 
many Apsaras, Yidyadharas,®® large serpents,®^ Kinnaras, the assembly of the gods and many 
wonderful enjoyments in the heavens. I created the Prajapatis, namely; Marichi and others, 
Svayambhu and Manu, and I created people in four ways to live in four states (or castes). 
(I created) the with their six parts,®® (I created) the years, seasons, months, the two 


55 R^wiaharshana, Ui.t thrill : erection of the hair on the body]; horripilation. 

5« I. e., the real truth. 

07 The second ior, according to Monier Williams, the at) of the three gunat or constituent qualities of all 
material substances, the other two being saftva and iamas. Jtajas is supposed to be the cause of the great actiTity 
seen in creatures : it predominates in men, as s^Hva and iamas predominate in gods and demons* 

5® Lii,, many worlds. 5® Or foundations, 

Sattva = BrahmA : Rajas = Vishnu ; Tamas = Siva, The Trimfirti or Triad, according to Molesworth, 
Monier Williams, however, has it : — Rajas = BrahmS ; Sattva o Vishnu : Tamas t=a ^iva. This would appear to 
be the modern idea and the one accepted at the present time. 

61 lit., acted a just part, or up to the limit, Brawn on by Siva’s blandishments or trichs. 

63 Bemigods. fl* I, e., Ananta, V^suki; Takshaka; Sdsha, etc, 

65 Xiit., limbs or members. I. e,, HhsKCL, pronunciation of words ; Jkctlpes, rules for ceremonies and sacrifices ; 
vy^’karana, grammar; nirnkta, glossarial explanation of obscure words; cAhwtotaj, prosody, metrical science; 
JyOtlshai astronomy. 
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IHikshae,^^ samh'dntiP'^ 
tiie three Gliuhs and 
wonderfully r ’ 


And I created four castes to act according- to iheiv allotted partt^, and 
many trutlis.^s Who beside me is able to create all these things so 


Ahshnii, being haughty and also feeling boastful, spoke angrily and with tremblingC^) lips 
to Brahma thus^ — ‘0 foolish Brahma, puifed up with vain arrogance. Fools in their 
old ago always become forgetful. People unable to do any work, hum])-backcd i^ooplo and 
proiuPO people speak of their own deeds and jeer at others. It is the custom of aged 
]>eople to exaggerate and to claim to have done work which has really been done by others. 
You are sprang from my body ; you are foolish in your vain arrogance. I am the creator of all 
worlds, and yon, being my son, are my dopendeiit.^i You merely create worlds tlirougli my 
power, and according to my behests. Otherwise how would the variations in creation occur? 
I only am the supporter of all the worlds, and there is none beside me. I am the only creator 
and "the only protector. There is no doubt that all the worlds would be destroyed without 
me. I have gone through incarnations and slain invincible enemies. AVlio else besides me 
would be able (to do all this) ? ’ 


On hearing Vishnu speak thus, DliatrP^ t>ecame very angry, and lie struck Kesava on the 
cheek. Vishnu, being struck, burned with the fire of auger. Hari, then, on liLs j)art, beat 
him (Brahma) with his four hands. Being beaten severely, Vidlii‘3 fainted for a mom cut 
Getting up he knocked Vishnu down with his hands. In the act of falling Yisliiui cauglit 
him by bis feet and threw him away. Vidhi having fainted'*^ fell down into tlio city ot 
Varanasi. Vishnu followed, and seizing Yidlii again, lie beat him with his hand.s, and Vidhi 
getting up beat Vishnu. 0 Brfihmans, then the bravo Brahma and Vishnu, being skilled in 
war, fought with each other (in many ways), viz., striking with their fists, palling each otlior’s 
hair, pushing with their shoulders and kicking and striking with feet and hands. Having 
fought in this manner, they both then got their weapons, (Bralnnii) hi.s liow^^ and Vishnu his 
bow, and let fly showers of arrows. They let loose charmed arrows and to protect themselves^'^ 
from the arrows, Brahma used his Brahmustra, and Vishnu his Vaishnavastra.'^® Thus getting 
very fierce and angry, they fought with each other, and the^gods were afraid of being burned 
by the fire arising from the clashing of the weapons. They (therefore) all went to Kailusa to 
* inform 'Siva of ^Yhat was going on. 


They all ascended the mountain, and reached the vicinity of Kivn, They saw Ihe Ixmd of 
the World, Merudastaid® Anamaya,®^ and saluting him told him what Vishnu and BrahmA were 
doing.*^^ The merciful one merely signed to them wdth his eyo-hrows to go away, and (then, 
ill order) to humiliate their pricle,®^ he appeared before tlicm in Kasl on the great 'Sivaratri 
(night). The great and lofty, tlie good Sadasiva appeared between them in great splendour in 
the form of the lihga. They were both astonished at seeing him, and both made salutation 
(obeisance) to him. 

^iankara spoke to them seriously, as if to censure (punish) them : — ^0 Bvalimu I O Vishnu 1 
"What is the ineiining of this uiUYiauncrly conduct of you both 

J [caring the words of ulic Alaster, their bodies began to tremble, and tliey both, witli 
folded hands, respectively told what events had happened.®^ 'Siva, knowing that they had 


Or the two fortnights, bright and dark. 

The passage of tho sun from one zodiacal sign into another. C8 Qr first principles. 

Or throbbing. to Tain-heartod. 

Referring to the legend of Brahrml being bom from the lotus which sprang from the navel of Vishnu. 
Creator, and so applied to BrahmA. fs Or Tidhutri, creator or bestowor ; an epithet of Brahmll. 

having his mo Yements stopped. ^5 Chdpa. ^6 ^sdr/iz/a, 

Y i'vi., stop the flight of. TS ‘Weapon or bow : also used for an arrow or other missile. 

QJhelotd of heaven, free from disease : the healthy one. 

Anteiya means the healthy one or the diseasolesa one. «i Lit., informed him of their movomoutH. 

I- f-, & "ahd BrahmA’s, ss i respective versions. 
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become proud, spoke kindly to tliem as follows : — ‘ He wlio £nds out (discovers) the bottom 
and top of this great Uitga is the only creator of the world : otherwise he is foolish/ 

On hearing these words, they both made oaths. Brahmrt, wishful of seeing the top of 
it (the lingo), assumed the form of a swan. Yishuu in the form of a boar went to the deep 
bottom (of the linga). Hari, after wandering for many years without seeing the bottom, went 
back to the x^y^sence of 'Siva. O Brahmans, Bralima with tired wings and mortified in his 
iniiid, unable to reach the top, flew many T/d/anas without seeing the of the Jinrja, and he 
became very sorrowful.®^ In this case Vidhi saw the flower of the ketaki falling from the top 
of the linga. Seeing them he questioned: — ^0 hetahi flower, whence have you come ? ^ Tire 
/raifaZ:?! I’cplied : — ^ I come fi*om the toy) of the lingo. I have passed many yugas (ages) in 
coming, and my body is fatigued. Now I am going to Siva.’ 

On hearing this speech of the IzetaM (dower), Brahma, being very much fatigued, said : — 

^ You say that we have, both of us, come from the top of the linga '^ ; whereon the IcSioht (flower) 
said: — ' * Very well’ (so be it); and then they went together into the j^resenco of Siva. 

Siva (Sambliu) asked them both if they had eome after having seen (the top and the bottom 
of the liiiga). Vishnu replied : — ‘O god, the bottom was not seen by me.’ Vidhi said falsely 
that the toj:) had been seen by him. On hearing this, 'Sankara became angry, and asked the hetahi 
(flower) about it. The hetaM replied : — ‘ O Lord, we have both come togetlior from the top (of tlie 
liiiga) : Vidhi’s statement is not false/ On hearing this sj^eech of the hdtahiy the Lord cursed 
them both.®5 *0 Brahma, in consequence of this falsehood that yon have uttered you shall 
not deserve worship on the surface of the earth. O Vidhi, from this day forth be always 
senseless.®® O hStaM, on account of your falsehood, I curse yon also ; you shall not be wor- 
shipped®^ any more on my head,’ Sambhu, having cursed them both in this way, spoke kindly 
to Vishnu : — ‘ 0 Hari, of true speech, deserve worship always among men;®® those mortals 
who woi'ship you will be held to have pleased (or satisfied) me also.’ So saying, Bambliu- 
Saiiutana®® disappeared into the linga. From that day forward lie (Biva) became famous ia 
KRsi under the name of Visv^hi (Master of the World). 

Then the hetahi spoke to Vidhi in abundant (uncontrollable) sorrow : — ‘O Brahma, in 
consequence of your words (advice) I have come under (incurred) this terrible oLirse. I cannot 
endure being for a single day without the lotusdlke feet of Biva/ On hearing this manner of 
speech, Brahmil said to the hStahi: — ‘ Go to the gi-eat city of Vanav^si which soon yields all 
desires, and perform austerities with great devotion in the vicinity of Madhukd&vara, The. 
curse uttered by Biva can be removed by him only and not by others.’ Acting on Vidhi’s 
advice the having curbed its passions, devoutly performed austerities for a long time in 

Vanavasi,. contemplating (meditating upon) Siva. (At length) Sambliu appeared in the lihga^ 
wishful of conferring a boon upon the Mtah\ who on seeing the god appearing addressed him 
' thus : — ‘O Hara! O Sambliu ! 0 Mahadlva ! O merciful one ! O thou that art full of love 
to thy devotees ! I told a He through ignorance and by the advice^^ of Vidhi. O eternal Biva ! 
Store of mercy ! Forgive me ! Forgive me! , Have compassion! I cannot remain (be at 
rest) without getting (being) near, or at, your lotus-like feet/ Thus speaking, the hdtaM fell 
prostrate on the ground many times. Prablui (the Lord), listening to the hetahi, himself coJ> 
feiTed a boon upon it. Bhagavnii (Siva) said as follows : — ‘ By my order (word) you beGonio 
undeserving (unwortliy of honour) on any day but the holy Sivarafcri.’ So saying he then 
disappeared into the linga called Madhuka.®^ From that day it (the hetahi flower) became the 
favourite of (sacred to) Siva on that night It was for this reason that king Malla o tiered 
hetah\ flowers vvifch devotion to the eternal Madliukesvara. Those who especially worship the • 
god Siva on the night of Sivar^-tri with ketaJd flowers get near the feet of Biva/’^2 

84 Lit.,- full oE care. 85 Bralmiu and the JcCtak\ 

85 Z/if., of dull mtellGct. 87 Lit., deserve Nvorship. 

84 Lit., in the world. so Tlio eternal one. 8^ Lif., words. 

91 The lii^g at Vanaylsl is so called. There are two lings at Tauavilst. j__ e., obtain SSiva's favour. 
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All bail to the great Ga?§sa 
“Tell us the glorious®^ story 
obtain the awe-inspiring name 


T 

of Sira. How did the great Eiva himself, Sambhu, ParamgsTara, 
of MadhukSBvara P Pray, kindly tell this to ns who are 


M “ T to this (storvl, 0 Rishis, which was formerly told by Skanda to Sanat- 

m K.ata, in th, h.™ oj Th. lord of the a.t^d Shod, 

kumaia ^ g^ry which was related by Sarajanman.®® In the 

c"“f. t'the /aU- Kelp., h greet Ae.«., celled Snd. eon of KlehmAk.^ fhee 
? f fW was killed by the great Bhairava. fled through fear, bent upon saving his (own) 
H?e (ooLealed) in a cave in the SahyMris for a long time. Vidyun- 

thinkinn him to be a powerful man. gave him his daughter in marriage. After his 
W;.e that powerful man increased in power®^ on the top of the Sahyadri mountains 
Vidvunmglin summoned all those (demons) who had escaped being slainby Bhaiiwa, and (who) 
havL fled in different directions, had gone to reside in the recesses of Patala : also 
those who lived in forests, in caves and on mountains. All the Daityas an^d the Dimaras came 
at the call of Vidyunmalin. They, having come near Snda, beheld the chief of the Daityas. 
and thinking that the powerful Suda would protect them from the wrath of the gods, 
the warriors, having cheered loudly, became the followers®® of Suda That army,®® r^embling 
an ocean (in point of size), became obedient to the orders of Suda._ Once upon a time Uhanasioo 
came to see the powerful Suda. Snda being informed (of his arrival) by Vidyunmahn, got up 
auioklv and, <roing near and saluting him, he worshipped him with arghya^ and in other ways. 
Bharo-ava 2 full of delight, accepted the seat offered him by Suda, and having seated Suda, the 
leader of the Daityas, near him, Bhgrgava caressed him® and lifted* up his face with his 
hand and spoke to him kindly. 

Sukra said ‘ 0 child, are you in good health 7 Are all your followers® happy ? 
The whole of the kingdom belonging to your father is forcibly taken by the gods.’ 


On hearing the words of Kavi,® Suda with his hands folded said : — ‘ 0 Guru ! owing to 
the influence’' of your favour I am happy in every way. From the day of my father’s death 
(in battle) I took up my abode in the forest. Now, 0 Guru, shew kindness to me so that I 
may regain my kingdom.’ So saying, he wept aloud and fell down on his face at his feet. 
He® lifted Snda with his hands and seated him on a good® seat, and, soothing him, said to 
Suda, who was then full of grief : — ‘ Build a fort in the Sahyfldris, and, being accompanied 
by your Daityas and Danavas, make your residence there. I will come to yon afterwards.’ 

So saying and having pleased him, 1® Sukra went away. Snda then, with the aid of the 
Daityas and Danavas, and, being assisted by Vidyunmalin, went to the place he was told (to go 
to) by Sukra, and built a fortress. The king of the Daityas built a city in his own narne.®^ 


93 Or famous. 

9* One of the mind^born sons of Eudra : eyer pure and innooenfc. The LiAga-Pturina r Being ever as 
he was born, he is called a youth ; and his name is well known as Sauatkumara.” 

‘‘ Born in the reeds/’ an epithet applied to Skanda. The resemblanoe to the story of Moses is onrions, 

96 Probably means the age of the Yajur^vSda, 

9T Or strength. ^ Lit., sat near. 

99 Lit, body of armed men* 

JW The preceptor {guru) of the Daityas ; known also as Kavi and Sukra. 

1 A libation of water, * I, U^anas, Sukra or Kavi* 

a Liti put his arm in front of his neck. * A common practice. fi Lit., army. 

8 I. 6., TJ^anas, Sukra or Bh&rgava ; lit, the poet. “ XJ^anas is the poet among the poets” (Sahskyit saying). 
Used also to designate V&lmiki, In the text the preceptor of the Asuras is indicated, 

f Lit, essence. 8 J. e., Sukra the preceptor. 9 lit,, auspicious. 

Lit, having delighted his mind, n Called it after himself. 
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the city, being built by Suda, got the name of Suada.« Residing in the beautifal and great^ 
city in which there were people of various kmds,the Daitya chief took the whole coun ly 
into’ his own posse.ssion. After a timei^ his Guru also came to the city named Sunda. 

Snda, on beholding the arrival of his Guru, became fall of delight, and worshipping him as 

he deserved, he, with his hands folded, spoke to Kavi. 


Suda said : — ‘ 0 Guru, through your kindness the earth with its oceans has been obtained 
by me. This city also is a good one, and is the residence of the army of the Daityas. JSTow 
please advise me how to obtain (the sovereignty of) heaven.’ 

Hearino’ these words of Suda, and considering (them in his mind), Kavi spoke 0 chief 
of the Daityas, hear my speech. The gods are very powerful. They possess all sorts of 
weapons. They are brave and cannot be conquered by Daityas and Danavas. 0 child, I will 
make a plan for you to gat a son. Let your wife eat a ball filled with the spells of genera- 
tion. Thereby she will become pregnant and give birth to a son. Svarga will be conquered 
by him, beside him no one is able.’ •, 

So saying 'Sukra gave a ball consecrated by mantras to her.^o She with delight and 
devotion took Uie ball and ate it. 'Snkra then returned to his own place, and some time 
afterwards she gave birth to twins.i? As soon as these powerful ones were born they 
torrified the world^s their noise. The whole earth trembled, the tops of the hills 

fell dowm whole assembly of gods were troubled in their hearts and minds. He (the 

father) was delighted on seeing the two infants possessing such terrible forms. Suda, with his 
heart full of delight, assigned names (to them). This one is to be called Madhu, the other 
Kaitabha.^^ Seeing the two infants he nourished them with delight, and they growing 
day by day — became very cruel and powerful. Once Kavi came, lifted the two boys, who had 
fallen at his feet, placed them on his lap and told them their old^o history. 


‘ 0 boys, listen to my counsel. The Lord ^Iva is Master of the whole world. At no time 
should treachery against ^Siva be even thought of iu the mind. Your hearts should always be 
attached to Siva. They should always be bent upon meditating upon Siva and upon worshipping 
'Siva. You should with diligenoe^i erect a lihga. If you follow my advice of to-day you will 
become powerful.’ 


So saying Sukra went away. They both of them on an auspicious day erected two Ungas 
on the banks of the Varaia in Vanaviisi, and they there performed worship with great delight 
and pomp. When some time^a had passed iu this way, the two powerful ones, Madhu and 
KaiUbha, determined to attempt the conquest of Svarga with the assistance of the Daityas 
and Danavas. 0 Munis, they, with many brave men, carrying many kinds of weapons, blocked 
the door of the heavenlyss city .24 They broke down the large panels ; they cut down the 
Kalpa25 trees; they killed a multitude of gods (many gods), and they went to the banks 
of the Mandrikini26 in order to bathe and wash the blood off their polluted bodies. Then the 
assembly of the gods consulted many tiines27 with Indra, and coming to the conclusion that 
they2® were invincible, cruel, powerful and evil-hearted, they — in company with Indra ~ left 
Svarga and ran away and came to a cave called Mairav!. Some remained there, others ran' 
still further, being frightened. 0 Bimlimans, on seeing the multitude of gods run away thus, 


12 So]ada(?). is Or best. i* Lit., earth, 

w Or, once upon a time, ®-i Suda’s wife, 

11 Twia sons : the masculine form ubhau is used in the text, i* Or everybody. 

19 Apparently Madhu and Kaitabha, the demons who sprang from the ear of Vishnu, whea he was sleeping the 
sleep of contemplation {y!)g(inidra). See further ou in this MdMtmya, 

20 Or former. 2 i Or zeal. 

92 Lit., many days. 2 S jr. Amarfivatt ; Indra’s capital. 

24 I. 8., blockaded or besieged it. 25 Qj. desire-granting. 

26 Tho celestial Ganges ; the milky way. 21 Or over and over again. 

*8 1, 6., their assailants. 
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they both29 usurped the sovereignty of heaven, and then they again returned to eai'th and 
took up their residence in Vauavasi. There they established the Saivas and contemned 
Vish^m. Vishnu was deserving of worship as decreed by ParamSsa : but they ,29 wishingto dis- 
honour Vishnu, 90 ordered the chief Daityas to kill those pei-sons who woi’shipped Vishnu, Siva 
hearing all this through Niirada, namely, that the gods had been expelled and many Brahmans 
killed, spoke to Vishnu: — ‘0 Vishnu, being furnished (strengthened) with my power, kill 
these powerful ones, Madhu and Kaitabha, and send them speedily to Kailasa. In the time 
of the great^i flood they will be born again through the holes of your ears.03 At that time also- 
kill them without any hesitation. At the time of Svarochisha they will be born through your 
belly and will want to kill Svardohisha; then also kill them. Having killed them thrice in this 
way bring them to me. I will make them my followers,®® because they are devoted to me,’ 
Sankara, having given these orders to Vishnu, himself®'*- gave the impression of wisdom®® to 
Brahma, VirSsa®® and others in Kailasa. Vishnu being reinforced by the power of Siva went 
to the surface of the earth aud killing those two wicked persons, skilled in the arts of war 
Madhu and Kaitabha, Hari sent them? to reside in the garden outside Kailasa. On seeink 
these two wonderful liAffcis situated on the banks of the Varada, Vishnu, with tho gods and the 

Bishis resident in the Sahyadris, approached and worshipped Sambhu, the chief of the o-ods 

who wa,s accompanied by tlie sons®? of Amba.®® A shower from tlio gods fell on the head of 
that (sie) beantifnl liriga. The gods then saluted it respectfully®® and ci’iod ; ■— ‘ Victory ! 
Victory ! ’ The Munis prostrated themselves in devotion and uttered these two words. The' 
principal Gandharvas sang and the assembly of Apsaras danced. All tho VidyAdharas rejoiced 
with devotion. While this great rejoicing was going on, SadAsiva appeared from the middle 
of the in great splendour, brightening all the ten directions, mounted on the back 

of a bull aud accompanied by PArvati, Addressing the gods, who had placed Vishnu in the - 
front, Sankara thus spoke : — ‘ All of you should hear me in the linga called MadbukSfevara 
O gods, I shall always remain (here). Yon also remain here. This (place) Vanavasi is holy' 
and the Varada is the remover of the (a) multitude of sinsj bathing here and worshipping mj 
yon become blessed.’ So saying, he disappeared into the called Madhukfl.Wara, and all 
the gods and the Eishis (also) took up their abode there. 0 BrAhmans, tho story of Madhu! 

(1“ S •I*” 

Part V, 

A salutation to motlier R^imka 

The Rishis said. O illustrious Suta, you are always 'asked (for information'y VniTw 
speech contains the essence (of knowledge), and is inspired by Vydsa Muni 0 Bnlhman 
how and when did tke eWef of the fishermen hear this story, to what place dW he betnv aS 
by whom was it told him, and what was his behaviour ?” 

was told in the olden 

the source of tS'vamdAbatMn' the month of Vaisdkha, the Bliilsuras.^i at 

^ ’ *^at sacred stream in fhe m orning, uttered the ‘ GAyatri.’" 

6., Madhu and Kaitabha. 

Lit,, terrible. 

** Lit.f leaders of my troops. 

Or good advice. 

Ganapati and K/irttihtya, 

Lit, with devotion. 

“ Tke goda (lords) of the earth, i. e„ BrAhmans. 

to this very day used by every BrSimL°tteoaghont Indif hi wj d^’l^d it ia 

and can be literally translated as follows devotions. It occurs in III 62, 10. 

■wmiua. ‘ Bhiyt ,i 


Dit., break Viehnu’s tomplo. 

Fide aitpra, note 19. 

1 . e., in person. 

Or Kdrttikf^ya ; Sanmukha, the god of war. 
P&rvatt, the Sakti of £3iva. 

The wife of Jamadagni and mother of Para^urAma. 
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People of many countries came there eagerly (for tlie purpose of bathing), and bathed there in 
the holy month of Mesha'^^ with the Brahmans at (the time of) sunrise. When they saw the 
hermitage^^ of Bharadvaja frequented by the great Bishis, they remained there, being eager 
to hear stories from him. 0 Brahmans, that great Muni, Bharadvaja, when he saw them 
approach, used to tell them stories. He used to bathe daily in. the morning, and, wearing the 
holy ashes and the rosary, he was devoted to the worship of 'Siva, and always meditated upon 
Siva, and he used to tell them stories. Bharadvaja, the store of mercy, daily recited stories 
full of many incidents and information to those who resided on the banks of the Varada. At 
that time there was a certain fisherman, Durdama by name, who used bo throw his hook into 
the midst of the waters of the Varada, and catching them (t. e,, fish) he used to put them into 
his guliha,^^ Once he too heard the holy story of KaitabhS&vara, and tliree days passed 
in this manner,-^® and by hearing it he was freed from spot (rendered sinless) . On the fourth day 
he discontinued his occupation of always killing (murdering), and remembering over and over 
again his own sins, his whole body shook with fear. Beholding the assembly of Brahmans, and 
•standing at some distance, he cried aloud: — ‘I am a very sinful fisherman and am always 
merciless. Save me, who am of evil habits, and who has neglected all religion.’ So saying, he 
fell prostrate on the ground again and again, *^7 then he threw his hook far away and folded his 
hands. The hearts of the people were filled with wonder at hearing this great fisherman talk 
in this way, and they remained silent. Then Bharadvaja spoke : — ‘0 fisherman, come here ! 
Be courageous and be not distressed. Kaitablia is here, aud the merciful Maclh.uk§&vara is 
here also, and Yarada, who bestows supreme happiness by merely bathiug' iu her, is here like- 
wise. She is always a great remedy and giver of medicine to those who are bitten by the world 
in the form of serpents.^® 0 fisherman, why are you distressed ? Be calm, be calm. The body 
(mind ?) of people is iu their hands, the river is in the hands of nobody.^® The month of 
Yaisilkha has also come. Then what reason is there for distress ? There is no month equal to 
Yaisakha; there is no city like Vanav^si, there is no ling cl likQ t]xQ ling a ofMadhuk^fe- 
yara in the three worlds, I speak truth. I speak what is good. I speak what is right^® 
again and again. Bathing in the Yarada in Yaisakha gives the easy way (of salvation), 
A mortal by merely bathing in the Yarada. obtains that rewai'd which is to be obtained by 
performing all the sacrifices and giving all the (large alms. He there undoubtledy obtains 
salvation in three months. This best (holiest) city of Yanavilst is the immediate accomplisher, 
Madhuk^svara is the bestower, the Yarada gives salvation, Therefore the hermitages of many 
great Bishis are situated on its banks. There are (also) difeent kinds of Tirthasj all of 
them removing all sin. 0 fisherman, come here and sit beside me. Undoubtedly,’ I will save 
you to-day, 0 Kirata,^® relate your history and cease from your grief and despair/ 

Hearing the great Bishi Bharadvaja speak thus, the fisherman approached him with his 
hands folded. Durdama said ; — ^0 great Brahman, 0 (thou who art) great, merciful and 
compassionate to the afflicted, listen to my history. It will really give pain to all. On 
hearing your story I remembered my former life, The god Yama, terrible to the sinful, 
punished me in Satyamuni, When I think of it now, 0 Bhagavan,®^ it breaks my heart* 
lam unable to speak of it. 0 merciful one, save me ! save mej’ 

So saying, he fell down on the ground like a tree that has been felled.^'i The 
fisherman, being much distressed, and with his hands and feet writhing, fainted, Bharadvaja 

la tMs part of the eountry this holy month corresponds with the latter half of Chaitra and the first half of 
Tai^&kha. 

‘ ** TJsnally located at Pray%a (Allahabad). 

*5 A narrow- necked basket used by fishermen for keeping their fish in safety. 

J. e., he heard the story for three continuous days. 

I. 6,, prostrated himself over and over again. *8 to those who arje weary of the world. 

That is, people can control their minds, “the river is pure. ^ Or essential. 

Or various kinds. « A generic term for a forester or mountaineer, a wild man, 

Tenerable man, an epithet specially of Bharadvaja, « had its roots cot, 
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Beeiiig him rolling sensdess on tlie earth restored hini^s by uttering prayers to iSiva. He 
touched liis limbs compassionately, and lie immediately got up, and the fisherman having 
gained courage told liis story :—‘'0 Tipreudra,^® listen to my story. I will relate it to you. 
In my fm-mer birth I was the son of a Brahman of noble descent. I was a sinful villain. My 
conipanions, too, were very w'icked. In conjunction with them I used to take away calves 
and, unseen by others, I, very cruel and with the aid of tliose powerful oues,®7 lised to 
tlirow tliem into deep wells and kill them. I used to set nets and killed many birds by 
tlirowing stones at them and heating them with sticks. I used to take young birds from 
their nests, and tying their feet very tightly, I caused them to dance for many days, and then 
1 killed them. I, by means of many contri ranees, killed crows, herons, sparrows, owls 
hawks, ravens, cuckoos, pigeons (doves), partridges, francolins, babblers, snake-eaters, and 
ninny cranes, fishes, f 2 ’'Dgs, snakes and water-snakes, and worms, mice, alligators, oMlahas ^3 
dugs, foxes, monkeys, buffaloes and cows. What else is there to tell ? In a very little while 
1 killed a multitude of animals. My father, seeing me growing thus wicked, placed me in the 
hands of a master to learn. There also I influenced all the boys in an evil manner, and led 
them into had courses. The master (guru), knowing this, pmiished me. So one night, taking 
advantage of an opportunity, I killed him also with stones. 

Once, on a night in the month of Kurttika, I went^ 0 Brahmans, accompanied by 
thieves, to Kaitabh^&vara, intending to steal. It being a dark night, I could not find 
the road, try as I would. So, going near a certain house, I took by stealth a lamp 
of great brilliancy which was standing on a pillar, and wout to Siva’s temple, Takino- 
the lamp in my hand, I, after some trouble, broke open the door and went near the lihga 
I placed -the lamp in front of Siva, and I took the golden ornaments. When I was going 
away tne watcmneri saw me. They bound me and beat me severely, and took me to the 
king, who ordered ine to be hanged on the gallows. 0 Briihmans, I died there, after sufferino* 
much paiu. Then the followers of Tama came, bound me and beat me severely. Those 
servants of the god of death placed (joined) my life in a body (so that I could) suffer 
torments. They put a terrible and red-hot iron chain through my nostrils, and then they 
took me along a horrible (feardnspiring) road. On the way they roared at me, contemned me, 
and beat me. I was then weeping, I was very hungry, and my throat, lips and palate were 
parched. I was like a corpse, I had no clothes on, and I remembered (with remorse) the sins 
that I had committed. At some places there was mud, at some places there was fire, at some 
places there was hot (boiling) mud, at some places there was hot sand, at some places there 
were very pointed (sharp) stones, at some places falling from mountains (precipices), at some 
places climbing steep mountains, at some places numbers of thorny trees (bushes), at some 
places a heap of pointed (sharp) stones, at some places entering into (goino* throuo*h) fire at 
some places climbing a precipice, at some places falling from that (precipice), at some places 
dense darkness, at some places on the way breaking (or tearing) open veins, at some places tearing 
oS my skin. They pu^fc hot stones on my head, in my hands, and on my shoulders, then 
beating me severely they took me at great speed (like the wind). At some places snakes, 
at some places tigers at some places swarms of hornets (or bees), at some places vajm^JeUas,^ 
at ^ some places multitudes of crows. At some places being bitten by leeches, at some places 

edlikea burning five. He, mounted on a bnfEalo, judged the despised (rejected) 


^ Excellent Brahman or lord of tlio BrUhinana. 


^ Lit, gave him new life. 

^ Ruffians or bullioa. 

onVfromtho cloud., audtactove tob, evev oageriy epeoUnt 
» A vrieged iuseot wHoh boms hole in wood and stone. 
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and the poor. He has horrible tasks in his month, and he is always frowning. In his hands 
he holds his rod and his noose. His voice is as deep as that of the clouds.®^ He causes 
the very sinful ones who have been cast into hell to be brought before him. The fol- 
lowers of Yama delivered me over to him. Yama in great anger looked upon me with a 
severe eye, and he frightened me very much, so much so that I fainted. His obedient servants 
of terrible and awe-inspiring form (shape) beat me with the nooses and rods (that they carried) 
in their hands. Nrirada then came there accidentally (by chance), desiring to seo Yama. 

0 Brahmans, owing to the greatness of my merit (fortune ?) and to the favour of Kaitabhesvara, 
Yama grew mild, got up and approached him. He offered an oblation to him and worshipped 
him. The Muni, after being worshipped by him, placed him on his seat. Yama, standing 
near him, spoke with hands folded : — ‘0 great Muni, welcome to yon ! My family have 
become pure. 0 great Muni, I am greatly blessed by your mere coming. 0 Lord (supreme 
or best) of the Y6gis, command me what I should do for you.’ 

Narada, hearing Yama speak thus, ans’wered : — 'I have come from Kailasa to-day, and one 
thing was heard by me there, namely, that Yama punishes (is punishing) Duriiaya,®! who is a 
devotee of Biva, 0 , Virupfiksha,®^ go you now, and binding Yama together with his followers, 
biing him who is treacherous to Biva, and who is punishing my devotee. On hearing Biva 
speak thus, I, 0 Yama, hastened to your presence to inform you.’ 

On hearing these words from Narada, Yama trembled with great fear, he summoned me 
quickly, and released me from the bonds®^ with which I was tied ; and then in the 
presence of Narada he gave this (following) order : — ‘0 Durnaya, listen to me. Yon will 
now go to the surface of the earth and you will become, by my order, the son of a fisherman 
on the auspicious banks of (the) Varad^, and you will stay near the hermitage of Bharadvaja. 
One morning in the month of Madhava®^ that great Bharadvuja Muni will cause the Brahmans 
that have bathed to listen to a FurUm. You will hear the most holy story of KaitabhSsvara. 
By my order, by the favour of Bharadvaja, and in the presence of KaitabhS^vara, you will 
remember what happened in your former life. Then, after bathing in the Varada and witness- 
ing the worship of MahSsa, you will go to Kailasa.’ 

So saying he sent me away speedily. 0 great Muni Bharadvaja, all this I have got 
to-day.®® 0 great Yogin, save me ! ’ So saying he saluted him. 

The merciful Muni, hearing the fisherman speak in this manner, said : — ‘ 0 fisherman, 
bathe in the river Varada, and being determined in your miud«® approach KaitabhSsvara, 
and seeing the great worship (or ceremony) make and There 

is no doubt that you will be taken to Kailasa in a 2 / te.’ 

The, fisberman, being thus advised by the kind Muni, bathed in the Varada, and having 
besmeared his body with the holy ashes, he, approaching KaifcabhMvara, saw the great 

ceremony. He himself went round the and made many salutations He 

made his residence there, and did this every day. At length, being attacked by fever, ho died 
on the banks of the Varada, and, 0 wise men, he went to Kailasa. 

There is another river called Kumndva.68 It is like the best river.®® It (she) rises in 
the SahyMri and is frequented by gods, Eishis and Brahmans. Those men on earth who bathe 
there on Baiiikranti, on Vidyapatha, on the day of the eclipse of the sun and moon, and on the 
two Ayanas,^® will help (relieve) the twenty-one and gain Kailasa.” 


CO I. 0., as thunder, « Or Durdama|: see siiprot. 

C2 Siva ; having an irregular number of eyes ; also the, name of a follower of 
C 3 Lit., noose. ct Yailftkha. 

65 I, e., aU this has happened to-day. eo jfiit., of great mind. ^ * r t.- a • ^ 

67 Circling round or walking round. ^ A river in the m TSluU of the Db&rwflt District. 

69 Xe.,theTmda. to ^yanas (equinoxes). 

71 Here HU means pimtaha, seven on the father^s-side, seven on the mother’s side, and seven on the side of the 

father-in-law; altogether make hp twenty-one fewlns or 
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Proem. 

On Monday, the 5ih day o£ the davk half of the Phillgnna, cold season of summer solstice 
of 1815 of the year Vijaya, this copy of the above (Vamvdd-Mdhdtmya) was completed by one 
Saba Avadhani, son of Dakshimimdrti Anantavadb^ni of Vanavasl, for the use of self and 

others. 

Vanavasi. 

Banavfel or VanaYSsi, the Forest Settlement or the Forest Spring, « with, in 1881, a 
population of about 2,000, lies on the extreme east frontier of the (North Kanara) district^ 
about thirteen miles south-east of Sirs!. It is a very ancient town, situated on the left bank of 
the Varadu river, and is surrounded by a wall. The chief inhabitants are Havigs, Gudgars, 
Lino'avats and ArS Marfilhas, petty dealers and husbandmen. A weekly market is held on 
Wednesdays, when grain, cloth and spices are sold, The chief object of interest at Banavfisi is 
the temple of MadhakSSvara, which is said to have been built by the early Hindu architect, 
Jakhanacharya. the Hemadpant of the Kanara country. The temple is built in a court-yard 
or a quadrangle, whose outer wall is covered so as to form rooms and shrines which are dedicated 
to GanapatCNarasimha, and Kadamb83vara. In one of these shnnes is a huge cot of polished 
black granite, supported on four richly-carved legs. The temple is of considerable size, and is 
richly sculptured. Over the bull, or Nandi, is a canopy resting on four granite pillax-s. Accord- 
ing to the local tradition the temple was built by Tishnu in memory of the defeat and slaughter 
of the two demons, Madbu and Kaitabha, 

According to the local traditions VanaYfisi was called Kaumudl, or the Moonlight Citjr 
in the first cycle or Krita-Tnga ; Jayanti, or the City of Victory, in the second cycle or Tr8ta. 
Yuga ; BaindavijOr the palm-tree goddess,^® in the third cycle or Dvapai’a-Yuga ; and Vanav&si, 
or Banavasi, that is, the Forest Settlement, in the present cycle or Kali-Ynga. The earliest 
historical (or qnasi-historioal) mention of Banavasi is about B. 0. 240, when, shortly after the 
great council held at Patna in the eighteenth year (B. C. 242) of Asoka, a Buddhist elder or 
hero named Rakshita, was sent to Vanavasi to spread the Buddhist faith. About B. C. 100, 
Bhutap^la, .the donor of the great Cave in West Poona, which he calls the most 

excellent rock mansion in Jambudvipa, is described as coming from V^jayanti, which is 
probably Vanavasi ; and in inacription 4 in Msik Cave III., V^jayanti appears doubtfully 
to give its name to an army of king Gotamiputra Satakarni (B. 0. 5). 

The local Pali inscription of about A. D. 50-100 in the court of the Madhuk^svara temple 
shews that about that time Vanavasi and the territory of which it was the capital, was governed 
by a king named Haritiputra Satakarni of the Dutu family. The mention of a monastery or 
uiM/a and the Buddhist way of dating in one of the three seasons, so common in the N'Asik 
inscriptions, shew that the minister who made the gift was a Buddhist. The next known reference 
to Vanavfei is by Ptolemy (A. D, 150), who enters the city in his list of places near 
Limyrike, that is probably Damirike or the Damil or Tamil country, under the forms Banaausi 
and Banavasi. In the fourth and fifth centuries Vaijayantl, or Banavilsi, appears as one of 
the capitals of a family of nine Kadamba kings, who were Jains in religion, and of the sons 
of Hariti. A stone inscription, dated A. D. 634, records that the Chftluky a King Pulik^sin 
11. (A. D. 610-634) — “ Laid siege to Vanavilst, girt by the river Haihsa, which disports itself in 
the theatre which is the high waves of the VaradA, and surpasses in prosperity the city of the 


■^2 The Eer. Mr. Kittel ( N^.gcboarma^s Kanarese Prosody, note 81 ) derives the name from hana, forest or wood, 
and lase oT had, % spring of water, and considers that VanavilBl is a Sanskrit form of the original Bravidian name. 
Dr. Pleet C Kanarese Dy^iasties, p. 7, note 2 ) inclines to take Vanav^s! as the original Sanskrit and BanavilsJ as the 
modem corruption. Thus YanavStsi would mean the city of the Province of Vanavilsa, the resident or settlement 
in the forests. Inscriptions shew that, while the forms BanavSso and VanavUse are coupled with some word 
representing a district or province, BanavAsl is coupled with the word for city. 

* '^5 [ P Oity of ^iva (Bindu). — Eu.] 
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gods ; (while) the fortress on dry land, having the surface of the earth all round it, covered 
by the great ocean which was his army, became, as it were, in the very sight of those that 
looked on, a fortress in the middle of the sea.” 

Though the ruler’s name is not mentioned, it is probable that at this time Vanavasi was the 
capital of an early branch of the later Kadamba dynasty. Prom this time Yanavasi seems to 
have remained subject to the Chfilukya kings. About A. D. 947-48 the Yanavasi Twelve- 
thousand, that is the Yanavasi province, of twelve thousand villages, was governed by a family 
of feudatories who called themselves Chellk^tans or Ohellpataks. 

In 1020 Al-Birtlni mentions, in his list of places in Western India, Banavas 
on the shore of the sea. During most of the eleventh and twelfth centuries and during 
the early part of the thirteenth century, though at times subject to the Kalaehuria 
(1108-1183) and the Hoysal.a Baliajas (1047-1310), Yanavasi continued to be the capital of a 
family of Kadamba kings, who called themselves supreme lords of Yanavasi, the best of cities, 
and whose family god was Yishnu under the name of MadhukSfevara, which, as has already 
been noticed, is still the name of the god of the great Vanavasi temple of Jayantipura (or 
Yanavasi). After these Kadambas in 1220 and in 1278, the Yanavasi Twelve-thousand is 
recorded as held by two of the D^vagiri Yddavas. In 1251 the Yanavasi Twelve- thousand 
was governed by Mallik^rjuna II., apparently an independent ruler. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and probably till their overthrow in about 1560, Yanavasi was held by the Vijayanagara 
kings, one of whom, Sadasivaraya, has left two inscriptions, one of them dated 1552-53, of 
grants made to the temple of MadhukSsvara. After the Yijayanagara kings Yanavdsi seems to 
have passed to the S6nda family, the first and the third of whom, Arsappa (1555-1598) 
and Raghu Naik (1618-1638), have left records, dated 1579 and 1628, of grants made by them 
to the temple of MadhukSsvara. In 1801, Buchanan described YanavAsi as situated on the 
west bank of the Yarada in open country with good soil, except where lafcerite came to the 
surface. During the troubles of the latter part of the eighteenth century the number of 
houses had fallen from 500 to about 250. The walls were ruinous and no signs remained that 
it had ever been a great city. It was the residence of a tahsUddr or sub-divisional officer. 

In the dry weather the Yarada was small and muddy with little current; in the rains it was 
nowhere fordable, and had to be crossed in leather-boats.^* 

S6nda. 

S6nda,^® about ten miles north ofSirsi, with, in 1881, a population of 5,017, is a smalltown, 
which, between 1590 and 1762, was the capital of a family of Hindu chiefs, S5nda lies 
about a mile to the left of the Sirsi-YellS-pur road on a low hill to the west of the 
Sondi brook. The approach to the town is by a ford a little distant from an old stone bridge. 
The housea are mostly mud-built and thatched, and there is no regular market. The only # 
objects of interest at S6nda are its old fort and a Smtoa, a Yaishnava, and a Jain monastery. 
The fort stands on a high ground to the south of the Sondi brook. It is ruined and deserted, and 
its high walls are hidden by trees and brushwood. The masonry shews traces of considerahl© 
architectural skill. The posts of the gateway are single blocks fourteen to sixteen feet long, 
and in the inner quadrangle are several ponds lined with large masses of finely dressed .stone. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the fragments is a trap slab twelve feet square and six inches 
thick' perfectly levelled and dressed, which rests on five richly-carved pillars about three feet 
high. Except this, which is locally believed to be the throne, not a vestige is left of the palace 
of the S6nda chiefs. Another object of interest is an old gun eighteen feet long with a 
six-inch bore. 


Vide G-azdUeer of Bombay t Vol. XV. Pfc, I, Katiara, *.v. Bauavasi. 

75 According to Dr. Bixobanan, Sonda is a oorraption of Buddha, or the pure. In a VanaTHBl inscription of 
Eaghundth Naik, the third S6nda Chief, dated 1628 ( Indian Aftfigruary, Tol. IV. p. 207 }, the name appears as Sdnda. 
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Behveen 1590 and till 1680, under tlie S6nda chiefs ( 1590-1762), Sonda was the centre of 
three districts in the Kanara uplands. After 1680 the Sonda territory included, in addition to 
their upland possessions, five districts in the Kanara low-lands. The country in the neighbour- 
hood of S6nda is said to have been well cultivated under the Sonda chiefs, and the town to 
have been very large. It is said to have had three lines of fortifications, the outermost wall 
being at least six miles from the modern Sonda. The space within the outermost wall, about 
three miles each way, is said to have been full of houses. In the two spaces surrounded by the 
outer lines of wall the houses were scattered in clumps with gardens between. 

In 1675 Yryer notices Sonda as famous for its pepper, the best and the dearest in the 
world. The chief lived at S6nda, being tributary or rather feudatory, bound by allegiance as 
well as by purse to the princes of Bijapiir, The S6nda Chiefs pepper country was estimated 
to yield a yearly revenue of £1,200,000 ( Pagodas 30 Uhhs ), of which he had to pay one-half to 
Bij^pur, Sivaji sometimes sharing the tribute. The Sonda Chief had 3,000 horse and 12,000 
foot. In 1682 Samhhaji led a detachment against S6nda, hut apparently without efiect. ,In 
1695 Gremelli Careri passed through some of the territory of the S6nda Chief, whom he 
o^dly names Sondekiranekarfija ! He was lord of some villages among the mountains, hut 
tributary and subject to the Great Mughal, whom he was obliged to serve in war. The Chief 
lived at Sambarani, about forty miles north of Sonda. 

Sfimbarani had a good market and an earthen fort with walls seven spans high. Prom this 
single village the chief was said to receive a yearly revenue of £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000 ), which, 
says Careri, shews how cruelly the idolators and Musalmfins oppress the people. During the 
reign of Imddi, the last SSnda Chief (17454762), the town suffered much from ManUha attacks. 
According to the details furnished to Buchanan by an old accountant, about 1750, when 
fresh cesses had to he introduced to buy off the Marathfis, a house-tax was levied, to which 100,000 
houses contributed. This is a wild exaggeration, for in 1764, when Haidar took it, Sonda had 
only 10,000 houses. Haidar destroyed the town, and in 1801, Buchanan found the houses had 
dwindled from 10,000 to fifty. In 1799 so much was the country exposed to the raids of 
Marathi bandits that the minister of Maisur had to station a guard at Sdnda. Prom its desolate 
state and the disorders to which it had been exposed, the S6nda territory took Munro longer to 
settle in proportion to its extent than any part of Kanara, The representative of the Sonda 
family still (1883) holds a position of honour in 


POLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY PANDIT S. M, NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.E.L.S. 

No, 44. — The Buffalo made af Lac, 

^ !T sTflfr ii 

“ WniT is tie use of this miserable existence. I am poor, extremely poor. My -wife is 
every day teasing me for ornaments, while I hnd it very difficult to beep my life and soal 
together. Bat, poor woman, how can I blame her? When she sees her neighbours rich she 
curses her fate and imagines i’lai she rausr also become rich one day or other and wear jewels 
Alas ! She has no idea <rf my di.hc.ilue.s in Tanjore. There is no scope for earning money here.' 
The old-fashioned donations to Brahmans on religious or festive occasions and other charities 
are slowly disappearing with the rapid progress of this dark yuga. So, if I mean to better my 
prospects, I must quit this place. I mast proceed to BiinSras. They say, that in the whole of 
India, that sacred city is the only place where charities still flourish.” 


’« Vide QazetUer of Bombay, Vol. XV. Bt. I. Kanara, t. v. Stnila. 
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Thus contemplated a needy BiAlimau of Tanjore, when suddenly his wife entered his room 
with her child of four or five years. The girl was , cryiag .and pulling her mother towards her 
by the end of, her. cloth. 

“Is the morning meal ready, my deal’.? I am unusually hungry to-day,” said the poor 
Brahman. 

Replied the wife ; — Ready! What else liaveT to do in this bouse ? ^Daily I get up 
at five in the morning, sweep and clean the house and the utensils, bathe, cook, eat, and 
sleep. Again I, get up the ne,xfe day, and the same routine is repeated. .Last evening Uma, the 
daughter of Appavaiyyar, came down here to invite me for her brother’s marriage. What a 
fine necklace she has ? They say that gold sells very cheap now. :.How well - would our child 
appear : if, I instead of -standing hare like a pal my rar tree, she had a few ornaments to wear. We 
cannot try for many, for we are not rich. But ouo or two jewels, those most necessary 
for the ears and the neck, must be made.” 

At this point the hewildeixjd husband smiled and tried to take iip the child to play .with 
it. But the \yife, dragging the girl towards her, continue.d : ‘tO Gauri, thus your .father 
deceives' you, if we begin to speak about- ornaments. .Do not approach him.” 

But the child said : “ When will yon make me a necklace, papa ! ” 

•“ S-oon, my dear girl. Comet here.” Then the conversation changed to other subjects, and 
ill a few minuteSi the whole party w.as recbncile.d and happy. 

But the Brahman’s mind ever remained ruSied. He resolved to Tmpi’ovo his condition in 
the world by some means or other, .and the . course he thought 'the easiest was to proceed to 
Banaras. He sopn informed his wife of it, and promised to return as speedily as possible with 
loads of money and jewels, ' He also requested her to. take special care of the house and their 
daughter Gauri. The wife assured liim that she would take the best care of the family. Our 
hero was easy at heart, started for the sacred city, and reached it-safely. 

He spent two years on the banks of the Ganges, and accepted indiscriminately all kinds 
of donations. It is considered very Objectionable to receive certain gifts, e. oil, 
baffaloes, etc, ; and owing to this belief the accompanying fee offered for, receiving such gifts is 
generally large, as an inducement to accept them. Our hero’ s-'object was to make money. Who 
would perceive how it was made ? So be freoly accepted them, and was amassing a large 
amount of money. In less than a couple of years' he bad made nearly Rs, 5,000. How glad 
will my wife be to receive me with so large an amount, thought our hero, and started on 
his return journey to Tanjore. When be bad -reached .Poona' it occurred to him that his 
wife would all the more bo pleased if he brought her some ready-made jewels instead 
of jingliug coins only, So he sent for a .goldsmith , and, reserving only the necessary money for 
his journey, gave him all the rest to be converted into two gold necklaces of ahundred. beads in 
each. 

“ Your orders will at once be executed, my lord,” said- the wily jeweller who had. a most 
honest face, Like an obedient and honest servant he received the money, appointed a time for 
the delivery of the necklaces, and on the day before tliey were clue he gave them to our 
hero. There were gold beads one hundred in number in each; the weight was corroe.t, 
and the quality of the gold, the same asThat. of , the gold originally purchased for .making tliese 
jewels. 

“ You are the most honest and punctual goldsmith T have ever seen. 'It is rare to sec one 
of your type in your art. Unfortunately, t have not reserved any money with which to rewaiid 
you for your punctuality,” said the BrUbman, umd the goldsmith,, .after . thanking . him for , the 
kind .words, took his leave. 
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" .I,^a Taniore- and had a happy mooting wiih his anxions nifc and child ; 

Our hero soon reach ‘ J returned with two beautiful necklaces of gold? The 

for had not the long-a ““ “® necklaces. The former went into the house tc cook the 

wife and the , V play, and to show to her neighbours her father’s present. : 

Sitting before the fire, _ not right about it. 

hand, and i^ring one of the beads, thought she, and she took one off the string.. 

There was no harm tn J ^ seconddhere was a slight fi.z and smoke, and it began to- 

She put It into the fiie, .- to gee that her husband had been duped by a wily 

barn like lighted lac. 1 . „fter some time,.related. im a calm. w.ay. the trick that had 

goldsmith. She pitied Bt^, Oman’s peace of mind was gone as soon as he oaine- 

been played npon turn. hard-earned money had been thrown away made ■ 

Sm ml a^d h^'td. afterwards , one fixed, idea in his head. that goldsmiths are never to^ ; 

1)6 trusted,. 

£ ♦.lA fi-ii'wV fl<}v aftei’ tire dipcoYery of tlie trick, ko asked liis wife kow 
PonnaSHri,.the goldsmith, that lives m the Oar Street.. 

“ ■What 1 from PbnnSsuti, the goldsmith ! . 

“ Yes mv lord' Ei’om. its- milk I made butter, and fvora the salo-procecds of the butter- 

„a ...J s>“ "■ ■" 

mornin',^ and eyeuing.” v t-p i tl • 

“Ton poor innocent woman! lieu have not examined it. It is not a true bnfMo, It is. 

a/buSalo mad© of lao !. „ 

“■No.,my husband.. It gives us milk, and, th-erefore,.it cannot be one made of- lac, 

“■Therefore, I say. women are fools ! What if it gives you milk ! It is stillmade of lac, 
Ton are a fool not to see through the tricks of goldsmiths, 

“ No, my lord. It grazes upon grass, therefore it is not made of lao. 

“ 0 my good wife ! You have no brains to guess at the tricks of giddsnuth.s. I say it m 
still made of lao. Say no more.” 

“ No, my lord. After it came to us it has given us two calves. How can it be men a, 
buffalo made of lac.” 

“Ton -stupid woman. You do not know the triok.s of those gohlsmithfi. In your own: 
mnooent wav von believe the animal to be a living one. No. Wh.atcvor you miiy miy, i am 
•■iS certain as certain can be that it.ia still made of lao.. Now hold your tongue ami gainsay: 
me no furfcber, ? ” 

The poor wife could, only pity ker lord for kis state of mind. It was imi)OPSiblG for her to- 
convince kim by any argument-,, so much was the goldsmitli’s tri(,dv rcignmg predominant 
in- his mind. She went to the backyard,, dragged the poor anniud into tho house, nuude 
a small cut in one of its ears, and producod tho ■ rod blood as evidence that it was a living 
aniraal. Her husband,, as. soon- as he saw the blood,- broke out in a most vehement kxnguage: 
'*‘You foolish woman r Do yom still continue to tliiiilv that the buh’alo of Poniuisar} is not 
made of lac-?. V7bat you show me now is blood, you think! Is it not of tho colour of^ hm, 
and is not Ponnasari’s buffalo a- buffalo- made of lac?' Do yoii, too, want to decoivo me ?, ” 

Several of the best knowm men of Tan jore came to •convince onr licro that the buffalo im 
Hs'^house was:a. living animal.- But he persisted in his belief that it was not,, and must be^ 
ane made of lac as long asdt vva& purcliased.fronnPonnrisari.. 
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Tliis is the story told to acGouiit for the following welhkiiown verse :• — 

Mngcihe ! payopi dugdhe trinam-apy'asn«ati tarnakam Siite, 
Neldiudhamasya mriyum jdtu na janasi pUusM Mahisliu 

\ cr5r#r \ 

O' Innocent woman. What if it gives us. milk, what if it grazes upon grass, what if 
t bring forth calves ! Yon do not know- the tricks of goldsmiths. It is for all that a hnffalo 
made of lac.” 


TOTES' Am QUERIES.. 


A FOLIC ETYTVrOLOGT OF LAL BEG-’S NAME. 

The holy i^rophet (hazrat paighamhar), saint 
(Melitar) litas (the prophet Elias), attended at 
the Court of Almighty God where many prophets 
were eitting.. MehtarTlids coughed, and finding 
no room to spit in, he spat upwards, and his 
si 3 ittle fell upon the prophets. They all felt 
disgusted, and complained to Almighty God. 
The Almighty ordered that, he should serve 
fchrongliont the. world as w BWQapev' {jh<^w did 
hard), Mehtar llids begged that some prophet 
might be created in the world to intercede for 
him, and it was ordered that such an one should 
be born. According to the order of the God of 
Mercy he came into the world, and took to 
sweeping, and passed many days in the hope of 
forgiven-ess. 

One day the Great Saint {Bara Fir Bdhih — 
i’. e., Pir-i-Dastagir or Sayyid ’AdduT-QAdir 
JllAni, fioiirished 1078 to 1166 A. D.) took 
his coat, {chold) off and gave it Al-ehtav Uhls to 
wear. Mehtar Ilids put it into an earthen pitcher 
{mathd) and intended to weai’ it at some aiisi^ici- 
oua time-. One day the Great Saint asked him 
why he did not wear the coat. He’ answered 
“My work is to sweep, and it would become 
dirty. I will weax’ it on some lucky day.” The 
Great Saint said:-— “ Wear it to-day and come to 
me;” He agreed; and went to open the pi|icher, but 
it was shut so- fast that he could not open it.. He 
came to the Saint and said that tliox^itoher would 
not open. The Saint said:-— “Take my name 
and say to the pitcher that the Pir Sahib calls 
yon.” Mehtar IlEis went and did as he’ was 
hidden, and pva.i;iii,g the pitcher on his head, 
ti’onght it Lo rlic Suini'. 

The Saint said: — “ Nihal dot.Ldlj V&g^come 
out quickly, my boy :” {Idl is my dear boy, my 
darling, son. : Mg is quickly). Immediately out 
©I the- pitcher a fair man, {(j6r& vmhg M ddmi) 
wearing HI Mg (should be bMhhy or red clothes, 
{yid Idl kapf&), camo oujb, and the Saint said, to,' 


La,l B§g {lidl Mg M farmiyd); “this was- 
the order of; Almighty God that you should 
be the Prophet {NdH) of the sweepers {mehtarun- 
/ij^), and intercede for them; at the day of judg- 
ment.” Mehtaiv Iliils took Mm" home> and 
plachig him under a nhi tree {Azidaraclita 
indica) Riled his Imga (pipe) for him (a custom 
of file sweepers to the present day towards 
their religious teachers) and worshipped him., 
Lai Bdg became at once invisible,, and Mehtar 
Ili^s went, to the Great Saint and told the story. 
The Great Saint said that LM Beg had. disap- 
peared because he did not approve of' his religion.. 
“ Hbweverj worship him and he will iiitercedfe for 
you.” He then ordered' Mehtar- Ili^s tO' do 
penance, and said ;— “ In the first age the gJmimaf. 
(vessels worshipped to represent Lill B^g) will be 
golden; in the second, it will be silver; in the 
third, copper ; in the fourth, earthern.” This is 
why the Mehtars now worship vessels of earth ,, 
and believe in- their prophet. 

R. 0. Temple in P. N. and Q. 188S. 


PANJABI NICKNAMED. 

In the- Fafijabi some nicknames are, as in: 
England,, connected with some event' in the- 
victim^s career,. — e. g., a low caste ewpZoye, a 
Jhiiiwar or drawer of water, named,, say, Lai 
Singh,, rose to- greatness, passing ovol- uLo Ta:;i-I' 
of men of' good caste, and was immodiLii\:iy 
dubbed by his less fortunate comrades Jal-khich 
Siiigh or- Water-drawing Singh, and' unkind: 
references to- the discarded implements of his 
profession were covertly made. Again, a Euro- 
pean officer who. gave- a dpwn-trodden county 
Hman (peace, happiness, prosperity) was Ironorih- 
cally nicknamed Tilran SAMb, or Mr. Rescuer 
from, drowning. The title of Dh4ri-w{i-la, or tin ; 
man with the- beam'd, resulted from, a weakness 
that a late raler of the Panjab-had for allowing 
persons with fine beards Rs. 6 or Rs. 10 a month 
for cui'ds, combs andothei; toilet articles., A 
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„runfortmmte as to bear the name of Dbam 
Shi'.-U or the religious one, was, of course, called 
P-iid Siiio’li, ortlie sinful one,' tlie opportimi y or 
; ioke bring too good to be lost. A consequen- 
tial person got tbe name of Pri-a or the 

but this last is unirersal. Compare the us 
•h,; words Bubbly Jook in Scotland. 

I once came across an odd case. One Dason- 
dhi, known as Trdmpp, was not known by his 
real name to tlie lamhanUr (headman) oi ms 
own village, who had known him- all his life. 
Dasoiidhi was . a Raiighar ; therefore Ins grancl- 
father had' been in a native cavah.7 regiment, and 
therefore a ti’iimpet-major. The progression is 
easy enough. Trdmpji is an obvious and easy 
c..>rraption of the name of the English rank. 

M. Millett in P, N, a'iid Q. 1883, 


MALABAU CUSTOMS. 

No. 1. ^ Korava, 

As soon as a child is born to the mother for 
the mother is the most distinctive factor in a 
Alalabar tarwdd or family, those who wait outside 
her room in expectation of the joyous event (chiefly 
the maid-servants and lady-visitors) raise a 
korava, which is a shrill vocal note peculiar 
to the women of Malabar, It is produced by 
the .slow expulsion of air through rounded ' lips, 
between which the tongue assumes- a rapid to and 
fro motion, the chamber of resonance being formed 
by the . mouth and a small portion of air almost 
pent up before the lips by all the fingers of the 
right hand similarly rounded. 

In the grearter portion of the country and 
among the generality of the Malayalis, the horava 
serves the purpose of a general notice by the 
people of the house to their neighbours as to the 
recent addition to the family. In some places, 
as in Trivandram and South Travancore, the 
horava has become the index of the birth of a 
child, boy or girl ; but elsewhere, it is a special 
note of joy, struck only at the birth of a boy. 

At the same time, to supplement, as it were, 
the notice given by the horava, a male member 
of the house or an old dependent of . the family 
goes into the southern or western yard of the 
house, and taps the earth forcibly, three or four 
times, with the flat portion of the, woody cocoanut 
leaf called in the vernacular mclddt This custom, 
which certainly must liav^e admirably served its 
purpose according to the notions of the xn-imitive 
IMakiyali, is still with scrupulous religious care 
preserved in almost all the Malabar tarwdds. 

K. PaEAMXJ PiLLAI. 


GUaU GL'GA AS A SA'AKK-GOD. 

(§§ Ibbetson’s Karndl Settlement 

Report. J In ■§ 378 it: is- noted. that Gdga “.is sui>. 
posed to be the greatest of the snake-gods.’’ It 
seems usual ,(? universal) near Ladwa in the 
Ambala district, for the mciH (shrine) of GOgti 
Ph- to have close to it bo right and left two 
shrinelets, that to the right 1x;ing' dedicated to 
Nar Singh^ and that , to the left to Gorakhnath. 
The following explanation was given to, me by 
the Jat lamlardar (headman) of Chahumdi, in 
the Ambrila district, and before th at in another 
village. The Ohalaurali Jat explained that GCiga 
bad been GorakhntUh’s clivld (disciple), and it 
was also said that he ’ had been born owing to 
GorakhmUh’s kindness dii blessing his mother, 
who was childless. Nar Singh, he said, was 
GugiVs servant or dhodn. Again, in a Jat vil- 
lage, near Ladwa, the two shrines were explained 
to belong to Kali Singh and Blidri Singh, Nar 
Singli being another name for one or both of 
tliese. I have .also iseen a picture c>f Gilgd Pir on 
the parax)et of a new well in a village. The 
saint was seated on a hor.se, and was starting 
from the Bagar country. His mother, standing 
, in front of tlie horse, was trying to stoi) his 
departure. He held in his hands a long. stall 
{hhdU), explained to bo a mark of dignity, and 
over his head the heads of two snakes met, one 
being coiled round the bhdld. The people said 
that if a man got bitten by a snake he would 
think he had neglected Gdga. Both Ilindd and 
Musalman Jogis take the oil'cruigB made to Gug^i 
They carry al)Oiithis cliJidvi (u* standard covered 
with x)cacook’B feathers), in BliadOu (Augnat-Sept- 
eniher) from house to house; but give some 
small share of the collections to , the ChClhrils 
(scavengers), 

J. M. Douie in P. N. and Q. 18S3. 


:THE EED-HAND STAMP3 AT TILOKPUK 
TEMPLE. 

At the temxde of Balasundari Devi at Tilok- 
pdr, near Ndhan, the priests stamp a red-hand on 
the left- breiist of tlie coat of a pilgrim who visits 
the temple for the finst time to shew that ho has, 
as it were, paid 'for lus footing. If the pilgrim 
again visits the temple and can shew the stamp 
he pays only 'four annas as his fe(i to the priests. 
What is the meaning and origin of tins ? 

■R. 0. Temple in P. N. and Q, 1883. 


[N^r Singh or AiAr Singh now stands forNaraairiha, 
tho , man-lion avai^r of Yislmu,, Legends relate that 
Gilgfi left Bdgar in Itfijpdtflnfl to go after his twin 
lialf-bi'othors Arjan and Sarjan, who had insulted, him, 
in spite of his mother’s protest. •— Bn.] 
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extracts from official docuaieots rblattxg to the selungs 

OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. 

BY B. C. TEMPLE. 

A GOOD cl-eal -of tli-e inf'orm'ation contain’ed in tiie foll'owing extracts ef correspondence 
regarding the Sekings ef the Mergni ilrclupelago is to he found in Dr. John Anderson’s 
little work under that title, published in 1890. The information now given will, however, snp- 
plement that in Dr, Anderson’s hook, and will aiKord students an opportunity of checking the 
statements of travellers and others wdth those of the officials, who have for years been respon- 
sible for the control and guardianship of this remote people, 

I. 

Fr-om By, J, And-ermit FJl.B,, SuperhiUndentj Indian Museumf CalcuUaf to the 
Chief Commissioner j British Burma — 9tli May 188'2. 

As you expressed a wish that I should put down in writing my impressions regarding the 
condition of the Salones in the island of Padaw and in the Done group, I now do so wnth 
pleasure. 

In Padaw, oi' King’s Island, I purposely visited a -comparatively recent settlement of these 
people, -at a place called Yaymyitkyee, on the western side of the island, opposite the southern 
extremity of Mainggyee Island. I reached this village (Yaymyitkyee), starting from the village 
of Kabaing on the south-western shore of Padawaw, by a tolerably good path that passes 
first through clearings in the neighbourhood of Kabaing, and then penetrates the primeval 
forest, which is tolerably fi'ee of undergrowth. Only one ridge of hills is crossed, and, as it is 
of no great height, the road is not a fatiguing one. A few Karens are located at Yaymyitkyee, 
and this path has 'been made by them and the peopyle of Kabaing in their intercourse with 
one another, 

Yaymyitkyee lies on the lower portion of the western aspect of the slope of the ridge, and 
is situated at some distance from the sea, from which it is reached by a long creek that dries up 
in its higher part at low-w^ater. 

A Karen acted as my guide across the island, and nay portens, four in number, were -of the 
same race. Knowing the timid nature of the Salones, I had taken the precaution to acquaint 
‘them beforehand of my intended visit, so that on my arrival I found them all pi^esent, although, 
when they saw me approach, they had threatened to decamp. 

Their houses I found collected in two groups on the centre of an extensive clearing, through 
which ran. a small mountain rivulet. The majority of the trees had been cut down, but the 
bare gaunt stems of many magnificent trees still stood leafless and charred, attesting to the 
destructive character of the fire by which the foliage and the branches of the felled trees had 
been burned, and the ground had thus been partially opened out for the cultivation of paddy. 
The first group of houses stood about a hundred yards apart from the other. It consisted of 
four small houses, built after the model of Burmese dw^ellings, and occupied by the headman 
and his three sons-in-law. The second group numbered eight miserably small hovels, erected 
on rickety platforms raised about three feet from the ground, and measuring 22 feet by 9 feet 
in dimensions. The platforms were made of a few cross-sticks, with bark laid loosely over 
them, and the little hovels built on them were open on all sides except one, which wasnudely 
closed with bark stripped from the fallen trees, and they were certainly the smallest and most 
squalid dwellings I have ever seen, A little paddy was stored in huts close at hand, walled in 
with, mats and raised a few inches above the ground. The household goods of the inhabitants 
of These liouses consisted of mats for sleeping on^ mat pillows stuffed with thecotton of 
Jla/olaric’cm, ii few earthen pots, coarse China ffiowls, and water vessels made of a gourd and 
slung in an open network of ratan. 
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mi 1 ^ on his wife and youDgesfc daughter were dres&ed in Burmese faghian ; but the 

Tlieheadma.^ ^ ^ elotb tied across tho Inpa and 

"rndtomeu alto. “Everything aboat these people was indicative of the greatest 
■ ,.ir md as the rice gourds, and yams which they succeed m raising aie iiisutoient toi 
Iheir wants, they eke oh a suhsistence on wild edible i-oots, and also on fish and sbe -fisi 
procured in the adjoining creek or on the neighbouring coast. 

The oconpatioiis of the men are felling the forests, cultivating and reaping the paddy, 
fathering honey and wax, spearing fish and colleeting shell-fish in the creek and on ho shores ; 
bh in mncb of this they are assisted by the women, who also, as is common to all the Saloiies. 
devote a consideiable portion of their time to the manufacture of mats, ihese rnats, along 
with the honey and wax, are readily disposed of by barter to the traders who visit the western 
shores of the island during the north-east monsoon. 


The Salones at Yayinyitkjee, with one exception, came originally from Done, that is, from 
the lai’O’e group of islands immediately to the west of King's Island, and of which the largest 
are Elphinstone, Grant, and Ross Islands. The exception was the nephew, and at the &ame . 
thne son-in-law, of the headman, who was a Salone of Tavoy island, very fair and remarkably 
like a Bunnan, All the members of this colony were more or less related to one another, and 
all claimed to liave relatives in the Done group of islands. 

These northern Salones of the Archipelago are known to themselres as Kathay Salones, 


On being questioned as to what had induced him to settle on Kings Island, the headman 
gave as his reasons the hardships and privations which had to be endured in moving irom 
place to place amongst the islands in search of food, the uncertainty of food-supplies, and the 
absence of permanent dwellings. He had been induced to take the step the representa- 
tions of the Karens at Yay my itkyee, with whom he had met on his visit to King's Island 
in search of honey and wax, and who had pointed oat to him how much more comfortable 
he would be, were he to forsake the usual migratory life of a Salono and become a cultivator 
of the land. He had, so far, been satisfied with the result, although the difficulties which he 
had at first to encounter were very great, as he had originally settled only with his sons-in-law, 
The second and more squalid group of houses was occupied by fresh settlement of Salones 
related to him, and who had been led by his little measure of success to follow his example, 


The great poverty of this people was due, according to him, to the fact that they w^ere 
new-comers and had yet to make their way. They had been only one year in the clearing. 

Brom Padaw, or King’s Island, I visited the Done group, where I found the Salones in 
their normal condition as a sea-people, spending the greater part of their lives in their boats 
along with their children and dogs, and only betaking themselves to a sliort sojourn on land 
duriug the stormy weather of the south-west monsoon, when they erect on the sandy shores, 
huts of much the same character as those of the second group at Yayinyitkyee. 

The employments of these people consist of visiting the most westerly islands of the 
Archipelago during the first two or three months of the north-east monsoon, whore they collect 
Uche-de-mer and the large Ihirlo marmaratus, the animal of which is extracted from the shell 
and dried in the sun. 

During the remainder of this monsoon they generally frequent their own group of islands, 
an occdsional boat only visiting the western groups, Among their own islands, then* chief 
oooupations are spearing the large fish known to them as caoo, collecting dhhe-dd’fner, 
occasionally a few pearls, and a little black coral. After the south-west monsoon has set in, 
they devote themselves chiefly to collecting honey and wax in the forest, and hunting pigs. 
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Daring tbe norfcli-east monsoon they are generally visited by traders, with whom they 
barter their mats, dry caoo, honey and AVas, pearls, and other objects, for rice and shamshoo, 
and a very little cloth. I had the opportunity, while I was at anchor for about fifteen days in 
the great bay on the south-eastern side o£ lillpinstoae Island (Peeleh of the Salones), to have 
about me tbirty-five fine boats of these people, with their respective headmen and headinan- 
in-chieF (Hama). The Salones, as has been already said and as is well known, live for one-half 
of the year in their boats. A boat usually contains a family, but I have observed as many as 
five adults, besides children and dogs, living in one boat. A boat is generally 20 to 24 feet 
in length. All the household operations are carried on in the boat during the period it is 
tenanted, and as they never appear to clean them out, the stench emitted from decaying 
food and other substances is intolerable to any one but a Salone. I have already alluded to 
their temporary land-dwellings, but these have an advantage over the boats in the way of 
cleanliness, as they are annually rebuilt. 


I had a good deal of conversation (through my interpreter) with the headmen, more 
especially with Hama, who told me that the Salones of his group (Done) would be very glad to 
settle on land and cultivate, provided they were assured of protection and would not be taxed 
for the land until they had a fair return for their labour of clearing and establishing caltivatiou, 
which, however, would be a question of some years. Without protection of some kind it 
would he impossible for them to settle ; as he informed me, on some previous attempts 
of this kind, their reaped crops of paddy and the fruits of the dooriaii and other trees 
were stolen by tbe people from the mainland, traders and others : so much so that a dooriivu 
garden in the above bay belonging to him for some time had ultimately to be abandoned, and 
hardly a trace of it now remained. He also complained to me of the unsafety to which the 
results of their fishiug of the caoo were exposed ; aud I had an instance of this feeling, as some 
boats which were late in arriving at Peeleh refused to remain with me beyond a day or two, as 
they were afraid that the caoo which they had left behind on the rocks to dry in the sun would 
be stolen in their absence, which, they said, was not an unfreqnont occurrence. But these poor 
people are subjected to a greater evil than any of these in the rapacity and unscrupnlousness of 
the traders* who barter with them. It is the policy of these men always to lead the Salones to 
believe that they are in their debt and so to have them in their power ; and these trading boats 
on their return visits compel the Salones to accompany them to collect Uche-di-mer and to 
spear fish to satisfy their demands, they paying them in rice measured in baskets far below the 
recognized measures in use at Mergui, and even neighbouring villages. While I was in Peeleh 
I had the greatest difficulty in persuading the first ten to fifteen boats, which came to see me, to 
remain, as news had arrived that a noted Ohineso free-booting trader from Mergui had appeared 
amongst their islands. They had the greatest dread of this man, because he compelled them to 
workl'or him, and paid them nothing except in driblets of rice. It must be remembered that 
these people, as they are precluded cultivating, are almost entirely dependent on the traders for 
rice, as they very seldom muster courage to go to Mergui. 

I have been also informed that these traders sometimes es^ea go the length of committing 
serious assaults upon these unoffieuding people, aud, I believe, some of them have been tried 
and prosecuted at the Courts of Mergui for so doing; but I am told that the punishments, 
having been pecuniary, can be well borne, consideriag the profits they make out of their 
trading with the Salones, and are therefore not deterrent. It was also brought to my notice 
that some of these unscrupulous men even resort to the nefarious practice of drugging the 
shamslioo, which they barter with these people, in order to reduce them to a state in which 
they can do with their property much as they please. Of course, I only repeat what I have 
heard, but I think it desirable to put this information on record. ■ While I was at Peeleh and 
the Salones around me, the bay was visited by two Obinese trading boats, one of which came 

provided with large quantities of which having once tasted, did not 

cease bartering for until the whole supply was finished ; and it was a painful sight to see these 
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.simple people so clebauebed for the time being as to be oblivious to their own and their families 
pressing necessity for rice. When I arrived in the bay many of their boats had no rice and 
they Iiad been reduced entirely to live on fish and shell-lish, and the younger children, in some 
instances, were crying for hanger, as their parents had no rice to give them. 

The islands produce some valuable timber trees, and from the configTiration of the islands, 
and the way their steep slopes approach the sea, the trees are easily accessible and the timber 
could be floated with little diflSculty. I at first thought that perhaps the tides might present 
some obstacle to the floating of the timber to the mainland, but^this anticipated difficulty does 
not appear to exist, because a Salone boat manned by some men and women arrived at Mergiii? 
while I was thei’e, with a derelict raft of timber from the island of Domel, having thus come 
through a part of tlie Archipelago noted for the strength of its cniTcnts. The learning of the 
direction of the currents is only a matter of observation, and their course being kno wn, instead 
of being a hindrance, wmald aid the transit of timber. Anyhow, the fact exists that this 
comparatively small boat, in rather stormy weather, towed a number of large logs of teak into 
tlie harbour of Mergui, 

II. 


-From ihe CommiBsim&r of the Tenasserim Fividon, to the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner j British Burma — June 1882, 


It may perhaps nob be out of place if I record such little information as I have been 
able to collect regarding the Salones and the general impression convoyed to my mind by 
Br. Anderson’s memorandum. I have always taken an interest in the curious race in question, 
though I have never been able to visit them at their homes. When I first visited Morgui, now 
over 10 years ago, I believe such a circumstance as a Salone visiting the place was extremely 
rare, if it ever occarred. Some six years later I found that they did occasionally come there, 
and during the last two years I cannot call to mind any occasion, on which I have been there, 
when 1 have not seen some of them. There are a few Chinese traders who seem to bo on very 
good terms with them, as parties of them every now and then come to tlieir houses ; and on rny 
last visit to Mergui I was particularly struck by meeting a party dressed out in a sort of 
Burmese costume, and evidently proud of their newly-acquired ganneins. 


Now, there may be, and probably is, some foundation for most of the statements made to 
Br. Anderson ; but, I think, from the above facts, it can hardly be doubted that tlie Salones are 
not, as a rule, oppressed and ground down by tbe tyranny of traders or others, for if that w'ere 
so, a race so shy and suspicious, as they have always shown tliemselves, would more and more 
avoid the haunts of men, and seclude themselves in the islands, whereas, as a fact, they are 
apparently, from their own choice at least, beginning to emerge from that seclusion and to have 
intercourse with other^ places and people. With regard to the allegations that they are 
precluded from cultivation, I must say it sounds very like similar stories I have heard from 
Karens and other savages in excuse for their not doing that which they really were too indolent 
to do. It is extremely probable that here and there some garden or granary may have been 
robbed by passing traders, just as gardens are frequently robbed by boatmen on the banks of all 
our large rivers ; but it is difficult to believe that such depredations have been carried to such 
an extent as to prevent the Salones from cultivating anything, if they really wished to do so, or 
that they could not find in the Archipelago some spot suitable for the purpose, and seldom if 
ever, visited by traders. ’ 


I fear that it is but too probable that the Salones are frequently imposed upon in various 
ways, and that spirits, drugged or not, are frequently introduced amongst them by unscrupulous 

persons ; but from these evils, as elso rioni ihe petty thefts complained of, it will be extremely 

wLw until they change their habits of life, and unixl 

there aro letter means of communicating -with them available by the District authorities than 
now exist. 
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III. 

From the Conimhsioner of the Tenasserim Fimnoyii to the Secretary to the 
Chief Oommissioiier, British Burma — 13^^ July 1882, 

I liave the honour to forward herewith, for the information of the Chief Commissioner, 
a Beport, dated the 21st ultimo, from the Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, on the subject of the 
Salones, together with its annexures in original. 

From Mr. Menzies’ Report, dated the 20th June 1860, it would appear that at that period 
the Salones frequented Mergui to a much greater extent than was subsequently the case, so far 
as my information goes ; but why this should have been so it is difficult to understand. 

IV. 


From the Deputy Commissioner, hlergui, to the Commissioner of Tenasserim — 
dated 21si June 1882. 


The facts related by Dr. Anderson, taken generally, are, no doubt, correct, but they have 
already been, from time to time, brought to the notice of Government by my predecessors in 
office for the last twenty years, and several philanthropic attempts have been made, both by 
Government and Missionaries, to ameliorate their condition without success. 

The following letters, written 20 years ago, of which I enclose copies, give the result of 
careful and interesting enquiries then made by the different officers in charge of this district, 
and give a very complete and comprehensive account of the race : — 

(1) Dated the 11th August 1857, from Colonel Byan, Deputy Commissioner, giving 

extracts of a Sketch of the Salones by Dr. Heifer. 


(2) Dated the 11th May 1858, by Captain Stevenson, Deputy Commissioner. 

(3) Dated the 20th June 1860, by H. C. Menzies, Deputy Commissioner, a full and very 

graphic account and most interesting, from the perusal of which it will be seen 
that every endeavour has been made to improve their situation, but in vain. They 
were freed from taxation, and a paid headman was appointed to report all oases of 
crimes, but from Mr. Menzies’ Report it will be seen that he was the head of only 
one group, and inclined to be jealous of other more numerous or powerful factions 
than his own; he drew his pay, but never made a single report of crime, and 
consequently the pay was subsequently withdrawn. 

Missionaries settled amongst them, and tried to get them to settle down, but to no 


purpose. 

Aa to the statement reported to Dr. Anderson by his interpreter, “ that Hama, the 
headman of the Done or Elphinstono group, would be very glad to settle on laud and cultivate, 
provided they were assured of protection and would not he taxed for the land for some yeaj^, 
Ltil they had some return for their labour of clearing, etc.,” this is certainly opposed to all the 

information we have hitherto gained, whether from Government ofBoers or from Missionaiies, 
and also tq my own experiences. 

Dr. Heifer states : — “ These boats, not longer than 20 feet, are the true homes of the 

Salones; to it he entrusts his life and property ; in it he wanders during hxs lifetime from 
islandto island;a true ichthyophagist, to whom the Barth has na charm, and whom he 

neglects so much that he does not entrust to her a single grain of rioe. 

Captain Stevenson writes Mr. Kincaid, an American Missionaij, who visited these 

people L 1838 , says the Salones are very rpooiyhavingno houses, no gardens, no cultivated 
fields, nor any domestic animals but dogs.” 
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I myself iaye repeatedly asked them to come and settle permanently near to Mergui, 
ryhere eould gire them ample protection and where there is abundance of rich ami fertile 
soil only waitin.^ for the hand of man to he cultivated ; they have invariably one and all replied 
that they could not, as they would not be happy if tied down to one place. Even when visiting 
St. Mathew’s Harbour with the Chief Commissioner in the “ Bntenirise,” m March 1880, we 
found a Salone who could talk Burmese, who said he was the son of the former paid headman, 
and had visited what he was pleased to call the great city, alluding to Mergui. I asked him 
why he did not return and stay at Mergui, and only received the same stereotyped reply, 

“ Matha, I should be unhappy; ”so that the statement made by Dr. Anderson to the effect “it 
must be remembered that these people, as they are precluded cultivating, are almost entirely 
dependent on the traders for rice, as they seldom muster courage to go to Mergui, ’ is scarcely 
accurate. If they are precluded from cultivation, it is by their own wish and pleasure, and not 
from any obstacles in their way, for every endeavour has been made to induce them to do so, 
but in vain. 

Dr, Anderson seems totliink that tbe absence of rice is a great liardsliip, and iliat it must 
be the mainstay of life, for he says: ^ “When I arrived in the Bay many of their boats had 
no rice, and they had been reduced entirely to live on fish, shell-fish, and the younger 
children were crying for hunger, as their parents had no rice to give them,” To anyone 
coming from India, no doubt, the absence of rice would imply the absence of the greatest 
necessity of life, but, from all I have read, heard, and seen of these people, rice is a Inxnry^ 
and not a necessity. Fish, combined with yams, and the numerous kinds of wild potato, are 
their ordinary diet ; all are starchy substances, and quite as capable of supporting life as rice 
and it is the fact of the abundance of these kinds of tubers found growing wild among the 
islands that has enabled them to survive generation after generation, their condition being 
neither better nor worse than at the beginning. 

To the above general rule of absence of cultivation on the part of the Saloncs, there hns 
been only one exception at the village of Taj'myitgyee, situated on a creek on the north-west 
side of King’s Island, alluded to by Dr. Anderson. It was originally a Karon settlement, 
merely a group of 10 houses, on the banks of a small stream. Their cattle ( buffaloes ) seem 
to have thriven more than their masters, for they have over 100 bnfaloes. 'I’hey plough an d 
cultivate paddy and also toungya. Some years ago a party of Saloiics from tlie ltl|iliinstci)o 
group, coming in to winter for the rains on the larger islands nearer to tho mainland, entered 
this creek and squatted near to the Karens, who, being a quiet and peaceful race, very different 
to the self-seeking rapacious Chinamen, appear to have struck up a kind of fiiendship with 
them, I’esulting in that party of Saloues ever after I’emaining there, and cultivating 
after the manner of the Karens themselves, and there they are to the present day, and will, 
I hope, induce others to follow their example; but the settlement was commenced over 
20 years ago (nde Captain Stevenson’s Rejwrti dated May, 1858), and had iyhey been robbed 
of paddy and doorians, as mentioned by Dr. Anderson, it is not likely that they would have 
remained. Their rice and fruit left in their boats, whilst they go into the forest to search 
for honey and yams, may often, no doubt, be carried off by any passing boat, but I have 
no grounds of believing that their settlement has ever been robbed of its produce, for it is 
probable that the Karens who live in the same settloment would have reported ’the matter, 
if they, the Salones, did not. 

On receipt of yonr letter I sent, for one Myat Sein, a man who has been sailing about these 
islands all his life, and who was formerly my Serang, and used to pilot me about the islands, 
and whom I sent to Dr. Anderson to accompany him as steersman for his boat, and who was 
with him on his visit to Taymyitgyee. He says the Salones are often plundered and swim, 
died by Malaya and Chinese, the former being more feared than tho latter, but that he never 
heard that their settlement had ever. been robbed ; that there are no dorM' trees in the Salone 
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ton, mas ; the Karens hare some, bat not the Salones j in fact, “ dorian ” trees hear fruit onlr iu 
the r-ams, a tmm when the Chmeso do not visit the islands, so that I think the story, as it 
passed through the hands of the interpreter, may probably liave been somewhat added to 

. , 7 at this settlement of raymvitgyee eon- 

s.sts of 10 houses and about 40 persons ; that the headman, by nanre Shway Dokl ;as formerly 
one of the paid headmen, and can speak Burmese well, so that it would be natural to infer 
that he would be well aware of our good inteutions, and would have come in for protection and 
redress if he needed It. Myat Sem fnrther tells me that they expect another five boats or 
families to oome m this year from Blphinstone Island and join them in the permanent 
settlenaent. ^ 

I think I may, therefore, say from the above that though we have abundant grounds 
of knowing that the Salones are no doubt subject to much extortion and swindling at tbe hands 
of Ma ays and Chinese, there is nothing to show that the only one settlement they have as yet 
made has been in any way harassed, ill-treated, or interfered with ; in fact, from the settlement 
being still in existence, and from the increment expected to join them this year, there is every 
reason to believe to the contrary, 

^ As regards the traders who visit the Salones, knowing their great skill in spearing fish and 
diving for Shelia, no doubt, often do. as it were, hang on their skirts, and take their fish in 
exchange for rice at very unfair rates ; how far the exchange is conducted by fair barter, how 
far by trickery or force, it would be difficult to say ; but as long as they will wander about in 

distant and out-of-the-way places, it is quite impossible to prevent this sort of thing beiiio- 
carried on, a o 

As regards drugging the liquor Supplied to the Salones, this may have been done in old 
times once or twice, but there is no reason to believe it to be a common practice, The effect of 
Oldinary country-spirit should, I think, be quite sufBciently powerful to render resort to other 
drugs unnecessaiy. Furthermore, the Salones are so mild and timid that they freely give up 
everything without resistance, so that neither force nor drugging should, I tfck,- be .required 
to be resorted to. ---- — ■ — 


the last- lieadre^^ prevalence of illicit sale of spirits 

.,iLy.nnlicen3ed traders. To prevent illicit distilling and sale iu the islands, a license has always 
been granted for the supply of spirits to the fishermen, in the hope that the former would keep 
down all other secret manufacture. But, oonsideriug the enormous number of islands, several 
over 100 miles iu ciroumfereiioe, covered with dense jungles, the numerous creeks, bays, and 
channels of which in every direction give every facility for illicit manufacture, to properly 
cheek this an enormous cordon of boats would be required, and the result would be totally 
inadequate to the cost. 

The reports attached by me will sliow that the subject has by no means been neglected, 
but has from time to time been studied with much attention and interest by each succeeding 
officer in charge of the district, and the only obstacle- to carrying out their humanitarian views 
has always been the question of expense. 

(2b be contimiedi) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M, CAMPBELL, CJ.E., I.O.S. 

{Contimied from 14.) 

Shells. — 111 India, spirits fear shells, especially the shells called bhavdm cowries/is that is, 
the cowries of Bhavanl, the wife of Siva. Indian spirits are also maoh a^fraid of the conch-shell 
or ^anhha of Vishnu.^3 ^Xn the Bombay Konkan, the belief in the spirit-scaring virtue of tlie 
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eonoh is so strong tliafc, -n'lien a person is possessed by an evil spirit, Brahmans dll a conch with 
water, wave it above the sdlignm stone of Vishnu, and sprinkle the water over the possessed, 
when the spirit In Jlorth India, to cure a burn, cowries are strung over the burned 

place>“ The Vorth Indian and East Gujarat Vahjuras adorn their women’s head-pads, their 
nioiiej-bags, and the head-stalls and saddle-cloths of their bullocks with a close embroidery of 
cowry sMl&M The Aradhis, a class of Bhavuiii beggars in the Dekhau, wear a garland of 
cowry shells like a sacred thread, a shell necklace, and shells in the hair and round the arms 
and wrists>7 In Poona, Bhutes, devotees and beggars of Bhayani, are covered from head to 
foot with cowry shells.^3 Poona Runls blow a conch-shell in front of the corpse, and pour 
water into the mouth of the dead from a conch-shell.^® The Baagars, a class of Poona spioe- 
sellers, before a mamage, carry a conch-shell to the temple, bring it home, set it among the 
family gods, and call it their devak or guardian.^® In front of a Bahgar funeral a priest walks ^ 
blowing a conch-slielli®^ Among the Poona A^elalis,a Tamil class of Vaisyas, when a man dies 
the chief mourners go to a well to draw water to bathe. Before them walks a Jangam or priest, 
blowing a conch-shell. ^2 The Dekhan Mnrli, the bride of the god Khandoba, in the mar- 
riage ceremoriy, wears a necklace of nine cowry shells*^^ The initiation of the Gondhalis or 
Bhapsodists consists in putting on a cowry-necldace.®^ After a death the Alimadnagar Chum . 
bhars call a Jangam to blow a conch over the grave, and at an Ahmadnagar Lihgayat Burud’s 
wedding a Jangam blows a conch while a Brahman repeats verses.^® KhandSsh Vahjaris 
throw cowry shells and onions at the priest after a marriage.^^ The Dharwur Lavfmas, or pack- 
bullock owners, tie cowry shells round their head-dress.®^ The Dasarus, a class of Bengal 
beggars, move about with a gong and a conch-shell resting on the right shoulder. When a 
Dtisavu dies, a conch-shell and discus are tied to his arm and taken off when he is buried.®® 
The Biiuls of Sholilpur blow a conch-shell in front of the dead.®® The Halvakki 7akkals of 
North EAnara feed the dying with a shell spoon.®^ 

The Eorava, or Korachar, women of Mysore wear strings of beads and shells falling over 
the C v.‘?.i-.1.< v.'crir a girrl’-j of cowries the Demanos, or priests of the 

Malhers, like tl Veddahs,®^ have strings of cowries fastened 

to their necks,®® and the Gonds wave cowries andnj(jp‘p€fSiO!iiS. at ^ their weddings.®® Shell 
ornaments, especially conch- amiets, are much worn in Beugal.®^ Cowry-shells are used 
by Southern iluruthu Brahmans in divining and by the Kanuja diviner or wild astrologer of 
Coorg as dice.®® The Maratan or Kaladi, the priest or diviner of the slave-caste Malabar 
Poliars, finds out by arranging cowry shells to what spirit prayers should be offered.®® In a 
cairn, opened ten miles south-east of Haidarabad in 1867, turhinellus i)ynm shells and a 


** In support of this practice the Bralunans quote s— 

“ ^ virf ^;rrTO % I 
w?f 1) 


If a couch filled with water is waved over K6^ava, that 
the possessed, the devil disappears.” 

43 J^olk-lore Record, Yol, IV. p. 186. *5 

47 jiontay G'axeffaer, Vol. SVIII. p. 445. *8 

4s Op. cii. Vol. XVIII. p. 361. 50 

« Op. cii. Tol. XVIII p. 265. . . «2 

53 OiJ. dlVol XVin,p. 477.- 
55 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII p. 168. , , 56 

57 Op. cii. Vol. XVII. p., 108. w 

50 Op, cil Vol. XXL p. 180, 60 

57 (Dip. cii. Vol. XV, p. 211. ■ , 5* 

83 Baltou’s Descriptive^ RHinology of Bengal, p. 279. ^ 
55 D.iltoxi* A Descriptive Eifmolojg of Bengal, p. 270. 86 
87 Ward’s Vieic of the Eindics, Vol. III. p. 9S, 68 

62 Buchauau’s Mysore, Vol. II. p, 483. 


is, the idlagrdma stone, and the ivator is sprinkled over 

From MS. notes. 

OjJ. cii. Vol. XVIII. p. 448. 

Oj5.|cii. Vol. XVIII. p. 265. 

Op. cii. Vol. XVIII. p.2B9. 

Op. cii. Vol. XVIII p. 452. 

Op. cii. Yol XVIII p. 117. 

Op. cii. Yol XXII. p. 121 ’ 

Op.cii, VoIXX. p. 133. 

Rice’s Mysore, Vol. I. p. 812. 

Descriptive Sociology, 3 (iii). 

Hislop’s Ahortgmal Tribes of ihe Ceniral Provinces, p, 18. 
Rice’s Mysore, Vol. Ill p. 212. 
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ne'okteoe of sliells were found.?" The kakkh or eonch is the pi-oduofc of Ceylon. The people 
f Oavloii and of India saw circles of the sakkk into armlets and toe-rings.'? Aionlets of 
oneh circles used to be much worn by Gujai'at Hindus. They were made in Juuugatlh lu 
Ki"ithinwar> but the manufacture has been almost entirely destroyed by the competition of 
lacquered' wood and ivory bracelets.'^ 

The Chinese hold cockle-shells sacred, and wear beads and necklaces of valuta moniUsp 
A blast on a oonch trumpet is the signal for the opening of a military review in China.?-' 
The conch is blown in Japanese processions?* and in Melanesia to scare spirits.?" The chief 
venresentative of the Hervey Islanders’ god, Kongo, is a couch -shell.?? Most of the ornaments 
worn by the Motus are shells gronnd or bm-ed by a rude drill,?" The Motns have no regular 
rrriave ceremony. Ten white shell m-mlets. two shell neeklaoes, an axe, and a pig are given 
hv the bridegroom to the bride’s father, and he takes his wife home.?" A shell is a favonrite 
bL ornament among the Meketo and Mahenge East Africans,"" and it is a charm and 
nook orn-ament among the Ugogo negroes."? In West Africa, the women of Gninea wear 
L.cclets of cowry or porcelain shells."" The Gold Coast negroes wore bags of shells as 
feti’lies Hottentot women wear ostrich-shell girdles and cowries in their hair."‘ Shells are 
1 • in Hnbia"’ In IS'I-t, the foot-soldiers of the Central African Bonrnoese wore 

roTnd the loins a tanned skin strung with coarse shells."" In Sonth Africa Dr. Livingstone 
was presented with a conical shell to hang round hi, neck."? S tanby"" mentions men in Bast 
Africa wearing shells above the elbow and a shell circle round tlm head. A shell and a string 
M beads were given to Dr. Livingstone by a South African tribe to avert his anger."" By the 
Cono-o neople new shells are called God’s people."" Cowries are profusely used m their head- 
dLs by South Central African women."? Among some tribes of South Central Africa, women 

^rjinernsc Ir.lts of white shells."^ The Papuans of New Guinea place a shell in the 
^ Tai* of their virdle "* They also wear shells, fish-bone armlets, copper or silver wire, bands of 
middle of „ „J,„L.,ta/leaves.«" New Zealanders wear head, neck and waist ornaments 
p aited rattan, a Easterns, they use the 

of shells, ^ ^ 07 -phg Mexican Indians wear ornaments made of shells."" 

North Amencan Ii ’ . -NTovtli Arrierican Coast,i<w The women o£ the Antilles, in the 


Ti Journal B. B. B. A. 8oc. Vol. 2V. p, 149, 


TO Journal FAhnolojkal 8oci&iy, Yol. I._p. 

:: MEditiou, voi. vi. ?. 430, 

l S in CWon, p. SU. SUver’s Japam p. IG. 

TO Journ. Anthrop. Inst. Vol, X. p. 3S2. 

T8 Joiini. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VIL p. 4yj. 

80 Cameron’s icross Africa, Vol. 1. p, 333 ; 

8’ Cameron’s .Icrous Africa, "Vol I. p. 134, 

83 Bassett’s Legends of the Sea, p* 458. 

85 Burktardts’ Mia, p. 392, ^ oni 

: 8T Dr. Livmsrstone’a Travels in South Africa, p, • 

83 Dr. LivhigfJtoiie’s Travels in South Africa, p. 

SI Pluto’s Hovj 1 crossed Africa, Vol. I. p. 228, 

Bncy. Brit, Fourth Edition, Vol, M. p. 4fl0 o 
B5 Op. cit. P' l9. 


TT Gill’s Polynesia, p. 193. * 

T9 Op, cit. Vol. VII. p. 495. 

Thomson’s Central Africa, Vol. I. P- 

82 Fiicrj. Brit. Fourth Edition, Vol. IV. p. 47b. 
fit BurchoU’s South Africa, Vol. I. pp. 895, 444. 

8T Denham and Clapperton’s Africa, Vol. II. p. 276. 
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. 1 Tinq^essed bv an evil spirit, Brahmans fill a conch with 

conoh is so 3 to^e of Vistim. aud sprinkle tke water over the possessed, 

.-ater. wave rt ab^ cowries are strong ever the horned 

t'hs Mr k Indian and East Gnjardt VaSjai-a. adorn their women’s head-pads, their 
plaoe.^ The JMoi saddle-cloths of their bullocks with a close embroidery of 

£111' Ito . . .1.11 ...tl~. •»! >kf ■ ■“» 'f' ““ 

and Lists 4? In Poona, Bhutes, devotees and beggai's of Bhavam, are covmed fiom head to 
Tni vLh cowry shens.*3 The Poona RiUls blow a eonch-shell in front of the eorpse, and pour 
H into the mouth of the dead from a eoneh-shell The Bangars, a class of Poona spioe- 
S le s befove a marriage, carry a eonch-shell to the temple, bnng it home, set it among he 
Synods, and call it their dioak or guardian - In front of a Bangar funera a priest wa ks, 
Ainiiy =°^ ^ Veldlis, a Tamil class of Vaisyas, when a man dies 

Mfef mourners go to a well to draw water to bathe. Before them w^ks a Jangam or priest, 

1 o .nnr-h shell 62 The Dekhan Murli, the bride of the god Khandoba, in the mM- 

»■« “»“» "<*-/-“•» 
Bl.p.CKii.1. £.1.1. to pulltog «« • "to, , d..ll tU. Almtoln.g.. Oh™ . 

bhars call a Jangam to blow a oonoh over the grave, 66 and at an Ahmadnagar Lingi.yat Burud s 
wedding a Jangam blows a conch while a Brahman repeats verses.66^ The Kk’mdesh Vanjmls 
throw cowry sLlls and onions at the priest after a marriage.67 The Dharwar Lavanas, or paok- 
bnllook owners, tie cowry shells round their head.dress.66 The Dasaims, a class of Bengal 
beo.vars move about with a o— ^ and a conoh-sliell resting on the right shoulder. When a 
ikts — Spirit, or Spirits, was orifeiaauy off wlien he is buried.®^ 

ceS heated substances. ^e^te'L “ iri^ 

or_ breath of fermented to" threomLnness and familiarity of intoxicating spirits 

spirits or alcohol may be pai y ^ wiiL.h are known ohiefty to the chemist, lliis 

compared with the other ° ^ same time, apart from its special cem- 

explanatioii may its monopoly of the term .spirit or 

T;r ’ in is 

Wineorslrongdrlnkeheei.dman, drove hdt^ 

nf "TTkeeptway oS to driLSut the spirit of sadness it was good to getdrunk once a 
oLh Thnavs Burton, 16 was maintained by some heathon dissolute Arabians and profane 
CluSti'ans. li wL exploded by the Eabbi Moses, and copiously confuted by a sixteenth century 
physician of Milan.^^ - 

a Sponoer’s Prmiv^s of Sociology, Vol. I. p- 71- 
» Ewui^lint. Kiuth Editiou, “Etruria;” MS. note, Nov. 18b5. 

* Smith;s ami Bomen dnligaifie., Tol. I. p. Antkuim p. 1892. 

« Smith S GmUAnhgMi^i, p. ISl. _ Enirlaud -Wright’s Celt, Romm md Saxon, p. SOS. 

; r •< -i. ™' -■ - •• 

Ploughman, pp. 62, lU. 

9 Uncif. PrU. Fourth Edition, Vol. Yl. p. 478. ' -r, -pa**' i ttt ^ ak- 

rr vh • H Ency. BHf. Eourth Edition, Yol. YI. p. 45o. 

lOHaUoImfito^ « Elworthy’s The WI p. 128. 

i! SmLe Fourth Edition, Toh VL pp. 417,and 449. whore the Eom^e^l (fielte pomaKu) is 

saidto havahoeu mtroduoed by Sir Kenelm Digby (1650) as a cure for consumption. The Hindus fWise s Hindu 

tiijtcia of ifedicine, p. 125) macerate a .ioniii in limo-ioice and usoit as a medioiue. _ • 

« On Cit no 418 451. T.mt this shining of shell-fishhas attracted wondering notice is snpporiocl oy Ac 
Snsscr practice Henderson’s MhLore, p. 45) of calUng the lambent flame which sometimes rises from the sick 

Emtand.^iear' ' it Burton’s -inafomy o/ Maiiohoty, pp. 145, 452. 
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7^ tlie KhandSsli Pilvrla the usual mamage ceremonies begin by the boys lathei 
a liquor iar to the girl’s house aud sprinkling some ol its contents on the floor of he 
* ^ hioth 18 PAvrfis also make offerings of rice and IMrd liq.uor to their deity called 
S « at J Opening of the marriage^oeremony.l* Among the Nakri Kunbis o ’ haua 
fl e biie and bridegroom are each seated on a wooden stool, and liquor is given them to drink 
inn as the marriage ceremony is completed.^o The Dhrnva, Prabhus of Poona after 
SilTb rtt wash the mother with brandy and not water.^i Similarly probably as an antiseptic 

“ -"rjJS s:?; t™ « 

:S“’.«otS it!" ‘i-. *»i ‘ “ ‘‘7. ir “ 

Koravars. a tribe of hunters, drink liquor when a girl comes of age. 

XI n fj-iv before a wedding, the fathers of the bride and bridegroom 

,• ir°7r to* ether -37 during the wedding, liquor is waved round the beads of the bride and 
drin iqu o > is over, the wedding guests have a feast with liquor.-® The 

bridegroom, and.a Hrink-mo- spirits.®® Aftera Gondbirth the women of the house drink 

padfd Gonds are and child were washed, and pour liquor over' 

liquor. Theykeepthe vatei in wio The Hos of South-West Bengal 

id.. 

„„ »om «>d I”! ™ by ddbctog *« bigit ..d drinfcibg liqnor.” 

Bengal pleases the ^0 use ardent spirits when they make offerings to 

Tk. v.i™ • 1 TUb .»iy Mb.. b« 

ito. g»d». 17 in “t. «< "““p “1 “ 

Provinces are notono worsluoners of 'Siva should drink spirits on his great 

According to oertaui an lori hymns the intoxicating juice of the soma®' is a guardian 

night in b ehvnaiq. i/shewa by the help S5ma gave the god Indra in his battle 

which drives ,vovehipEulaes.s of splits is still more clearly brought out in the 

with the demons. ^ riie ■ 1 1 considered feasting good and fasting evil. 

Persian religion, as is ^ slL-hter of a thousand evil spirits or cUoas. Eomu makes 

The smallest use of ho,m the healer, the winner, the briuger 

tho soul of the ^‘l^ kcue Amoii<r the Beni-Isra'ils of the Bombay Konkan, on the 
of wisdom, the soarer of 1 a menVe called and alt all night on mats in the verandah, 

eyemngof the -x^ “ circumcised the wound is dressed with 

singing and *1 J'J ‘ the bride and bridegroom together drink wine. 

^ drink-offering.- The filling of 

a cup of wine for Elijah is part of the modera_p ^3^ 


i« Bomlay QcuteUeer, Vol. XII. p. 9^^- 
M Oj). cit. Vol. XIII. p. 129. 

22 Bombay * 

28 Op* cit. Ap. I. p- V, 

so Ow. cit. Ap. !• p. W* , „ V nftP 

si DAton’a Descriptive Stlmology «/ 

81 jro'lTOaJ'our- efDit. mutSc. Yol. VIII- P- *J7- 
S6 v.'.i. ii. p. i54. 

a :j.i r.!i'- h : . .7 ■;/ India, pp. 9, 10,^ 

« Bombay Ga'i&tfeer, Vol. XVIII. p.527. 

4:2 Op* cit. Vol, XVIII. p. 520. ^ 

*4 UKodiis, xxix. 40 ; umbers, xsvui. 7. 


10 Op. cit. Vol. XII. p. 98. 

ai K Bagbuufith’s Pdtdne PraZ>7iws. 

20 Oi). cit, Vol. XX. p. 35. 2* AscUpias gigantea. 

Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p, 195. 


29 Op. cit, Ap. I, p. vi. 

8i Op. cit. Ap. I. p. vi. 

as Op, cit. p. 249. « 

!6 Hialop’a Alo'iginal tribes ej ihe Central Prevtncce, p. I. 
s'J’ Asclspias ^ 
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ii O.-.i'-V. V.:. XVIII. p. 529. 

43 Op, cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 632. 

« at. Jomee’ fftusite, o£ 26t]i March 1895, p. 5. 
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Vessels fall of drink were set in Tatfir and Upper Egypt funeral pits.^6 China, a feast 
is betrun by pouring* out liquor, a form of grace before meat.^7 At some feasts a loving cup ig 
Ilso blessed and pa'Led round.'^s lu drinking, the Chinese clink cnps in old English style.*^«> 
The followers of the Grand Lama of Tibet offer their god bread and wine.^o The Ainos, an 
early tribe of North Japan, before drinking, throw liquor or saU over the head as an offering 
to the spiritsAi Rice beer is offered to the gods of the sea in a Shinto temple in Japan.^^2 
custom of drinking healths is prevalent in Japan.®^ In Central Africa, possessing or lianntiiig 
spirits are driven out by forcing the possessed to driiik.^^ The Wanikas of East Africa 
carouse at marriages, deaths and all other religious rites-^^ jn East Africa, the people of tlie 
XJa-oo-o country mourn their chief by pouring liquor and sprinkling ashes over the body.f'G In 
Dahomey, the custom of drinking toasts is observed/^ apparently with the same object as 
smokiim- toasts in New Guinea.'"’ In East Africa, plantain spirit is a favourite medicine, often 
ourin O' illness A’ At their religious feasts the Indians of South America get hopelessly drnnk.co 
In Jamaica, when negroes have to cut down a sacred silk-cotton tree, they pour much wdne 
round the roots of the tree, and the cutters are made to drink until they are drunk.^i In 
Mexico, during the five bad days that come every four years, children w^ere made to pass 
tlirouo'h fire and to drink spirits.^^s The Mexicans washed in wine, and considered wine holy.^s 
At present, in Mexico, on entering the iinacal or brewery where the jm^ue or bitter aloe milk, 
the Soma of the New World, ferments, every one says Alabo d Dios^ I praise God,” and 
reverently takes off his hat. When a fresh supply of aloe milk is poured into the vat the 
vatman with a long switch makes the sign of the cross in the curdled milk already in the vat 
saying “ Hail, most Holy Mary.” To this the milk-bringer replies ; “ I praise God and the most 

Holy Trinity.”<5^ 


In the Egyptian ritual (B. C. 2000), to keep evil spirits from coming near the dead body, 
the mourner, morning and evening, sprinkled the whole house with sacred herbs and liquor, 

A law bound the ancient Athenians to keep to the last pure and nnmixed wine for a relishing 
taste to the honour of the good genius.®® The Greek funeral fire was put out with wine.®? 
In Rome, the object of drinking wine by the men who ran round the town in the Liipercalia 
seems to have been to drive away spirits. Roman funerals sometimes ended in boisterous 
scenes.®® Before the Roman senate began business each senator dropped wine and incense on 
the altar.®’ The early Skandinavians had the custom of drinking immoderately at the winter 
solstice in honour of the gods.?® After sacrificing they drank to Odin for victory and to Njord 
and Ereja for a good season. They also drank to friends killed in battle. When they became 
Christians they drank to God, to Christ, and to the saints.?^ In Skandinavia, a new king 
always drank an ox-horn of wine before sitting on the throne.?^ Liquor is drunk in Russia 


Gray’s China, Vol. II. p. (55. 

*3 Oubbold’s 0/iiiiese, p. .55. 

St. John’s Ni'pon, p. 29. 
w Op. cii, Vol. II. p. 150. 

New’a East Africa, p. 9G. 
Burton’s Dft/iomey, Vol. I. p, 208. 
New’s East il/npa, p. 397. 


*6 Yule’s Cathai/, p. 509. 

« Kidd’s China, p. 324. 
w Inman’s Ancient Faiths, Vol. II. p. 203. ' 

M Heed’s Japan, Yob II. p. 142. 

64 Tylor’s PrimiHw Culture, Vol. II. p. 148. 

60 Cameron’s Across A/rica, Vol. 1. p. 120, 

6^ Ingle’s Australian Cousins, p. 32, 
fio Journ. Etlmo. Soc. Vol. 11. p. 224, 

61 I'/ie Eaiioml Eeview, Juno 1895, p. 560. The sense seems to be: the spirit who has been dislodged from 
the silk-cotton tree is enticed b> tno li'i aoi .>|^.ilt on tii.'! gi’onnu end into the wood- cuttcTS, and so loses his chance of 
doing an injury. This detail au iUiwcvation ol tzio law inoarioned in the previous note on “Liquor,” that the 
oeremonial drinker is a aoape-goat drinking from duty in order that the angry or evil influonoe may house itself ia 
him and so cause no general mischief. * 


62 Banoroft, Vol. III. p. 370. 
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after a baptism.'^^ A loving cup goes the round of the table at a Russian Imperial banquet.^^ 
Red wine is poured in the form of a cross on the throne or alfcar-fcable of a Russian churoh."® 
The Germans, at their feasts, drank each other’s health in tiiru, saluting each other by name. 
Percy (1770) adds one custom of drinking to the memory of the dead instead of to the spirits 
of the dead.^® Among the early Scottish Highlanders, according to the poems of Ossian 
(A» C. 300-600), spirits, drunk out of shells, were held in high honour. The worshipfulness 
of several sacred English trees, among them the bireh, alder, fir and mountain ash or rowan, 
seems to be due to the fact that liquor was made from themjs The English word ale used to 
mean a feast.^^ To spill wine is lucky, since wine poured out drives oS evil spirits. The evil 
omen of spilling salt is turned aside by pouring out wiue.®^ In Scotland, special hard-drinking 
marked the Buicide’s funeral, the body had to be baptised in whiskey In England, in 1827, 
it was usual after a death to lay in the mouth of a bee-hive some wine-soaked funeral cakes.®^ 
While seeing the New Year in, householders drank spiced hot ale called lamb’s wool.^^ Paupers, 
or in some districts young women, carried from door to door a bowl of spiced ale adorned with 
ribbons singing songs. These bowls were known as Wassail bowls from the Anglo-Saxon Wlcs 
heel, Be in health.®^ [u old times, in Yorkshire, fishers sprinkled the pi’ows of their boats with 
good liquor, a custom they had learnt from their ancestors,®^ and which lives in the ■ breaking 
of a bottle of wine over a ship’s bow in lamiehing her. After his coronation the English king 
takes the Sacrament of bread and wine.^’ 


Spittle. — All the world over the rubbing on of spittle, especially of the fasting spittle, has 
been found to cure wounds and to lessen inflammation. Spittle is, therefore, a wide- 
spread guardian or spirit-soarer. Again, spittle is one of the issues of the body, and, as all 
issues hold part or some of the spirits of him from whose body they come, it follows that the 
spittle-issue of a holy man has special healing and evil-scaring properties. Once more: if 
spittle is a guardian home and is also a home of the spirit of the spitter, it follows that spittle is 
a likely lodging for trespassing, possessing and other evil spirits. When, by inhaling, 
smelling or otherwise, a person becomes possessed by an influence, disease, or other evil spirit, 
the trespassing spirit is likely to make his abode in the spittle of the possessed. It follows that, 
by getting rid of his spittle, the person trespassed upon is likely to get rid of the disease-spirit 
or other evil lodger. These three experiences and conclusions, namely, that spittle is healing, 
that in his spittle lives some of a man’s spirit or spirits, that as trespassing spirits lodge in the 
spittle of the possessed they may be spat out, seem to form the sense basis of the world- wide 
honour and horror of i^pittle which the following cases illustrate. 


Ill the Konkan, that is, the seaboard to the north and south of Bombay, when a 
person is affected by the Evil Eye, salt and mustard seed are waved round his face and 
thrown into fire, and he is told to spit.®® In Gujarat, when a Shi‘a travels with a 
■^Sunui, he spits secretly to avert or avaunt the evil Sunni influence.®® Among the 
human-sacrificing Khonds of North-East Madras, Maepherson noted in 1842 that a 
member of a tribe who did not sacrifice said to a sacrificer: — “You traffic in your 


■^3 Mrs. lioaianoff’a Rife.? anci Customs of the <?ra!CO-Bw.ssia« Church, p. 77. 

Joness’ Crowns, p, 392. 
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'•8 Mallot’a Northern Antiquities, p. 196. 

■^7 Tlio roforanoes are frequent. The joy of the shell (OlQvke’s Osstetn, I. 200; 11. 107) r the Bholls resound 
(op. cii n. 187) : the shell of joy went rouud in praise of the king of Morvon (op. cit. II. 99) : the souls of the warriors 
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cliild’s blood,” and spat m bis face.s^ Korth India, itcli is cured by rubbing in saliva.®! 
Among tbe Roman Oatbolics of North Kiinara, at baptism, the priest wets the tip of his thumb 
with spittle, and with it touches the child’s ears and nostrils.®^ Dubois (A. D. 1810) describes 
a monastery, ten miles from Ohinnerayapatan (SeringApatam) where lived a Hindu teacher 
whose followers quarrelled for bis spittle.®^ In agreement with one of the traditions of the 
Prophet, Muhammadans, in wakening after a bad dream, spit on the left side and ask 
divine protection against Satan.^^ 

Among the Kirghis tribes of Central Asia, the sorcerers or spirit-scarers whip the sick till 
blood comes and then spit in his face.®® The Polynesian legends tell that spirits were made 
from the spittle of the gods.®® The Australians throw dust on their feet and spit as signs of 
hostility.®^ Among the MusalmAns of North-West Africa, the spittle of a madman or a 
lunatic is considered a blessing. The saying is : — blessed Nazarene, what God has given 
let not man wipe away. Thou shalt be happy, Sidi Moma has spat upon thee.”®® 


When a Hottentot has to pass the night in the wilds he chews a root, and spits 
in a circle round him, and within this circle no evil animal can come.®® In preparing 
a charm, the negroes of West Africa mutter sentences, and spit thrice on a stone.!®® 
Barbot (1700), quoted by Burton,! notices that the interpreter of the king of Zanap 
in West Africa took one of the royal feet in his hands, spat on the sole, and licked it. 
The priest of the Waimas gets an offering of six fowls from the chief’s wife, spits in 
her face, and she is happy.3 Stanley® says that king Lukongeh of Ukei’ewe in East 
Africa is believed to have superhuman powers. When his subjects approach him they clap 
their hands and kneel. If the king is pleased he blows and spits into their hands, and they 
rub their faces with the spittle. In inner West Africa, when a child is named, the school- 
master spits thrice into its face,^ and when the people see the new moon they spit on their 
hands and rub them over their faces.® At a big festival the king of Dahomey, in Western 
Africa, spits on the drum-sticks before they are used.® The people of Madagascar think that 
the fasting spittle cures sore ears aud eyes. Also when they smell a bad smell they spit.? 
Among the Waruas of Central Africa spitting on a person is considered an attempt to bewitch.® 
Among theDyurs of the White Nile the usnal salutation, when two people meet, is to spit 
on each other. The spitting is a token of affection and good-will.® In Central Africa, on the 
seventh day after birth, the priest spits thrice on the child’s face.!® When a South African 
Bakwain sees an alligator, he says, There is Sin,” and spits on the gronnd,!! The West African 
negro will not pass the rock or tree where a spirit lives without laying on it a leaf, a shell and 
some spittle.!2 When Mungo Park (1800) started on his journey up the Niger, his Negro guide 
picked up a stone, murmured some words over it, spat on it, and threw it in front to driv 
away evil influences.!® Here the stone is a spirit-home, the words made a spirit pass into thee 
stone, the spittle kept the spirit from harm, and the spirit, coaxed into becoming a guardian, 
drove off all other spirits. In North-East Africa, certain tribes salute by spitting into each 
other's faces. The traveller Johnson was much sought after as a medicine-man, and his salute 
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was so valued that he had to keep liia mouth full o£ water.^^ In North Africa, the priest of the 
Maudiugoes spits thrice in the face of a child when he names it.^® On new-moon days, in 
Africa, people say prayers, spit on their hands, and rub their hands on their face.^® A Znlix 
woman, attacked by her husband’s spirit, keeps the spittle that gathers in her month while she 
dreams, and the exorcist buries it in a hole.^^ Abyssinian Christians think it a sin to spit on 
the day they take the Sacramentd^ 

In America, a traveller rubs his legs with grass, spits on the grass, and lays it on a 
cross-road shrine and drives off the demon of tiredness.^® The Peruvians spat on the ground 
as a sign of contempt and abhorrence .20 Frobisher (A. D, 1577) tells of a Greenland woman 
who, when her child was wounded by an arrow, took off the English doctor’s salves and licking 
the wound with her own tongue, not mnch unlike an English dog, healed the child’s arm .21 


Among the classic Greeks, women when alarmed spat into their bosoms .22 The girl 
in Theocritus’ Idyll, xx. (B. 0. 200), spat thrice on her robe to scare an unwelcome 
lover. Lucian (A. D. 150) mentions spitting thrice in the face as part of an incantation. 2 ® 
According to Athenseus (A. D. 200) doves spit into tbe mouths of their young to guard 
them against fascination. 2*^ At the sight of an epileptic or of a madman the ancient 
Greeks spat thrice into their bosom.^® Galen (A. D. 100) held that epilepsy and contagion 
were scared by spitting. To spit on the hand added strength to a blow. Fasting spittle cured 
boils. Galen advised spitting on meeting a lame man on the right; spitting into the bosom in 
framing a wish : spitting thrice in saying a prayer and in taking medicine.^® The Romans 
spat into the folds of their dress to keep off the Evil Eye.37 Both Tibullus (B, 0. 40) and Per- 
sius (A. D. 50) praise spittle as a guard against the Evil Bye. 2 ® According to Pliny (A, D, 70) 
serpents cannot abide spittle more than scalding water : fasting spittle killed them.*® A woman’s 
fasting spittle cured blood-shot eyes.^® Spitting on the person struck with the falling sickness 
prevented infection, and spitting in the eyes of a witch broke her power to enchant.®^ If a 
stranger looks on a child asleep the nnrse spits tbrice.®^ Boxers spit in their hands to make 
the blow heavy : to spit in meeting a lame man, or in passing a place where danger has been 
run, prevents ill-luck.®® Fasting spittle cures warts, boils and inflamed eyes, skin, and wounds.®'^ 
Spittle rubbed behind the ear drives out gloomy fancies ; rubbed on the brow it stops a fit of 
coughing.35 The Emperor Vespasian (A, D. 90) cured the blind' by rubbing his eyes with 
spittle.®®” At a Roman birth the nurse touched the infant’s lips and forehead with spittle.®^ 

Christ healed the eyes of the blind by anointing them with clay and spittle.®® The authority 
of this miracle is given as the reason why the Roman practice of touching the new-horn babe 
with spittle was continued in Baptism by the Christian Church.®® The Christian catechumen 
spat thrice at the dovil.^° During the fourth century a Christian sect, called the Messaliaus, 
made spitting a religious exercise in hopes of spitting out the devils they inhaled. Of the 
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liiali yalae attached to spitting by others than Christians during the fourth century Philagrus* 
saying is proof : — “ When you spit into the drug pot use no barbarous names. The spittle 
without the names is just as healing.’^^s That the object of the Catholic priest in touching 
the ears and nostrils of the infant or catechumen at Baptism is to scare evil spirits is 
shewn in the service for adult Baptism, where, when the priest applies the spittle to the 
nostrils, he says : — “Devil he pub to flight for the judgment of God is near.” ‘^3 The healing 
spittle and the spittle of hate are the same both in virtue and in object, namely, to scare the devil. 
In the Russian Baptism sermon, when, on behalf of the child, the God-father and God-mother 
renounce the Prince of Darkness, they how and spit at the Priuce,^^ The old respect for spittle 
continues among modern Greeks. The modeim Greek woman, like the classic Greek, when 
alarmed, spits into her own bosom.*^^ The modern Greek, like the Slav, is shy of praise. If 
praised he tries to save himself by spitting if a child is praised the mother or nurse blows a 
spray over it>7 The classic beliefs about spittle remain fresh in modern Italy. In 1623, when 
De la Yalle was travelling near Mangalore, in India, he saw in a forest shrine a statue of Birimoro 
(apparently Bhairav) or Buto (Bhfita), a savage god, spat in its face three times, and went away/-® 
At the present time, in Italy, fasting spittle rubbed on the knee cures blear eyes, cancer and 
pains in the neck. To spit in the right shoe scares fascination^® the Middle Ages, in Spain 
as in Italy, to spit in the face had the sense that the joerson spat upon was a devil or was devil 
possessed. Saint Eulalia, the Spanish Oliristiau girl, spat in the face of her judge.^'® In 
Bioumania, you must not praise a baby or say any one looks well without spibting.®^ In 
Transylvania, the Saxons hold that spitting has great power to keep off spells and other evils .^2 
The Wotyak Fins of East Russia beat evil influences out of every house by clubs and lighted 
twigs, shut the door, and spit at the ousted devil.®® In a Russian story a blind maiden cures 
her eyes by rubbing them with her own saliva.®^ Before a witch’s house and in crossing haunted 
water by night Germans spit tbrice.®® In Germany, if a fisher spits on a pot hook and calls on 
the devil, he will catch fish.®® In France, hair that comes out in combing and cut hair have to 
be spat on to prevent them becoming enchanted.®^ According to Aubrey (A, D. 1650) if you 
praised a hoi’se belonging to one of the wild Irish, the owner spat on the animal.®® In Ireland, 
in 1660, a child who had been eye -bitten might be cured by being spat on.®® Still in West 
Galway and other outlying parts of Ireland a new-born child or a beast, wdien first seen, 
must be spat on, especially if praised, since praise brings bad luck. The first money 
earned in the morning is spat on for good luck. An animal beginning to recover from 
sickness must be spat on. The people of Cork spit on the ground in fi’ont of any one 
whom they wish to biung into trouble.®*^ 

In the seventeenth century in Scotland, the skilfnl cured sick animals by spitting.®^ Till 
the present century fasting spittle cured vv arts and skin diseases.®^ In niaking a bargain 
,it was the rule that the parties should spit each in his own hand before the final settling 
grasp.®® In East Scotland, if a fish-hook catches at the bottom of the sea, some evil- 
eyed person is believed to hold it. The fisher takes a bit of seaweed, spits on it, 
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throws it overboard, and again spits to overcome the ill-wisher.^ To spit to windward 
is miliicky.®^ The sense seems to be that the fair wind resents being treated as a fiend or 
foul wind and so causes mischief. The belief is widespread. Besides, ' in different parts of 
Europe, it has been recorded in the Maldiv Islands and in Cliiiia.®*^ In the small island 
of Poula off Shetland, in dressing a sheep, the gall is carefully taken out, thrice spat 
on, and covered with ashes that no dog may see it,®^ In St. Kilda, the last funeral 
rite is to spit “on the grave.®^ 

In England, up to the tenth century, the Saxons put spittle into their holy salve.®^ 
Spittle is also an ingredient in Herrick’s charm (A. D. 1650) — 

Sacred spittle bring you hither, 

Meal and it now mix together, 

And a little oil with either,”^'® 


During the Middle Ages, spitting on the joints cured idieumabism. Up to the present 
century the power of a man with an Evil Eye was destroyed by spitting thrice in his face."^ 
Fasting spittle rubbed on warts cured them: fasting spittle was also rubbed on new 
shilliiigs that were to be used to euro ringworni.72 To spit thrice averted the ill-luck caused 
by meeting a person who squints.^^ jf ^ dog bites a child the owner of the dog should spit 
on the hand of the child’s mother. A sleeping foot is cured by marking on it a cross with 
spittle.^° The fasting spittle of men was believed to cure snake-bite.76 Ifc is recorded that, on 
16th August 1839, to cure her of the Evil Eye, a woman spat in the face of another woman who 
squinted.77 An English cure for the scrofula was for a fasting virgin to spit three times, touch 
the sore, and say Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase when a naked virgin 
quenclieth it.”^^ When an English baby yawns, the nurse spits or pretends to spit into its 
niouth.7® If any one regrets having given a blow and spits in the hand that dealt the blow 
the person struck will cease to suffer.^o In Cheshire, in 1748, Brigget Brotock, an old woman, 
wrought many cures by rubbing with fasting spittle.^i In Yorkshire, in 1800, it was the rule 
to spit three times in the face of any one with the Evil Eye,s2 In North England, and also in 
Lincolnshire, fish-women and hucksters spit on the handsel or sacrifice, that is, on the first 
money they take in the morning.s^ In, North England, any one who sees a horse-shoe or apiece 
of iron should take it up, spit on it, and throw ifc over his left shoulder. He should frame a 
wish, and if be can keep the secret to himself his wish will be grauted.®'^ In Staffordshire, 
fasting spittle cures warts.s^ In Staffordshire, when a dog is heard to howl, which is caused 
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Tdv his seein- an evil spirit, the risk of attack from the spirit is avoided by taking off year left 

shol and spitting on ?ts sole.s* In Kent, when a faneral passes, people troubled wrth warts 

it the forLger with spittle, mb the wart and say My wart goes wrth you ^ i, a stone 
wall in Norfolk Road. Brighton (A. D. 1375), is acrystal which school-boys call the holy stone 
and in passing spit on it for luck.^s The Devonshire peasant, when he sees one magpie, which 
is unlucky, spits thrice over his right shoulder.®® 

Sugar — Sugar one of the wholesomest, most fattening and most cheering of foods, is ’ 
a chief protection against evil spirits. Among the higher Hindus of Bombay on such 
auspicious occasions as betrothal and coming of age, sugar or sugar-cakes called are 

handed tothe guests. In the Koiikan. among Brahmans, when a girl com^ of age, a lighted lamp 
is waved round her face and a pinch of sugar is given her to eat.®® So also when a Konkan 
Brahman starts on a long journey, curds and sugar are gijen Inm to sip in order that no 
evil may befall him by the way.®i The household gods of the Dekhan and Konkan Brahmans 
are daily washed in ihe pawJidmriitaoY deathless, that is, milk, curds, clarified butter, honey 
and sugar The Goyardhan or Golak Brahmans of Poona lay molasses in front of the cot in 
which a child is box'n In the Dekhan Ramosi marriage, the bride puts molasses into the month 
of the bridegi’oom and of his father and mother.^i The Bombay Pi^blm in his morning visit 
to worship the cow offers her sngar.^5 Ixa the Dekhan, on Dasara day (September-October), the 
horse, when worshipped, is fed on sugar.^^ The Dekhan Chitpavan, when beginning to build 
his marriage booth, makes a square and lays sugar on it.«^ In the Dekhan, sweet milk is dropped 
into the dead Mang’s mouth.®® In Nasik, when a child has small-pox, the mother weighs the 
child against molasses in the small-pox goddess’s temple. The Nagar Jain MArwaris offer sugar 
to the wedding betelnut Ganpati,®® and the Jain funeral feast consists of sweet dishes JO® ^ At the 
beginning of a new year’s ploughing Bijapur Raddts give their bullocks a sweet dish, and 
wave dressed food round them,^ Sugai’ed water is put into the mouth of the dying Kanara 
Musalman.2 Among the Belgaum Korvis, the bride and bridegroom feed each other with 
sweetened rice.® The Rajputs of Kathiawar distribute molasses on the day of naming and 
betrothal.^ Among the Dharwar Madhav Bdhmaijs nothing sweet is eaten in the house of 
mourning for thirteen days after a death,® apparently to avoid the risk of prematurely driving 
away the spirit which should stay in and about the house for twelve days, and should not leave 
until the thirteenth day after the performance of the p diMya irdddli which enables the spirit 
to proceed on his journey to heaven.® The Sravaks after a birth distribute molasses and 
sesamum seed. In Western India, among higher Hindus, sugar and sesamum seed are distributed 
to friends and relations on the Sankrant day (12th January), on which the sun crosses the 
sign of Capricorn, and on the 1st of Ohaitra (March- April) people eat ti'XW leaves and sugar in 
order that they may not suffer from any disease during the year.^ In Mysor, fine white soft 
sugar is made into shapes at weddings and on other great occasions, and given to guests.® The 
Beni-Isra’ils of the Konkan have a ceremony called sdkhar puda^ or sugar eating, as a preliminary 
to marriage.® In Kuthiawav, on the bright second of every month, people light a fire on the 
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seashore, throw clarified butter into the fire, and sugared milk into the sea.^^ On the third 
of November 1886, Rax Pannalal, the minister of Udaipur in Rajput^na, gave a feast to 
twenty -five thousand people in memory of his mother. The Mahajans or Banias, in Udaipur 
and eighty villages round, ate over thirty-one thousand pounds (three hundred mans) of 
sugar in sweetmeats.^^ The Holi or spring festival on the March -April full-moon is a 
great time for sweetmeats. In Bombay, shops are full of necklaces of sugar medals stamped 
with the lucky face of Singhmukh or Old Horny.^2 xhe Indian Musalman pours some 
drops of sugared water into the mouth of the dying.^^ The sweetened juice of the honia 
(^Asclepias ascida) is dropped into the month of the new-born Parsi.^^ In honour of a Parsi 
girl’s first pregnancy, both her own and her husband’s families distribute sweetmeats.^® 

When the Egyptian Muslim bridegroom comes to the bride’s room he sprinkles sugar and 
almondvS on the bride’s head and on the heads of the women with her.^^ In Italy, in A. D, 1590, on 
Christmas Eve, sweetmeats were given to the Fathers in the Vatican.^^ At Milan, during the^ 
Carnival, strings of carriages and wagons pass laden with small sugar knobs about the size of 
peas. The balconies ai’e crowded with people with large stores of these pellets. And between 
the people in the wagons and those in the verandahs such quantities of comfits are thrown 
that, when the procession has passed, the street is as white as after a smart shower of snow.^® 
In November 1657, at the wedding of his daughter, Oliver Cromwell threw sack posset of wet 
sweetmeats among the ladies, and daubed with wet sweetmeats the stools where they were to 
sit.^® In West Scotland (1830), when a babe is taken to a strange house for the first time, the 
head of the house must pat sugar into its mouth and wish it well.^o In North Hants, on 
St. Andrew’s day, a bell called Tandrew is rung and sweet tofiee is eaten 

Sulpb.ur. — Sulphur as a healer, a disinfectant, and a fire-maker, is the dread of spirits. 
Among the ancient Jews the wedding crown was of salt and sulphur In Egypt, at the 
procession of Isis, a boat was carried which had been purified with a lighted torch, an egg, and 
sulphur.^® At a Greek sacrifice the vessels were purified by rubbing them with brimstone. 
Those who took part in the Bacchic mysteries were purified with fire, sulphur and air.^s 
Theocritus (B, 0. 200) advises the herdsman to purify his house with sulphur, and then 
rain upon it innocuous water and the accustomed salt.^® Before Medea began her rites for 
renewing Jason’s father’s youth, she thrice purified him with fire, water and sulphur»27 The 
Romans, in their early shepherd-festival of the Palilia (21st April), to purify them, rubhed 
sheep with sulphur or made them pass through the smoke of sulphur, rosemary, firewood, and 
inoense.28 Pliny (A. D. 70), apparently referring to the practice described by Theocritus, 
says that the Romans burnt sulphur to hallow houses, because its smell drove off fiends 
and spirits .2® He also mentions sulphur as a cure for leprosy, cough and scorpion bite.^^^ 
Tibullus (B. 0. 40) speaks of purifying with sulphur, and Amertius N emesianua recommends 
the shepherd who is worried with a love charm to lustrate himself thrice with chaplets, 
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and to burn laurel leaves with sulphur and pour wine over thera.33 Some very primitive 
people rub stones and feathers with sulphur in kindling fire.^^ 

In England, the belief in the cleansing virtue of sulphur survived the Reformation. Herrick 
writes : — I’ll expiate with sulphur, hair and salt and with the humour of the crystal spring.”34 
Brown notes among the “ Vulgar Errors ” of that time (A. D. 1650) the belief that bitumen, pitch 
or brimstone could purify the air of the devil.^® A writer in the Gentleman^ s Magazine Lihrarij, 
ill 1747, notes that in England in 1720 some rolls of brimstone had been found in a grave.36 
In the North of England, in 18*25, a babe at its first visit to a house was presented with an 
egg, a handful of salt, and a bunch ofmatches.^^ In Scotland, Dalzell notes that sulphur smoke 
was perhaps the commonest way of scaring the devil.ss Scotland, in 1850, the sulphur 
fumes of a gas work cured a child of whooping-cough.s^ Sulphurous acid is a valuable 
disinfectant.^^ Of recent years, in Bombay and in Thana near Bombay, the burning of sulphur 
fires has been found serviceable in epidemic attacks of cholera.^''- It is probably not so much 
because of man’s experience of the misery of burns or of suffocation by sulphur fumes as 
because of their value in guarding against disease, that is, in scaring spiiits, that fire and 
sulphur form so important a part in the upholstery of Milton’s B.elL 

(To he continued,') 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OP NAGPUE. 

No, 7. — Lilian ) Princess of Buhies^ 

OifOE upon a time in a certain country there lived in great amity the son of a carpenter, 
the son of the Mtwctl, the son of the minister, and the son of the king. Finding the absence 
of adventures in their own country irksome, they resolved amongst themselves to go in 
search of them abroad. So in due course they started, reaching an out-of-the-way place on 
the first evening. Here, for their safety, they agreed amongst themselves to keep watch 
during the night by turns. 

The carpenter’s son kept the first watch. But hardly had he begun his watch when there 
appeared near him a beautiful young woman, making a musical sound by the jingling of the 
silver bells which adorned her ankles. On finding, however, the watcher awake, she retreated 
a hundi’ed yards in the twinkling of an eye. On this the carpenter’s son spoke within himself 
thus: — 


Oh ! what have I done ? By my vigilance I have been the cause at this time of night of 
driving away one — it may he a sister or a daughter-in-law — standing perhaps in need of 
human help in this unfrequented desert.” 

The woman, divining these thoughts, retraced her steps, and taking her seat gracefully on 
the watcher’s knee, carried on a loving conversation ; but as soon as he became sleepy she ate 
him up and his steed together with the saddle, bridle and all. 


It was now the turn of the MiwdVs son to keep the second watch. When he went to his 
post at the allotted time he did not find the carpenter’s son there. Hein'wardly reproached for 
having run away, and jeopardising his companions, remarking that the culprit’s relatives 
should be hanged for this breach of faith. 


. p. 25. 


^ cii, p. 207. "^ylon^s JEarly Bistory of Mankind, p. 24.8, 

^ Hemck s Foems, Yol. p. 81. sa Brown’s Vulgar Errors, p. 81. 

^ Gentleman sMagazv7ie Lih'ary,^^FopulQ.v SupetBiitiounf* ^ The Denham Tracis, Yol, II 

88 Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 607. 

88 Napier^s Folk-Lore, p, 96 * Black’s Folk-Lore Medicine, p. 183. 

Student’s Bwoyclo^JcecEia, “Sulphur.’’ n From MS. notes. 

^ Narrated hy B^uu Bi alias Kallu BS, firewood- seller of Sadur Baztlr, Nagpur, 0. P, Cf Mr. D’Penha’s 

“ Prince and the KamhaV’ uJite, Yol. SXII. p. 250. sp , v. 4. 
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As ia the case of the carpsatei-’s son, the woman with the jingling ornaments came near 
theliotwtU’s son, and, on finding him awake, quick as thought went back a hundred yards. 
Bat when there came into his mind kindly thoughts, the captivating seducer, divining them,, 
retraced her steps, and oomiug irp to the lidtwul’s son sat on his knee, and began talking - 
pleasantly. Hardly had the watcher began to feel sleepy, when she gulped him down, 
and also his steed, saddle and bridle, for slio was an ogress. 

It was now the turn of the minister’s son to watch. On commencing his watch, ho noticed 
the absence of both his predecessors and reproached his faithless companions to himself for 
havinu- deserted the prince, and at the same uttered a threat that he would get both 
the c'ulpi'its’ relatives hanged for this breach of faith.^ But then the same beautiful 
woman approached, and, on finding the minister’s son awake, went back a hundred yards ^ in 
the twinkling of an eye. When, however, the minister’s son began to be sorry for being- 
the cause of driving aivay a woman at such a time of night in a wild country, the fair 
creature, retracing her steps, came to him, aud gracefully sitting down upon his kneo began 
to "speak the sweet language of love. But the momeut the watcher felt sleepy, he was 
eaten up, his steed sharing the same fate, together with the saddle and bridle. 

The watch by the king’s sou followed that of the minister’s son. On finding himsolt 
alone and deserted as it seemed by his tliree companions, he exclaimed ^ 
“I do not know what value my friends have put upon their lives, which are at the oe9b 
only precarious ; but by deserting me, in spite of their profession of love, they have surely 
held their lives dear.” 


Hardly was this exclamation uttered when the king’s son espied the beautiful yonng woman 
comino- towards him, who, as before, in the twinkling of an eye retreated a hundred yards on 
seeiuAim awake. “ Men grow by years, but princes grow by days,” runs the proverb ; so 
the prince at once suspected foul play. For he reasoned :-bow could a woman cover a 
hundred yards in the twinkling of an eye, unless she be some Biia or evi spirit? With 
this in his mind, ho at once climbed a tree, troubled by his lonehuess. The ogress knew 
that she was discovered, but, taking advantage of the prince’s solitary position, approached 
the tree and beg.au to shake it, having first whetted her appetite on the steed tethered closo 
by to a .stake. ^But the prince, firmly planted on one of the uppermost branches, would not 
come down ; while this ogress sat at the base of the tree, e.xpectiug the climber every moment 
to come down, or fall a prey to her out of sheer fright. 

How it so happened that at this time a king arrived in that desert country in the course 
of bis travels with a largo retinue of followers, some of whom were despatched to vauous 
parts in search of water. Some of these, coming to the tree where the prince was. asked 

liim to borne down. 

»Oh no I will not come down, for I am sure to be eaten by the woman whom you 
see sitting below.” was the reply that descended in clear tones from one of the uppermost 
branches of the tree. 

On this the followers turned to the woman for an explanation. She had replied that she 
was waiting for her insane husband to come down, and then there came from the top of the 
tree the question !- what had become of the climber’s .three companions - the carpenter s son, 
the Ulwl’s son, and the minister’s son, besides their steeds and his mwmsteed ? She leplied 
reasonably enou"-h that they must have gone to slake their thirst, and thus the fo lowcm 
of the king beUeved iu the jusanity of the prince. Pleased with the beauty of the womaui. 
they asked her whether she would go with them for safety to their king, as she would be 

arouse suspicion, she consented, find so i hey rook her in a palanquin to their master. 

T""”” ~~ z'a form of oriental judgment laucli in rogue in olclen timea in the natiye courts* 
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In due course the pahinquia was set down in the camp of the king, who was exceedingly 
glad to behold so fair a person emerge form it. Sympathising with her because of her insane 
husband, and offering her his protection, he conceived a violent passion for the woman ; and 
it need hardly be said that the ogress, before long, became one of the favourite queens. Her 
loving husband, on reaching his own country, constructed for her a specially sumptuous 
palace. 


The ogress-queen, exulting in the fact that there was an unlimited number of elephants 
camels and horses belonging to the king, to satisfy her instinctive hunger, began swallowing 
them up night after night. The disappearance of the great beasts was so rapid that the 
king was in a quandary as to how to apprehend the robber, who was so quickly making aw'ay 
with his property. So he issued a proclamation, promising a handsome reward to any one 
who should give information that would lead to the detection of the crime, W’hich had for so 
long a time evaded all vigilance. 


The reading of this proclamation in the vicinity of the ogress-queen’s palace attracted 
her attention, and sending for one of the officials concerned, she informed him that she was 
in a position to give the information required, and hence was anxious to see the king without 
delay. With great haste came the king, whom the ogi*ess at once took to the chief queen’s 
palace. The unfortunate woman’s cot was removed from her sleeping apartment, and men wore 
employed to dig the ground underneath it ; when lo and behold the bones of elephants, horses 
and camels were found ! Now through a stratagem of the ogress-queen the bones had found 
their way there without the knowledge of any one — either of the chief queen or of her 
maid-servants and seemed to prove in the clearest way that the chief queen, tliouQ*!! 
then carrying a babe in her womb, subsisted on huge beasts, as if she were an ogress. The 
king on this evidence, without feeling the slightest compassion for his queen and her 
unborn babe, ordered her to be taken to a forest and then and there beheaded. 


^ In due course the executioners came and took her to the forest, but when they unsheathed 
their swords to behead so delicate a creature in accordance with the royal mandate, their courao-e 
failed them. So putting back their swords into the scabbards, the executioners, whose hearts 
resembled not the black stony heart of their king, killed a doe and took its eyes to the king 
saying that His Majesty’s commands had been obeyed, and that these were the signs. ' 

In the forest, where she was left to live as best she could without .revealing her identy 
the Ram built herself a hut, in which she sustained life on the fruit and berries growing 
around her, and m course of time gave birth to a male child. The child grew as the years 
advanced, and the mother used bo make for him, out of shreds from her ,drt, slin-g with' 
which, in his tiny hands, he used to bring down small game such as birds and sometimes harts 

small g^e? and occasional 

and « Mother, I hear of a saddlariK^ 

d I am^ anxious to go. His mother consented, and, at the time of Hs departure, put a ruby 

Lbirfhil “ effect a meeting between herself and her 

husband the kmg. or whether the latter would make out tho prince from his royal appearance. 

While looeiving his share at ih.^ sadaharth^ the ruby fell out of the boy’s loin-cloth and a 

S '■“"1 " "f- «i‘ho.gh thVZttti'o" » 

persisted m demanding it. Seeing the determination of the child to have his lawful nrm 1 et•^Tr 
of life w.„ fe t,„. B.t a. ,„1, .Z„ tZSiZ Z ' 

»o oo, WitU o .fe., .0 feJi wholboi “fe, 

"■‘•‘““'•■'■“''‘•"it « doUdout n.,, „ 
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actually belonged to the boy, the king put it in a ti'ay along with other precious gems, and 
told the tiny owner to distinguish it from the others. 

<*rou are a king, and hence can distinguish precious stones. I can, too! ” Saying thus 
the boy went to the tray, and picked out his Ml (rnby),^ exclaiming at the same time that he 
would dll R tank with such Idls in six mouths, if the king would fill a similar tauk with pearls.^ 
This wager was accepted by the king. 

Having received his dole, the young prince returned to his mother^s hut, and on giving 
it to her, told of the wager. She was exceedingly sorry, and reproached herself for having, in 
an evil hour, put the ruby in the boy’s loin-cloth. But no persuasion could deter the young 
prince from going in search of Idls in accordance with the wager laid. 

Accordingly he started, and in the first stage of liis journey slept underneath a tree 
having first killed with his sword a huge suake which, on his arrival, was in the act of running 
up the tree. 

Now on one of the top-most branches of the tree was the nest of a pair of white crows. 
These birds had lost their offspring from year to year ; and the mother-bird returning home 
that day with food for the last hatched brood, saw the yonng man sound asleep underneath the 
tree, and, taking him to be the enemy who had purloined her progeny year after year, was 
on the point of killing him, when the young ones, who had been eye-witnesses of the snake 
incident, prayed to God for speech for one moment. Their prayer was granted, and they told 
their mother how much they owed to the youth for having snatched them from the jaws of 
death. 

Pleased with the young prince, the hen-bird and her mate, who had also returned in 
time to hear the story, treated him with every mark of kindness, and lovingly asked him 
his errand. As soon as they knew that he was in search of IdlSi they promised to take him 
to L^lan,® Prinoesa of Rubies, who, though not accessible to man, could alone, they said, 
give him the precious gems he was in quest of. 

As promised, the female bird took the young prince on her wings, and set him down in 
the palace of Lalan in far off land, the male bird shading him from the rays of the sun with 
its wings all the way. On taking leave of the saviour of their progeny, the birds gave him a 
feather and spoke thus : — 

If you are in need of our service at any time, just turn this feather over a fire for a few 
seconds, having first put a little frankincense into the fire, and then we shall be present, 
and do yonr bidding,” 

The princess who was in a cage transformed into a bird, on seeing the prince, the first 
human being who had ever arrived at the palace, at once exclaimed i — Oh, what have 
you done, young man ? Why did you come here ? . You must thank your good fortune in 
not finding the ogre here at this moment, or else he would have made a meal of you. 

Hardly were the words uttered, when the young man was turned into a fly and put on 
the wall, and immediately appeared the ogre in a great rage exclaiming : — 

smell a man, I smell a 

Do not be disquieted, father. There was no one here in your absence, and you see me as 
you left me in the cage,” replied the bird from the cage. 


* There are puns here on the Perso-Hiadi terms M2 and kT red, ruby, asodarUnsr, and Wtt,., a dimof Ml, 

i. e., a little darling, a boy, but it could also be made to mean a possessor of rubies. Mlm is maso., but the oom- 
Sttoner form Idlan is fern, and is usually used towards courtezans. 

» La’m : Arab. plu. of HU : another pun. , ' 

^ wawue SfUTi, is the vernacular espressioa. 
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On this the Rakhas was pacified, and made the princess take her natural form by the 
waving of his golden magic s^Yord, after which she ministered to his wants. 

Tor six months, short of six clays, the princess treated the prince with every mark of kind- 
ness, but making him resume liuman shape only in the absenoo o£ the ogre. One day be 
told her that he had remained long enough, and was, therefore, -very anxious to depart, but 
wished that she should ask the ogre wherein his life lay. She accordingly on a day when he 
was extremely pleased with her, thus spoke to her ogre-father : — 

Fatliei', father, will you tell me where your life is ? For I am afraid of what will 
become of me when you are dead/’ 

"ODo not be anxious, my child/’ replied the ogrej ‘‘for my life is very safe, and not 
accessible to any human being. It is in the form of a parrot, hung high up to an iron shaft, 
in the middle of the waters of the seven and seven seas, which no man hath crossed. When 
the neck of this bird is wrung, then only shall I die, and not till then.” 

Havdiig heat’d these words, the prince summoned his kind friends, the white crows, with 
the aid of the feather, and, sitting on the wings of the hen while the cock shaded him by 
its wdngs from the piercing rays of the sun, crossed the seven seas, and espying the other 
seven seas, discovered just in middle of them an iron colnnin to which was suspended a cage 
with a bird in it. The prince at once climbed the GoUiinu, took out the parrot, broke its legs, 
pulled away its wdugs, and then wnmug its neck. This being done, he returned to Lilian’s 
palace, which he had left without telling her, and on being informed that her ogre-father was 
killed, she set up a loud lamentation and began to fill the earth and sky with her wailing. 

The prince consoled the princess in her affliction, and before long throw a little frank- 
incense on the fire and turned over it the magic feather and so summoned his constant friends, 
the white crows, and, sitting on their wings with Lalan, he reached their home, where, after 
spending a few days with great pleasure amidst their progeny and in their company, ho 
hade a farewell to the friendly birds, and started for the hut of his mother, who received 
him and Lalan. Here the prince I'egretted that he should have in his haste forgotten to bring 
the Idlsj for which purpose he had gone to the very distant country, and was bent upon going 
again to fetch them for the wager’s sake. 

Do not be sorry,” said the princess, ‘‘and I see no need why you should go back to the 
far off land. In order to get the objects of your desire you have only to twdst my neck a little, 
after transforming me into a bird as my ogre-father used to do by waving in a particular 
manner his golden sword, which I luckily brought with mo. When I shed tears, from the 
pain you will give me, I will drop in l^ls/’ 

Accordingly, changing the princess into a bird, the prince went to the capital of 
the king with whom lie bad. laid the wager. He placed the bird in a prominent position in the 
centre of the tank, and after a slight twist of its neck, lo and behold ! the tears it shed were 
changed to rabies, so many as to fi.li up the tank quite to the brim and over its masonry banks. 

While the tank of Iclls was filled thus to overflowing, the tank of pearls was not half filled, 
though hundreds of carts full of peaids had emptied their contents into it. 

Seeing that his reputation was at stake, and his wagei* lost, the Raja went to the 
residence of the young man in the forest privately, and acknowledged him the winner of the 
wager j and, in so doing, saw and recognized his old Rani. At her feet he fell, and asked her 
pardon for the grievous mistake he had made in sending her away to the forest. The 
falseness of the ogre-queen was duly proved later on and she was ordered to be burnt in a 
lime-kiln. 

Taking his wife and son, whom he embraced with great affection, the king reached his 
homo and there reigned with his wife, while his son, united in marriage to LMan, who was no 
other than the daughter of a king stolen by the ogre when an infant, dwelt with thein. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


repnLlisHug my Inscription No. 

(vide ‘‘ Some Early Sovereigns of Travancore/’ 
Yol. XXIV. page 279), from an impression 
of Dr. Hnlfczseh, Dr- Kielhorn observes [vide foot- 
note *3, page 202, E^igra^hia Indicci, Yol. IV., 
Part V.) that '‘there is no indication that a 
Cdironogram is intended, and, as a matter of 
fact, the Kollain year 365 would correspond to 
D. 1189-90, while Jupiter’s mean xdace was in 
the sign Karkataka from the 3rd January to the 
29th December A, D. 11S4.” 

Aware of the numberless tricks adox:)tod by 
native writers, iDiirticularly of Malabar, to hide, in | 
some unsuspected word or idirase of their verses, 
the dates they wish to commemorate, I took the 
term Golamha in the distich in question as indi- 
cative of the Kollam era, and Mdrtdnda, the word 
immediately preceding, a Chronogram, to signify 
the exact year in tlmt era. If, however, the date 
365 symbolized by that Chronogram does not 
tally with the position of J upiter in Xarkataka, 

I think we may seek another clue for the date in 
the closing words of the verse — rndno/a dUiia 
hsliamdydh, which in the kcdapadi system would 
mean 1565015. We may take this as indicative 
of the exact number of days in the Kali year, 
the corresponding expression for 1st of Dhanus 
in the current Malabar year 1072 being Ragliu- 
vaimax)rad%im [vide Travancore Almanac for 
1072). A rough calculation shows that the 
number of days so indicated in Kali would cm- 
respond to December A. D. 1184, when Jiipiiter 


was actually in Karkataka. I hope a finer calcu- 
lation on the basis of this new interpretation 
will give us the exact day of the dedication of 
the drum by Aditya Rama. . AY hethcr this Aditya 
Bama vras literally the Umbrella-l^earer of Xoda 
Martancla, and not one who inherited the royal 
insignia of that “ Loid of Kolamba,” is a different 
question, on the solution of which alone we can 
decide whether Ahna Kslicrndydh means the 
‘Soul of endurance,’ as Dr. ICielhorn renders it, 
or the ‘ Soul of the earth/ as I still venture lo 
think . 

Passing over the second inscription, No. B of 
Sarvahganatba, my interp)rotation of which is 
confirmed by Dr. Xielhoru’s calculations, I may 
note that the third or the one from VavMcdar 
cannot have anything to do with Va iJcom, as the 
deity of that sanctuary is not Hari but Hara, 

I may take tliis op)portunity also to correct an 
obvious error in the foot-note added by Mr. V. Y. 
to page 157 of the Indian Antiq^iary for June 
1896, where the esp)ression Kdnta ErShin in 
Sankara’s verse quoted by me is taken to allude 
to Sundara. This must be surprising informa- 
tion to all Tamil scholars, who invariably reckon 
lyarpalcai Ndyandr as the wife-traitor among 
tbc Saiva Saints (vide his life in the Feriya 
Purdnd). 

Y. Sundaham Pillat.. 
1 Trivandrunii Travancore, 27th Feh, 1S97, 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLELOLE OP THE 
TELUGU8. 

By Ct. R. Subeamiah Pantulu. 

[Conimned from p, 56.) 

xin. 

Dwljak,lrtti, king of Clioliania^dala, had 
three sons. As he was old and no longer capable 
of guiding the helm of the State, he resolved to 
give his kingdom over to any of his sons who 
might be fit to rule. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain their respective 

caxjabilities, he sent for his eldest son first and 
asked him what he most desired. Ho replied 
that he was most anxious to have around him 
the best logicians, grammarians, rhetoricians. 


and other men of science, and to pass his time in 
the stndy of the Bdmdyana, Malidbhdrata, and 
other sacred books. The king thereupon gave 
him a few village, s for his upkeep, and told him 
to go and do according to his wishes. 

He then sent for his second son and asked 
him what he desired most. He replied, “lam 
anxious to acquire much wealth, and visit sacred 
shrines.” The king thereupon gave him the 
money necessary, and sent him on his pilgrimage. 

He then sent for the third son and asked him 
wdiat his desire was. He replied, " to acquire a 
kingdom, levy a great army, protect the perx>le 
make the provinces fruitful, and thus acciiiire 
a good reputation.” 

The king was much gratified at these words, and 
thinking that he was the fittest person to rule the 
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kiiigdouLi, made over charge of the kingdom to 
him. The son assumed the reigns of government, 
treated his i3eoi>le vith justice and generosity, 
siiid eonsequeiitly his peoi^le flourished. 

You should therefore enquire into the capti- 
jnlities of the perstui, and his mental tendencies, 
T)efore entrusting him with authority, 

XIY. 

At Baii^ras lived a washerman, who had an 
ass and a dog. One night some burglars made 
i chink in the wall, and waited till he should go 
t.i bed to break in and rob all his property. The 
dog was then absent from the si^ot ; but the ass, 
seeing the robbers enter the master’s house, 
divined what would happen, and how the house 
would be rid of all its valuables in no time, and 
tlicaiglit that if the dog were here, he would bark 
loudly, awake the master, and prevent the house- 
hold propei*ty from being robbed. But he did 
not know vyIicii the dog would come ; and thought 
that everybody ought not to be indiftorent to 
ilia master's alfairs, especially in a time of sore 
distress. He ought, therefore, to bray and thus 
Jiwake the master — so he brayed to the top 
of his voice. The .washerman hearing the 
MSS l>ray, and tliinkiug that he was unneces- 
sarily awakened by it, lost Ms tem^Dei’, took a 
stick, beat it well, lay down, and was enjoying 
iiouud sleep once again, when the robbers broke 
in and began plundering the house. At this 
;iuncture the dog returned. The ass, seeing 
the dog, narrated to him what had happened j how 
tlK« thieves broke into the house and carried off ■ 
the greater part the property ; how he had 
l>rayed, wishing to prevent the occurrence; 
how it was misunderstood by their master; what 
a severe drubbing he had received, and so on. 
He requested the dog at any rate to bark and let 
the master know the fact, Thereupon the dog 
L'egaii to bark loudly. The washerman hear- 
ing^ it and thinking that the house was being 
broken open hy robbers, rose immodiately and 
.•jeai'cliing into every corner of the house, fotmd 
tiiut the thieves had carried everything off, and 
was very much grieved. 

lloral : — Ye sntor itUra crejiicZaw— Let the 
shoemaker stick to his last. 

SY. 

A certain king of the Karndtakhad a flower- 
garden, g which he spent most of his leisure 
lours, He had a naiaister, whose son was in the 


habit of going daily to the garden and purloin- 
ing the flowers. The king, missing a number of 
them day after day, told the gardeners in charge 
to be on the alert to apprehend the rogue and 
bring him before him. They aceordingdy kept 
watch, caught the minister’s son red-handed 
put him into a conveyance and took him to 
the king’s palace. The minister was at the 
time standing at the gate. Those who were near 
him told him what bad happened, how his son 
had stolen the flowers, how he was caught by 
the gardeners in the very act of stealing, 

I how he was being conveyed before the king, and 
wanted the minister to save his son from the 
infamy. ^ The minister thereupon loudly answer- 
ed, ** It is of no consequence, if he has a mouth 
he wm live.” The son, hearing this, quickly 
perceived the esact import of hia father’s words, 
and immediately ate all the flowers. -Wheii 
they brought Mm before the king, he asked the 
boy why he had stolen the flowers. To which the 
boy said that they brought him there unjustly,^ 
for he only went to see the garden, but did not 
steal anything. As there were no flowers found 
upon him, the king believed this, and having 
punished the gardeners sent them aw'ay. 

Thus, a ready person may always get himself 
out of a scrai^e. 


XYl. 

A merchant of Bellary had a garden at the 
back of his house, in which were growing all sorts 
of vegetables. One day, when the door was wide 
open, an ass belonging to a w^ashermaii entered 
and began to graze. The merchant’s wife be- 
came infuriated at the sight, took hold of a large 
stick, and struck the ass with such force that 
she broke its leg. When its owner heard of 
this, he came up, abused the merchant’s wife, and 
pve her a kick in the abdomen, which resulted 
in a miscarriage, as she was pregnant at the 
Hme. The merchant thereupon went to the 
Judge and complained that by this wicked 
deed, the son that would have been born to him, 
the son who he trusted would be a support to him 
in Ms ripe old age, had perished. He requested 

therefore that condign punishment might be in-. 

flicted on the culprit. The Judge immediately 
sent for the owner of the ass and asked him why 
he had done the deed. He stated in his defence 
that he kicked the merchant’s wife in the abdo- 
men, because she had broken the leg of Ms ass, 
which carried the clothes he washed. The 
Judge, reflecting for a short time, decided that the 
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liiercliant should carry the ^vashermaal's clothes 
until the leg o£ the ass be cured, and that the 
misherinaii should keep the merchanf’s wife till 
lie could restore her to her husband in a preguanb 
condition. 

Moral : — What it is to be a fool I 
XYIl. 

In clays long gone by, there lived a wealthy 
merciiant at Delhi. One of his servants purloined 
some of the property in the house and absconded 
tho next day. The merchant thereupon instituted 
every search for the thief, but to no avail. Not 
long after, the merchant chanced to go to 
another city for business xmrposes. He tliere saw 
the servant who had committed the robbery 
walking in the street, so ho seized him and taxed 
him with having stolen the prox)erty and 
absconding ; but the fellow seized the merchant 
by the waist -cloth and clamorously deiiiaiided 
liis property, saying that the merchant was 
his servant, that he had stolen the goods out of 
his house, that he had been looking out for him 
for many a day, and had now found him. 
He wanted him, therefore, to hand over the x^ro- 
X'ierty and then go about his business. On this 
the real and the false merchants, still disxmb- 
ing, went before the Magistrate and represented 
their grievances. The Magistrate reflected a 
little, and ordered them both to their heads 
through a window, and calling the executioner, 
said to him, whoever is the servant, cut oif hi.s 
head.” Now it came to x^ass that the fellow who 
had committed the robbery being really the 
servant, and hearing that they were going to cut 
off his head, withdrew it, while the merchant, 
on the contrary, never removed his head from 
the window. On this, the Magistrate discerning 
that the man, who withdrew Jiis head, was really 
the servant who had robbed the house of the 
merchant, punished him severely. 

XYIII, 

In the Dakhan lived a BrSihman who had two 
wives. To the elder of these a son was born. 
When the son was about ten months old, the old 
Brahman set out with his family on a pilgrimage 
to Bandras, but he unfortunately died on his wa,y. 
The two women thereupon went to an adjacent 
agntharam (the Brahmans’ quarters in a city or 
village), and remained there, rearing the boy with 
great affection : so much so that the child knew 
not which of the two was his real mother. But 
one day the younger lady quarrelled with the 
elder, and, declaring that she would no longer 


remain with her, took the child and set out to go 
home. The elder thereux^on seized the child and 
demanded of the otiier why she was taking him 
avray. The younger rex^lied that as she had 
borne the child she was going away with him. 
So the two still disputing w^ent to the Judge and 
told their story. He reflected a little, called his 
serviints and ordered them to divide the child 
in twain, and to give each a half. The younger 
lady remained silent, l^ut the elder, being the real 
mother, was of opinion that so long as the child 
did but live it was enough ; and, not consenting 
to the Judge’s proposal, said to him that the child 
vras not her owm, and requested him to give it to 
the other lady. The Judge, hearing these words, 
decided that the elder lady was the child’s 
mother, and had the boy given to her, 

XIX. 

Hiiig J^yachchandra had two favourites, one 
a Musalman and the other a Brahman, to whom 
, he was constantly giving x^vesents, by means of 
which they grew rich and lived happily. One- 
day the king asked them by whose favor they 
enjoyed their hai}pmess. The Musalman imme^ 
diately rexdied that he was indebted for his, 
solely to the sovereign; but the Brahman declared 
that he derived his from the grace of the Al- 
mighty. The King, wishing to put their asser- 
tions to the test, filled a pumpkin with pearls, 
which ho delivered to the Musalman, and at the 
sanie time x^^’^s^nted the Brahman with two 
jMLihns, On their way home the former, not 
knowing the contents of the pumpkin, began to 
grumble at the king’s present, and told the latter 
that he would sell it to him for his two fandms, 
to which the Brahman consented. When he 
broke it and found the immense wealth that it 
contained, he returned with great glee, and related 
the adventure to the King, whose vanity was 
comxfletely cured by this occurrence. Unassisted 
by the hand of Providence human endeavours are 
fruitless. 

XX. 

There lived at Bajamnndry a MusalmS^n, whose 
house was robbed one night. After careful search 
he traced some of the lost articles to the house 
of a person, whom he suspected for more reasons 
than one to be the rogue, and took him tlmrefore 
befoi-e the Judge. The Judge asked the Musal- 
man if he had any positive proof that the pri- 
soner was the person who had robbed his house. 
He answered in the negative; whereupon the 
Judge told him that he must dismiss the case, 
as he was strictly forbidden by the law to 
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eiiqiiire into cases, where there were no eye-wit- 
r esses to the fact. Ou hearing this the Musal- 
innn remorcd one of his slippers and began to beat 
the rogue. The Judge, in a great passion, asked 
him what the matter was. He told him that it 
was because he had not cominuaicated to him 
beforehand his intention of robbing his house, 
ill order that he might have witnesses ready to 
prove his villainy. The Judge "was very much 
troubled at this reply and remained silent. 

XSI. 

A crow perched on a banyan tree near the sea- 
shore, saw a swan passing by and asked where it 
was going, to which the latter replied that it was 
going to the M£ nasasaras. The crow thereupon 
was extremely anxious to accomx:.any the swan, 
and requested the latter to take it along with it. 
The swan, hearing these words, said, “ O crow, 
where is the Mduasasaras and where are you? 
How great is the distance between yon and the 
Baras ? ’’ The crow was very much enraged at the 
rei>ly, and said, ** Ton speak without knowing 
w'hat you are about. If you examine the real 
truth, you will find that I can fly quicker than 
yourself. I will exem^dify this at once — do you set 
out and come with me ? ” So saying, it soared up 
the skies and went a short distance along with the 
swan. Afterwards it flew ten yards in advance, 
and again coming back to the swan said jocosely, 

Why, you said something about flying quicker 
than I, and yet you don’t accompany me ; the fafit 
of the matter is that you, without looking into 


your own powers, had trifled with me.” By the 
time that the crow had gone a little further, it 
became tired and unable to fly along and was 
in sore distress. The swan thereupon laughing, 
placed it on its own wings and it from 

falling into the waters below, brought it to the 
shore and left it there. 

Thus an impotent fool, who begins by despising 
the strong and the good, will in the end come no 
degradation. 

XXII. 

At Tirupati lived a BrfihTnan in poor cir- 
cumstances, who received on a certain day a 
p>ot of flour as a ^Dresent from a certain merehaiit. 
He took it, and, being very tired, seated' 
himself on the verandah of a house and soli- 
loquized thus, “ If I sell this pot of flour, I shall 
get half a rupee for it, with which I can purchase 
a kid. This, in a short time, will produce a flock. 
I will then sell them, and buy cows, buSaloes, etc., 
and thus in a few years I shall be the master of 
three thousand head of cattle. I will then pur- 
chase a mansion, which I will furnish elegantly, 
and marry a beautiful damsel who will crown my 
happiness by giving birth to a son. My wife will 
be x>articularly fond of me, but I shall not allow 
her too much freedom, and shall sometimes send 
her away wifch a kick when she comes to caress me.” 
Thus thinking, he thrust out his leg like one 
really going to kick, struck the i}ot and broke 
it into p>ieces. The flour got mixed with dirt, and 
all his ideas of happiness vanished. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPEBSTITIONS ABOUT SHALL- POX IN 
CALCUTTA. 

Dueing an out-lu\ck of sp-uill-pox in Calcutta in 
Pebruary, 1897, it was V:^/i:.:Vr:d ibaJ: i,he G-oddess 
hJitahl, il-c- di.-i':y j-r.’-dd h:g ovor siiiall-p-v'-v, was seen 
at dead > •£ uiglii. ■vaik; iig vpiLckly along one of the 
public thoroughfares. A policeman went boldly 
up to her and was about to lay hands on her, when 
he was prevented by some unseen influence, nnd the 
irate goddess p>ronounced sentence of d(?aLh on 
him at the same hour on the following night, and 
then vanished into the air. The policeman was 
s;tid to have related the story before he expired, 
In consequence of the tale i^eople flocked to the 
tcuiple of Sitatfi, at Ahiri Tola, which the goddess 


was said to have declared to be her seat, and per- 
formed there. 

Subsequently the story underwent further 
developments, and the goddess was said to have 
commanded the policeman to tell the panic-strick- 
en people of Calciitta tliat she was going to leave, 
them soon and betake herself to “ western climes.’ 
The public in consequence, in order to proihtiate 
the goddess and encourage her to depart, aban- 
doned their usual food and took to eating only 
flattened rice and cux*ds. So great was the de-. 
mand for these things, that some peoi^le could 
not get them, and had to be satisfied with milk 
and sugar as a minor incaiis of propitiating the 
goddess. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TBAYANCORE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY THE LATE RAO BAHADUR p. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A„ M.R.A.S., P.R.H.S. 

Introduction, 

W ORK implies waste. No mason, Lowever careful, can tmm to account every stone quarried 
out, it may be at gTeat cost, and given liim to build wlbli. Some break iu dressing, 
and others are found not to suit. So it is with all arts and industries^literary and scientific 
labours not excepted. Perhaps, more of the poets plots bimk in the course of construction 
than pots under the potter’s wheel ; and who can number the laboriously spun-out inductive 
generalizations that have snapped under the strain of exceptional phenomena? But what is 
lost for one end is seldom found good for none. The absolutely good-for-nothing is as rare 
in this imperfect world as the infinitely good-for-alL The chips that fall off from the chisels 
of the cabinet-maker are just the things for tops and toys to be made out of. Broken-down 
inductions and imperfect generalizations that the theorizer must perforce reject constitute “ the 
wise saws and modern instances ” of the practically shrewd. 

Let me hope that the principle will apply to the materials I have gathered, and am still 
engaged in gathering, with a view bo help the future historian of Travanoore. Bh-om the nature 
of the case, only a small proportion of the inscriptions in any province of India will be found 
pregnant with political history. Lucky is the epigraphist who finds even one in a hundred 
turning out really such, Most of our litliic records are like that fixed proportion of postal 
covers, which year after year turn up with the awfully ” affectionate address To my own dear 
uncle!” None the less unavoidable is the labour spent in discovering, copying, deciphering, 
and interpreting these evidently indefinite and ill-conceived stone documents. Though 
rejected as unlit by the makers of dynastic tables, may they not prove good as pegs to bang 
our ethnic speculations upon, or as sticks to loan on in the quagmires of philological conjec- 
tures ? At any rate, ooulairiing, as they do, solid and substantial facts, they ought to be able 
to serve us at least as torches^ in our weary wanderings in the dreary limitless past, exposing 
and exorcising the endless illusory legends, traditions, and such like igius fatui, which alone 
now seem to people even the ages but one step removed from the present. But utilitarian 
considerations apart, it seems to me a pions duty which we owe to our forefathers, to collect 
and preserve what memorials they have so lovingly left behind. To reject as trash such of 
them as have come to our notice, on the ground of their not answering any particular 
requirement of ours, would be adding insult to injury. It would seem as if we heard their last 
parting words and yet heeded them not ! 

I propose, therefore, in the following pages to record those inscriptions of Travanoore 
which have come within my notice, but which I did not see my way to utilize in the course of 
my papers on the “Early Sovereigns of Travanoore (antej Yol. XXIY,).” In doing so, I shall 
first take up those which give distinct dates in a definite era; next, those giving regnal years of 
the then sovereigns, some of whose dates have now been ascertained, while others yet remain 
to be found out ; and lastly, those whose age seems doomed for ever to remain a matter of 
mere conjecture. To all of them, I shall try to add notes and comments as I go on rendering 
them into English. 

The three definite eras, made use of in Travanoore records, are the Kollam, the 
Saka, and the Kali, and the origin of all of them seems to be equally enveloped in impenetrable 
mystery. It is quite natui*al that, to the limited intellect of man, the origin of many things 
should be shrouded in eternal darkness, such as the origin of the Universe, or the origin of evil, 
which is perhaps just the same question on its moral side ; but that the origin of so artificial an 
institution, of so simple a convention, as the institution of an era, an era to reckon time with, 

' I-,. .. ■,..'81.-..- 

^ A part of the incantations resorted to for frightening the Malabar devils is the waving of small torches called 
made by twisting waste cloth round tiny chips of certain kinds of hard timber, ■ 
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should admit of speculation is itself nothing short of a marvel a standing monument of the 
lustorical ineptitude of tlie Indian races. Bat the era with which we have mostly to do here 
is the Kollam, and so I offer a few remarks on it before passing on to the inscriptions dated in 
that era. 

The Kollam era. 

Tiiongli the Kollam era is in everyday use, no one seems to know why it was started, or 
what hollciiii itself m^ans. The word * kollam’ has a striking resemhlance in sound to the name 
of several important towns. It is evidently derived from the same root as Ko^kai, the oldest 
known capital of the Pilndyas. It was Dr. Caldwell who first suggested the obvious analysis of 
Korkai into ZioJ -f hat\ as well as its identification with the ‘‘ Kolkhoi’^ of the Greek writers 
of the first and the second Christian centuries. I feel unable, however, to accept Dr. Ctild wells 
interpretation of the root-meaning of Korkai. ** Kol in Tamil, says he, means * to slay,^ 
and hai, ‘ hand or arm.’ Kolkai, therefore, would seem to mean ‘ the hand or arm of slaughter,’ 
which is said to be an old poetical name for ' an army, a camp,’ the first instrument of Government 
in a rude age. ATfit is capable also of meaning ‘ place, e, Podigai, ‘place of concealment,’ 
the name of the mountain from which the river of Korkai takes its rise. Compare the name 
Coleroon, properly Kollidam, ‘ the place of slaughter.’ ” I am sorry 1 cannot agree with 
Dr. Caldwell in any of the derivations here suggested. The word Iwl means many other things 
in Tamil besides ‘ to kill,’ which last seems to me to be the last of its connotations to be thought 
of in this connection. In no age, however rude, could a nation have looked upon their capital 
as a place where people were killed and not protected. No doubt, the expression 
holaiyum” is often used, particularly in Malayalam, to signify political authority or 
rather criminal jurisdiction, but the very combination w^ould seem to prove that leol is 
distinct from holai or ‘ slaughter.’ The particle Jsai in Ko3;kai is obviously the well-known 
sufiax of verbal nouns as in seygaC and iru/clcai\ and not an independent word meaning ‘ hand 
or arm.’ Though the word kai^ meaning ‘ hand’ is used by itself in connection with 
dispositions of armies, very much as the term “ wing ” in English, yet neither in poetical nor in 
popular Tamil does holhai occur in the sense of ‘army or camp.’ That the verbal suffix hai 
is sometimes found in connection with words which by metonymy indicate localities may be 
admitted, but by itself it never means ‘a place,’ as Dr. Oaldwell suggest as an alternative 
interp\'etation. Nor is he happy in his illustrations. Podigai, a corruption of Potikn, the 
Sanskritized form of Podiyam, is never found in classical Tamil, or in accredited lexicons like 
Divdharain and NifjhaT]iu, The Tamilians recognize only Podij^am and Fodiyil — not Podigai 
or Potikii — as the name of the famous m.ountain of their patron saint Agastya.^<^ Nor is it 
beyond doubt whether Coleroon is Kollidam or Kollidam. But whatever bo its correct form, it 
is difficult to conceive why so large a river should also have been a place of slaughter in any age, 
however rude or remote. I feel quite sceptical, therefore, about the slaughter-theory of 
Dr. Caldwell. All that we can accept then out of these etymological speculations is that Koarkai 
is aaalysable into kol + kai ; and that is the important point we have here to bear in mind. 

If kol is the root of Korkai, it is even more obviously the root of Kollam — am being as 
good a suffix of verbal nouns as hai. Compare, for instance, the word 'iiohkam* It seems 
to me further that Kockehi or Cochin, one of the best of the natural harbour's in the 
world, is also derived from the same root. The equivalent term Balapuri is a ludicrous 
Sanskrit translation of the Dravidian name Kochchi, for which the I{^erala 7 ndhdtW]jctm 
is chiefly responsible. Whether Cochin is identical or not with the Colcis Indorum — the 
Indian Colcis — of the Peutinger Tables, as I surmise it is, we cannot be far wrong in analysing 
it into kol -i- ohi, clu being another well-known sufitx of Tamil words. It seems to me probabl© 
that the well-known ports Colombo and Colachel are also derived from the same root, though 

* "E, "g.y Yalahgai and Id-angai — * the Eight and Left Wings ’ which have now oomo to stand as oolXeotive names 
of certain groups of castes. 

[Compare ante, Vol. SVIII. p. 241. — E. H.] 
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greatly disguised. Kolambu and Kolachohai are respectively analysable into hoi + am + pw, and 
hoi + « d- dial ; am, pu and diai being known suffixes of Tamil words. Tbat Sanskrit writers 
habitually translate Kollam into K6[amba may, to some extent, serve to show how Kolambu 
and Kolaclichai may have been corrupted into Kolambu and Kolachcbai. If we are right so far, 
the root-meaning of hoi becomes more or less manifest. All of them — Korkai and'colomboi 
Colaohel, Cochin, and Quiion in Travancore; andQuilandy in Malabar — are sea-port towns; and 
Kolkai, Kollam, and Kolchi (Cochin) are known to have been famous in ancient days for their 
natural harbours. May not, then, the root-idea of these words be ' sea-port, harbour or 
, emporium of trade’ ? We diid support for our conjecture in the current useof kolla in Mala- 
yalain — holla means a breach, as of a dam, through which water flows, •— and both Quiion and 
Cochin are remarkable for the inlet or breach in the coast-line through which the sea 
communicates with the backwaters. That Korkai was situated at the mouth of the Tamra- 
parui, and that the town which grow up in its neighbourhood and -finally superseded it about 
the time of Marco Polo^ was called Kayal, meaning * a lagoon,’^ would show that Korkai must 
have been in its palmy days as much distinguished for an inlet into its backwater as Cochin is 
to-day. This then strikes me as the most probable connotation of hoi, and we may accordingly 
take Kollam (Quiion), Kolkai (Korkai), and Kolchi (Cochin), if not Colombo and Colachel as 
well, as originally meaning towns with natural harbours formed by a breach in the coast-line. 

But as it is not safe to be dogmatic in such matters, I would suggest one or two 
other possible explanations of the word kollam before proceeding to consider the era 
named after it. Comparing such words as hollai in Tamil, meaning ^an enclosure round 
a dwelling-place,’ Jcolli, which, in Canarese, means crooked,’ in Malayalam ‘crooked and 
therefore worn out,* as well as ‘a crooked corner or valley,’ and in Travancore Tamil ‘a net 
made of ropes for enclosing and carrying unbusked cocoanuts,’ hold in Tamil and 
Mlnga in Malayalam meaning ‘to enclose,’ and kUam, ‘a figure or form with the outlines 
meeting one another,’ we may easily conclude that one af the root-ideas of hoi must be ‘ an 
enclosure,’ and therefore ‘ a town.^ Indeed, it will be remembered, the English word ‘Hown,” 
derived as it is from the Anglo-Saxon root “tun,” meaning an enclosure or garden round a 
dwelling-house, would exactly correspond to the current use of kollai ; and kollam, JcoloM, 
holhaU may, therefore, be all regarded as meaning nothing else than enclosed towns as opposed 
to the open country. If neither of the above derivations is found satisfactory for reasons 
I cannot now divine, there is yet a third which I may, perhaps, be permitted to add. The 
word holu means in al'I' the Dra vidian languages ^dignity, pomp, or majesty and it is easy to 
shew that the final vowel is, no part of the root. The adjective in horrahhwdai 

and the substantives horravan and horram, meaning respectively ‘king’ and ‘kingship,’ are 
evidently derived from the same root as kolu, which can be nothing else than hoi, the radical in 
hoUam, holhaif nnd kolch{» These towns would then seem to mean places associated with 
power, pomp, or royal presence — a meaning admirably suited to the facts (1) that at least 
two of them are known to have been real capitals of ancient royal families, and (2) that “ other 
residences of kings were formerly called kollam, such as Kocluhgalur, etc.,” according to 
Dr. Gundert. In the face of these and similar other easy interpretations the root hoi seems 
capable of, I am not prepared to accept Dr. Caldwell’s slaughter-theory. More positively 
absurd would be any attempt to trace kollam to holambaf the meaningless jargon of Sanskrit 
writers. 

Let us now turn to the era itself. Till recently European schoIai*s would seem to have 
not known even so much as that it was an era. Mr, Prinsep calls it a cycle — the cycle of 


^ See X>i\ CMwelV 8 Ehicr^ of Tlntievellj/, p, 37. 

* Kii-yat is a good Tamil word, though b-urreat only in Malabar. 

® The particle in which changes the I of hoi into t h an important and widely- used element in the formation 
of Tamil words, which it would be foreign to our purpose here to explain or to illustrate. 
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„ , . , -n,. R„,.neli in coin-eoting this error, falls into another. He rightly says it is 

S:;r Z; In'eS th:t ^ heVn in September 8.4 A. D.’’ and ^ is only nsed in 

the South Tamil country and Travancore.”8 la Travancore and in the rinnevelly district, 
there the era is ^sed, the year begins not in September, but in the middle of Angnst, and he 
niovinoe where it begins in September is not Travaneore oi the South Tamil conntiy, but 
^I-dabar which Dr. Burnell does not include. Why the Malabar year begins a month later in 
Malabar proper cannot be expected to be easy of eirplanation when so little is known about the 
orio-in of the era itself. The difference in the local use of the year is nevertheless _ worthy of 
bein. borne in mind, at least in connection with the dispnte whether the Ko lam era is so named 
■iftei Quilon in Travaneore or Qnilandy in Malabar proper. Neither of them need claim the 
honour exclusively, since the era has a different month for its commencement in the two places 
contending for it» 


But whether connected with either or with both, it is of greater importance to know what 
event if any, the era is intended to commemorate. Dr. Gundert suggests in his excellent 
lexicon that it was meant to celebrate the foundation of a i3iva temple ; hut ns no reason is 
vi’ven to support his opinion, we cannot afford to discuss the view. No important Sira 
temple of any antiquity is known, however, to exist either at Qiiilou or at Kollam in Malabar. 
In the natnre of things, we should expect a grander event of greater national importance in 
justification of the starting of an era than the building of a nameless temple, The only two 
events of any importance in Malabar which can he assigned to this epoch are (1) the mysterious 
disappearance of the last of the Perumals, and (2) the death of Samkaraol4rya, the most 
r€iiowii6d of tli6 Indian sckoliasts. 


Th.e tradition in MalaTbar regarding the fii^st is that the last Chdram^n Peruma,! embraced 
Muhammadanism, and left the Indian shores for Mecca, and that if was in consequence of his 
sadden departure that the OWra empire, including Majabar, became split up into petty prin- 
cipalities. Pollowing the tradition, Mr. Logan has gone so far as to identify a tomb on the 
.shores o£*the Persian Gulf as that of the missing Perumai, and, with the help of the epitaph 
thereon, to fix the date of his death as Kali year 3931 or Kollam year 6, Allowing 6 years as 
spent in the PeruinaVs trans-marirm p.eregjrinations, we may plausibly take the KoUam era a.s 
founded on the day he sailed away from Malabar. But antecedent probability is wholly 
against this theory. It is not at all likely, in the first place, that any nation would establish 
an era to celebi’ate ^ national disgrace. To every Hindu, even after so much of Muhammadan 
intercourse, the conversion to Islam is an abhorrence ; and how much should it have been a 
thousand years ago in the case of so revered a king as tfie true representative of the old 
line of Oh,eraman Perumals ? It is surprisingly strange again, in the next place, that all 
Malabar and Travaneore should have united to start an era exactly at the point of time when 
their integrity, according to the very hypothesis, was iri’eparahly lost. The OhSra empire is 
said to have fallen tp pieces, because of the disappearance of the Perumulj yefc tb,® 
empire was at one, according to the theory, to start an era which is still in use throughout 
its original extent! In the third place, if the era were founded to commemorate any 
single event such as the exit of the last of the Perumals, how could we account for the fact 
of the era beginning ip- August in Tjravancore and a full month later in Malabar proper ? 
Can we suppose, without positively spoiling the beauty and mystery of the story, that the Peru- 
mfil sailed a month earlier from the port of Quilon in Travaneore and then landed in Malabar 
to quit it finally thirty day^ later? l^ut lastly, the oral tradition, on which alone the theory is 
based, is itself contradicted by tl^^o ■Q’lly written record we have, T^hijoh refers to the event. 
The -mysterious disappearance of the PerumM7 is in fact the last of the legends embodied in 


« SeQ Elements of Souih Indian JPalosogra^hy^ p, 78, 
7 See V^ildnai-sargam, Periya^Eurdnam, 
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the Veriya'-FiirdnaM, tli-e historical value o£ which, as we have seen elsewhere, it is impossible 
to exao’^'erate. The date of this Purdna cannot, for reasons explained elsewhere,® be later 
than the twelfth Christian centuiy, or about 350 yeai’s after the establishment of the Kollam 
^ra. Surely, the version of the story, as found in this written record of the twelfth century, 
deserves "reafeer credit than an oral tradition which cannot be traced back for more than a 
couple of centuries. The Periya’Pnrdnam version then is this: — “While the Saiva saint 
fiundarar was at Tiravaujaikkalarn, the Ohera capital, celebrating it in certain hymns which 
still exist, the time came for him to depart the earth. Accordingl}^ one morning, the angels 
of Mount KailAsa waited upon him with a white elephant and a commission to translate 
him athwart the sky to that rocky abode of gods. Elated beyond measure, the saint tarried 
nob even to utter a parting word to his royal friend, but, ascending the celestial elephant, 
started forthwith on liis travel through the azure blue. The Perunnil, coming to know what 
bad taken place, and unable to sustain the separation, mounted his steed and uttered a 
mantra in its oars, which enabled it to ascend into the air and overtake the paradisiacal 
pachyderm. The ministers and generals of the king, beholding the miraculous scene, shook 
off their mortal coils with tlie help of their swords and followed their beloved king. So the 
aerial procession reached Mount KaiUsa, bub the Pei'mnrd found admission into the divine 
presence only after ho had composed the poem called Adi-Uld, which one Musfittan® is said in 
the Purdna to have communicated to the world here below by reciting it in the town of 
Tiruppitjavur,” 

Such then is the legend as einbodied in the Perlya-Purdnam ; and all that it enables us to 
coriolude is that a saintly CliSra prince mysteriously disappeared from his capital. There is 
nothin< 7 ' whatever in this or any other written record of respectable antiquity to lend support to 
the story of the con vers ion and the voyage to Mecca ; and without such support it is not safe to 
accept the evidence of the tomb on the shores of the Persian Gulf as relevant to the question 
of the origin of the Kollam era. 

Proceeding then to the next great event about this time with which the Malabar era may 
possibly be associated, we may at once state that the age of Samkaracharya is not yet beyond 
the pale of dispute. It may bo even questioned whether he was a native of Malabar. But all 
the theories yet advanced with any show of jusbifioation converge in pointing to the early years 
of the ninth century as the probable period of the great philosopher. May not^then the 
Kollam era be taken to commemorate some event in connection with the life of Bamkara ? 
The only definite date yet assigned to the Aoliarya with any degree of probability is that of 
Mr. K. B, Pabhak, according to whom Bamkara must have died in 820 A. t. e., four years 
before the commencement of the era. The date of his birth, according to the kUkas in a 
manuscript volume in the possession of one Goviuda Bhattar of Belgaum, is Vihhava-varsha, 
E:ali year 3339 and that of his death, full moon in Vaisakha, Kali year 3921.ii Thus, then, it 
is impossible to connect the establislimeiib of the Kollam era with any event in Saihkara's life, 
he having died four years before the commencement of the era itself. 

Indeed, I must confess, I do not feel disappointed at this result. The curious difference 
we commenced with noting in the reckoning of the year in Malabar and Tra vane ore would 
shew that the era, whatever its origin, could nob have been the consequence of ^any particular 
historical event. It would be quite in keeping with the character of the people if it turned out 
to be the result of some grand astronomical conventions rather than of events in the humbler 


® was, or how he obtained a copy of i^e poem composed in Kailasa. 

May he be the same tetan, the corn-merchant, who narrated the story of to its author 

Ilan^OYadigal ? 

S'* [See ante, Yol. XL p. 175. — -B. H.] ^ ^ ^ 
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walks of liaman life. Finding among the celestial phenomena, too, no event of any importance- 
about the year 824 A. D. except the appearance of a comet in China, I can suggest now no other 
explanation of the era than that it seems to me to be the modiflLoation. of another 
older era current in Upper India under the name of Saptarshi, or ^Istra- 
saihvatsarad^ The peculiarity of this northern era is that though it is to-day 4972, it 
is spoken of as 72, so that omitting all hundreds it would be found to be identical with 
our Malabar year, except for 4 months beginning with Mesha, The Kasnaii- calendars 
calculated in this era and other recorded dates in it usually begin with this formula : 
'Sy^-S(fptm'sht-chdrdnumatina Saykvat 4972 tathd cha Samvat 72, i, e., ‘the year 4972, in 
agreement with the course of the Saptarshis, and, therefore, the year 72.’ It would thus 
appear that up to the year 99, the Kollam year was just identical with the Saptarsbi year. May 
it not be then that our Kollam year is simply the Saptarshi era with its origin forgotten, and, 
therefore, counted on into the hundreds ? It is by no means extravagant to suppose that the 
X>oople who lived in the Kollam year 99 went on to name the next year 100, a-nd net the cypher 
year, in spite of whatever astronomical reminiscences that survived in the iniuds of the 
almanac -makers of that age. In facb, nothing could have been more natural, and once the 
numeration was permitted, the issue of an independent era, exactly of the kind we have, was 
inevitable. The only fact which would then require explanation is why^ when the Saptarshi 
begins with Ait^sba, our Kollam should commence with the mouth of Sirhha. In all probability 
the astronomers of the period, who determined upon the adoption of the era, found it necessary 
so to amend the northern luni-solar year in order to convert it into a purely solar one as 
the Kollam year professes to be. While agreed as to the necessity of the amendment, the 
astronomers of Malabar were appai’ently not at one with their contemporaries in Travanoore 
as to the number of months that had so to be left oubj and hence, perhaps, the divergence we 
have already noticed as to the mouth with which the new year was to begin — whether it was 
to be Sirhha or Kauyu. That the era obtaining in Travancore should thus be assimilated with 
the one in Kasmir, the other extremity in the continent of India, must, at first sight, appear 
strange; but it is not certainly stranger than the close similarity which Mr. Fergiisson notes in 
the styles of architecture obtaining in Travancore and in Nepal. What our only historian of 
Travancoi'o says with respect to the origin of this era is entirely in consonance with our theory* 
In the Kali year 392(> when king Udaya Marbiluda Varma was residing in Kollam 
(Quilon),” says Mr. Menon, '' he convened a council of all the learned men in KSrala 
with the object of introducing a new era, and after making some astronomical researches, 
and calculating the solar movements throughout the twelve signs of the zodiac, and counting 
scientifically the number of days occupied in this revolution in every month, it was resolved to 
adopt the new era from the first of Chiugam of that year, 15th August 825, as Kollam year one, 
and to call it the solar year.’^ What need could there have been for all these “astronomical 
researches,” “calculations” and “ scientific countings,” unless the astronomers of the period, 
anxious to start a new era, were adapting and amending for. their purpose one that was actually 
current at the time ? If those scientific men were really adopting an existing era, none could 
have suggested itself with greater propriety than the Saptarshi year — the “ 'Sdstra-samvabsara;^ 
the scientific year par excellence. ^ As regards the Kali, the Malabar astronomers of 824 A. D. 
probably found that it was itself in need of even larger alterations than the Saptarshi. The 
latter is exactly 25 years later than the Kali, and it appears to me extremely likely that these 
25 years were left out of the Kali to form the Saptarshi era for some astronomical reasons 
similar to those winch I have ventured here to assign for the omission of the first 4 or 
5 months from M^slia to Simha in the conversion of the Saptarshi into the Kollam. But this 
is a speculative question, and I am afraid it will continue to be a debatable one for many year^ 
yet to come. ^ 

{To he coniinuedS) 


See ante, yol, XX, p. 149 . 
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EXTRACTS FROM OE'FICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SBLUNGS 
OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. 

BY B. 0. TEMPLE. 

(Ooutinued from ]y. 91.) 

V. 

From Captain E. M. Rya^y Officiatinj Deputy Commissioner^ Mergiti, to Major A, FytcJie, 

Ojficiuting Commissioner^ Tena.ss 2 rim and Martaban Provinces^ Moulmein — dated the 

11th August 1857. 

Dr. Heifer has gi^eii the following graphical Sketch of the Salones : — 

Spent this day among the Salones. At my first arrival in the night a general terror 
spread over the defenceless comniniiity, they not knowing w^h ether friend or foe was approaching. 
Suspecting an incnrsion of Malays from the south, the women and children had fied into the 
interior, and their best property, sea-slugs, and rice had been bnvied in all burry in the jungle. 
Finding that a white -man was come among them (it was in these parts for the first time), their 
apprehensions changed into joy, and the whole community came in the morning to where I had 
landed to welcome me. 

There were about 70 men, women, and children altogether ; they had encamped on the 
sandy sea-beach ; each family had erected a little raised shed covered with palm-leaves, where 
all the members huddled together in the night. There they sat, a dirty, miserable- looking 
congregation, the women occupied in making mats of a peculiar description from sea-weed 
(which are sold at Mergui and Moulrnein and much sought aftei’), the children screaming 
apparently out of fear at the strange apparition, dogs, cats, and cocks all joining to make the 
full chorus. Everything had the appearance of confusion, and even the animals seemed to be 
aware that my arrival among them was an extraordinary event. Some of these sheds appeared 
like butchers^ stalls. Large pieces of turtle, rendering the atmosphere pestilential, were 
everywhere drying in the sun. It is tlieir main food. Shell-fish were seen extracted from their 
shells, and wild roots of a species of Diascorea, as well as the fatal Cycas oiroinalis, were prepared 
for cooking. 

% 

Oil the beach lay 20 or 30 boats, well built and light, like ant-shells swimming on the 
surface, the bottom built of a solid trunk, the sides consisting of the slender trunks of the palm 
strongly united and corked with palm hemp. These boats, not longer than 20 feet, are the true 
home of the Salones: to it he entrusts his life and property ; in it he wanders during his 
lifetime from island to island ; a true iohthyophagist, to whom the Earth has no charm, and 
whom he neglects so much that he does not even entrust to her a single grain of rice. But 
even as fishermen these people are to be considered yet in their infancy. They have even no 
nets, the trident is their only weapon, with which they spear sharks and other fish as well as 
turtle; all the rest they want is done with the da or with the hand; they know no other 
instrument. 

**In their exterior they are well built, apparently healthy, darker than the Burmese; part 
of them approach the Malay type, part of them the Ethiopian ; the curly hair of some of them 
especially speaks in favour of hTegro origin. Might they have had formerly communication 
with the Andamanese ? 

** I spent the whole day in conversation with them through the medium of their headman, 
who understands Burmese ; besides him and two others, the rest were unacquainted with it. 
Some spoke, besides their own idiom, Siamese ; some Malay. They behaved with remarkable 
civility and decorum. They related that their children arc exposed to sickness and death 
from three to six years; those who survive that period are considered safe, I think they die, 
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to judge fi'om description, in consequence of dysentery, not improbably caused by tlie 
indigestible nature of tlieir food, at tbafc tender age. They know no medicines wbatever, — Or 
strange excei^tion, — uncultivated Natives being generally in the possession of the greatest 
3 iinn}:K?r of simples, besides the host of chai*ms and other indifferent substances to which great 
virtues are attributed. To get physic and charms from the Chinese, they sell their most 
valuable j^i'oduces — pearls, amber, etc. The greatest present I could make them, besides 
some ardent spirits, was medicine. AYhen they saw me drink cohEee, and heard that I drank 
black substance every day, they concluded this to he the greatest medicine of the white-mar, 
and were not satisfied till I gave them a good portion of it. They are addicted to liquors to a 
frightful degree ; intoxication is the greatest enjoyment they know. By all who have to do 
with them (Chinese and Malays), they are provided with toddy in the first instance, and, 
during the subsequent state of stupor, robbed of any valuables they possess, 

“They are indolent ; only young men work, that is, collect what falls under tlieir hands. 
Surrounded with valuable riches of Natui'e, they remain miserably poor. The regeneration of 
this race will possibly never be effected ; but the Salones open a fine field to a truly pliilan- 
thropie missionary. Theic ideas of the deity are very imperfect ; they believe in superior 
agencies without any distinct idea. When asked what they thought would become of them 
after death, they answered that they never thought about it, and added, by way of excuse, ‘ we 
are a poor people who know nothing.’ They are full of superstition and feai'. When a person 
dies, the person is exposed in the jungle ; the whole congregation leave immediately, and do not 
i‘eturn till after years, when the bleached bones are collected and burned. 

“ I accompanied a party of young men on a fishing excursion. They are very dexterous in 
managing the speai’, which was attached to a bamboo 20 feet long ; they caught in an hour 
three large turtles, two sharks, and some other fish.” 

VI. 

From Captain J, F, J, Stevenson^ Dejmty Commissionerj Merguij to Captain H, Hophinso^i^ 
Officiatmg Commissioner, Teiiasseynm and Martaban Provinces, Moiilmehi — dated the 

llthMaylShB, 

I bog to offer you a few remarks upon the peculiar tribe of people called Salones, who live 
in some of the islands of this Archipelago, 

Before doing so, it seems right that I should place before you Lieutenant Burn’s, which, 
doubtless, he wished to embody in his Revenue Report, 

Lieutenant Burn : — « Another subject I am very anxious to bring to your notice is the 
fact that there is a tribe of people inhabiting the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, who are 
nnfcaxed, and I regret to say, to all appearance, totally unoared for in every way. I have 
endeavoured to ascertain from the OG&oe records the time and cause of this non-taxation, and 
the only record on the subject that I can find is a copy of a letter from your Office, dated 
Mergui, the 12th August 1841, from E. A, Blundell, Esq., then the Commissioner of these 
Provinces, The letter has no number, and is not even attested as a true copy ; the original 
appeal's to have been lost. 

“ The people are exceedingly simple and quiet, hut very wild and barbarous ; they inhabit 
huts which are made by placing four sticks on the ground and throwing a mat over them. For 
the most part they cultivate nothing, but live ohiefiy by fishing. 

They have one peon (a Salone) over them, on a salary of Rs, 10 a month, who is supposed 
io give an annual acoount of their numbers. 1 have since my stay down here visited some of 
these islands and stayed among the people. I found them apparently in a state of great poverty, 
hut on further enquiry I am led to believe that this is caused in a great measure by their being 
nearly one and all addicted to an immoderate use of spiiuts, opium, and ganja. This may, and 
yery likely has had, the effect of decreasing their numbers, but I am led to believe if a good man 
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was appoii'ited over tliera, and they were to have periodical visits from the officer in charge, which 
with a steam gaiihoat would be perfectly practicable at all times and seasons, something might 
be made out. of, and done for, them, as, besides a very extensive trade in salt-fi.sh, they carry on 
n fair trade in tortoise and otlier shells, the prices of which are exceedingly renmnerative. Their 
boats, which nu’e very cleverly and cnrionsly constructed, constantly come to Mergui, and sell 
their cargoes to great advantage; but sncb is the moral degradation of these simple people and 
tendency to vice that although after selling their cargo they may hav^e some hundreds of 
rupees, they seldom go bach to their villages with much more than a large supply of spirits 
and opium, being cheated out of the rest by some of the rascals of the towns, who are con- 
^^tantly on the loolc-ont for them; in fact, they certainly are reduced to a very great state of 
al)jectness, not respecting themselves, and loolced down upon by every one of their fellow-mcn ; 
and I respectfully beg to question whether considering them too low and abject to be taxed is 
not a fair reason with a savage and simple people like these for them to form so low au opinion 
of themselves that, without any self-respect, they degenerate into a species little better than 
those who roam our forests. They are well aware that all their neighbours are taxed, and 
from conversation I had with one or two who spoke Burmese, I was led to come to the above 
coiicln.sion, which I now have the honour of submitting to you. On one of the islands near 
hlergui are a few families of tliese people who have taken to cultivation. I have not as yet had 
time to visit them, as they are at some distance out at sea. The taxation I would recommend 
would be exactly the same as is levied on the other tribes of Burmese and Karens. 

I would, while on this subject, draw your attention to the following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Kincaid, an American Missionary, who visited these people in 1838, now 20 years 
agod He says:— 'They (the Salones) are very poor too, having no houses, no gardens, no 
cultivated fields, nor any dom.estic animals but dogs, I never saw such abject poverty, such 
au entire destitution of all the comforts of life.’ Thus wrote one who had seen and visited 
them 20 years ago, and so one would wihte of them to this day, Since 1838 some attempt was 
made by Major Broadfoot, Commissioner, by means of Mr. Bray ton, an Ameidcan Missionary, 
to teach them to read and write and convert them to Christianity. Mr. Bray ton, I believe, 
baptised forty-six, and also established a school among them, in 1846, bub, owing to hiS 
going away, the school was abandoned, and, from what I can learn, notliiug has since been 
don© for them.’’ 

From the little that I know of these people, I am very much inclined to think that 
Lieutenant Burn’s proposition will bear examination. I am aware that the people have a good 
market for the products he enumerates. 

Yon are aware that it is a tedious and even difficult task to go about their islands with 
merely an ordinary canoe, such as we have at our disposal here, A small steamer I have long 
thought absolutely necessary to enable this district officer to supervise his officials pi'operly, 
and generally administrate affairs with any approach to efficient management. 

I took the liberty of submitting this proposition upwards of two years ago, on my first 
appointment here. It has been strongly supported by my successors, and received the notice 
of Government, Lieutenant B aim, who had the opportunity of seeing this district through- 
out two working seasons, has, you will observe, referred to it in his remai’ks on the Salone 
Islands. 

VII. 

From JE, 0 . Meiuies, Esq,, Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, to tlxe Cotnmissioner, Tenasserim 

a7id MciTtaba7i Provinces, Mouhneiu dated the ^Oth June 

In the preparation of the annual revenue and statistical returns, which it was my duty to 
submit to you at the close of the official year 1869-60, 1 was struck by the inadequacy of the 

data at niy dispos:).] nn -vvlikdi T liad, in tlio case of tlio SalonCs, to found these i-eturn s. 

^ I’ciei’ro.i to by I.j Bum is to bo louacl ii'i ^lasou s rt.-.i'j'ivi'ii.ij 
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You ai’e aware that one of the Salones is in the pay of GoTernmenty receiying montlily 
lls. 10. I presume that this indiyidaal receives this pay more -with the view of indirectlv 
bringing him into commniiication with the authorities liere, than as a remuneration for the 
performance of any specific duties v certain it is at all events that he has hitherto done notliiDtr 
to entitle him to remuneration. 


You will have remarked that the informat ro-ii yearly su}>p!sed to your Office havint^ refer- 
ence to the Salones may be said to he stereotyped, as the returns do not vary. 

Encpiiviiig into the causes of this, I ascertained that the pi'actice had been to draw tlie 
Salone Thoogyee’s pay monthly, and to hand it ov^'er to the jeirjada.r of the general guard, winy 
was supposed to pay it to that individual whenever he presented himself at Mergui to receive 
it. As this practice evidently failed to meet the requirements of the case, I immediately 
directed its discontinuance, and forbade the igfsue of any pay to the Saloue Tlioogyee, unless ]i& 
presented himself at my office to receive the money. 

Consequent on this order the Salone Thoogyee presented himself before me yesterday, aiul 
I took the opportunity aforded by his presence to elicit from him as much information as 
I could regarding the peculiar race of beings over whom he is supposed by his position to 
exercise control. 


So far as I can learn from office records but little is known regarding the Salones, and as. 
it is highly improbable that I shall have the opporfctiiiifcy of otherwise placing on recoi'd the 
information I have become possessed of, which may at some time jirove useful, I have thou edit 
it best to embody the result of my enquiries in the shape of a letter to you. 

The Salone Thoogyee informs me that his people are at present located on four islands 
of the Mergui Archipelago, named by him Zadet, Surapee, Buttuy, and Doung. The first 
corresponds %Yith St. Mathew's Island; the third with Peak or Sir B. Owen’s; the fourth 
(I think), Lord W. Beiituick’s ; and the second, Sullivan’s or Sunapee Island of our charts* 


lie estimates the number inhabiting these islands as follows:— On Zadet Island about 40, 
on Sumpee about 5§, on. Buttny about 59, and on Doung Island about 46 families, givinir 
about six souls as composing a family. This last estimate is evidently too high, but, remember- 
ing the number of children I saw with the families located in Paway Island, in March last, 
I think we shall be justified in assuming five as a fair average mimber of yonng' and old in a 
family. The Thoogyee himself has six children, hence perhaps his fixing a high average. 

The Thoogyee’s estimate would, if adopted, give a total of 1/200 souls, and, subject to my 
correetion, 1,000 souls, — a far higher number tliaii you will find entered in the returns. 

The Thoogyee, Oo Pay by name, was, I learn, first invested with such official authority as 
lus office may be supposed to result in, by Major Birdmore, and he appeared before me looking 
very unhappy under the penance of continually adjusting a peon’s belt with a brass-plate which 
was placed across his shoulders by that officer. 

_ Oo Pay possesses sucli aoqiiaintanGe with the Malay and Burmese languages as enables 
him to converse with difficulty in both» 


It appears that each island colony , has its headman. Their names are — in Snmpee, Pa 
,Kam ; m Buttny, Lo Way • in Zadet, Ghee Doot., Of Lo -Wny my informant gave me the worst 
possible character : perhaps jealousy may have occasioned this, as the number of families 
under the jumdiction of Lo Wuy on Sumpee exceeds that on Doung, Oo Pay’s particular 
e laige.^ jo ay ia, Oo Pay informed me, mnoli addicted to intemperance} he described him, 
exhibiting the most expressive oountenauce at the time, as a “perfect devil.” 

I .lasTijuler tb.e impression that the Salones were decreasing in number yearly, but Oo 

statements it would appear that both cholera and small-pox 
have this year prevailed among the tribe. He estimated the deaths from cholera at 14, and 
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from small-pox about 40. Nou-adult-s were most obnoxious to the latter disease. These figures 
refer to the Doung population, which would probably suffer most, as most exposed to the risk 
of infection or coiitagioii from their greater intercourse With, and proximity to, our coast 
iv^illages or Morgui itself, vrhei'e tlxe diseases have had, so to speak, their liead-c^uarters during 
the past year, 

I questioned Oo Pa}^ closely as to tlie treatment pursued with sufferers freni sickness* 
The Saloiies depend for recovery solely on superuatural aid. Three men in the tribe ar© 
supposed at present to have the powei' of invoking the aid of the evil-spirit. They perform, a 
sort of devil dance” i*ound the sufferer ; the spirit, if they ai'c successful, is und.ei’stood to 
draw out the disease through the arm of the patient; and Oo Pay knows old people who have 
witnessed the appearence of the evil one embodied in the shape of a bit of broken glass, but 
has nob himself been so fortunate as ever to have had an interview. Possevssed of the disease 
from which the patient lias by him been relieved, the devil in his turn possesses himself of 
the person of the individual who was successful in obtaining the happy result. He is invari- 
ably a thirsty devil, and Oo Pay has seen a whole jar of shamshoo drunk off by the possessed 
man. He took the trouble to explain that though the man actually drank aqua vitoe^ it was 
not for his own, but for the enjoyment of the spirit" in him. It is to be supposed that the evil- 
spirit vanishes with the fumes of the imbibed liquor, bat Oo Pay was not clear on this point, 
and was evidently disinclined to go deeply into the subject. When the sick man recovers, the 
medicine-man ” receives remuneration: should his intervention be unsuccessful, none. 

I lenrnt from the vSalones I. came across on Pa way Island that both sick and dead were 
customarily deserted, the dead being placed on a small and covered raised when they 

were left to decay, the spot of, so to call it, interment being left unvisited till sufficient time 
had elapsed to ensure the disappearance of the remains. As regards the mortally sick, I was 
told they were made as comfortable as possible, and loft to Nature, being supplied with food 
and a boat ; that sometimes they recovered, and the boat enabled them to rejoin their friends. 
Oo Pay states that this latter practice is not universal. I leather from his manner, and the 
positive statements of the Paway people, doubt him ; he admitted that though his own Doung 
people did net subscribe the custom, yet the Sumpee people did. 

Questioned regarding the domestic relations existing among the Saiones, Oo Pay assured 
me that polygamy did not exist. The marriage ceremony, as described by him, is simple. The 
man, in the pi'esence of tlie elders, presents a piece of white cloth to the parents of the bride, 
and to hei'self some tobacco, pan leaves, and other suck trilies 5 an admiring circle sit round and 
‘‘ talk and laugh,’' and the couple are henceforth man and wife. If the bridegroom is not a 
Bufiioiently wealthy man to possess a boat of his own, the couple, till in a position to maintain a 
separate establishment, reside with the parents of the bride. It is not usual or necessary for 
tlj.e parents of the bridegroom to make any presents to anybody on the marriage, 

Oo Pay displayed considerable astuteness, combating my efforts to elicit from him the 
mode in which the offenders were punished, telling me that any one who stole or did other 
wrong would in due course bo brought before me by him. He, however, said that before the 
Saiones came under British sway, in cases of homicide, the life of the man-slayer was held 
forfeited, and taken by the friends of the slain. I rather opine that in this respect what was, 
Btill is. I know of no case on record in which Oo Pay has summoned offenders in any way to 
Mergai. 

Money appears to be easily earned by the Saiones, but to be invariably spent on comesti- 
bles or converted into a supply of the articles they use but cannot manufacture at the place 
and time of receipt. Mats are the circulating medium among themselves. A boat can be 
purchased for 60 mats, a fishing spear for four, and so on. The mats in question are neat, 
and such as may occasionally be seen in hot Indian stations, used as a covering for couches or 
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beds being cooler tlian anything else. The Salones, who generally fall into bad hands when 
theyVisifc our villages aud conclude most of their bargains in the arrack-sliops, get an average 
price of four annas per mat at Mergiii- The mats are in demand. I paid a Rupee for one tbe 
other day. They are chiefly made by women, and a woman does not occupy more than a day 
in completing a mat. As I have elsewhere mentioned to you, one of the most valuable of the 
articles in which the Salones trade is a sorb of flexible and waterproof covering for boats, manu- 
factured from the leaves of a plant which are stitched together with bamboo-splinters. These 
are made in a very short time, and sell here for eight annas a piece. The loaf is not, I believe, 
obtainable on the mainland, hence the high price realized for these simple, but most useful, 
articles of traffic. The Salones also bring to market sea-slugs, sea-snails, beche’-de-mer, wax, 
flsh, and mother-o’-pearl. 

00 Pay informs me that though he has, as it ^vere, divided the Salones into four settlements, 
yet that they constantly leave one^of these to join another, and that these recognize him as 
having supreme authoidty. I am afraid he is sufficiently civilized to bo aware that truth is not 
always consonant with the furtherance of his personal interest, and that he connects assumption 
of supreme authority with retention of his monthly stipend. I should doubt his having much 
iuanence over Do Way, whom he so heartily abuses, or the immediate following of that 
individual: similarly with the other headmen and those who acknowledge their rule. He 
states the headmen he names (see sti'prd) ai*e all aged, about his own age, -which I should say 
was between 50 and 60. These men, I believe, occasionally visit Mergui, and they sliould be 
encouraged on such occasions to present themselves, as from them much information might 
from time to time be obtained regarding the Salones. 

1 have told Oo Pay that 1 shall expect him to be able to speak with some greater certainty 
than he now can regarding the number of the Salones, etc,, when he visits Mergui after the 
termination of the south-west monsoon and has had an opportunity of seeing the Southward 
islands. His knowledge of numeration being limited, the population return is to consist of a 
bundle of sticks with notches on them, showing boats (their houses), men, women, and children 
of both sexes. He seems willing, and with encouragement might be made more useful than 
he has hitherto proved. He estimates the number of boats in the possession of the Salones at 
present at 14Q. This scarcely corresponds with the estimated aggregate of souls, but it is 
possible that they manage to pack into them when moving from island to island. 

I may mention here, as you may possibly never have seen a Salone boat, that it 
dffiers much iu construction from, and as regards sea-worthiness and elegance of shape 
is far superior to, the ordinary Burmese boat. The bottom of the boat is solid wood 
scooped out and opened; rising to the total height of the boat at each extremity, but 
almost flattened in the centre ; yingan sticks, thick in the centre, and tapering to each 
extremity, though round, are bent into the rounded form of a boat^s side and neatly placed 
one above the other. The ends being smaller than the centre, they are easily compressed 
into the required apace at stem and stern, so as not to interfere with the general symmetrical 
appearance of the boat. The interstices are caulked with clammer. The objection to this boat 
is that the yingan portion of them i^equires annual renewal and the process is not easy. To the 
sufficient beam given to these boats, as compared wdth those in use with Barmans, be attri'- 
bated their possession of greater buoyancy and safety in a rough sea. At the stem and stern, 
a semi'circle is scooped out; this gives to the boat an odd look, but the object is patent ; were it 
not for the step which is then formed, the younger children would be unable without aid to get 
into or out of the boats. Siamese sometimes build similarly with but the orescent- 

shaped bow and stern is neyer adopted by them, and invariably distinguishes the Salones’ boats 
froth all others. 

The Salones possess a host of most mangy, ill-fed dogs. They seldom lose an opportunity 
pf adding to the number. These dogs are employed in hunting wild pigs, with which some of 
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tli 0 islands in tlio Arcliipelago abound. As tbe common village dog is seldom an adept at, or 
inclined to receive instruction iiij bunting, when be first gets into the bands of the Salones, lie 
is subjected to very severe training. Fresh from the streets of Mergui, or oilier coast town 
or villaf’’e, be is deposited by his new master on the first convenient uniiiliabited island present- 
iuo' itself. He either dies of starvation, if too indolent to hunt for his subsistence, or soon 
learns to catch his pre3^ In a couple of months he is sought for, and if found alive is reclaimed 
aud taken home. The dogs seem, with the exception of being badly fed, to be kindly treated 
after their initiation into Salonese life, and I was amused at Paway by seeing them following 
tlieir masters into the water, when they approached wading to my boat. On my landing every 
woman might be seen holding a child or two under one arm and a dog under the other, the 
precaution being adopted in the case of the latter to prevent any noisy demonstrations or 
misbehaviour. 


Oo Pay states that he is not aware of any specific violence towards the Salones on the part 
of the Malays, and ignored all dread of them. His statements are at variance with those of the 
Salones I have previously had intercourse with, and if the Malays are really innocuous, it is 
diPficalt to explain tlie cause of the consternation which is apparent among the Salones when 
they first find a strange boat in their iieiglibourliood. At Paway the whole settlement took 
to the jangles as soon as it was evident that my boat was coming to theirs, but when we were 
sufficientl/close to enable them to discover who we were, dogs, women, and children again 
emero'ed from tlie jungle ; questioning them as to the cause of their hasty concealment of them- 
selves, they told me that they bad mistaken us for Malays, by whom they bad only ten days 

previous been plundered,' 

The costume of the Salones scarcely supports the maxim that “ simplicity adorns.” That 
of the males is the familiar dress of the Madras catamaran men ; that of the females is scarcely 
more elaborate or decent ; a strip of dirty cloth wound once round the waist and between the 
ieo-s completes it. Oo Pay had evidently, when coming to me, either bought or borrowed a 
se'fc of clothes which fitted him ill and made him very uncomfortable, and his putsoe gave him 
as much trouble as did his bolt of office. 


That the Salones do not progress in civilization I think I may presume, for if^ they have 
done so, they must have commenced from a lower degree in the scale of humanity than is 
compatible witli tlieir supposed arnoliorated condition after 30 odd years of occasional mter- 
course with ourselves and those subject to our inaueiiee, as they are still low m the list o. 
uncivilized savag’cs. 

It seems ratlier a repi-oach to ns tliat snoU a nation should exist under our_ rule uneared 
for and unuoticed, bat at the same time it is not easy to suggest what eflorts to mrprove them 
would prove most effectual. There have been no failures or successes to md us in forming an 
opinion on this head that I know of. 


I think that one step towards reform would he to prevent their falling into the hands of 
Chinese sharpers, when they visit Mergui. by forbidding the sale to them of opmm or slamshoa 
At present with them a trading excursion here ends in a debauch and 
hour the fruits of days of toil, besides steeping themselves m degradation. If it i woith whde 
to keep Oo Pay in pay, the plan might be adopted of also nominating e o lei ° _ 
Government servants, giving them lower rates of pay, toree or four 
sufficient to induce them to come to Mergui to receive their 

would elevate Oo Pay in their eyes and increase his influenee. He is, as far as can be leaint, 
of steadier habits than the generality of bis tribe. 

• Deprived of the opportunity of spending his earnings in drink, the Salone might learn m 

time the value of money by finding himself the possessor of arhcles be would con sidci a 

luxuries. As his household goods increased in quantity and value, it might oocui to him t . 
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a house was a more desirable abode than a boat, and gradually their locafcioii migdit assume a 
greafier degree of permanenoe, dependent, of course, on the degree of profcecfcion we afford them 
from Alalay dacoities. 

At preseiit, Go Pay may rale in Donng, bat I doubt altogether his having the 
slightest influence elsewhere for good or evil. I do not think that it is generally knowii 
how frequently the Salones visit onr villages. I daresay I have seen this year from 
the window of my house, by two and. three at a time, a hundred Salone boats on the beach of 
Mergui. Such frequent commanication with hlergui would, one would think, make them 
acquainted iu some degree with our modes, of government, and familariz,e them with the dreaded 
word “tas;ation.” As I have elsewhere stated, I consider these people by no means poor; 
and though tax them as you may, their revenue contributions could never amount to muclq 
yet I would tax them on the principle that tax-paying would inculcate on them the necessity 
of looking beyond' the morrow-, and habits of frugality area capital fonndation for improvement. 
The tax or tribute exacted I would receive in kind, so many mats per male per annum, and 
make Oo Pay responsible for collection. The whole tribe should be annually collected on some 
certain fixed island to receive a visit from the Deputy Oommissioner, pay their tax, and state 
their grievances, if any, the revenue collected being spent on articles suited to their use which 
might at these annual gatherings be distnbuted as presents. This wonM probably prove 
inducement sufficient to ensure attendance, and if they learn that we do not, with the rest of 
the neighbouring world, look down on them as wholly beneath our notice, we shall soon find 
them making efforts to render themselves more presentable and deserving- of our favour. 

I fear that I have been led to write at too great length on this subject ; but it is one I take? 
a considerable intereSjt in, and I can offer no other apology for tho lengthiness, of my letter. 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS, OF BELIEF AND. CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

(CoiiU'nvsd from Vol. XXVI. y., 104,.^' 

Tattooing. ■— Hindus believe that tattoo marks scare or bouse spirits., In the Karnatak 
most Hindu women tattoo, on their bodies the figures, of the padmi or lotus,, the hhlih or conch- 
shell, and the cJiaJdra or discus, the chief weapons of Vishnu. Of the origin, of tattooing^ the 
Brahman story is that Lakshnit, the wife of Vishnu, told her husband that whenever he 
left her alone she became frightened. Vishnu took his weapons and pressed them on Lakshinfs, 
body, saying that the marks of his weapons would guard her against evil. Following this, 
example, Hindus tattoo their bodies that no evil may befall them.^^- 

The Ahmadnagar Kaikadis tattoo basil leaves,, lotus flowers, and tile names of' the gods Sri-. 
Ram, Jai-Ram, and Jai-Jai-Ram, on their hands and feet.^^ The Miidhava Brahman women of 
Dlmrwar tattoo a small dot on the right cheek and chin and a small crescent with two dots just 
above the^root of the nose. S’ome women tattoo their hands. Among the Lifigayat Banjgis 
of DhArwilr- women tattoo their brows and cheeks, and their chins, hands, and feet. JThe print 
on the biw is a black dot. or a crescent with a black dot inside. The marks on the chin 
and cheeks are simplodots; those on the arms are single or double snakes.^^ Belgaum,. 

e a too marks made by the women of the Maratha Killiketars ai^e lines, ovals and circles, the 
names of gods, and the figures of the htM hush and the frankincense tree.^« 


*» Bombay Ga:^eiteer, Vol. XVIL p. 104. 
Op., cit, Vol. XXII. p. 422. 


Information from Mr. Inamd^r* 
** Qp. dt Vol. XXIL p. 65. 

Yol XXL p, ISe., 
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In South India, almost all young girls have their arms marked with fiowers.^^ The Juanr'.s 
of East Bengal wear three strokes on the brow over the nose and three on the temple « 
apparently the forerunners of sect-marks andmade with the object of frightening spirits 
The Karens of East Bengal wear three red lines radiating from the seat of their breeches. The lines 
were formerly marked on the skin.^is In Gujarat, in Western India, carriage bullocks (1820) are 
tattooed®" with tigers and flowers. Tattooing is common among the Burmese tribes alon^ the 
east frontier of Bengal The Bnrmans tattoo their bodies with the figures of lions, tigers, 
elephants, rats, and birds. Some of these marks are special charms against evil spirits'^aud 
diseases.®2 All Burman boys get their thighs tattooed.®" By some Burmans tattooing is 
resorted to as a medicine.®* Chin women tattoo their faces to prevent their being carried ofi 
by Bnrmans.®® Friar Oderic in A. D. 1321 found a singular generation in Sumfitra who 
branded their faces with a little hot iron in some twelve places.^® 

The Andamanese tattoo their heads and paint them with clay.®? The custom of tattooing 
is carried to great perfection among the Motu women, whose bodies are covered with tattoo 
marks resembling fine lace garments,®" The Motns tattoo an olive leaf in tbe clavicular region of 
their bodies.®® In the Melville Islands, the people gracefully tattoo their bodies like the lace 
on a hussar’s jacket,®® The Samoan youths are elaborately tattooed.®* The Papuans of New 
Guinea make soars on their shoulders, breasts, and thighs."® The skin is cut with a sharp 
instrument, and white clay or some other earth is rnbbed in the wound."" The Papuans of 
North Guinea tattoo crossed swords and daggers on their bodies.®* , West Australians almost 
iuvariably tattoo their shoulders, backs, and breasts."® Hay describes in North-West Africa 
a tall and aged Mnsalmdn dame with round her neck the tattooed representation of a chain 
with a cross banging to it.®^ 

In North ifrica, the chins of high-class Musalmfin girls are adorned by figures burnt into- 
the shin with gunpowder.^3' In modern Egypt, both men and women tafcoo parts of the body.cs 
The people of Mecca tattoo their boys', and, in some cases, their girls', faces by drawing 
three cuts down each cheek and two cuts across each temple.®^ In Central South America, the 
big robber race of Guaycourons tattoo the face, paint the body, bore the lips, and shave the heads 
except a top-kiiot.^^ Tbe people of the South Sea Island of Tanna make tattoo-marks in the 
shape of fish and of leaves.^^ Among the Samoans girls are tattooed when they come of age7^ 
In the Piji Islands, women only are tattooed,^^ In Micronesia, east of the Philippines, 
tattooing is general. No untafcfcooed girl can be married. The gods will not accept an 
untattooed man as a sacrifice. In Australia and over all Oceania, tattooing is religious.^^ 

The following instances show tlie antiquity of tattooing. The ancient Ethiopians painted 
the images of their ancestors on their bodies^® (apparently with the object of bousing the 
ancestral spirits and making them guardians). Among the Thracians (B. 0. 450) to be tattooed 
was a mark of noble birth. The archaic Greeks tattooed their face, arms, and breasts.^® The 
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ancient Britons tattooed theiv bodies with woad or wa.l i:.rei>ared from the iaatis thotom 

! ' The fondness for tattoo marks among most Eiir,:.pean nations seems to bo mainly due 

«.L of simg up wLal W.S ..CO bcli.vo.l lo bo luckf. 

The '0 examples suggest that, like other forms of owiaraent, the root -object of tattooing is 
secure luck by the two familiar methods of scaring nnsduarablo spirits and housing sqiiarable 
spirits as guardians. That in origin tattooing is religious not simply orna- 

Intal, is sapported by Rorillo’s remarks on riie Polynesian tattoo. 1 he lo ynesiau tattoo 

marks are made by inserting, with the help ot a sharp-l.ootimd comb, dns of the akurihu 

triloba nixt. The dust is inserted under the skiii by a pric.st, and, while tlie marking is in 
nroevress the priest and his family sing songs in praise of tatr.ooiug. Lmards, sharks, and birds 
are'eommon tattoo marks, but the luckiest shape is that of the per.son's giiardiau badge or tiki. 

Reville writes : “The tattoo mark is a divnio bailee or livery. W liilo bo is being marked, 
tbJ victim is tahoo or sacred, because during the marking his guardian touclies and seals him. 

Slaves w^ere not tattooed, women were a little, and arnong freomeu tlie liiglmr m rank were 

the most marked.” Contrary to the general rule, the highest in rjiuk were unadorned by tattoo- 
marks, because, says Reville, they were already part of the divine tribe. Tlie sense seems to be 
that as the object of marking ancestral and other guardian slmpes wa.s to onable tbo guardian to 
pass into the person tattooed, any person in whom the guardian aln^ady dwelt required no 
tattoo-mark or other fresh giiardiau entrance. This vicov is sui>ported by the practice ia 
Tonga Island, 8^ where the high priest (in whom tlie guaniian (hvells) is tlie only person who is 
not tattooed. That the tattoo-mark is a gaianlian entrance is in agreeiiuftit with the general 

Eno'lish belief that moles and other natural skin marks arc lucky, .hnrilii.n*, tluib the basis 
of the luck in skin spots is that they are spirit entranees is shown by tlie practice oi tlio seven- 
teenth century English witch-finders, who drove pins into moles and other natural marks to 
discover the place through wliich her familiar pa.ssed in and out of ilio ^witch’s body. 
A similar belief seems to be the basis of the Jewish prohibition agaiiid, olTeriug in sacriBce any 
animal which has on its body any mark ot* tlie nature of a spot or blemish. In anoilier passage^S 
Reville says: ‘‘ The object for which the Polynesian is tatioiHM,i is the same as the object for 
w^hich the Hottentot perforins his religious dances, naimdy, to inakfi him unite witli the deity.” 
That is, in simpler phrase, to give the gaardiaii a door <>1 cut rajme (til her into the dancer or 
into the person who is tattooed. Once more Reville .say.s “Tint tatloo-mark is to the 
Polynesian what the shaven oiroie on tiic crown of his head is to tli(‘ (’atliolic priest.” This 
seems correct, as the original object of priestly tonsure is to allow the gtmrtlian to pass through 
the suture in the priest’s skull, a way by wlTicdi the guardian has pri^viously entered through 
the virtue of the laying on of hands ill consecration. It may ol/teeled that certain tattoo- 
marks, and also the belief that the tattoo-mark is lm,d;y b(‘eiuis(.i it seu.res evil itdluoncos, belong 
to a stage of thought when tlio mark was lield to be a seari' and not an entrance. This 
difference of view may at fix'st soern to amount t(x a eontradich ion. Btill, ms has been more 
than once noticed, the difference betwcieu scaring evil inlltienees and housing good influences 
disappears wdien it is remembered that by housing it tlie angry (dement in most spirits is 
appeased and the spirit becomes fidondl^s according to llm law, the guardian is the squared 
hend. Reville^*^ notices that the Palaus of West New (rtiincfa wanfed to tattoo the English, 
while the Rataks in the extreme East would not tattoo the English. The exjdaiiation 
pareutly is that the Rataks, like the Tahitans and the Mexicjins, hcd<l there was a squarable 
element in the sti'angcrs, and that, tliereforo, the guurdiiin miglii ]>aHs iniu and dwell in them. 
On the other hand, the Rataks, like the CluDese, saw nolbing Imt the unsquarable or devil 
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element in the strangers, and refused to tattoo 
pass in and suiler or be enraged. 


them, lest, througli the marks, tlie guardian might 


That the general object of tattooang is to house ancestral spirits finds support in the 
similar African practice of adorning by scars. Denhain« noticed that among the Tibboos of 
North Africa most men had scars which denoted rank and were considered an ornament One 
chief had a scar under each eye. and a half-moon star on his brow. The sense of these 
ornamental scars seems to he to provide an entrance into the warrior for the ancestral spirits 
who gather before an affray and who enspirit or hearten their descendants. The belief that a 
wound is an entrance or passage is probably connected with the wide-spread blood-suckinc 
or vampire beliefs. It is preserved by Shakespeare, who twice^o makes Marc Antony describe 
Coesar’s wounds as dumb mouths opening their ruby lips. 


Threads. Among Hindus the belief is strong that spirits fear the Br^hmaiCL sacred 
thread. In the Konkan, wlien a Brilliman boy sees the spirit Hadal, he shews her his sacred 
thread, and the spirit flees.s7 Brahman boys are believed to be specially liable to spirit-attacks 
before they are girt with the sacred thread. Among all high class Hindus, when the bride 
and bridegroom are married, they are made to sit facing one another, and are encircled with sacred 
threads. At the wedding of a Dekhan llamosi a Brilhman passes a thread four times round the 
neck and shoulder and four times round the waist of the bride and bridegroom.ss The Ao-arval 
Vanis of Poona wear either a sacred thread or a necklace of tiilst beads.SQ The Ahniadnacrar 
Mhars pass a yellow thread seven times round the necks of the bride and bridegroom, oo and'on 
the fifth day after a birth they lay before a silver image of Satvai a coil of thread, food, and 
flowers.®^ Many classes of Hindus in BijApur, at the turmeric rubbing before a wedding, make 
the bride and bridegroom sit in a square called at each corner of which is a water-pot 

round whoso necks a thread is several times passed.92 The L6hars of Belgaum put on a sacred 
thread two days before marriage.os The Sugar Gavandis of Sh^lapur, on the naming day, tie a 
thread round the child’s wrists.^^ The Bavkuia Yanis of KAnara put on a sacred thread on 
the wedding day.^^^ The head of the Kondu Vandlus, a wild tribe in the Northern Sirkars, 
wears the sacred thread Gujarat Jains do not wear the sacred thread, bub in worshipping 
their idols they wear across their shoulders a silken tape, a piece of cloth, or a golden chain hung 
in the way a BrAhman wears his sacred thread.97 In Southern India, sacred threads are at all 
limes worn by Brahmans, Jains, and Kshatris, and by YaisyAs and Pahchals on their wedding 
day.^8 Hindus when girt with the sacred thread are called dvijds or twice born.®^ All Hindus 
at the time of performing funeral ceremonies shift the sacred thread on to the right shoulder.^^® 
The Piirsis wear a sacred thread called hasti. 


Umbrellas. — The umbrella is considered by Hindus to be holy or rather to be a 
guardian J So the umbrella held over the bridegroom’s mother in^a ChitpAvan wedding is 
called abcldgir iidlGhhdtra or the guardian umbrella.^ Poona Marathas on the eve of the 
Dasahra (September-October) festiv’^al w’orship an umbrella, repeating the prayer : — ‘*0 thou 
who art the shade of prosperity guard our king.”® The Dhruva Pi^abhus of Poona, before a 
thread-gii’ding, set up a pole and tie an umbrella to its top, and also a handful of dry grass and 
a couple of cocoanuts,*^ Similarly, at their marriage and thread ceremonies, the PAncliakalsis 
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liiid Sonars of Bombay set up over tlie top of a pole an open umbrella aud two cocoaiiuts.5 
L'limsfc' Hindu marriage processions an open umbrella is held over the bridegroom wlien be 
is escorted to the bride’s house.^ Among the Sholapur Komtis, when a married girl comes 
of a^e, she and her husband are taken to the temple of a village god with two umbrellas held 
over'them,? At the weddings of the Belganm Kurnbars or shepherds, the boy and girl stand 
under an umbrella and grains of rice are thrown over them. s The tomb of Asad Khuii in 
Belgaum is surrounded by umbrellas and ostrich eggs « In the Bombay Presidency and in 
Southern India, many Hindu temples have silk umbrellas which on high days are carried over 
the idols wdieu they are taken The Kolhapur title Chliatrapati, or Lord of Umbrellas, is 

liio’ldr valued by the Marafchas, who hold that it belongs only to the descendants of the great 
The standard of the kings of Calicut was an umbrella.12 An umbrella was held over 
the king in Egypt, Assyria and Persiad^ 0:116 Assyrian umbrella was fringed with tassels and 
its top adorned with flowers. A long streamer of silk fell on one side.^'^ A while umbrella was 
held over the king of Ceylon at his coronationds The king of Burrnalx carried a white 
umbrella as a sign of royalty.^® In China, the umbrella is a token of rank. State umbrellas of 
the flrst and second order are adorned ivith the figure of a gonrdd^ In Africa, umbrellas are 
used onlv men of raokd® The king of Dahomey is accompanied by four white umbrellas, 
besides parasols which are waved like fausd® Gilt umbrellas formed part of the show of 
Idoinan Catholic digmtaries.20 Pope Alexander the HI. allowed the Doge of Venice to have 
a lighted taper, a sword, and an umbrella borne before himdi 

The following account of the religious element in umbrellas is taken from the Satzir 

Jan Eeukiv : Umbrellas, like lawyers and doctors, are an unfailing source of merriment to the 

good people who would fain be considered wits, but have neither the natural gift nor the 
retentive memory which is necessary to support the character. The word '‘gam p ” is sufficient 
to demand a smile, and the insinuation that umbrellas are the creation of the devil to tempt 
otherwise honest men, and are as much a legitimate prey to the human race as mice are to 
oats, or dies to lizards, is an unfailing draw, whether in a comic paper or an after-dinner speech, 
Old' Jonas Hanway little knew, when he brought Ms umbrella home with him from Persia, 
aud braved the jeers of robust people who rather liked being wotted, what a bcnei'actor he was 
to the English nation. If every laugh, even when it is bub niechauical, draws a nail out of 
one’s coffin, what a clog ou the Birmingham nail trade tlie old traveller has proved ! Tlie 
custom of carrying umbrellas which he introduced, must have done even more good than 
IMagdalene Hospital, of which he was the founder. Umbrellas have come to be pat to a variety 
of purposes now that it is not considered edeminato to use them. They arc haudy at the cattle 
show for prodding fat beasts ; old ladies signal omnibusscs with them ; less amiable people find 
them admirable receptacles for stolen goods ,* gentlemen with moastachos lay claiiu to military 
rank on the strength of dfeirrying them tucked under the left arm j mashers do not divsdaiii 
them if they are rolled ux^ tight and not brought into use and- bulgiuess ; some people even 
employ them for protection against the sun. None of these uses, however, reproseut tlio true 
|>iirpose of the umbrella. It came from the East, and the purposes it is intended to serve are 
truly oriental. Negro kings do, it is true, masquerade with umbrellas and strut about wdth 
much dignity under gaudy expanses of dyed cotton. But negro kings are known to have 
heterodox notions as to the uses of a good many things belonging to ancient or modern 
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civillzalio^^* ihey use tlie tricolour of France for purposes of clothing, and the more advanced 
of them are said to supply the place of handkerchiefs with such dags. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that they debase the use of umbrellas. The limited number of the specimens 
available prevents them from becoming objects of prey ; but otherwise than as guards for a 
procession they are not hold in any great estimation, and the true spiritual purpose of the 
umbrella is as entirely lost sight of in Africa as it is in Europe. 

The umbrella is properly a remnant of solar worship; and it is only the degonoraev 
of later times, and especially the levelling and democratic spirit of Europe, which lias debased 
it to the paltry uses of keeping oneself dry, and, with a few ancient persons, not on that account 
to be accused of sun-worsliip or Sabtjean heresies, of warding off the fierce rays of the sun. The 
robust people of old times did not want to be protected from sqti ov rain. They were too 
hardy, and too mneh inclined to do nothing, unless they could not avoid it, to care for the 
elements, I£ there was a very heavy tropical shower, they simply got under shelter. If the 
sun was too hot for work, they were glad of the excuse for being lazy. In any case their occu- 
pations were such as precluded the use of the umbrella as a mere effeminate means of protection. 
Even now-a-days the agriculturist does not hoist an umbrella when he ploughs his fields or hoes 
his turnips; and the nautical man, unless he be the captain of a Thames penny steamboat, does 
not fear rheumatism so much as to unfurl a gingham. The primitive fisherman rather liked 
being wet than otherwise when he hauled in his nets. The rice cultivator absolutely revels in 
slush. Umbrellas are not, therefore, necessarily a sign of the degeneracy of the human race, 
though superficial observers might think them so. The Siamese woi'k, the Thia Qliang^ gives us 
the correct notion of their proper origin : — “The expression, Sail Kouang' (the three brilliant 
things),” says the learned author, “designates the sun, the moon, and the stars. These illumin- 
ate the world by the command of the Lord of the heavens, and disseminate their beneficent rays 
into all parts of the universe. To point the finger suddenly at them is a grave breach of 
respect, and merits grievous punishment.’’ Here, then, we have the true first notion of the 
puzpose of the umbrella. Weak human nature is unable so to govern its actions as to be uni- 
formly mindful of the celestial powers. In the common affairs of life men are constantly 
pointing in all dmecfcions, and might inadvertently stare rudely at the moon, or the stars, or 
even at the sun, though there is not so much danger of that. In order to protect themselves 
against such thoughtfulness, and, moreover, to avoid the danger of unseemly actions and 
possibly disrespe#tful gestures in full view of the Qod of Day, the umbrella was invented. 
Consequently, when the article finst came into use, it was most generally used in fine weather 
when the sun was higli in the heavens, and thus was most liable to be offended. In x’aiiiy 
weather tlie danger was not so serious, for the great luminary covered up his face in clouds as 
with a veil, and it was not so necessary to guard against being rude to him. As a natural 
consequence, wdieiiever it I'aiued, the primeval sun. shade inventors put down their umbrellas 
and were happy. In latter days, sceptical people, who did not scruple to speak disrespectfally 
of the sun, let alone the stars, found the parasol — in the etj^mological sense — convenient for 
keeping off the rain ; and, when the pious-minded were lowering their umbrollas, these heretical 
weaklings unfurled theii*s to sheltei* their sorry bodies. Hence the moderix desecration of tlie 
ancient implement of worship. 

Tliei’e are abundant proofs of the original religions signifleation of the umbrella, 
which, but for modern prejudices, w'ould long since have established the sanctity of the article, 
had it not been for the levity which liUvS been so long suffered to direct its jokes at the venei^- 
able survival. The mistletoe sinks tO' the level of kiss-in-the-ring,” the Pyramids servo as a 
means of support to rascally Arabs, the Derby horse drags a “ growler,” the Druidical stone is a 
imiivonience for uneasy cattle, and the pious sun-shade becomes an unwarrantably loaned 
umbrella. Is it not sculptured ou the ruins of Nineveh and on the monuments of Egypt, wdiere 
every detail of the carving shews, that it is bright sunny weather, and that there is not a hint of 
a shower ? In the fifth incarnation of V"ishnu the Preserver,, tliat chief of the Hindu Trinity 
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goes down into the infernal regions with an umbrella in his hand. In the Big-Veda the god 
is represented as being the sun himself. We have here, therefore, a direct injunction from the 
Teiy source of the worship. Nor are we without classical allusions to the proper use of the 
umbrella. In the Skirophoria, the feast of Athene Skiras, white umbrellas were borne by the 
priestesses from the Acropolis to the Phalerus, irrespectively of tlie state of the weather. 
Umbrellas were usual at the feast of Bacchus, where no doubt the votaries often got into a state 
which it was desirable to conceal. Aristoplianes tells us tliat Prometheus had an umbrella 
held over him that he might not be seen by Jupiter, which gives us the original notion without 
any disguise whatever. The probability that harm will happen if the celestial luminaries are 
irritated by objectionable movements or demonstrations, is also borne out by the old traditions 
of all parts of the world. The Ojibways warn their children not to point witli their fingers at 
the moon, on the ground that if they do, she will infallibly lose her temper and bite the rude 
digits off. It is a well-known fact that the moon is carnivorous. The Greenlanders say, when 
she is not seen, that she is out hunting seals. When she has been hunting long enough, she 
fattens into the fnll moon. The stories of German folklore tell ns that the finger pointed at 
a star will certainly rot away, because the angels kill it. If the moon and the stars so 
touchy, it is evident that the interposition of an umbrella between mortals and tlie sun is a still 
more imperative protective measure. 

The umbrella having such a distinguished origin, it is not to be w'ondcred at that in the 
East it is one of the chief royal insignia and is guarded from being put to too conimon uses by 
severe sumptuary laws. In Africa, it is not at all uncommon to find a tiibe in possession of one 
umbrella only, and that umbrella, the distinguishing marks of the king — his entire regalia, in 
fact. But ill India, and eiipecially Indo-China, where Sabaism is not yet altogether dead, the 
umbrella is a very important State appurtenance ; and tlie King of Burmali, as every one knows, 
is not only Lord of the White Umbrella, but of all the umbrella-bearing chiefs. There is 
a very formidable etiquette of umbrellas. None but the King and the White Elephant may 
have white ones. The king has eight of them, duly carried round about him, all at once seven 
feet or more across, and elevated on twelve-feet polos. Englishmen who have unwarily 
expanded shades with white covers have expiated the heiiiousness of their offence by penance 
in the stocks, with nothing to shelter them from the avenging rays of the sun, kindled to 
unwonted anger by the bad language the victims make use of on the occasion. Nest 
in estimation to the white umbrellas are yellow specimens, seldom conferi^ul on any except 
queens and princesses who are in especial favour. Golden umbrellas fall to the lot of 
princes of the blood-royal — when there are any — eminent statesmen, generals, tributary 
chieftains, and distinguished provincial governors* Then come in their gradations red, green, 
and brown silk-covered umbrellas, with deep fringes, or without tlxera, and all of the most 
portentous width and elevation. All officials attached to the Court are allowed to signalize 
their distinction by varnisbing their umbrellas black inside. The sun has thus the greater 
difficulty in detecting their tx’ickeries and peculations. Uow’cver much they nitiy reverence 
the ‘‘ three brilliant things,” none of the umbrella-bearing chiefs are allowed to conceal their 
doings from these luminaries when they are within the palace precincts. If they offend against 
the sun and the moon, they offend equally against the king, and that potentate relieves the 
celestial bodies of the trouble of punishing them. The most distiiigui.shed may, indeed, 
carry their sun-shades as far as the palace-steps, but there the signs of dignity must be 
left along with their owners' shoes. The common i*abblo are even more exposed to the 
dangers of outraging the sun’s sensibilities. Their umbrellas — poor things at any rate, 
;%nd pf Western dimensions, so that a good substantial sin under cover of them is an 
impossibility ought not to be used near the palace stockade at all, and must certainly 
be lowered when they pass any of the gates. This is, without doubt, rather a hardship ; but 
there is no denying that the Arbiter of Existence is more immediately dangerous than the 
moon and the stars, or ever than the sun, and the '‘three brilliant things” are therefore 
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^^ystema-tically i^ombed in fclie iieLgUbaarliood of tlie Golden Palace. It is, indeed, greatly to 
]sQ feai'ed tkat, tkoiigli umbrellas are still emblems of rank and dignity, their primordial 
religions sanctity has been forgotten even in the East, Certain it is that there is no one 
now alive who is snllS-ciently scrapnloas in the use of his umbrella to be able to intercede 
with the celestial powers and work miracles by the aid of his parasol. Even the pagoda- 
minbrella, spire-like things with sacoessive fringed circles one above the other, and undeniably 
sacred, are not put in their proper place, bat stand beside the images, instead of over them, 
though certainly it is not to be supposed that a sedate and holy image would under ordinary 
<jircanistances point or even stare rudely at anybody, far less the sun. Yet with all their 
fallings away from the original purpose of the umbrella, it must be conceded that Easterns use 
it far more against the sun than against the rain. Sven vve English preserve the tradition in 
the name umbrella, and have nob fallen into the shameless French, and German heresies of 
calling the article and Itefjemclilnn^ Wo may abstract other people’s umbrellas from 

the i^ack with as little comp auction as if they had not a bit of sanctity about them, but we do 
not increase the heinousness of the sacrilege by classing the reverend sun-shade with a paltry 
niackintosh. 

{To he cofiUnwed,') 


FOLKLORE IN THE GENTRA.L PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 

No. 8, — Jamhh'ii Ilujd* 


Once upon a time in a certain country there lived a king. One day, while taking his siesta 
after the discharge of the affairs of State, he dreamt that a horse came into the gujn,^ and that 
he would purchase it. With a view to testing the truthfulness of the dream, the king entered 
the market-place that evening, and found a beautiful, spirited horse standing there. He asked 
the owner whether he would part with the animal, and, receiving a negative reply, he left the 
place for his home. 

The horse now took to refusing his food, and on seeing this, the owner thought within 
himself : — ‘‘ Several kings have asked me to part with this animal, and I would not ; yet for 
all that he never refused his food before.^ I am sore afraid that I may lose the horse, so I had 
better part with him to the first buyer.” A few days after this the owner of the horse, who 
was a merchant, Avas requested to be present in connection with some commercial transactions 
in the same inarket-placo where tlie king had asked whether the animal was for sale. 

The king again dreamt that the horse had come, and that he should buy him at any cost, 
Accordlnglyroii his way home, he went to the gujr^ and found the animal. Giving the 
merchant the two Uhhs of rupees which he demanded for the animal, he got possession of him. 


Still the horse would not touch his fodder, even when it was carried by the Idng himself 
or his queen in turns. It was only when the king’s daughter took it and placed it before tlie 
animal that he would eat iL Struck with the afanitys which existed between the 
princess and the horse the king cast dice, and found out that the beautiful young lady tv as 
destined to become the bride of the animal. In due course, therefore, the father married his 
daughter to the horse and gavo them apartments near the palace. 

Now the horse was no other than Jambhu R^j A changed into this form-. At night liqiisecl 
to divest himself of his horse -covering and pass his time in the company of his wife without 
her knowledge ] Hut this state of .things could not last long, for she began to feel suspicious 


^Marketplace. .. 

- It is said that, when a porson casts his oye on a thin}? and asks it, we should part with it at once 

OG lost or injury will be done to the same. [Evil Eye, — En.] . , v •„ 

s Becanse of relationship in the previous birth., Hindus ara firm believers in the law of metempsyohosia, 


or it will 
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that her husband was not really a horse, so one night she pretended to be asleep, and saw her 
husband take off his horse-coveringi She became possessed of it with great ^ill, set it 
on fire, and broke the spell to the immense joy o£ her parents; 

In due course Jambhu Raja had a palace constructed close to the royal residence of Hs 
father-in-law. There, in the midst of pleasure and comfort he li^ed, loving and loved by bis 
wife, and performing deeds of kindness to mankind., In his absence his two sisters sent by 
their mother came to the palace disguised, the one as a. needle-seller and the other as a bangle- 
seller. In the midst of their duty they asked the R^i her husband’s name, though they 
knew that she was their brotlier’s wife. As she did not know it, she promised to tell them; on 
another occasion. After the lapse of two or three days they came again. In the course of. 
their conversation, naturally and wdthout arousing any suspicion, tliey asked the Raul her 
husband’s name. On this, she frankly a,dmitted that she had entirely forgotten to. ask about it., 
Thereupon the sisters gave her a needle telling her to. stick it in her towel, so that when 
she wiped her face in the morning, it would come in contact with tlie needle,, and she would be 
reminded at once. It need hardly be said that the needle pricked the Rani’s face next morning,, 
whereupon she ran to her husband and asked him his name, 

“ You will repent of it,” said the husband; 

No,” replied the wife-. 

“ Do you really ask my name ?” again said the- husband*,. 

** Yes,” returned the wife. 

On hearing this the R^ja ran to the brink of the river close by. Hardly had he uttered' his 
name,^ “Jambhu Raja,” than he disappeared* into the waters belbw. In due course he returned 
to his parents’ home, but complained of heat like burning fire^ throughout his body. Hundreds 
of water-carriers were employed to pour water over- him>. but nothing could- cool him nor 
alleviate his acute suffering. 

Now, after the R^lja disappeared, the Raijt raved like a, mad woman for a time. Then she 
became a gosdih^ and started in seaxckof her husband. Perilous and long was the journey 
she had imposed on herself ; and though her courage sank within her at times, and her- tender 
feet, unaccustomed to walking, became swollen, she walked on until she reached the confines 
of the kingdom of her husband^'s parents.. 

Here, on the bi'anohes of a tree, a pair of ' chakwA chakwi birds were -holding a close 
couvex’sation, 

“ Our Raja’s son, Jambhu Raja., is suffering greatly from heat in his body,!’ said the male 
bird. 

“ Yes, dear,” said the female bird, “ but there is no cause for anxiety, If any one were 
to collect our dung, and reduce it to powder, and apply it to his body, he would be' cured 
instantaneously.” 

Saying thus the birds fiew away up- into the high heavens. Our heroine, who was 
conversant with the language of birds,, gratefully gave heed to the speech. Collecting some 
of the dung she reached the capital sooner than she would otherwise have done, weary and. 
footsore as she was. The people that first met her gaze were a group of water-cai’riers whom 
she interrogated thus : — 

' Sisters ! sisters. Whither are you going with these pots full, of ' water ?. ” 


* Oompare the legend of King Santanu. 

* It is said that there are fires under the sea, Vadavaniiiri, a mythological persor»beingia charge thenar 
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“ Ah ! don’t you know ? Are you new to the country ?” said they 
Jambhu Rilja, is suffering from a malady. We are carrying water to 
to cool his body.” 


“ Our old Raju’s son, 
pour over him in order 


‘•Just so, sister ; I am new to the country, having only just entered your Rai.Vs caoital 
Look at my hagprd appearance and the dust on my feet. I„ the course of the day after 
I have found a lodging and taken my meals and a little rest. I shall also follow you 
carrying a pot of water, if you see no objection/' ' 

Thus saying. Jambhu RyVs wife 

then- knowledge. It fell oyer the Raja when the contents of the cja^hd were emptied oyer him 
and prepared him for his wife s arrival* ^ ’ 

A few hours after, the Riini, disguised as a paauirfra (water-carrier), came in the company 
of the water-carriers. She formally poured the contents of her pot over her husband so as not 
to arouse suspicion. Making herself known, she applied the dung of the ohahwd oli'ahmi birds 
to his entire body, and the burniog pain left him entirely. The Rfija. sending for hie mother 
told her of lus recovery, and desired that the water-carrier, who was the cause of this, should 
remain with him. 


Now, the Raja’s mother wae a bad woman, and she knew who the water-carrier was . 
Once she had asked her to pla.ster with cow-dung their dwelling-place which, by the force of 
her magic, she bad made to bri.stlc with sharp needles at every conceivable point. The Raja 
divining this, wished for their disappearance, and no harm had befallen his wife. 

.Again the bad woman had wished for scorpions and centipedes in the house, and it was so ; 
but Jambhu lldjil made tliom disappear before his wife plastered it. Thus his wife was saved’ 
from harm for the second time. 

Still the woman was bont upon treating her daughtor-iu-law cruelly or doing away with her. 
She gave her a dirty sdrt, well steeped in oil, and told her to wash it quite clean, or she would 
punish her very severely. Coming to know of this the Riija asked the cranes {haglds) to 
clean the cloth, and thus averted the punishineut, which would otherwise have been inevitably 
inSioted on the ill-used young woman. 

Chagrined at being thus frustrated in her attempts, the cruel persecutor gave to her 
pamidrd daughter-in-law three hhandis of grain to winnow. Again the RS-ju came to the 
rescue and asked all the ants to clean them without losing one ear. They did so accordingly, 
bat the Raja’s mother found one corn missing. Thereupon he said : ** Come all ye ants and 
tell me who stole the corn,” and a small timid ant threw out of her tiny mouth the missing 
thing. Then the woman interred that her son had all along been protecting his wife 
from harm and persecution, and now took the extreme step of sending theRrmi to his betrothed 
wife's home with the following letter to the girl’s mother ; — 

“Your daughter’s enemy (because of the would-be position of co- wife) is coming j poison 
or kill her at once.” 

She came back, howevci*, none the worse, but safe and sound, to the great vexation and 
astonishment of the mother-in-law. How could she come otherwise, for the words of the note 
the Eaja substituted were as follows : — 

“My adopted daughter is coming, treat hex' very kindly.” 

Kow Jambhu Raja’s mother wanted to celebrate his marriage with the betrothed of her 
Election, though she knew full well that he had married the ^annidrd and loved her 

extremely. Indeed, the ceremonies began, and the marriage procession (Jbnrdt) started. In 
the procession the wife was coavertod into a torch-beai'er and a torch was put into her hand. 

Allot a sudden she caught fire, at which she cried out : ■ — ^ “ Husband, husband, my cloth is 
on fire.” 
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» Not only youv cloth, but my body and mind,” replied the husband. 

Saying thus, and taking his wife, the Raja translated himself through the mid-air to his 
former palace,^ 


2^Tq^ 9^ — Disguised Eo^jal Thief,^ 

It a certain country there once lived a king. He had a dutiful son ^ho, on rising from 
his bed in the mmming, used to prostrate himself at his father’s feet. The father used to confer 
a blessing : — “ May you prosper, and your prosperity be more than mine, yea, double. In 
lill manner the son prostrated himself at the feet of his mother, ^vho used to bless him : - 
** May your iatelligence be more tlian that of thie\^es. 

Now the prince thought of the strangeness of the mother’s constant blessing, and made up 
his mind to test the intelligence of thieves. So one dark night, setting aside ns prince y 
robes and completely disguising himself, he left his home, and bad not wandered long m the 
streets before a thief accosted him : — ” Who are you ?” 

The prince, who had expected this, in order to establish a friendship, replied : — ” Do you 
not know that I aw a brother of the profession ?” 


“Well, come oil/’ &aid tlic tliief- 

They had proceeded but a few paces, when another thief came, and after a while they were 
joined by a third. 

As they were all walking in company, the first thief asked the second what qualifications 
ho possessed. Brother,” replied he, “ I understand the language of boasts. I can tell you 
the precise meaning of their cries. Will you kindly tell me yours ? ” 

“ Yes,” said he. ” If I see a wan once in the night, I can recognize him even after twelve 
years.” 

When the tliird was questioned as to hie merits, he answered'. — “Brotliers, I can tell you 
what is hidden in the palace, nay, in the howels of the earth - gold, silver, copper, or 

whatever it may he.” 

The disguised prince was in trouble while this discussion was going on, not knowing what 
he should say in his turn; but a thought struck him in the nick of tune. When at la.st tlie 
question was put to him, he said that he .could save his brother-thieves from the gallows, if 
BTifitterg come to sucb a ^jrisis. 

The thieves that night had resolved to plunder the Rliju’s palace. So the thief who could 
tell of hidden wealth was consulted, and they started. On tlie way a dog barked, and they at 
once all .asked the comrade who was conversant with the language of beasts : - “ Brother, why 
does the dog bark.? ” tells us,” said he, ” that the owner is with us, and that wm should be 
on our gu.ai°l.” “ H,ow could the owner be with us, you fool P ” angrily retorted they, and 
proceeding on their course they approached the palace. 

Now the prince was sorry that he should bo associated with thieves in plundering liis owij 
palace. He did not relish the idea, innch less the fact. Nor did the mere thought of losing 
the vast wealth accumulated for seven generations please him. He, therefore, deserted the 

' thieves, and hastily reaching the palace informed the guards there of their intentions and of 
their probable arrival within a very short time. The result was that the thieves were caught 
in the very act of laying their hands on the accumulated treas.ui e. 

G [Tliia folktale is tlie most esetraordinary conglomerate of stock Indian incidents tji.at I have yot seen, — JlP,] 

3 >"an’ated hy 3V[r. Tikjirain of the Bitjabaldi Biiti I)ispensai;y, Nagpnr.. 
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The day had dawned. The king was informed of the robbery, and in dne course he had 
the thieres brought betore the tribunal. He enquired into the grave charges against them 
and finding them guilty, he ordered them to be taken instantly to death. ’ 


Now the thief, who said that he could recognize a man after the lapse of twelve rears went 
to the prince who was sitting to the right of his royal father, and, taking him by the hand he 
erolaimed that he was one of them. Greatly surprised, the king asked for' an explanation Lnd 
the son, taking him aside, rehearsed from the beginning, how his mother’s blessing had led him 
to test the intelligence of thieves. He had indeed been surprised — one thief interpreting 
the barking of a dog, another telling of a state of the palace cofiers, and the third reooraizing 
a face seen only in the dark. He also told, how he had promised them to save their lives 
"The time has now come,” said the prince in conclusion, “for me to fulfil the promise, hut the 
power lies with you, sire ; so I beg of you to kindly grant the thieves their lives.” The kin^^ 
from the kindliness of the heart complied with the request of his ever dutiful son* ^ 


MISCELLOBl, 


.SOME NOTES ON THE FOLK-LOEE OF THE 
TELUOUS, 

By G. E. SCBRAKIAH Pantulct. 

{Continued from 112.) 

XXIII. 

King J&yasratha of P^fioh&la had a son who 
was gifted with much sense from infancy. One 
day, beholding the king, he asked him what the 
sure road to reputation was. The king replied:— 
“ When you rule the kingdom, without oppressing 
the people, you must hnd out who are rich and 
who are poor, and protect the latter by giving 
them food and clothing from time to time. Tims 
will you obtain an extended reputation. But, 
however much you may bestow on the rich, no fame 
will accrue to you. To give you an example, if 
rain falls while the crcq)s are withering for want 
of water, the cloud will obtain fame, but however 
much it rains in the ocean, no reputation can 
result to the cloud.” Thus speaking and con- 
flideringhow clever the boy was, the king made 
over half his kingdom to him. The youth assumed 
the sceptre, confirmed the leases that had been 
given to the people, and finding out the poor 
caused food and clothing to be given to them, 
and cherished them much, He thus obtained 
great celebrity. 

XXIT. 

At Channapattanam lived an Englishman, 
who, as he knew no other language than English, 
kept an interpreter thoroughly conversant with 
the vernaculars of the country. One day some 
conjurors came to the gentleman, and, having 
fixed their bamboo, danced and displayed several 
feats of agility before him, The gentleman was 
highly gratified, and sending for his interpreter, 
told him to give them ten pagodas, The latter 


took them home, gave them one pagoda, and 
told them to go about their business. As 
they thought this a poor recompense for their 
trouble, and suspected that the interpreter had 
deceived them, they turned to the gentleman, and 
showing him the pagoda, informed him that his 
interpreter had given them only this much. As 
the gentleman was ignorant of their language, he 
sent for the interpreter and asked him what they 
wer*e saying. He told him that among the ten 
pagodas he had given them, they said that that 
pagoda was a bad one and wanted a better one 
in exchange for it. The gentleman thereupon 
became very much enraged and ordered them to 
be well thrashed and sent away. 

They who are ignorant of the vernaculars 
of the place they inhabit, and believe what 
others tell them, must necessarily be guilty 
of injustice, 

XXY. 

A Brahman well versed in every branch of 
science, was journeying with his disciples on a 
pilgrimage to Banfiras, and about sun-set one even- 
ing, met a young Biihman boy, who was feeding a 
herd of cattle near a wood, of whom he asked the 
distance to the adjacent village, where he proposed 
to halt for the night. The boy responded Just 
look at me, at the cattle I am feeding, the forest, 
and the sun, and your question will be answered ; 
for if the village was not very near, wo^Hd such 
a yomig boy as I am be feeding so many cattle 
near a forest at this time of the day P” From this 
sensible response, the Br&hman formed a high 
opinion of the boy’s abilities, and, following him 
home, told his father that the lad was too clever to 
be eraployedin feeding cows, and requested that he 
might be allowed to take him with his other dis- 
ciples to Bantas, where he would educate him, 
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The father gladly agreed to the proposal, and 
the lad afterwards tamed out a very bi-iUiant 
character. 

XXYI. 

As a hoy was sitting on the brink of a well 
crying bitterly, a thief came there, and, seeing 
him, asked him why he was crying. He answered 
that as he was playing, he looked into that 
well, when the pearl necklace that was on his 
neck slipped oS and fell into the water. If he 
should go home without the necklace, his parents 
would thrash him, and on that account he 
was crying. The thief, thinking he would be 
able to steal it, said to him: — “My lad, be not 
afraid, I will go down to the well and get the 
pearl necklace ; do you take care of my clothes.” 
Having left his clothes on the bank, he descend- 
ed into the well, naked. As soon as he had 
got to the bottom, the boy took his clothes and 
ran away with them* The thief, having searched 
for a long time and not finding the necklace, 
came up again ; but not seeing the boy anywhei*e, 
he exclaimed : — “ Even I, who am a rogue, have 
been deceived by a boy.” 

Moral : — However clever a person thinks 
himself, he may be outwitted by others. 

XXVII. 

There was a tiger in a certain wood who used to 
kill aud devour all the beasts that inhabited it. 
One day he caught a wild buflEalo, and while 
eating it, one of its bones stuck in his jaws. 
Being unable to extract the bone, blood and pus 
collected there and caused the tiger a good deal 
of pain. The tiger laid himself down under a 
tree, and in great pain opened his mouth, and 
esclaimed thus ; — - “ How shall I €xti‘act this ? 
How shall I live ? What shall I do ?” In his dis- 
tress he saw a crow upon the tree, and said to 
him : *— “ 0 crow, you see the pain I am suffering 
from ; if you will but extract the bone and restore 
me to life, I will give you as much as you want 
from the food I procure every day.” The crow 
was moved by this supplication, and, taking com- 
passion on him, entered his mouth, from which 
he took out the bone, and asked the tiger for the 
flesh he had promised. The tiger replied; — 
“ When you entered my mouth, I did not crush 
you under my jaws, but allowed yon to come out 
uninjured. Ungrateful for this, do yon ask me 
for flesh P Look to your business.” 

Thus people in prosperity often forget the 
friends who have served them in adversity, 

XXTIIL 

There lived at 3)ha.rapura a Brahman, 
who went one day into the forest to gather 


some fruit and flowers. At this juncture, a 
tiger came there, and the Brdhman, becoming 
afraid, tried to make his escape. The tiger, 
however, pursued and overtook him. In this sad 
predicament, the Brahman begged him to spare 
his life for three days, that he might return 
home, settle his affairs, and take leave of his 
family. The tiger asked him what was to be done 
in the event of his not returning. He replied, 
there was no fear, for he would take his oath to 
return. The tiger having consented, he retmmed 
home disconsolate, and after employing the three 
days in settling his affairs and taking leave of his 
family, he arrived at the prescribed time, at the 
place where he had appointed to meet the tiger, 
who was so pleased at his veracity that he allow- 
ed him to depart uninjured. 

Thus a person who keeps up to his word is 
always respected. 

XXIX. 

In Jayasthala on the banks of the K^veri, 
there lived a Briihman, Burgatha by name. As he 
was in very indigent circumstances, he used to go 
a-begging to four different villages, come home 
at about two or three o’clock every day, and cook 
his own meal and eat. Things went on thus 
for some time, and when on a certain day the poor 
Brahman was plodding his weary way home^vard, 
it came to pass that Isvara and his wife were 
sauntering in the heavens. P&rbati, the wife, 
unable to endure the sight of this poverty-stricken 
Brahman, took compassion on him, and requested 
her husband to bless him with riches. Where- 
upon Ilvara replied and said that Brahm^ had 
not written on his face that he must enjoy wealth, 
and that he must therefore live and die a beggar. 
Pmbati thereupon said ; — “ Let me see how this 
Brahman cannot become wealthy when we will it,” 
and threw a heap of one thousand gold moliars otx 
his way. The Brahman came to within ten yards 
of the heap, when suddenly the thought struck 
him to see if he could walk like a blind man. He 
accordingly shut his eyes and passed olBf the heap 
of moliars on the way. 

Moral ; — The law of karma (fate) is inevit- 
able. 

XXX. 

There was a Brahman, Vasanthay&jl by name, 
at Srir&mapura, on the banks of the T^Dora- 
parpi. He conceived the idea of peri oming a yajna 
(sacrifice), and wanted four or five of the ,hest 
goats for the purpose. He went, therefore, to a 
neighbouring village, purchased the goats, tied a 
rope round their necks, and was wending his way 
home, when foiu* Sfldras wanted to appropriate the 
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, to tkemselves. Oae of tkem, tkevefore, 

’ stood kefoi'e tke BrS.hmaa and said, 

n!I Bxamla merely tlioagM lum a fool 
frtimded t?oats witli mad dogs. He -went on a 
itofclieiwkenauotkerof tire Sddras put him 
*1 fl same question, and -wanted him to take care, 
leatthe mad dogs should kite him. The Brahma^ 
onhearuK' these words, entertained a slight douht 
in his mTnd. While pursuing his track a little 
Jurther, a third of the Sddras came close hy the 
Its. grew exceedingly angry, and began to 
fLkethe Bifihmau for letting loose a number 
S mad dogs on the way-fareva. The Brahman on 
heaving this, became certain that they rnust lo 
mad dogs and tried to unloose tliem. wben the last 

Tf the Sddras eanieup and wanted him to tie them 
1 to a tree adjacent, as. by letting them loose, 
ther would fall upon people and bite them, 
^lie BrMimaii thereupon tied them to a tree and 
ran away. The Shdras then untied them and 
took tliom kome. 

Moral : — A.n intelligent person can be clnixjd by 
a number of men maintaining tke same foousli 
opinion. 

XXXL 


In the village of Yaehavftra there lived aShdra 
,iamed Isukatbakkidighdu (lii-, the bolder of 
a quantity of sand). One day be wmited to 
go to another village and started with a so 
of sand tied to the hem of Ins garment. At 
atftokavara, an adjacent village, lived another 
Sddra, Pedathakkidigadu {ht., the liolda 

a quantity of oowdung), who also wanted to go 
to another village, and started with a viss 
of cowdung tied to the bciii of bm garment. 
They met each other aecidontally in the evening, 
■Brent to the same village, and seated theniBelves 
on the pial of a rest-house. Isukatbakkidi saw the 
bundle of Pedathakiddi, took it to be a quantity 
of food, and resolved to reserve it for bis own use, 
and so asked him what it was. Whereupon 1 eda- 

thakiddi, who entertained the same desires about 

the bundle of Isukatbakkidi, told him that it 
coutiiiKid a quantity of food, am aa e 
Isukatbakkidi what the contents of bis bimdlo 
were. To which be replied I have rice with me, 
but I regret I have not, like you, brought other 

food with me. I feel exceedingly hungry, m w a 

can I do?” PfedathakkiddigMu, hearing tic 
pitiful words of bis friend, said-.—" Do not feel 
sorry. Let ns exchange our bundles. I do not 
feel hungry just now.” They mutually consented 
to the proposal, exchanged their bundles, and 
each fearing the other went to a place afar o in 


different directionSs untied tlieir bundles and were 
extremely amazed. 

Moral : — Entertain not thoughts of deceinng 
others, lest they deoeire yon. 

XXXII, 

At Q-annav^ra lived a very poor BrMiman, 
Bivasarma, who eked out a livelihood as a 
beggar. One day, when he chanced to go to the 
adjacent wood for fuel for his sacrifice, he saw a 
huge tiger under a spreading banyan tree* Shak- 
ing with fear, lie bethought him how best lie 
could go home. There were a few lambs near the 
tiger at the time, who saw the shivering Brahman 
and that he had come in innocence of bis danger j 
so they wished to devise means for saving him. The 
lambs therefore approached the tiger and said 
“ 0 King Tiger, your charity knows no bounds. 
Your fame extends over the four corners of the 
world, A Biuhman has been here for a very long 
time, eagerly longing to see you.’* The tiger 
thereupon was overjoyed and told the lambs to 
fetch the Bi4hman to his presence. Then the 
lambs went to the Brahman, told him not to be 
afraid, and took him along with them to the tiger. 
Whereuponthe tiger was exceedingly pleased with 
the Brahman, andinesented him with some of the 
oi'iiainents of those whom he had slain on 
previous occasions. The Brahman thereupon was 
Med with joy, took the jewels home, sold 
some of them and lived comfortably out of the 
pjrocoeds of the sale. 

Some time after, a neighboring Brdhman, 
feelxn^’ jealous of the former’s situation, thought 
he could also make a fortune by going to the 
forest, and on going there saw the tiger surrounded 
by a number of foxes and dogs. These anima s. 
thinking they might share the spoil, reported the 
coming of the Bi41iman to the tiger, and had hm 
slain. 

jjTotoZ —People will assuredly come to grief if 
they approach a king when bo is surrounded by 
evil oouaoillors. 


XXXIII. 

In Bengal (?) there was akii^ who built a huge 
fort and lived in it with a very large retinue, and 
was invincible so long as be remained in the fort- 
Mow, a tributary king {potygar ) conceived 

the idea of somehow di-amng the king ontof bis 

£rtl2s confining him in prison, and occupying 

t^iAminions Wifehthis object, he went 

mourn U> •««’» ”* 
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and req^nestecl tlie king to Represent on the auspi* 
cions occasion. The king consented, hiit his 
minister heard the neifvs, approached him, and 
said: — “Ton have entertained, I hear, thoughts 
of going to the Folygar’s house. He is a man full 
of tricks and has large forces. I am sure he -will 
do you some mischief, once you are away from 
the fort. Ho not go to the Polygar.” 

To w^hicli the king replied : — “What care we 
h ow full of tricks he is ? He has been so long faith- 
ful to us, and, judging him from his antecedents, 
he will not, we think, do us any harm. Had 
he entertained such thoughts, why did he not 
invade our dominions while we remained in the 
foi tress P 


The minister rei^lied: — “As you are invincible, 
so long as you remain in the fort, he dare not do 
you any harm. He therefore seeks your fiiend- 
ship. But should you once go out of the fort, 
you are helpless. He will not suffer the auspi- 
cious moment to pass away. He will show you 
then his spite. To give you an example, the 
lotus, so long as it remains in water, spreads 
forth its petals despite the heat of the sun, the 
snn all the while aiding it. But once it comes 
out of its proper element (water), the same sun 
makes it wither awa^^ It is the same with the 
Polygar and yourself-’’ 

The king was exceedingly pleased with these 
words and refrained from going to the Polygar. 


HOTES AHH QUERIES. 


HABEIAGE CUSTOMS — OBSTRUCTIOK BY THE 
BHIHEGROOM’S SISTEE. 

When a HindCl PanjtllDi hiinge home his bride, 
it is the custom for the sister to stand in the 
doorway and to prevent the bridegroom and his 
bride from enteiing the house until they pay her 
something. What is the meaning of this eus- 
toni ? The sister can have no claim to the house, 
for she is among the Hindtls ^ardyd dlian (a 
stranger’s pi’opei’ty), because she on her maiuuage 
leaves her parent’s family and enters into another's 
family. 

Gria»DyAii SrMH in P. and Q. 1883. 


SPIRITS MUST NOT TOUCH THE GROUND. 

The above is a common belief .among the peo- 
ple ; and you will sometimes see two bricks stuck 
up on end, or even two tenh-pegs driven into the 
groiind in front of a shrine to a hliiit (ghost) or 
saiyad {shahid), the malignant spirit of one who 
h.as met a violent death, for the spirits to rest on. 
This is probably why the vessel of w^ater kept fidl 
for the use of the spirit for some time nfter death 
is put up in a tree; why the bones (p/i-wZ) after 
cremation must never touch the ground, but 
always be hung up in a tree on their way to the 
Ganges; why a Hindd on n pilgrim.age must 
sleep on the ground, and not on a bedstead ; and 
why there are so many spots guarded by clemons 
where it is safe to sleep on the groxmd only. 

, Denzil Ibuetson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


1 [The above note is still of interest, but the whole 
^ub3ecb has since been somewhat elaborately discussed 
in my Proper ojT Panjabis. Of the above names, 


OPPROBRIOUS NAMES. 

Ohe favourite device for averting the jealousy 
of the godlings is to give a child a name which 
conveys a contemptuous meaning ; thus, if a 
parent has lost one child by small-pox, he will 
probably give the next child one or other of the 
following depreciatoi'y names : — 

(1) Mdrd, bad. (2) Rulli^ or Rfildil, explained 
to mean jis led paid naliih hai (i. 6., a person who 
can’t be found, or who has wandered : in the 
sodth-west of the Punjab, at any rate, vullan 
means ‘ wander ’). (3) pL-i'crni, like the sweepings of 
a village. (4) ClMird^ scavenger. (6) ChMttar, 
.an old shoe. (6) Chliajd, as worthless as a chhdj, 
or winnowing basket. (7) Ghasitil, trailed along 
the route. (8) having a nath (nose-ring) 

in his nose. The last requii'es some explanation. 
If a man has lost several male children, the nose 
of the next born is pierced, and a nose-ring 
inserted in order that he may be mistaken for a 
girl, and so passed over by the evil spirits. 

A son is also clothed very shabbily if several 
of his elder brothers have died, no doubt because 
it is hoped that he will thus escape the notice of 
the godlnigs. 

M'usalmans also shave the ebild’s head, leaving 
only a single lock on one side, called ^'pir ht 
or propitiation of the patron saint; some- 
times, too, they bore the child’s ear, inserting 
a ka% 0 'i (shell) .as an ear-ring. A full list of 
depreciatory names would be interesting,^ 

J. M. Dqtjje, in P. iV. and Q. 1883- 


the first M^rfi may mean * beloved’ : but it is usually 
spelt and pronounced MAyfi, when it becomes oppro*. 
brious. — En.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAVANCORE INSCRIPTIONS. 
m THE LATE KAO BAHADTJK P. SUKDAKAM PILLAI, M.A, M.E.A.S., F.E.H.S, 

(Coniiimed from p. 118 .) 

The Inscriptions. 

P KOCEBDIN’G then to the inscriptions, I propose to record them in the order of their dates. 

As the collection is still contiuncd, wc shall have to insert later on in the series such of 
them as may he hereafter found to come between, according to their dates. 

I. 

Puravari Inscription, 835 M. E. 

The earliest of the inscriptions with me which is yet to be published is one dated 335 in the 
Malah?ir era. It is found on the riortliern side of a maiidapam in front of the old temple 
arPuravari-'cimfcrirvfidimaugalain already referred to ia another papei-.i^ It runs thus ; 






Tamil. 

Textd® 

1 17 [Svasti Sri Kollam-ton] i;i 335 m=riiiLdinn«=ediram~andu Idapa-nayiru K6tt:\i:=i\na. 

mummnd i- ch o 1 ana- 

2 litir KuruhktKji Tirii-niapu-marpandix Puravari Vi 3 ;iiiagar=AlvftrkktL nittal 

nimantam=ac!haadira-tuva'fi-elu)lvat!ilta nam vitta iiilam=ilvidu Ivvhr en nilatu 
XJttania-raman-kalulvkn torku kallarai- 

3 kku mfikliu (vadalkku-e^i-kkaltikku) . . . Vitai-ariTajukku 

4H(lakku) nank=ellai iia(l.i[vil nilam mukkfini-] 

5 yum Uttama-rriman-kidukku vadakku A(ru)vitaikku m^kku ch&ttu-mukkattukkti 

kilakku neduii- 

6 tnfrulvalakku torku Tnnank^ell.aiyil naduvU tavarai uilam kauiyum a.ka nilam 

" oru-miVam morpadi-yuril Sankara ■vf4a6ga?i Ivv=AlTarku tiru-Tamndukku 
achandira-tai'an-chel- 

7rataka vitta nilam Ivvfq oru-pdvil chSruda vayar-ka- 

8 lukku vadakku kilakku Ph-mnyaikku (torkum) mfiehi-nAttn-kiULd’a-Cni-) 

9 lam X X Na5eMsvaram=adaiyar deva-danam Piravajraikku mSrkum Iuank=el- 

10 lai na(]uvu nilam arai-mfivarai-kkriniyum Iru-pfivil nilam Irrukku m8kku 

Anavaratap.-vayarkalul5:ls:u torku 
vadakku Imiimk^cdlai nadavu Icidamla nilau- 

11 kani-yaraikkuniyum uka nilam oru 

42 v&(mu)m Innila[m] Irandu [mfiviim kai-k] 


kilakku Veppa^aikku 


mavum 

kondu 


Itu 


Ivv=iru- 

chem- 


ISpilum vetti-kkolkavenru Tiru-pparJiyilS nir-varttn-kku(Jatt6m Ivv=Alvar 

.. 18 See iSome i?ar% Bmmdgm of Travmcore, unie, Vol. XXIY. p. 257. , . number 

u The number above the lino gives the serial number of this new eeries and the one below 

18 The word above tbe line indicates tbo characters and the one ^rfinonst^^ by bringing 

>,The atones bearing this insoription having been disturbed, the text has 
together bits of Bontencos ongravod en atonoH now standing apart one ano n^* _ 

' Square brackets indicate words eupplied and the s.nall ones indistino an 
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1 4 kanmikalnkku kuruhkudi Tirii-maru-marpaimm Saukara-vidaiigamim Ivv=irav6[m] 

Ivai kuruukiidi Tiru-maru-mrirpan eluttu Sankara vidangan Vijai-yuran=avaikki; 

si-rama- 

15 n Tirukkai-eluttix Ippadi aiiv^n Ticlangan 

IG nkaran eluttu Ippa[di]. 

Translation, 

“Hail ! Prosperity ! lu the year opposite to the year o3'5 after the appearance of Eolkm, 

I, Tirumarnmarpan of Kurunkudi (living) in alias Mummudi-Clidlanall-ar, make a 

gift of the following land, to support, as long as the moon and the stars last, the daily oblations 
to the god Vinnagar Alvar of Puravari, viz., my land named ^ , measuring rimMmi, 

situated in this village, and within these four boundaries, viz,, to the south of the Uttamara- 
man channel, to the west of Kalarai, to the north of Vadakku ferikkai^ and to the east of 
Yitaiy ariv^ri ; and also my land called Tavarai, m*ea&nriug kcinij. situated in this village and 
within these four boundaries, viz,, to the north of the Ubtamai'aman channel, to the west of 
Aruvidai, to the east of Chatti^mnkkam, and to the south of NTednnturuval : the total making 
one md of land ; and I, Sahkara-Vidangan of the same place, make a gift of the following lands 
to furnish rice to thi^ Alvar, as long as the moon and the stars last, viz., the land (measuring) 
arccimdvarailMni among the one crop lands of this village situated within these 4 boundaries, 
viz., to the north and east of the Seriita Vayarkal ( = Pield-Stone), to the south of Pfiniufai, 
to the west of Nafiehinattu Ku^dunilam and Piravarai belonging to the temple of Nuiicki- 
svaramu^iiyar, and also the land (measuring) hdniyaraihhuni among the double-cro}^ lands 
situated within the following four boundaries^ ms?., to the west of the river, to the south of 
Anavaratan. Vayaj'kal, to the east of Kiup.darai, and to the north of Vepparai, making a total 
of one Qud ; both of us solemnize the gift by pouring w’ater at the holy steps and wish this 
gift to be entei'ed in copper-plate. Thus do 'we, Tirumarumfirpan of Kurunkudi and Saiikara- 
Vidaiigan, make this gift to the- servants of this Alvar. — Witness whereof our hands: 
Tirumarumarpan of Kurunkudi (signature), Sahkara-Vidangan (signature), Sri-Raman on 
behalf of Yijaiyuran Sabha (holy signature). Thus do I know, Vidangan Sahkaran.” 

Unbounded must have been the self-complaisance of the two good men of those days;. 
Tirumarumarpan and '^Sankara-Vidangan, as they wended their way back from the temple after 
having thus satisfied themselves of the security and permanence of their charitable endowment 
for all time to come. Por, little could they have then dreamt that tbe very stones bearing 
the inscription would come to be pulled asunder and displaced so completely in a subsequent 
structure as to tax our ingenuity and patience in the attempt to piece together and find out 
the meaning of their lithic document. The stones as they are now found forming the 
basement of the mandaiiam give but a chaos of words that do not at all run into one another; 
aud it is by suitable transpositions of their sections that we have been able to extract any 
sense out of them. As for the endowment itself, let us hope that the publication of this 
document will produce no needless qualms of conscience in those who now enjoy the property, 
no doubt on good authority and long possession. As regards the donors, both appear to have 
been men of Kurunkudi or Tirukku^cunkudi in the Tinnevelly District, but long settled in 
Kottar, Neither of their names, Tirumarumarpan* (meaning one "with the goddess of fortune in 
his breast) and Viclaiigan (meaning the unwrought), is now in current use. That one of the 
witnesses to the deed bears the name of the second donor inverted, Vidangan Saiikaran, would 
prpve that the second donor at least was not without issue, and that in ail probability the two 
donors were brothers, so that the signature of the son of the second "was taken as sufficient 
evidence of the consent of the family to their free gift. Nothing else can we now know 
ahoht these generous Vaishnavas of that day. Nor do we know anything of that Sri-Ramaa 
whose holy signature on behalf of the village association was held sufficient to indicate his 
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taiice of tbe gift on tlie part of the temple authorities, In all probabilitj^ he the 
Br'ihman manager of the shrine or the head of the temple servants. Neither of Vijaiyur nor 
of the Nfnichiavaramudaiyra’ temple mentioned in the document have I succeeded hi gathering 
any information. 

It is remarkable that the system of land measurement followed is the one that since the days 

f' PMarAia seems to have been in use in tlie Tanjore District. It is in itself a wonderful system, 
otivi] 1 1 1 1 I 1 

It divides a vili eciual to 6|- acresia into a series of primary fractions g, and 


3 * 20 ’ 

into a tertiary series of g-r 


then into a further series of secondary fractious being of the above series, and again 

of the second, and so on, so that a Ml Ml mundiri of a veli would cover 

81 

tiotlaing more than an infinitesimal portion of space measuring but 

That the lauds in hTiinohiniVl must have been surveyed for revenue purposes iu this fine system 
t measurement sometime before :i35 M. K., the date of oar present inscription,^ is proved by the 
Lsoription of tlie extent of the land endowment in terms of that system. The four pieces said to 

Pave been granted measured one mti which iu current measurement would make ^ of au acre 

or 32^ cents or 2^- paras of land. It will bo curious to know when and by whom this Tanpre 
metliod of Revenue Survey was introduced and carried out in South Trayanooro. It seems to 
me probable tliat it must have been due to some of the successors of Rajaraja, who conquered 
and ruled over South Travaiicore and Tinucvelly in the previous century. No trace of this 
svstem is discoverable in i.hices nearer Trevaudram, nor does it now obtain currency either in the 
Madura or in tho Tiiinovclly Districts, proving thereby (1) that even in the palmiest days of the 
greatest modern Ghola power, places about Trevaudram or north V6uld were not subject to 
forei^ni sway, and (2) that the Ghola power did not last long enough in places to the south ot 
Madura to enable their system of land ineasuremeut to take root iu the country. 

■ On the use of the curious word eiUr (opposite) in tho expression “ the year opposite the 
rear 335 after tlie appearance of Kollam,” about which there has been an apparently endless 
controversy, wc shall eonnnent ou a future occasion, as in this case there “ 
double Tear notation which has given rise to it. “ After the appearance of Ixollam ^ 
neeessakly mean after the foundation ot a town called Kollam - appearance 
apt word to desicnato tlie construction of a city. It may mean here nothing i ^ . . 

the reokonino- by Kollam years came into use.” AYo may, perhaps, note in passing that the king 
of Caloi; aLut tlie Le of this inscription was Vlra-Bavivarman whose name we meet 
with in the following year in an imsoriplioid’ on the walls of this very temp e. 

II. 

Kdttar Inscription, 392 M. E. 

The next rocoi'd in tlic orclw of date is one ongiwfd on the southom well of “ 
in tot of the Chnln,,..n..n. tenH.le in Ka. he. W. h.ve .tod, .eltod to tin, thto 

A good deal of coiifnsion sooum to prevail with regard to that a V‘ii 

BothWinalow and Dr. iliiltascli (seu fool-iioto No. -t, pajfo 02, Vo . . o .0 1 aooordinK to the table giren by 

ie ecinal to 6 mi. But the fon.ier ostimates a rfli as being about 5 aeree. while acooramg the g ^ 

•the latter it ought to bo C^. Here M-iii, oE ooureo, cannot mean the usual fraction of gg. Bvitlon y, ■ e 

whioh Br. HnltzBch girce a. ;,ial to 100 Mi must have been diiferontly ““ “ J “ 

.of that date. No. 72, Vol. I., gives 02 .Vd,ie as making d.iKiO ^tre 70 ^^ square of 12 feet, 

,as well as the divers® oxkxit that a icuZi may cuv or according to Vv > ±.. „jQre modern hut less iur> 

would point to the deeiraWility of sticking to tho fractional .yeteniin preforenee to the inoic 

form measure monts iu fediit and feu/i. _ ^ ^ 

See 6’omtii iJarly Sov$r$ignt of 2VrtV.wcor«, ante, \ ol, !3CXI\. p. • 
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m honour of that great and victorious Cliola king .Rajendra . aZias ^Kul6ttunga, the hero of 
t\iQ Kalin (jattu Far It runs thus. irr— 

2 Tamil 

8 ‘ 


No. 


Tamil 


Text. 


1 Svasti Sri Kolia [m] 392 m=andu lKali-yuga,-varshaiii nMayirattu-muuu^irrti orupatt^Jam=: 
aiidi- 

.2 nii=ediram=[a]ndu viruchchika-nayirru Nahchi-nattu Tiru-kkotta rana Mummndi 
Cholanallur=udaiyar-Ra- 

8 jSndra-Ch61iswa[ra]-mmudaiya maha-devarku .35:6ttarana Cli61a-K6ralaptirattU!" 

kliulatt-ar K^savan^araisu vai- 

4 tta Tiru-naiid[{i]-viiakku Onru IvyiIakk=oni;ukkum Ivan tanta achchu ,ettu Ivv=achch== 
ettuin 

Brahmanaxom kaikkond..u poliyuttaka muttainar-chandratittaYax 


5 Ik-ko[ri]r.[Siva] 
cheluttuv5m 


Translation, 

“Hail ! PrQsperity ! In the year 392 opposite the Kaliyuga year 4317, the §un being in 
^ rischika (Scorpio), (the following agreement is made) : — K^feavan Arasn of Kulattnr^.in 
K6ttar a Z?firs ChdJa-K^raJap-uram arranges for a perpetual lamp to be lit in honour of the 
■^lahad^va of the temple of Rajendrach61isvaram alias the lord of Mummudi-Cholanallur 
otherwise known as holy Kfifctar in NaSchininJu, and pays for the upkeep of this one lamp 
tight acftcAw; and we the Siva-Brahipans of this temple, accepting this sum of , eight acAc7w 
given by this man, promise, out of the interest accruing therefrom, to keep up the, Jight without 
deiaulfc as long as the sun and the moon exist.*’ 

But the pun and the moon of the 'Siva-Brfihmans have, long been set, and no unwelcome ray 
of light .now disturbs the serpents inside. As regards the donor, what sin .he was, thus seeking 
o purge himself of or perchance what blessing to purchase with his eight achahv — an heir of his 
body or success in his trade ? — it is impossible now to find out. That he was no king, thouc^h 
18 bore the name Arasu, is clear from the way in which he is spoken of by the Siva-BrAhmans. 
Ministers of religion generally knowhow to behave well and will never call a king “this man ” 
particularly w^n he pays them acJichu or coins of value. TVhatever an acAcAu was worth it 
will l?e seen that eight of them were epough to yield such interest as to keep up a perpetual 

Indoubt 7°f ’T Z ” ^^ PoUyuttn (feeding by multiplication), and there Sin be 

no_ doubt that It IS from this root that the Malaya.lam word palimi is derived — the transition 
being marked by folisai^ which occasionally turns up in old inscriptions. 

E-6tS? document is the multiplicity of names used for 

■ ol(i name seems to have successfully withstood all, the Ch61a efforts to supersede 
It with their own denominations. It seems to have been one of the peculiar ways of the Chfilal 
of the Parantaka dynasty to commemorate their conquests by altering ,the names of villages 
towns, and provinces so as to flatter their own vanity ; and the consequence was that cS 
geography came to suffer as much from the plague- of homonyms as the Lgs themselves t 
was called Mumniudi-Oh6.1anaimr - the good tpwn of the thrice-crowned 
. . a in honour of Its first Ch&la conqueror— RAjaraja-one of v/ho&e, birMtlas was Mummndi 

On its re-cpnqpest by Rajendra, it became the seat of a shrine called after that famous emperor" 

The tem^TdirK^ ] RAjApdracholisvaram pr simply Ch6J{svaram or ChfilapLm! 

The term pho,la-Kera!apnram, which at the date of this inscription seems to have beL the 
. fiioial designation for Kdtigr, would seem to suggest th at some amicable arrangement subsisted 

M Aiie, Vol, xxry. p. 264 . 
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t tliat time by wbicli the Korala or V6nad prince enjoyed its possession under the 
^ • -i-v of the Ch61as — a conclusion wc have elsewhere^^ pointed out as also otherwise 

siizel'ainiiy oj. 
probable* 

Before passing on to tliG next inscription witli me, I -would request my readers to bear in mind 
use of the perplexing word edir, or “ opposite,” in the phrase recording the date of this deed. 
1161^11 unquestionably means “ equal to ” — “the Kollam year 392 equal or corresponding to 
^^Kali year 4317.” It may be also well to note in passing that this is a flue specimeu of tho 
pr'l^stvlo of inscription's, whore the Tamil-Grantha characters arc freely intermixed with tho 
T ^^"il ones The king of Travancoro about the date of this inscription was Sri-Vlra-Raman 
K&raiayarman whom our Kaclluaiikulam recordsa shews as having been on tho throne just 
three years previously. 

HI. 


K6t;tar Inscription, 396 M. E. 

Tho next inscription I propose to present is one dated 4 years later, and inscribed on tho 
same wall of the same shrine Rajendra-Cholisvaram. It runs thus ; — 

Tamil 


No.|. 


Tamil* 


Text. 


1 Svasti Srt Kallam-tonri 30G m=antln mituna-uriyirru ISrii5oliiuaUii-Tirukkottar=Ana 

mnmmndi-Cholauailu[r] Udaiyar 

2 Irasflndira-OhOltswaram Udaiya MahAdevar ^ri-Koyilir Aihr=ana vikrama 

Ch61apaiT.^iyapu.rattu maiap Paratan mata hlundaiulu- 

3 vitta Kunvam=orinda Pillaiyarku Ivan _ amurtupa(Jikktt tanta achchu 15 

Ivv=achchu patinaiflehum Ikkoyilir siva Bra- 

4 hmanarAu-kaikkonclu poUyfittaka kai-kkoneju nibtal uAluri arisi-yuii-kariyamurtum 

" palakai-talaiyi- 

5 1 alandu flrattu amurtu OheyvippSm=Akavum Ippadi muttAtSyS* nittal nuuan 

' ■ tam=Aka OhandrAtittavar Clxoluttuv6ia=Aka. 

Translatioa, 

.< I Prosneritv ! In tho year 396 after tho appearance of Kollam when tbo sun was 
Hail . '■ I y 1 \ "Pfl of A 1 fti* cii^cLS ^ri!ki*ama“ 

in Gemini (the following ni-rai^emon ' olilatioua to tlm image of 

e™» “ .Vy J M.U,lS.a ot KSjtndmoMlK- 

Kunram hrinda PiUaiyat, set i known as holy KdttAr in NAnchinAdu, 

varam alias the lord of Mummu . ic io_aua ur, ac^ohti given hy this man, shall, 

we the 'Siva-Brahmans of this temple, aeeeptrng this sum of 15 y ^ 

oalof the inlonool nootning “ ,^y tlm snml .1.11 oll.r them .. 

a half of fie. „a a. roq..f«l 

oblatiou. Thus do we proraiso to disoliaige this our aa y y 

the moon and the sun endure. ^ ^ , +nrvfriUic 

•n h nF fhn manner in which idols multiply in temples. 

Here then wo have an illustration of the mann favourite 

The good mother of Malan Paratan, anxious to secure, special mori 7 


21 almte, Vol. XXIV. p. 254. 

22 Ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 008. , . 

23 Tho y or iv at tho ond of this word is an obvious f ^ 

2* This is probably tho plauk placed on tho door-way o . -jjQeied ” 

23 This expression might moan “ after submitting tho amount to bo ohocke 
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deity, set up an image of Kunram Erinda Pillaiyar or ‘ tlie young divinity wlio pierced the 
hill,’ meaning of coarse Subiahmanya witli reference to his destruction of the mountain of 
Krauficha ; and the temple authorities always encouraged the creation of such sub-shrines as it 
invariably tended to increase the temple endowments and to enlarge the establishment under their 
control. In this case, the pious son invested 15 aolicliw for the support of his mother’s favoin-ite 
deity, and since the interest thereon was enough to fetch every onondll and a half of rice 
and vegetables, the amount could not but be regarded as considerable. Even at 12 per cent. 
15 could not have yielded as interest more than 1*8 achoino per year, which, putting aside 

the vegetables, was found enougli to purchase 549 ndUs of rice or over 20 paras of padd}^, assum- 
ing the ndli ol! 396 M. E. to liave corresponded to a mtU of our own times. The acUchu here 
referred to therefore must have ])oen a gold coin certainly worth more than 10 of our modern 
deprecial.ed rupees. Unlike the two previous donors, Paratai} appears to have been a native of 
South Travaneoro itself, as A1Cli% his native village, is a well-known locality in the ISrneil 
TtlUika.^ or, as it w.n,s then called, Raiiasifigaiiallh.r. The term ‘Vikramachdlap^ndiya.puraia 
used as a synonym of Alur is of course another illustration of the persistent Oho la policy of 
creating a geographical noinenclaturo to suit their own vanity. The language of this and the 
[u-evious inscription being in excellent Tamil, we have to suppose either that there were about 
this time learned* men attached to the temple to draft ont such documeuts, or that the 
great Chula conquest of NTmchinad tended to the spread of general knowledge and learning. 
It is likely that this endowment was made like the previous one in the reign of Sri-Vira- 
H^iraan. K^ralavarman of the Kadinangulam inscription.^o 


ON THE DATES OF THPJ SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY PilOFESSOE F. KIELHOEN, C. I. E. j GOTTINOEN. 
(Co'JicZittZed from Vol. XXV > p. 204.) 


Xiocality of the Era, 


Tee earliest genuine inscription, the date of which is explicitly referred to the Saka era, 
is the Badumi cave inscription of S. 500, of the time of the Western Chalukya Mahgalisvara and 
his elder brother Kirtivarman I., No, 13 of my chronological list ;i and the "^list contains 
altogether 15 dates of the Western Chalukyas of Badami, the latest of which is No. S9 of 
53. 679, of the reign of Kirtivarman II. We next have 30 dates^ of the Rashtraktitas of 
M^lkhetJ and the GujarAt branches of the Rashtrakiita family, the first of which is No. 3? of 
S. 675, of the time^ of Daiitidurga, and the last No. 89 of S. 904, which records the day on 
which Indra lY. died. Following upon the inscriptions of the Eashtrakutas, the inscriptions 
of the Western Chaiukyas of Kalyana furnish 41 dates^ of the list, from No. 88 of S 902 
of the time of Taila II„ to No. 198 of 'S. 1106, of the time of SumSsvara lY.'i* ContempoiJ 
neons with some of these dates, we also have 9 dates of the Kalachuryas of K:alya^a^ the 
earliest of which is No. 175 of S. 1079, of the time of Bijjana-Tribhuvanamalla, and the 


3c The unfortunate doath of this valued Native contributor lias brought this paper to an untimely end 

1 Among the dates Nos. 1-12 there are three (of 169, 272 (?}, and 388) from spurious Western 
three (of 400, 415, and 417) from spurious Gurjara inscriptions. The earliest date of the list from a 
Western Gahga inscription is No. 62 of 809. 4,enuino 

» The ohronologioai list actually givoa 85 dates, but throe ot them (Nos. 54. 55 and 61) aro reotonnd 1. 
belonging to the Sflfiras, and one (No. 79) to the ■Western Ganges, while one (No. 60) is not authentic. ” 

3 The number would have been much larger if the Western Chfilnkyas had dated all their insoript’ions in Tears of 
the Sake era. But Vikvainfiditya VI. mostly used an ora of Hs own, the so-ealled Chdluh,ja-Vilcrmma.-„L,-hn 7 
ChUu-kya-7_%krama.ma, or, in other words, had his inscriptions dated in regnal years ; and this practice of quoting 
regnal (and Jovian) years only has boon largely followed by his successors (as well as by the Kalaehuryaa) ^ 

the inscription quoted under No. 137, which, as I now learn is one 
of Somf'SvaralV., dated in &, HH (not 1011). ’ 
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latest No. 197 of S. IlOo, of tlio time of Siu-hana.s The next dynasty to be mentioned 
is that of the Hoysalas of Ddrasamudra of wiiicli the list gives no less than 31 dates from 
No. 139 of ^S. 1025, ofthotimoof Balhila L, to No. 274 of S. 1208, of the time^ of ^Nara- 
siihha III.® And another family which is well represented in the list is that of the Yadavas; 
for we first have 5 dates of the Y^davas of tlie Sduna country, the earliest of xvhich is No, 95 
of S. 922, of the time of Bhillama II.', and the latest No. 160 of S. 1063 (for 1064), of tlio time 
of the MaMsdmanta Seunadeva, and afterwards 32 dates of the Y^Ldavas of DOvagiri from 
No. 207 of S. 1113, of the time of Bhillama, to No. 277 of ^8. 1227, of the time of Uamacliambn, 


The history of the dynasties, hitherto mentioned, lias hoou told from tlieir inwt‘ripi,ions hy 
Dr. Fleet, in his Dynasties of the Kanaresa Districts of the Bombay Presidmnj. Proceeding lo 
the great feudatory families, treated of in the same work, we first have 2] dales of ^lie 
Siiaras C or Sil^ras, or Sil^liaras). Eleven of them are from inscrip lions of the iSiiArns of the 
Northern Koiikaii,^ from No. 54 of S. 7 65 (P), of the time of Pnllasakti, to No, 201 of 1109, 
of the time of Aparaditya; one, No. 98 of "S. 930, is from an inscription of Raftaraja, a Silana 
of the Southern Kohkan ; and 9 dates are from inscriptions of the Silaharas of the Deccan, 
from No, 120 of S. 980, of the time of Marasiihha, to No. 210 of S. 1114, of the time of 
BhOja 11. Of the Eattas of Saundatti there are 7 dates, from No. 88 of S. 902, of the time of 
SantivarmaiijS to No. 233 of S. 1151 current, of the time of Lakshmid^va II. Of the Sindas 
we have the three dates'*^ No. 91 of S. 911 (for 912), of the time of Piilikula, No. 110 of 
S. 955, of the time of Nagaditya, and No. 180 of S. 1084 (for 1085), of the time of Chrivunda 11. ; 
of the KMambas of Hangal tlio two dates No. 124 of S. 990, which is of the time of 
Kirtivarman II., and No. 137 of S. 1111 (not 1011), of the time of Kamadeva ; and of the 
Kadambas of Goa,^<^ the one date No. 176 of S. 1080, of the time of Permadi-Sivachitta. 
Lastly, of the Guttas of Guttal the list contains 8 dates, from No. 194 of S. 1103, which is a 
date of Joyideva I., to No. 256 of S. 1185 curront, of the time of Gutta III. 


To the times, covered by tho dates which are enumerated in the preceding, also belong 
a number of other dates from the south and the eastern coast of India. Thus the list contains 
10 dates of tho Western Gahgas or Gaiigas of Gangav^di, the earliest genuine date of 
which is No. 62 of S. 809, of the time of Satyavakya-Kongunivarma-Permanadi, and 
the latest No. 87 of ^S. 899, of the time of Satyavakya-Kouginiyarma-Ruchamalla-Permanadi. 
Of Anantavarman CliOdagangad&va, one of the Eastern Gahgas of KalihganagaraJ^ the list 
gives four dates, from No. 133 of S. 999 to No. 160 of B, 1U57, We also have four dates of 
the Eastern Clialukyas,^^ from No. 78 of S. 867, of the time of Amma II., to No. 159 of 
S, 1056 (for 1055 current ?), of the time of Kulottuiiga Cliodadeva II. ; three dates of the 
K^katiya dynasty of VYorangal, No, 179 of B. 1084, of the time of Rudrad6va, and 

Nos. 234 and 247 of S. 1153 and 'S. 1172 current, of the time of Ganapati ; and three dates, 
Nos. 241, 242 and 244 of S. 1160, 1161, and 1165, of a king IlAjara jade va, who may belong 
to the Cla6}a dynasty 

® Tho list contains two later dates which profess to be taken from Kalachurya inscriptions, No. 200 of llOS, 
and No. 204 of &. 1110 curront j but those dates belong to a time when the rule of the Kalachuryaa apparently had 
come to an end. 

® A later date of tho same king, No. 278 of 1228 (?), is quite incorreot ; but dates of the Hoysala dynasty 
which are later than 1208 are furnished by tho inaoriptions published in J^p. Oarn. Part I. 

To these also belongs the date No. 56 of Milnivanidevar&ja, the year of which Dr. Pleet now takes to be 9S2 
(not 782). 

* An earlier date, No. 60 of 797, of the time of Prithvirelma, is by Dr. Fleet regarded as plainly not 
authentic, so far, at loast, as PjrithylrAma is concerned. 

^ The two dates Nos. 80 and 81, of i^. 872 current and 872 expired, which profess to be of the time of the Sinda 
Permfi^i I., are by Dr. Fleet considered quite impossible dates. ' 

1® Of the Kildambas of Groa we possess 5 dates in which the era of the Kaliyuga is used (from K. 4270 to K. 4348). 

Earlier Gangas of Kalihganagara use an era of their own. 

'^2 Some of the Eastern Ohalukya inscriptions are dated in rCgnal years, but the majority of them give no years 
M all. ' 

Some Saka dates of Chola kings I have given in Fp. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 68 ff. 
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Of the first licUf of tlie IStli century of the Saka era we have remarkably few dates. After 
the middle of the 13th centary a large number of dates is furnished by the inscriptions of the 
kings of Vijayanagai'a, Of the first dynasty of Yijayanagara we have 32 dates, from No. 282 
of B. 1261 ('for 1262), of the time of Ilaiihara I., to No. 321 of S. 1392, of the time of 
Viriipaksha I. Of the second dynasty there are 28 dates, from No. 323 of S. 1430 (for 1431), 
of the time of KiishnarAja, to No. 356 of B. 1488, of the time of S adasivaraya.^^ And of the 
third dynasty (of Karnata) we have 9 dates, the first of which is No. 359 of B. 1497, of the 
time of Brirangaraya I., and the last No. 371 of B. 1566, of the time of Brirangaraya II, 
The other dates of the same or later times, which it is unnecessary to enumerate in detail, are 
mostly from records of the N^yakas of V^ltlr, of the kings of Maistlr and Coorg, and of the 
SStupatis of RamnatJ. 

The dates mentioned in the above comprise about four-fifths of the whole list. All these 
and about 60 other dates from inscriptions of subordinate chiefs and from private records are 
from that part of India which, speaking generally, would be soutk of a straight line, dra^wn 
from the mouth of the Narbada on the west to the mouth of the Mahanadl on the 
east, 15 es^cepting perhaps the extreme south of the peninsula. In that part of India, therefore, 
the toaka era is shewn by the dates collected to have been principally used, and there we find 
the earliest dates which are distinctly referred to it. But we have a few dates to prove that, 
from comparatively early times, the era occasionally was used, sometimes by the side of 
local eras, also in other and widely distant parts of India. Thus the date of the second Prasasti 
of Baijnath, No. 45, of apparently ^S. 726, is from the extreme north of India, where, to judge 
from the date of the first Prasasti of Baijnath, people ordinarily used the Saptarshi era. ' The 
De6gadh inscription of Bhajacl^va of Kanaujic in the body of the inscription is fully dated 
according to the Vikrama era, but at the end the expired years (784) of the Baka era also 
are given. The date No. 68 of S. 836 is from Eastern Kathiavad ; the date No. 161 of S. 1059 
from the Gaya district of Bengal, and the date No. 227 of ‘b. 1141 from the Tipperah district 
of the same province. In the Zeitsclirifb d, Deiitschen Morg, Ges, Yol. XL. p. 45, Dr. Uultzsch 
has published a copper-plate inscription from Assam, dated in S. 1107; and in the Journal, 
JBeng, As, Soc, Yol. XLIII. P. I, p. 322, there is a copper-plate inscription from Chittagong, 
w-ith the date ^alo-abdah 1165. Finally, the chronological list also gives some dates from 
Cambodia, the earliest of which is No. 18 of S. 546 (from an inscription which also contains 
the date No. 14 of S. 526), and five dates from Java, the earliest of which is No. 35 of S. 654 
and the latest No. 290 of S. 1295. * * 


Nomenclature of the Era. 

What strides one at once in looking oTer the dates of the lists, and what distinguishes 
these dates in a remarkable manner from those of the other principal eras.i? is this that, with 

34 The year of the date No. 3oS, which is given as 1192 or 1482, prohahly is really 1485. 

^ stated that, speakiiif? generally, down to about A. D. 1300, the use of the 

Viferama e™ was confined to that portion of India which would be included by straight lines drawn from the mouth 
of the Ivarbada to Gaya, from Gayfi to Delhi, and from Delhi to the Kunn of Cutoh, and by the line of coast from 
le unn of Cutch back to the mouth of the NarbadA. Towards the west, therefore, the Vikrama era would 
T T° ”1 NarbadS and the Saka era south of that river. More towards the east the 

i i+i! 1 iVn a-i’® principally used are separated by the tract of country in which during 

the nth and 12th centuries A, D. we find the Kalaohuri-Chfidi era employed. 

’6 See ante, Vol. XIX. p. 28, No. 30. 

Of ’"‘r” explicitly referred to the M.llaya-Vikrama era. 

^ f utmost 7 or 8 are (by the .expressions &upt.i,ivayd,i<im nripa-saUamdnMz rajyS 

hUasy-miiivarddharnun',, Crupta-praiMld ffanandzli viilMya, Gupia.mhh Mia . . . , Guvta-nripa-rdna-ihuUau 

aua (?[aa]pf3 ?) more er less distinctly referred to the Gupta era, and only 5 of Ihe laTest dates con^n the 

hat”Cn^Lterrod Of 41 dates which, some of them with more or less probability, 

•Dhraae ^ ^ XyT-lacbun-Chedi era, only four dates (of the years 893, 896, 898 and 910) contain the 

9091 whLh te ^ two c!.-vtes (of the years 919 and 933) have and in one date (of the year 

mo et lts p oSf ® r CkOai.caskta. In the 20 dhes which - here also! with 

probability - have been assigned to the Harsha ora. the name of this era is nowhere alluded to. 
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insignificant exceptions, all are explicitly referred to the era to which they belong. Of 
the 400 dates of my clironological list only five do not contain tlie word 'Sa/ca or its derivative 
^dka. And even as regards these five dates, the alosence of the word 'Saka from the two dates 
No. 23 of S. 589 and No. 299 of S. 1317, which are in verse, may he said to be due to the 
exicrencios of the metre ; the date No. 7 of the year 388 is altogether carelessly worded and 
is, moreover, from a spurious record ; the reading of the date No, 54, 'mm'ua [765]/ is somewhat 
doubtful; and in the date No. 199, wdiich I have given as ‘ samvaiu 1107/ the word samviitn 
is preceded in the original by one or two effaced alcsharas which, might well be taken to 
represent the word 'Salca.^^ 

Now, among the various expressions, employed by the writers to indicate what era they are 
folIowdng,2<5 there are five whieh are principally used. They are 'Saha (or Saham'ipa)4:dla,^'^ 
Saha-varshhlLV^at'UesJm, 'Sahatiripa-hdl-dtUa’Samvatsara, the simple Saha-varsha, and the phrase 
Sdlivdhana-saha or some modification of it. 

Saka‘Mla,23 ‘the time (or era) of the Saka {or Sakas, or Saka king or kings)/ occurs 
first in the Western Chalukya date No. 16 of ^S. 532, where it stands in the Nominative case 
and is followed by the Nominative varsha4atd.ni dvdtrm{trm)kmi. We also have 'Saha- 

hdlcirh, \vithoi\t a word for ‘year,’ in No. 117 of S. 973; 'Sakahdla-samvatsara in No. 33 of 
S. 631 and No. 37 of S. 673 (herewith vijatUa) ; Saliahdla-gat-dbddh in No. 45 of 8. 726 (?); 
Sahadi(^amgal-vaTshml in No. 71 of 8. 840 ; 'Sahaiinpa-hdle {sampr agate), wdtbout a word for 
‘ year,’ in No. 65 of 8. 824 ; Sahanripa-hdlasyayVjit'hoat a word for ‘ year/ in No. 220 of 8. 1131 ; 
and Sahanppa4idldd=drahhya ( varshesJm , . . nioritteshu ) in Nos. 206 and 210 of 8. 1112 
and 1114. Besides we find, in dates which are in verse, ydti Icdli SaJcdihum, without a word for 
‘year,’ in the date No. 24 of 8. 589, from Cambodia ; 'Saha4idUshv=>atUesliii^ without a word for 
‘year,’ in No. 60 of 'S. 797; Saha-hdldchgat’dhdd'ndm in No, 77 of 8. 867; Sahdvampdla- 
7j;ata.am, without a word for ‘year,’ in No. 89 of 8. 904; SahaMlasya Wipaiaii, a 

word for ‘ year ’ in No. 126 of 8. 991 ; Sahabliiipdla-hdlasya (with varsha) in No. 172 of 8. 1075 ; 
and Saha-nnpasya kdU (varshdshu vrittSshu) in No. 279 of 8. 1236, 

Sa'ka-vaTs]i^sliv=atit6s'hLU, ‘ when • . . years of the 8aka (or Hakas, or Saka years) had 
passed,’ or ‘after the expiration of . . . Saka years,’ occurs first and is chiefly used in the 

inscriptions of the Western Chalukyas of Badami. The earliest genuine date of the list-® 
which contains this phrase is No, 26 of S. 611, and the latest No. 171 of 8, 1073. Instead of 
atUesliu we occasionally, in altogether five dates, have samatUisliu, vyatUdshu, aiikrdntdslm and 
gateshu ; and three inscriptions from Java have the Gompomid Sahamrsh-dtita* Before 'S. 1000 
the expressions grouped under this head occur in 16 dates, and after 8. 1000 in 6 dates the 
years of three of which (No. 168 of S. 1065, No, 171 of S. 1073, and No. 267 of fo. 1199) 
have been shewn to be really current years. 


A third similar date is that of the Trivandrum inscription of Sarviihgan2.tha, of the [Saka] year 1296, which 
also is in verso ; see Fp. Vol. IV. p. 203. That in the inscriptions from Cambodia there are several dates (in 
verse) which contain neither a reference to the era employed in them nor even a word for ‘ year, has been stated 

ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 181, note 1. . . . j. a 

19 The date No. 199 is from an inscription of the Aparfiditya, and another inscription of the same Apara- 
ditya (date No. 201) undoubtedly has the phrase jSa7ca-sa?hmfu. That the word sa^h^ai, without gaH is used to 
denote years of the Saka era, when a date, after having been given in words, is repeated in figures, wi e s ewn 

^ My remarks hero throughout refer to those dates only of which I have been able to ^certain the exact 
wording, about 300 dates of my chronological list, commencing with the earliest genuine data o. o 
With what follows, compare Dr. Fleet’s valuable paper ‘ On the Nomenclature of the principal Hindu eras, ante, 

VokXII. p. 207fe. , . IT • 

In a few dates avanip&la, hM‘pdla and bMpaii are substituted for wyipa, especial y in ve^e. ^ « 

9a Compare the corresponding expressions Jifdloua-Hla and (equiva en o up a ^ a in ae 

of the Vikrama and Gupta eras. In some dates Baiba- Mia must be translated by ^ year ^(or years) ^ ® ^ 

A Western Ohalnkya date of k 608, not included in the chronological list, which also contains the phrase 
Salta-vatsMshv^aUtkli'^, is given anie, Vol. VII, p. 112. ^ 
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Sakanppa-kai-atita-saiiLvatsara,^*^* ‘ years jpassed since the time (or of the ei*a) of tin; 
Siika king (or kings),’ we meet first in the date No. 38 of S. 679, which is from an inscription 
I one of the RaslitrakiUas of Gujarat, and of the 46 dates which contain the phrase half thc' 
!. umber are from inscriptions of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. Three other dates, instead of 
Ml-dtUa, have hdl-dh'dnia ; one has atUa-Mla, and two omit the word samvatsara ; two havt' 
SfdHihlidptd-dkrdiita-samvcdsara^ one has 'Salmnfijpa-lvcd-dtitair-varsJia-sataih, and one 'Sakanripa- 
hdddtUti salceJ^^ The latest of the dates which contain any of these expressions is No. 221 (.t 
S. 1135, and of a total of 56 dates 45 are earlier and 11 later than S. 1000. The years of two of 
rliese dates (No. 107 of S. 948 and No. 140 of S. 1032) have ben shewm to be current years. 

Baka-varsha^Q (without atUa)^^ the year of the Saka (or Sakas)’ or ^ 'Sakayear ’ occurs first 
hi the date No. 72 of "S. 851, from a Riislitrakuta inscription. It is mostly used in inscriptioiis 
* he language of which is Kanarese, wdiere we have 'SaJia^varsha (or -varisliay or ■’Varitsha),. 
Saka-varsliaui (or -varusJiarh'), 'Saka-varshada, 'STimat’Sahavarsha, ^n-Sakavar-nsha, '^dri‘Vijciy& 

' hiriidayadSahzvcm^^ etc. In Sanskrit inscriptions, where the expression is used comparatively 
vorely, we have 'Scika-varsha-^ t^aka-varsM and 'Sr^dSahavarshe, and also 'Salca-varsJie vartamcv,id 
■"V pravartamdnQ (in No. 250 of S, 1175 expired and No. 296 of S. 1307 eccpirad)^ and Mva- 
r(rr,dhM=^drahliy (in No. 240 of B. 1160 current). Counting those dates of the list of whicl; 
1' know the exact wording, I find that the phrase occurs 47 times between S. 1000 and S. 1200. 
1,7 times before B. 1000, and 18 times after S. 1200, 

Disregarding as suspioioiis the two dates Nos. 187 and 193 of B. 1095 and B. 1103, 
niid the name Ba^liv^hana, for which in verse we also have S^livtoa, for the first time in tlic 
h.ate No. 265 of S. 1194, from an inscription of the D^vagiri-yadava Ramachandra, and liavo 
if also in the date No. 269 of S. 1200, from an inscription at Srayana-Belgola, and in the date 
No. 275 of B. 3212, which is from another inscription of the DSvagiri-y^dava Ramachandi’a, 
After that we meet it again in the date No. 283 of B. 1276, from an inscription of Bukkarfi 3 -a 1. 
of Yijav’anagara, and from that time it occurs frequently’, especially in the inscriptions of the 
second dynasty of Yijayanagara, but also in those of other rulers of Southern India, In prose, the 
plu'ases made use of are 'Sdlivdhana^saha (also with S7d- or M<-jaydhhy%idaya-7iripa- prefixed to it), 
’'Sdiivdhana^i-akavarsha (also with m-, or sn-jaydhhyudaya^^ or sri’^ijaydhliyudaya'^), and 
Sdlivdhana'-sak-‘dbddh (in No. 394 of B. 1731) ; in verse w^e have 'Sah-dbdd ISdlivdhasya (in No. 293 
of B. 1301, etc.), sn-Sdlivdhe yate sdM (in No. 302 of S. 1321), and 'Sdlwdhana-mnfita-saka-- 
'varsha (in No. 340 of S. 1460).28 This last expression shews that the sense, which the phrases 
iidficdhana-saha and 'Sdlwdha^ia-sakavarsha came to convoy to a Hindu, was that of ‘ the year 
:'<t the era of (or established by) Bulivaliana,’ but it may be doubted whether this meaning was 
distinctly present to the minds of those who first used the phrases. I rather believe that the 
imme of Brdivahana, as that of a personage famous in Southern India, was prefixed to the 
ordinary 'Sakd and ‘ in the Saka year,’ simply in imitation of the nanmof YikramA- 

ditya in the Yikrania elates, and feel sure that the addition of the name to the current phrasoj 


I i-ire tills separately, because rb is a more iGclmical and standing' phrase than the expressions enumerated 
In dates of the Tilwama era we have a corresponding’ phrase {Vikran%0.r7canrl%iadc{U-dUta-satiivat- 
. .vvc.) first in a Kachchliai^aglu'lta inscription of V. 3161 ; au^e, Vol. SV. p. 202. 

- ido. 3C/7 of 1105, where the word saJio clearly is used in the sense of ‘year’ ; see ante, Yol. SiTX p. 24. 

T'7e have no corresponding technical phrase ViJirama-varslia ; hub from about the beginning of the 
Ibfcl. century o£ the Yikrama era we freciiiently in Vikrama dates find slid, or sam , . .rafsht, 

■’.vitL Tjhe figures for tne years between sainvai or smii arid varslid , and here the terms iia'i'iLvai and tjam uiidoubtodly 
iM'i* meant to refer the dates to the Vikrama ora, as distinguished from the Saka era. • 

Here ^a7<.'a-var$]i.a can only moan ‘ the commencement of the Saka orad 

Jji an inscription of S. 15G3 (for 15G9) in JUp, Cam, Parti, p. CG, No. 108, wo also have MUvMmTu-Cihhyi' 
"aib-s and in dates of mnnuscrii:)ts varshe ‘B'-'lilvCiJiana-janmatah. According to il) 7? dr way a?* J'9i5cr, p. 153, an Udaypnr 
iTisci'iption of V, 1770 ==:S, 1035 has ^al: a'varlisasya BdiUvtiharLa'hliupat'jh, but this c?.n hardly be correct. That the 
tdXMliana--salea, in quite modern times, is not confined to the south of India, is shown by some dates, 
yiyon in my 'note on the Saptarahi era, ante, Yol. SX. p. 152. 
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was c!.spccially suggested by the dates of tlie Oliaulukyas of Anliihad,2o with whom wo know 
tlio Yadavas of DSvagiri, in whose dates \Ye first find the name 'Sfilivahana, to have been in clr.s. 
coliiact. 

lu addition to these standing phrases, which are used in about 200 ont of 300 dates we 
have a variety of other expressions which are employed more rarely. Those of them that 
ticcur chiefly ia prose may be grouped under the heads of 'Saka-nrixjati ( or Sahanrijja ysam- 
vatscmif the simple Sccl'o, and 'Saha-scwtvat, 

Sakanripati-samvatsara^ ‘ years of the Saka king (or kings),’ we have in the Western 
Ciialukya date iSTo. 17 of S. 534, 'Satanri2Hiti-sa})ivatsara-saiesJm . , , atUeshu ; and bhna- 

nrijja-iiamvatsara in No. 49 of 'S. 735 and No. 90 of S, 904, Balmnri];ja-smmalsaresliu . . 

vyatUdsliu or tjatoslm, and in No. 214 of S. 1117, whei'o (against the rules of grammar) thu 
text litis 'SahanHpa-sarhvatsa7'am:=drahhyaJ^ Instead of samvatsara the (poetical) word auda is 
used iu No. 227 of S. 1141, whore we have 'Salca-nripat6r=atUd ahddk (as well as in the spurious 
Wosteni Ohalukya date No. 10 of S. 411, which has '^ahanrijD-dbdeshu, , * , vyaUteshu'), 

Sak5 we find first, in verse, in the date No. 25 of S. 598^1 from Cambodia, and afterwards 
in the prose dates No. 190 of S. 1096, No. 263 of S. 1193, and No, 372 of S. 1570 ; and, with 
yatOi iu No. 298 of 'S. 1313. Instead of it, we have 'Saha in Nos. 237 and 238 of S. 1157 and 
1158, and (in a compound and inverse) in No. 317 of S. 1355; and Saint iu No. 243 uf 
S. 11G2, No. 253 of 'S. 1182, No. 254 of S. 1183, No. 276 of S. 1222, and No. 277 of S. 1227 
(hero written >Sia/j2i)' Since, with the exception of No. 238, srt-'Saka 1158 varsM, and No. 253, 
hd-Saku 1182 varshd, none of these dates contains any separate word for ^year, ’ SaM, as well 
as Saha and Salcu^ can only be translated by ^ in the Saka year.’ 

Saka-saiiivat, ^ in the Saka year,’ occurs rarely, and is apparently foreign to the south of 
India.^2 We find it in the dates Nos, 67 and 68 of S. 832 and 836, which are both from 
Gujarat ; in No. 56 of ''S. 982 ( not 782), from an inscription of the Siliiras of the Northern 
Koiikan ; and in Nos. 126 and 16G of S. 991 and 1063 (for 1064), two dates of the Yildavas 
of Seiinadesa. It is also used, when the date is repeated in figures, in the date No. 174 of 
S. 1078 of the Sihlra Mallikarjuna. Instead of it, we have 'Sa-ha-sarkvaUi in the date No. 201 of 
S. 1109 of the Silflra Apariiditya, and perhaps also in the date of the same king No. 199 of 
S. 1107. The fuller expression 'Saha-samvatsara would seem to occur only in the date No. 246 
of S. 1171 of the DGvagiri-Yadava Krishna, 

The expressions which remain occur almost exclusively in verse. The most common of 
them, in the order in which they appear first, are Sak-dbcld, 'Sake, Sak-abde, and 'Saha-vatsar&, 

Sak-abda, ' in the year of the Saka ( or Sakas),’ we find, everywhere in verse, in the dates 
No. 19 of S. 548 from Cambodia, No. 152 of S. 1045, No. 161 of S. 1059, No. 399 of S. 1315, 
and No. 300 of ^S. 1317. Iu verse wo also have 'Saheisy-dhde in No. 310 of S. 1346, SaMlda- 
hluiji samaye in No. 280 of S. 1236, and Bah-dbcUsliu gatdslm in No. 376 of S. 1601 ; and iu 
prose, Suh-dbdilsliv-ulU^^ in No. 245 of S. 1171, and Sa{ba)ham=d{a)bcla in No. 97 of S. 928. 

J31k5, ‘in tlie Saka year,’ occurs, in verse, in tlio dates No. 20 of S. 550 from Cambodia, 
No. llo of S. 972, No. 156 of S. 1050, No. 192 of S. 1099, No. 234 of S. 1153, No. 294 of 
S. 1301, No. 306 of S. 1332, No. 319 of S. 1377, No. 333 of S. 1450, and No. 341 of S. 1461 ,• and, 
ru prose, in No. 219 of S. 1128 (for 1129), and No.' 236 of B. 1156. With the exception of the 
date No. 3o6 which has vuTshd, none of these dates contains a separate word for ‘ year.’ 


, 8oe Vol. 'XX. ij. 405. ■ 

Tho tirAn,niL;:j ia tho Raino aw that of 'Baha-varshdil-drabhya, given above. 

Thi'j dato shows that is by no means a late expression; the same applies to the term S-VctJ which will be 
given below. 

‘h 'rua (jorroBponcling phrase occurs in nine Chaultihya inscriptions. European scholars now 

generally apeak of the fiaka years (i^ B'dca-sa^iivat, a practice which I have followed myself; but there can bo no 
doubt that Saka-vardia would be a more suitable expression. 
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Sak-abd§, ‘ in tlie Baka, yeai',’ we have, in verse, in No, 133 of B. 999, hTo. 134 of S. 1001, 
No. 247 of B. 1172, No. 286 of S. 1278, and No, 292 of B. 1300 ; and, in 2 :)rose, in No. 135 of 
S, 1003. In verse we also find 'Sdke^hde in No. 313 of S. 1348, 'Sdke~hdahe in No. 301 of 
S. 132n, and 'Sdh<lhddndm hoyNo, 15^ of S. 105G 5 and in prose, Bdk-ubdesliu in No. ICO 
of S. 1057. 

Ba] 5 :a-vatsar §5 ^ in the year of the Baka (or 'Sakas), occurs, everywhere in verse, 33 in 
No. 353 of B. 1478, No. 361 of B. 1506, No. 364 of B. 1523, No, 400 of B. 1556, No. 368 of 
B. 1558, and No, 371 of S. 1566 ; and Baha-t^atsareshu, in verse, in No. 104 of S. 944, and in 
prose, in No. 146 of S. 1040. 

Besides we find, in dates which are in verse, 'Salmidra-varslie , ‘in the year of the Baka king 
(or kings),’ in No. 18 of S, 526 and 546 from Cambodia; samdm samaiUdsu 'Sakdndm—api 
bkJlhhujdmf ‘ when . . . years of the Baka kings had passed,’ in No. 21 of B. 556 ; iSahapati-- 

sai'iiay-dhde, ‘ in the year of the time (or era) of the Baka king (or kings),’ in No. 22 of S. 58G 
fvom 0^mhodiidti\hdhfmdTe=tigate . * . ‘ when the year . , . of the Baka king 

(or kings) had passed,’ in No. 35 of S. 654 from Java; -ahcle 'Saka-samaye^ ‘in tho 
year ... in the time (or era) of the Baka (or Bakas),’ in No* 78 of B. 867 ; varsMndm 
‘years of the Baka king,’ in No. 228 of B. 1144; -saran-mifS 'Saka-nripe, 
‘ when (the time from) the Baka king 'svas measured by , . . years,’ in No. 281 of S. 1236 ; 

and, in a compound and without a word for ‘year,’ sn-'Sakabhupati- in No. 316 of S. 1353. And 
finally we have in prose, in the earliest genuine date of the list, No. 13 of S. 500, 'Sahanripaii- 
rdjyddhisMka-saihoatsaresJiv^atikrdntSshU) ^ Yflien . . , yeai’S had passed since the coronation 

of the Baka king.’ 

Where, after having been given in words, a date (or the number of years of a date) is 
repeated in figures, these figures are preceded by samvat in eight dates, the earliest of which 
is No. 37 of S. 675 and the latest No. 138 of S» 1016, and three of which are from inscrijDtions 
of the Bilaras of the Northern Koiikan. Other terms, used in the same way, are sam in the date 
No. 38 of B. 679, samvatsardh in No. 95 of S. 922, scimvatsardnmi in No. 73 of S. 855, samvat- 
aarakth in No. 55 of S. 775 (for 773), sauimtsara-satani^^ (followed by 735 ) in No. 50 of S. 735, 
Sahu in No. 136 of B. 1008, 'Sdha in No. 161 of S. 1059, ^aha-sanivat in No. 174 of S. 1078 (froin 
a Silara inscription), and ^aha-varsha in No, 316 of B. 1353. In No. 61 of S. 799 and nine 
other dates the figures are not preceded by any word for ‘ year,’ and in the dates Nos. 264 and 
267 of S. 1194 and 1199 the numeral figures precede the numerical words by which the year of 
the date is exiDressed. 

From the above we see that, ever since the earliest date of S. 500, the era with which w© 
are dealing has been uniformly described as that of the Baka or Bakas, or, what really is the 
same,^® of the Saka king or kings, but that none of the phrases enumerated contains any sugges- 
tion as to who those Sakas were, or what particular Saka king or kings those, who first used 


Tlio corresiDonding pbrasG also, is only nsod in verso. 

3* With this samvatsara-iatdnij in which the wordt'ata of com'se is superfluous, WG may compare the expression 
.siVjiwaisaTa-Htangal in dates which are in Kanarese, e, g. in No. 74 of S. 856. Compare also, in Vikrama dates, 
minvatsaya~saC-‘a)ta 7iava-sai^a)ta in Ep, Ind, Yol. I. j). 173, 11. 2 and 4, and p. 174, 11. 8 and 11, and the similarly 
redundant use of the word saJiasra in * sa^hvaisaTa-saJiasra 1049,' ibid. p. 81, 1. 26. See, moreover, the date of the 
Nausari plates of the Chalukya PulaMsir^lja, * sathvatsar a-Ma 400 90' {Vienna Or. Congress, Arian Section. 
p. 234), 1. 48), with which we may compare the date of an unpublished inscription at Jodhpur, which ha 
sarhvaclichhara-M^shu, followed by a numerical symbol for one of the hundreds (perhaps 300). In my opinion, we 
have an abbreviation of this in the mwmt 6'« of the Eat A inscription of the Sdmanta Ddvadatta 

(ante, Vol, XIV. p. 46), the date of which I would road ‘ samvat Sa 847 MCigha-sudi 6.' 

The years of the Malava- Vikrama era are described both as years ‘ according to the reckoning* of the 
M lavas ^'i^d as years ‘of the Malava lords’; see ante, Vol. XX. p. 404. — Some stress has been laid on the fact 
that m the date of S. 500 the coro^iation of tho Saka king is spoken of, but I fail to see the particular value of. 

^ years of a king were his rdJydhhishSIcasa^fivatsara (as they are called e. g. in the 

date No. 17 of B. 534), It was only natural to describe ‘ the years of the ^akaking ’ as Ms rdjy6.hMshdha'>8ajhvatsara, 
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terms like Sakanripa, were thinking of. It is true that in a considerable number of dates the 
earlier phrases by which the years of the era were denoted are preceded by the proper 
name ‘Salivahana ’ ; this name, however, occurring, as it does, in late dates only, would not be 
expected to reveal the true origin of the era, and its connection with the era has been instly 
considered to be quite inappropriate.^^ ^ 

Under tkese circumstances, I can only draw attention to another peculiar feature in the 
wording of the given dates, by which, taken as a whole, they are clearly distinguished from the 
dates of other eras, and which may, at least, enable us to connect them with some of those 
earlier dates of inscriptions, the exact relation of which to the well-known eras is open to dis- 
cnssiou. I refer to the frequency with which, in the given Saka dates, the term ‘ year > 
is rendered by the word varsha, 

Down to S. 1200 we have about 150 genuine dates, in prose, and here we find tlie word 
for ‘ year ' to be varsha in about 90 dates, and sanivatsara in 60 dates.^^ On the other hand in 
tbe case of the Vikrama era the word varsha, down to V. 1200, appears in three dates only 
out of 123, and two at leasts® of those three dates are in verse ,* of 71 Gupta-Valahhi dates 
down to the Gnpta-Valabhi year 900, only four contain the word varsha, and all four are in 
verse ; 39 and in the dates of the Kalachuri-Ohedi and Harsha eras varsha does not occur at all. 
The regular, technical word for ‘ year ' in the dates of these four eras is samvatsara or some 
abbreviation of it, and the great preponderance of the word varsha in the technical Janguao'e of 
the "Saka dates must, no doubt, be regarded as a distinguishing feature of the Saka era. 

Now an even more pronounced difference in the nse of the words sa^hvatsara and varsha (or 
their Prakrit equivalents) is noticeable in the earlier dates known to us. In the dates of the 
inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka and Yasud^va the word for ‘year’ everywhere is satfivat- 
sara^ savatsara^ or sa^h ; and in those of the Satavahanas or Andhrabhrityas we have 
saihvachkara^ savachhara, or sava throughout.^^^ But no such word appears in the inscriptions 
of the Western Ksbatrapas. In an inscription of the son-in-law of Nahapana, (ArohceoL 
Surv, of West. India, Yol. lY, p. 102, No. 9) we have vase 40 2 and vase 40 1 in one of a 
minister of his {ibid, p. 103, No. 11), vase 40 6; in the Junugadh rock inscription of Rudra- 
daman (aw-te, Yol. YIL p. 259), varshe dvisaptatitame ; in the Gunda inscription of his son 
Rudrasimha {Blidvnagar Inscr, p. 22), varshe tri attar a- sate ; in the Jasdhan (Gadha) 
inscription of his son Rudras^na (ibid,'), varsM 100 20 7 ; and in the Mulavasara inscription 
of another RudrasSna (ibid. p. 23), varshe 200 50(?) 2. In the dates of the Western 
Kshatrapas, therefore, and in them only, the word for ‘year’ everywhere is varsha 
(or its Prakrit equivalent), and this circumstance seems to me to connect these dates 
in an nnmistakeable manner with the dates which are distinctly referred to the Saka era, in 
which the word varsha decidedly predominates. In fact, the way in which varsha is used both 
in the dates of the Western Kshatrapas and in the Saka dates universally so called, tends, in 
my opinion, to support the views of those scholars who Lave assigned the former to the 
Saka era, on historical grounds ; and leads me to consider my list of dates as a continuation 
of the series of dates, from the year 41 to the year 310, which are furnished by the 
inscriptions and coins of the Western Kshatrapas. — This is all the information which 
I can derive from the Saka dates themselves. 

It will be sufficient to refer the reader to Dr. Bhandarkar’s 'Ewrl/ij History of the De/cJcan, 2nd ed. p. 37. 

Above, it bas been already shewn that, among the usual technical phrases, ^akovcershMvaUthhu pxeoedQs 
the phrase 

I am doubtful about the date of the Bijayagadh pillar inscriptiou of Viehnuyardhana of the year 428, Gupia 
Inscr, p, 253 ; the two other dates are those of the Dholpur iuseription of Chan(Jamah^dna of the year 898 (SSeitschr, 
Hmtsch. Morg, Qes, Yol. XL. p. 39), and the Q-hatayfi-la inscription of the PratWra Khkkuka of the year 918 (Jour. 

As. /8oc. 1895, p. 516). 

The dates of the years lOS, 188, 141 and 165, Gupta, Inscr, pp. 258, 61, 67 and 89. 

. Another difference between these dates and those of the Western Kshatrapas is this that the former (with the 
exception of one date which quotes a Macedonian month} are all season-dates, whereas the latter all quote the 
ordinary lunar months. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

BY R. C. TEMPLE. 

Preface. 

I HAVE kept by me for years the notes from which the articles on ‘‘Carrency and Coinage 
among the Burmese have been compiled in the hope of being able to complete them for publica- 
tion ; but I have found, as so many others have found before me, that advancement in the 
public service involves an ever-increasing otficial demand upon one’s time, and I fear it is hope- 
less for me to even utilise the contents of the library I have specially purchased for the purpose 
of gathering together all the available information on the subject, But as my notes contain 
much that is, so far as I am able to ascertain, new to students and therefore worth publishing, 

1 have determined to print the articles resulting from them for what they may be wmrth, 
incomplete as tliey are. 

My notes cover the following points, which I propose now to take up in separate chapters. 

I will first discuss cniTCncy amongst the peasantry, including that of chipped bullion, with its 
eixects on the people and their methods of valuation. These will be followed by some remarks 
cm the age of bullion currency in Burma, on the terms used for “ coin,” and on barter and 
exchange. In the Second Chapter I propose to remark on the bullion weights of the Far East, 
and in the Third to describe what I have called “ lump currency,” i. e., the use of the metals in 
mere lumps — silver, gold, lead, tin, and spelter — , and stamped lumps and irregular tokens, 
This will lead in the Fourth Chapter to a consideration of the coin of the realm introduced by 
Kings Bodop'aya, Dilindon, and Tliibo, with remarks on the Mandalay Mint and the effigies on 
the coins. In the Fifth Chapter, I will discuss ^‘coin” as distinguished from ‘‘coin of the 
realm,” — a very interesting point in Burma, as it involves a study of the tokens and spelter 
money used by the people, and of the curious tcmiglbin% currency of Upper Burma. And, 
lastly, I will discuss in the Sixth Chapter the not unimportant points for numismatists of 
forgeries, “ pagoda medals,” jettons, and charms. 

CHAPTER L 
DISSERTATION. 

1 , 

Preliminary Remarks.^ 

I found, soon after my arrival in Upper Burma in 1887, that great interest attached to 
the coinage and curreiicy of the country, as no coinage, properly so called, had existed 
before 1861,2 j -^yas therefore living among a people of considerable civilisation, who had but 
recently been introduced to the use of coins, who must consequently be familiar with methods 
of barter in bullion and of trade without coinage, and amongst whom must be many relics 
of pre-coinage days. My official duties were many and engrossing, and I had very little 
leisure to devote to coin collecting, or to the study of local customs ; but I was so fortunate as 
to gather specimens of currency sufiSLcientin number and complete enough to illustrate 
what may be called the whole evolution of coinage. These are now in the British 
Museum, to the authorities of which I am indebted for the careful production of the fine plates 

1 Three letters publislied in 'tlieicatZemi/ for 1890, pp. 322 f., 315 f., 426 f., give a preliminary account of the 
Kubject now diseussed. 

2 See Yule, Am, pp. 258, 344 ; Crawfurd, Am, p. 433 ; Symes, Ava, p. 326 ; Sangermano, p. 166 ; Prinsep, Useful 

Tables, p. 30 ; Toung Pao, Vol. II. p. 41 ; Pliayre, Ini. Nim, Or. Vol. III. Pb. I. p. 1 ; Hunter, Pegu, p. 85 ; Alexander, 
Travels, p. 21. Malcom, Travels, Tol. II. p. 74, writing in 1835, notices that coin was only beginning to be generally 
introduced into Tenasserim. See also Yol. II. p. 269 ** At Rangoon the Madras rupee circulates generally for a 

tiobal ; and along the rivers up to Promo, it is known, and will be received. But at the Capital and throughout 
f.ic inti^L-lcr it is weigliL'd, and deemed inferior silver. In Arraean and the Tenasserim Provinces, pice and pie now 
(■■irmuate as in Bengal, and money is scarcely ever weighed.” 
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tliat accompany these pages. The value o£ the collection seems to me to lie in the feict that, so 
far as I know, it enables ns to study, from specimens as to whose date there can be no sort of 
doubt, for the first time, the currency of a nation immediately before and immediately after the 
iutrodiictioii of a system of regular coinage. 

Admirably as Evans, in his Corns of the Ancient Britons nearly forty years ago, as Keary, 
in his Morphology of Coins in 1886, as Prof. Ridgeway, in his Origin of Metallic O^irrencif 
and Weight Standards, and as Terrieu de la Couperie, in his Catalogue of Chinese Coins in the 
British Museum, and others, have illustrated by induction how currency must have preceded 
andled to coinage, no writer has, I believe, previously had the advantage of studying on the spot 
the whole proceedings of a people in the act of passing fx’om one stage to the other. And I 
cannot but hope that the facts I am about to state in the following pages will lead to a better 
understanding of the true place in evolotion of the many curious forms of currency which 
obtain in the Far East and elsewhere than would be otherwise possible. That future enquirers 
will not be obliged to grope quite so much in the dark as had those of a former generation, I 
may quote the following, for the period, acute observation of Mr. W. B. Dickenson, when 
exhibiting a Siamese tickaF to the Numismatic Society on the 23rd March, 1848 ; — The 
examination of the coin offered for inspection may not be without some little interest to the 
members of the Numismatic Society, and may tend to cast a possible light on the form of 
■bullion money : an invention, wliich perhaps was not a sudden and complete change 
from weighed bullion to regular coin, but was preceded by steps which gradually led to 
coinage : steps of which no record has descended to us,” It is just these very steps that I 
have had the good fortune to note and record as they were taken before my own eyes, as it 
were,*^ No one can, however, be more fully aware than myself of the dangers that beset the 
path of the pioneer in such an enquiry as the present, and I cannot pretend to have done 
more than record the facts that have passed under my observation as they appeared to be 
correct to mo, and must leave it to others who may come after me to sift the evidence now 
brought forward and the statements now made. I have also gathered, qioantum valeat, what 
information I could relating to this subject from books about Farther India and the neigh- 
bourhood, but this is necessarily incomplete, as in the East one has to trust to one’s private 
library entirely for such information. 

The Burmese coinage was introduced by King Mind6n about 1861, although same 
of bis coins, after a fashion I have already noticed in this Journal^ as being common in India, 
— bear date 1852, which was the year of his accession. Previous to this the only coins ” 
of Burma — excluding, of course, the Arakan and the so-called Pegu series of Phayre® — that 
I have heard of, are the mysterious '‘fish coin” of 1781, and the coins or tokens brought to 
Ava from Calcutta by Cox in 1796.'^ Sir Arthur Phayre had seen one of the former, and took 
it to be a token to be buried in the foundation chamber of a pagoda } but I have three more, 
found in Mandalay, which makes me think they are real coins of King B5dbp‘ayil,® Tbe latter 
were avowedly sacred tokens.^ The inference, therefore, is that any Bur man, resident in 


8 The bullet money of Eidgeway, p. 20. Soe also Bock, Tem]iles a<iul lSlex->hants, p. 141; J. A. S. B., Broc., fer 
1887, p. 149 f. 

* Silver Coinage of Siam, p. 47. Coinago was not introduced into Siam until 1324, according to Sarat Chandra 
i)as, J. .4, B. B,, Froc., for 1887, X). 148 if. 

’ Vol. STIIL p. 278n. 

6 International Numismata Orientalia, Vol, III. Pt. I. 

^ A memorandum of 18G4 on the Trade of India hcirS, however, a curious and no doubt erroneous reference to 
coined money in Pogu : — 'Alany sorts of clothing are sent into Pagu, a Port in yt. Bay, which returnes Rubies and 
raadie money, the coine or currant money of the place.” Anderson, Siam, p. See also p. 144, where it is stated 
that Burneby in 1678 hoped to give the authorities at Bantam an account of the coynes currt. in yt. country ” 
{Siam). 

' 8 Int Blum. Or, Vol. III. Pt. I. p. 33. 

' 9 fnt. Num. Or, Yol. III. Pt. I. p. 35. 
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Upper Burma, who is, say, over fifty years of age, must have in his or her (for the 
women are the principal hucksters)^® youth habitually dealt in an uncoined currency. 

This uncoined currency my specimens prove to have been : — 

(1) lumps of metal whose fineness could only be known by actual rough 

assay or by appearance ; 

(2) lumps of metal whose fineness, but not weight, was attested by a stamp 

or mark ; 

(8) irregular tokens. 

Assay was, and is still, carried on by recognised jewellers and assay -masters in the usual 
Indian style with wax and touchstone, and by comparing the touch with that of pieces of 
recognised or ascertained standard. Value is estimated by reference to silver standards, 
t, e., a piece of gold or copper is said to weigh so many rupees and annas (strictly, tickals^^ and 

or tenths of a tiekal), and its value is found by simple multiplication, with a deduction for 
alloy, or by division, as the case may be. 

However, for ordinary business purposes the main test for fineness was appear- 
ance, for it is not so difidcult to toll fineness by the appearance of unworn lumps of metal 
as it would seem to be prima facie. A reference to Plate I, and to the descriptions of the 
figures in the letter-press explaining the Plate will prove this ocularly to the reader. The 
reason is as follows^^ : — 

There are several methods of extracting silver from the ore, and each method leaves its own 
mark on tbe, products ; and I have found that after a while I could detect the quality of certain 
classes of silver myself without a reference to assay. Long practice makes dealers adepts in 
judging silver, worn and unworn, at sight ; and I found that most of the old bazaar” women 
could do so at once with fair accuracy. 1 have often tried their powers by saying that a worn 
lump of silver I have exhibited to them was of a certain class, and have been corrected at once 
by being told that it was of the class to which I had previously ascertained it to belong by 
assay. But, owing to the introduction, first of King Mindon’s coins, and now of the British, 
this kind of practical knowledge is rapidly disappearing, and the younger women and girls > 
who have begun to trade since the general introduction of coinage, are no better judges of silver 
than European women are. They are not even so good as Indian women, as they never wear 


Of, Raffles, Jitva, 2rid Ed., Vol. I. p. 894, on Javan women as hucksters. 

Pegolotti’s Chapter XXSV. is on assays of gold and silver, and should be well worth while to study, if made 
accessible. See Yule’s Cathay, Vol. It. p. 807. Compare the origin of Roman Coinage, Poole, Coins and Medals, p, 42 f. 

Hue’s “ounces ” used in Tibet (Nat. 111. Library Ed., Vol, I. pp. 144, 146) were I presume the tael or quadruple 
tiekal. With Hue’s statements can he compared the statement of a writer in Toung Fao, Vol. 11. p. 168, in an article 
entitled, Sur les moyens etles voles de communication des Fr evinces de la Chine avoisinant le Tongking, He gives 
throughout prices in “ Uvres,^' and then adds a note : — “ The Uvre is of 16 ounces and the ounce is 37 gr. 24 centigr. 
The Uvre of silver was worth at the commencement of 1891, 1,650 sapdques,” In Pegolotti’s time (early 14th century 
A. D.) gold was bought by the saggio (^ ounce) in silver. Yule, Cathay, Vol. II. p. 297. So de Morga (Hakluyt 
Society’s Ed. pp. 340, 341) says that in the Philippines in his time (1598-1609) the Chinese paid “ in silver and reals, 
-for they do not like gold,” and that the Japanese were paid “ chiefly in reals, though they are not so set upon them 
as the Chinese, as they have silver in Japan.” See also Two Years in Ava, p, 281 ; Anderson, Siam, pp, 61i, 127. 
Maxwell, Journey 07i foot to the Patam Frontier, p. 48, however notes that in the neighbourhood of the Belong 
C-old Mines silver was scarce and that gold was the currency in 1875. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. d» 

explains the change of meaning in the denominations leydt, (tiekal) and pd briefly and effectually thus ; “.The 

names of monetary units hold their ground long after they themselves have ceased to be in actual use, as we observe 
in such common expressions “bet a guinea ” or worth a “groat,” although these coins are no longer in circula- 
tion, and so the French sou has survived for a century in popular parlance and the Thaler has lived into the new 
German monetary system.” 

Prinset), who assayed the Ava bullion sent over to India after the First Burmese War as indemnity, says. 
Upend Taihs, p. 30, “ The figures given by the action pf the fire upon a thick brown coating of glaze (of the oride^ 
of lea^i and antimony) answer in some degree the purpose of a die impression.” Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p, 269, 
saysnraotioaBy 
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silver jewellery, and hence have no need of the metal, except for currency. The art of testing 
weight by handling is still, however, common among the young and old of both seses. 

Mandalay ^jewellers aie of course good judges of silver, hut they are also capital judges of 
the probable amount of silver in a lump of lead. Here is a case in point. In February, 1869, 
there occurred, in the poor Eastern portion of the town, one of those devastating fires so 
common there. It destroyed over 700 houses, and I have known worse fires both before and 
since in that luckless place. Being at that time officially responsible for the welfare of the 
bnrnt area, I procured, on this particular occasion, by subscription and otherwise, a sum of 
money sufficient to start the poorest of the sufferers in life again. Among the recipients of a 
dole was an old working jeweller, who had been completely ruined. He spent the small capital 
supplied him in a speculation in lead. This was against all rules in those times of trouble 
.(lead being valuable for bullets), but I permitted him to do it, to see what would happen. He 
proceeded to extract the silver that was ia it and made a profit on the transaction that was 
almost what he told me beforehand he expected to get. The lead was subsequently properly 
disposed of. 

Lumps of metal stamped to shew fineness, but not weight, were in more or less 
common use. They were all, so far as I know, of foreign origin — either Chinese, Siamese, or 
Shan, being in fact sycee silver, tickals, or silver, which are not properly 'Burmese 

currency, and are only considered in detail later on, owing to the light their use throws on the 
present subject. 


Peasant Currency. 

The irregular tokens above spoken of were lumps of metal made into certain forms 
and used as coins, though never intended for that purpose. Anything answers for cur- 
rency to the petty dealer in an Upper Burma basaar, provided she knows that it is of 
true metal and has a value by weight. 1 have had a copper button and a copper seal (Bur- 
mese) tendered to me in all good faith in payment of petty bazaar fees by Burmese women. 
The same observation is true, too, of most country places in India, as is proved by the exist- 
ence of the Metal Tokens Act (Indian Act L of 1889) of the Indian Legislature, the 
preamble of which is as follows : — • Whereas it is expedient to prohibit the making or the 
possession for issue, or the issue, by private persons of pieces of metal for use as money.” 
The Acii then goes on to say (Section 3) : •— '* Ko piece of copper or bronze or of any other 
metal or mixed metal, which, whether stamped or unstamped, is intended to be used as money, 
•shall be made except by the authority of the Governor-General in Council.’’ We thus see, 
despite the many centuries that have passed since the introduction of coin of the realm ” 
into India, that the use as currency of any lump of metal of recognised quality is still so common 
as to repuire a special Act in our own days to repress it. Nothing seems to be able to over- 
come in fact the popularity of the Mansilri, Chachrauli, G6rakhpfiri, Pa^du, and DabaU® 'paims^ 
chalans, et hoo genus omne, in the conservative Indian village.^® 

I found a number of English early Nineteenth Century jettons, or brass card-counters, 
current at Patiala, Amb^hl, Hardwar, and elsewhere in 1890. They have turned up, too, in 
Rangoon, and have the appearance of farthings, but with such nonsense on them as the 
Prince of Wales’s model half sov.,” (sid), etc. They pass for what they are intrinsically worth, 
just as do the metal tokens prohibited by the Act above-mentioned. 

Of the hahits of the Chinese in this respect Terrien de la Couperie writes 44 duoiary coinage has never 
heen willingly accepted in China, and the coins, whatever mark they bore, were never taken for more than their 
inirinsic valui wichoul iri'oat ohjociiony* Old Numerals and ihe Sivam^pan iii China, p.14. 

15 This irt the Kagli.^h word douhle,’* The ** double pice ’’ or half-anna piece is, however, a recognised legal 
-eoin under that name. See also Sees. 8, 9 and 14 of the Indian Coinage Act (XSIl! of 1870), 

For a collection of names of pice, see Tennant’s Oatalogue of Corns in the Cabinet of Her Majesty's Mintj Cal- 
cutta, 1883, p. 81 ff. Compare the old Portuguese arcoj Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. II. p. 08. 
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T. lie copper seal above spoken of is an ordinary Burmese seal, badly cut, with tbe word 
fjfljhiS d)i on it and so most have belonged to one of the cavalry regiments. It, as well as the 
eop]»er button, was looked on as cniTency, because it was of true copper and weighed roughly 
a pice, 

besides the above, a third specimen of token currency, in the shape of a British quarter- 
anna of 1887 with the obverse tiled sraootli, was tendered as a pice in payment of a feny f-e 
Here Uiero may have been swindling on the part of the person who died down the coin, but 
ihekmajlies of the old vvoman who tendered it was never questioned. In her eyes it was 
cun-eney because it was copper and w'eiglied half a pice or thex*eabouts, 

The Tbnkhal and Laliapa Nilgas of the Maniphr Territories act mncli in the same spirit, 
when they buy tlieir brides for Manipilri sel about the value of ten rupees,*’ The sel is 
small rude coin of belhruehd of very low value, and is the only ciirreucy recognised in those 
parts."* ^ 

la the same neighbourhood we have a curious instance of the British rupee being a 
token pure and simple in Woodthorpeks Lnshai Edip-dUion, 187M872, p. 182, where he 
says “ A cooJ y, having no use for his money and being no doubt utterly tired of his 

nmnotcmoiis (Aunmissaidat te, gave one for a fowl,, which thenceforth was established 
by tlie Lnshais as the standard price/^ thoiigli of tlie actual value of the rupee they were 
entirely ignorant, apprecjlating more highly a few copper coins (but ? sSl). A few sepoys, wlro 
had a supply of the latter, took .advantage of it to buy back, at about a sixth of their value, 
the rupees wliich the Lusbais had previously received from the officers.” 

John Ciisp in his jLcooiuit of the Inhabitants of tlie Poggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 
SLimatra confirms the proposition tliat, where coin is not the usual currency, any kind 
of coin will answer the purpose of currency for what it may be intrinsically worth. He 
says, writing in 1792, that the Nassau Islanders’ “ knowledge of metals is entirely derived from 
their cornrimnicatiori with the inhabitants of Sumatra. They are still strangers to use of coin 
oi any kind, and a metal coat* button would be of equal value in their esteem wdth apiece 
of gold or silver coin, either of which w'ould be immediately be hung about the neck as an ornu* 
ment.” Their ciuTeiiey was a ‘‘sort of iron hatchet or hand-bill,” a statement in itself inter- 
esting enough .2° 

Strettell (P.'c«s Elasika, p. 139) iu 187(3 found that the Kachiiis valued Bumiese rupees 
only for their intrinsic worth in silver, and British rupees for making necklaces. Even when 

they took rupees in payraenl,, they would only value them at a weight in lump-silver worth 
ten annus (p. 185). 

This notion was common in Lower Burma as late as 1825, for Alexander, Travels p, 27' 
mentions that in the neighbourhood of Eangooii he found Spanish dollars used as a neA’ 
ornament by village children and pleased them greatly by adding « rupee-pieces,” 

To carry this class of evidence down to 1893, 1 may note that in his Bepori on the Admink. 
tratioa of the Northern Slum States for 1892-3, Mr. Scott tells us, p. 30, that “in the East of 
Hsi-Paw fThibaw) an impression bas fastened on the people that the rupee of the East 
India Company’s date with the impressions- of George IV., William IV., and the rupee in 
which Her Majesty's head appears without the crown, are not valid tender and are worth no 
more than fourteen auna,s.” 


of ^ontpur, pp. 40, 89. -When this writer says (p. 31), 

XM f 7 “o nxeaxxt payment ia s^i. 

« I fear that so far the story must be apocryphal. 

pp. 71-91, and Miscell. Famrs on Tndo- China, Vol I p. 71 

See Section ou Barter and Non- metaUie 
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I have posted Tip notices in the Bazaar/’ says Mr. Scott, ‘‘and have ordered all the 
Sawbwils to notify throughout their States that these rupees areas valid and current as the most 
recently minted coin, but without any effect whatever. Threats to punish them for refusing' 
legal tender are equally futile. They submit with an air of martyrdom. The eccentricitieis 
with regard to coined money are in fact endless. On the Chinese border two-anna pieces ai-e 
all the rage.2i A man might scoff at the idea of selling a pony for Rs. 150, but if you offered 
him 300 two-anna bits,^^ the odds are that he would accept without further chaffering. In the 
Wa States, on the contrary, they look on silver money of any kind with comparative noin 
ehalanee and impartiality. A two -anna piece is no more attractive than a rupee, and it is 
quite possible to get a hen’s egg for either, but if you produce copper coin, the whole neigh- 
bourhood is on the alert to sell everything it possesses from its wives downwards.”23 

Here we have a double influence at work : — distrust of an unaecustomed mark on the 
currency, together with a desire of sticking to what is known in preference to adopting 
what is unknown as currency, and the habit of using anything as currency which 
happens to be of a recognised metal .2^^ 

Perhaps the existing attitude of the Further Indian wilder tribes towards currency 
may be best expressed in the words of Dr. Gardner, in describing the early Jewish coinage in 
Coins and Medals^ p. 153 : — “It would seem that until the middle of the Second Century, 
B. 0., the Jews either weighed out gold and silver for the price of goods, or else used 
the money usually current among the surrounding peoples or among those who came 
into cominereial contact with them.’’ In a modified degree, owing to a closer acquaintance 
with a civilised currency, this attitude is still characteristic of the Burmese peasant, and in a 
still more modified degree of the peasantry of India proper. 2^ 

This view is confirmed by what Barros has said in his Decadas about cowries in tlie 
Sixteenth Century^® : — “ There is also a kind of shell -fish (in the Maldives), as small as a snail, 
but differently shaped, with a hard, white^ lustrous shell; some of them, however, being 
so highly polished and lustrous that, when made into buttons and set in gold, they 


Tills was not Dr, Audersou’s exiDerieuce. See Mandalay to Momein, pp. 91, 27S. 

2'^ Woi'th Rs. 37i 

213 Ridgeway’s ingenious explanation of this class of fact is that certain coins used as currency by civilised man 
happen to Ido valued by certain savages or semi-savages as personal ornaments and hence the preference of 
diderent tribes for different specific coins without reference to intrinsic worth. Origin of CurrQncy, p. 56. In the 
Parliiimeutary Return of the Lushai Expedition (PctrZ. Papers, House of Commons^ JE, I., Cachar, 1S72) we have 
several instances of the Lushais’ view of money and the value they set on ornaments. Of these the best examples are 
at pp. 251 and 207, respectively, shewing the terms for money and for ornaments to he synonymous. Page 251 ; — 
“ The list of property which the Looshais say was taken from them by the sepoys does not agree with the property 
sent me by Colonel Stubbs. The following articles were’missing: ddos (knives) Es. 3, gold mohur of the neck 
Re. 1, dhotee (loin-cloth) Re. 1, marMn cloth Rs. 2, silver bangles Rs. 2, rupee of the neck Re. 1, ^ugree (turban) 
Re. 1, pnhoor Icookie (?) Rs. 2.” Page 207: — “Then Sookpilal’s (Chief’s) muntrie (original form of mandarin: 
see Yale, Hohson^Johaon, a. v.) offered 50 metnas (buffaloes), 10 guns, 2 dt^gcTiis (cauldrons), 20 gongs, and 20 great 
necklaces, for the captives, hut to no purpose.” 

24 The same inffuence is apparently seen in the following extracts quoted by Anderson, Siaw>y p. 67 f. In 161b 
the English factors in Siam bought sappan-wood to send to Japan. Cocks was the agent in Japan. The factors 
in Siam in exchange for the sappan-wood and the rest of the cargo, wished a return from Japan in a coin, a specimen 
of which William Eaton was to take back with him. to shew Cocks, who was told that if he could send coin of the 
same description it would tend very much to the employer’s profit, * provided it be kept secret.’ Cocks reply to this 
request was that he could not accede to it, as it was unlawful in Japan to stamp any coin, but that it was permissible 
to melt silver into bars,” Anderson then notes: — By 1690 the exportation of * silver plate ’ from Japan to Siam 
must have practically ceased, as Kaenipfer relates that on his visit to Ayuthia in that year all the money of Siam was 
coined from Butch crowns, which were for this purpose coined in Holland and imported by the Dutch East India 
Company at seven shillings the crown.” . . - ' • r , 

^ lu view of actual facts in modern India and Further India, I cannot help thinking that the true coinage of 
ancient European and Asiatic world could hardly have descended to the peasantry. See if icolo Conti s statement of 
, what he found about 1430 iu India, India in the Fifteenth Century, Y ol. II. p. 30. 

Quoted in Gray’s Ed. of Pyrard de Laval (Hak. Soc, Ed., Tob H. P. 434 f.). 
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look like enamel. With these shells for ballast many ships are laden for Bengal and Siam, 
where they are used for money, just as we (Portuguese) use small copper money for buying 
thino’s of little value. And even to this Kingdom of Portugal, in some years as much as two 
or three thousand are brought by way of ballast. They are then exported to G-uinea 

and the Kingdoms of Benin and Congo, where also they are used for money, the Gentiles 
(Heathen Natives) of the interior in those parts making their treasure of it.” 

The whole situation was accurately described by Pyrard d© Laval, nearly three hundred 
years ago, when describing the currency of the Maldives : — ^‘The coin of the realm ijs 
silver only and of one sort. These are pieces of silver called larins (hook-money) of the 
value of eight sons or thereabouts of our (French) money, as I have said, as long as the finger 
and doubled down. The king has them struck in his Island and stamped with his name in 
Arabic character. All other coins are foreign, and though they are current, they are 
only taken at their just value and weight, and they must be gold or silver ; all others are 
rejected.” And again at p. 235, he says : — “ They take no silver without weighing it and 
trying it in the fire to prove it : and every body has weights in his house for this purpose.”23 

3. 

Chipped Bullion. . 

In using lumps of metal of indefinite size as currency the practice in Burma was, and is 
still, in places, as in China, to chop off the required weight from the lump and to tender 
the chip in exchange for the article wanted.^o la out-of-the-way places some dealers still 
keep a hammer and chisel for the purpose, and others either go to the local jeweller or assay- 
master and get the lump chipped off for them, or borrow his hammer and chisel and do the 
needful themselves-^*^ 

If we may define a coin as a lump of metal stamped with recognised marks 
to indicate fineness and weight — i, e., exchange value — the collection shown on 
Plates I. and II, exhibits a complete history ^f the evolution of coinage. Thus - 

.(I) the mere lump of metal whose fineness can only be tested by actual assay or 
outward appearance, and its weight only by actual weighmenfc; 

(2) the lump of metal whose fineness is attested by a mark stamped thereon, but 
whose weight can only be ascertained by actual weighmeut ; 

.(3) the token whose appearance and apparent weight gives it an exchange value 
without further test ; 

(4) the coin stamped by marks to indicate weight and fineness — e., exchange 

value ; 

(5) the coin of the realm, or coin stamped with those marks which give it a forced 

currency within the realm and make it the legal medium of exchange. 

Hue, Nat. 111. Library Ed., Vol. I. p. U6, has a very interesting note on the treats 
iiient of coins by cutting in Tibet, as if they were ingots of metal: — “The monetary 

27 Equal to a weight of about 100 to 150 tons, the quintal or kentle being practically the British cwt. 

28 Hak. Soc, Ed., Vol. 1. p. 232. 

23 See Phayre, £nt. Num. Or.t Vol. III. iPt. I. p. 88; and Miss 0oirner’s written for Bohn, Bell’s Ed., 

p, 212 ; Pyrani de Laval, 'Msk. Soc. Ed,, ToL I. p. 285, Vol. II. p. 176 ; Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 269. 

so Oaptain Younghusliand informed me that in his travels. in China he found it neoessapry to apply to working 
jewellers to chop pieces from the silver "bars or ingots he .carried as money, as it was a difficult and tedious operation 
in linpraotioed hands. See also La Louhtire, Siam, E. T., Vol. I. p. 72. Prinsep, Useful Talles, p. 30, says that .tlie 
Inmps of silver sent from Ava after the First Burmese War as indemnity weighed “ 20 to 30 tikals (30 to 40 tolas)," 
,and so were ohvionsly useless for currency except by chopping. Oolquhbun, in his Acroas Chryse, Vol. 1. p. 189, has 
rather an interesting reference to lump currency when he tells us that sacrifices to the “Wealth God ” hythe Chinese 
, '.onsists of hares, eggs, game, fire- works and carp which for this ocoasion is called “ silver-ingot fish." 
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system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coins, 3i which are somewhat larger, but not 
so thick as our fiancs. On one side they bear inscriptions in Tibetian Parsee (? for Persian) 
or Indian characters; on the_ other, a crown composed of eight small round flowers. To 
facilitate commerce these coins are cut in pieces, the number of flowers remaining on each 
piece determining Its value. The entire coin is called Tchan-la. A. Tohe-vtcU h oL half of 
the Tokan-ha ; or in other words is a piece of four flowers only. The Gho-han has five flowers, 
the Ka-gan three/ 

This is the crescent money of Terrien de la Couperie. Catalogue of Chinese Gome, p. xx 
He describes it as the crescent money from Ancient Pegu^a and of Tibet,” and as resulting 

from cuts of round money.”33 » 


Ibis quite possible that the coins Hue saw were in fact I^-epalese, for Prinsep^^ tells us that in 
1833 the only coins current then at Lhasa were Hepalese silver mohars, and that as the Bhoteahs 
have no other currency they are compelled to out them into halves, quarters and eighths.’’ 

As regards China, Oolquhoun, in 1882, took with him - Mexican dollars, new and chopped 
for use on the (Sikiang) river.”35 And to shew that the custom of chipping obtained in Burma 
a century ago, I may remark that the French Traveller, Flouest, in 1786, notes that small sums 
were paid iu chips of lead off large lumps, and that large sums were similarly paid in silver.^e 

In a most interesting and graphic account of the wreck of the Corhin oS the Maldives in 
1602, Pyrard de Laval (Hak, Soc, Ed., Vol. I. p. 61) after explaining how they rescued some 
of the great mass of silver in the wreck and buried it, goes on to say « But at length, when 
our comrades, who were left at Pouladou, found that they got nothing to eat and were dying of 
hunger, they were constrained to unearth it and oJBEer money for food, and the people gave them 
food for the silver. The mischief was that the smallest piece of money they had was the 
twenty sols piece of Spanish money, and the islanders, seeing our meu’s ignorance, never gave 
them change : so that for a thing of the value of two Uars^’^ they had to give one of these 
pieces, so that at this rate for five or six pieces a man sometimes hardly got a meal. Had our 
men had the cunning to do as they use at the Islands and all over India (where money of 
every kind and mint is accepted so long as it is good metal) — that is to chip it in 
small pieces and then to weigh it out when required — their silver would have lasted 
them much longer. But, as I said, for the smallest commodity they gave a whole piece. So 
by this waste the silver lasted but a little while to most of those who had it ; and to them the 
natives would give nothing except for money, so they endured all manner of discomforts.” 

The whole passage is valuable in every way as exhibiting what currency in the East really 
was 300 years ago, and the aptitude for trade when opportunity offers, so strongly charac- 
teristic of the poverty-stricken peasantry throughout India and the Far East. It further 
exhibits that accurate appreciation of what passed before his eyes, which distinguishes Pyrard, 
and to which I have already had occasion to allude. « * 


(To he continued*) 

SI Company's rupees must have, however, been then current in Tibet to some small extent ; vide Duka’s Life of 
Osoma de Kords, pp. 78, 83, 87, 93, 105, 134, and lastly, when on his road to study at Lhasa Csona died at Darjeeling*, 
there were found on him, “ cash to the number of 224 rupees of various coinage, and a waist-belt containing 26 gold 
pieces, Dutch ducats I (Dr. Campbell) believe,’’ p. 152. This last entry shews what this experienced traveller 
thought to be necessary for a journey in Tibet in 1842. There is probably valuable information on Tibetan currency 
in a MS. work in the Library A. S. B., noted by Dr. Duka, p. 207 ff., for chapter 224 thereof gives “ names of 
precious things, as jewels, gold, silver, etc.” 

*2 See post, remarks on the token money from Tenaaserim. 

*3 In ^ Fourteenth Century, A. D. ) silver and gold ingots were apparently not cut in 

Chitia, but exchanged for the paper money then in vogue. KuIq, Cathay, Vol. U. p, 289. See alsoibn Batata's 
stat-:!m-,;’;l; a liti.lo lator ir. the same century, Qp. cit., Vol. II. p. 480 f. 

Aii!:ujnliiosj 'llioms.is’ FA. (.''seful Tables, p. 32. See also Forrest, (Ipdian) jSf ate Papers, Foreipw Departmeni, 
Tol,L p.78 ; Yol.III. p.l074. 

icross Ohryse, Vol. I. p. 21. Cf. also for the Sh&n States, Pomy Pao, Vol. I. p. 61. 

88 Pao, Vol, II, p. 41. st Fourteen to a sou, equal a pie and a half, so two liars or Uards equal a pice. 
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THE ORIG-IN OF THE TOWN OF AJMER AND OF ITS NAME.1 

BY G. BUHLER. 

The statements regarding the antiquity and tlie name of tlie famous town of AjmSr or 
Ajmir, foand in tlie various historical and descriptive accounts of Raj.putana, are very conflict- 
ing. Colonel Tod tells us in the beginning of his Annals of Edjasthdfij. Vol. I. p. 10, note 1 
(Madras edition), that A]m6r is the hill of Ajya” (sic) the ‘‘ Invincible^' hilT — wier signifyino^ 
in Sanskrit “ a hill.” But onp. 663 f. of the same volume he gives a di:fferent story and says 
that the town was built by, and derives its name from, a goat-herd of Pushkar, who was 
called AjapM and was an ancestor of the Chohan king Busildeo (Visalad^va), 

i 

Sir A. Cunningham, Arahoeological Survey Reports, Vol. II. p. 252 ff., ascribes the founda- 
tion of Ajm^r to the Chohan or Chahamana prince AjayapSla, whom he places — very properly 

rejecting the bardic story aeccording to which he lived before the days of the MaMhMrata 

some time before Manik B,ae. Referring the traditional date of the latter king, Samvat 741 or 
747, to the Sfi,ka era, he makes it equal to A. D. 819-825, and in order to prove the antiquity 
of the town, he appeals to I’erishta, who mentions “ the king of AjmSr” in A. H. 63 (A. D. 684), 
377 and 3S)9, and asserts that Mahmud of Ghazni sacked Ajmir in A. H. 416 or A. D. 1025 on 
his expedition against Somnuth. 

Farther, the Rajpufdnd Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 14, gives, according to traditional accounts, 
the year A. D. 145 as the date of the foundation of Ajmer and the name of its founder as E5jl 
Aja, “a descendant of Anhal, the first Chohan.” Finally, Prof. Lassen, Indische Alterthum. 
sTeunde, Vol. III. p. ISl, conjectures that the original name of the tovt^n was Ajamidha, for 
which later Ajamira was substituted, and that it is mentioned by Ptolemy, ca A. D.’lSO, as 
Gapsmira. In addition there are two native works, not noticed by the European writers, 
which likewise assign a great antiquity to the town, giving at the same time its correct name. 
Fmst, the HammtramaMMvya of Nayachandra (I. 52) states at the end of the description of 
Ajayapala2 the third successor' of Chahamana the heros eponymat of the Chfihans, that this 
king ‘ established the fort of Ajayamirn, lovely with a beauty that surpasses the glory of 
heaven.’ Secondly, an anonymous list of the Chahamana kings, printed in the Bombay edition 
of the Prabandhaohintdmani, p. 52 fE., calls Ajayaraja, the fourth prince of the Ch6hSn dynasty 
(the beginning of which is placed in Samvat 608) Ajay amerudurgakdrdkah, ‘ the founder of the 
fort of Ajayamlru,” 

While all these authorities agree in attributing to Ajmir a considerable antiquity, the brief 
note from the Prithviriijavijaya, inserted by Dr. J. Morison in his important article on the 
Genealogy of the Chahamanas (Vienna Or. Journal, Vol. VII. p, 191) under the twentieth king 
Ajayaraja or Salhana, relegates its foundation to a very late period, as it calls this king the’ 
builder of Ajayam$ru^ 

The passage, on which Dr. Morison’s note is based, is a rather long one in Safga V. of the 
poem. The inscription of A jayarfija begins with verse 77 and continues through, perhaps, more 
than forty verses to the end of the Sarga.s Verse 99, which has been lost with the exception 
of the Jast words of the commentary [CfjW sfinc f ffSTR;, contained the statement of that 
jayaraja built a town. Then follows the inscription of its splendour and holiness in a long 


1 Reprinted from the FiEenna Gr. JournaJ. 

» Mr. J N. Krtane has printed in I. 41, erroneously 3Rcrr5r: instead of •*, and has 

given also Jayapala in the Introduotion, p. 14 . 

make use of Dr. Morison’s transcript which he has kindly placed at my disposal for 
of the ve^s a^ays°^aotly^ The 8ta,te of tl^e dilayidsrted origii^al makes it impossible to give tbe numhexR 
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yow of stanzas, eacb. of which contains a relative .sentence connected with the word nagara in 
verse 99. The first two run as follows : — 

^ fl 3'^^W‘Tr^'T ^ II X® 0 11 ^ 

100., Whose appellation Ajayam^ru becomes appropriate through its dwellings of the 
gods ; for, owing to its sanctity, nothing exists that is not found (there) 

“ 101. Where through the peculiar efficacy of that sacred spot the lowest become blame- 
less, since there even the coartesans unite (themselves) in real passion (with their lovers).” 

The end of the description is found in the verse which stands last bat one in the Sarga : — 

5rf%st 

«r5r!i 

f%^r^r%flrf|frff%g2^['g]T?r 11® 

** Having made such a settlement on the Ajayamern hill, his majesty AJayaraJa went up 
full of curiosity as it were, to look at heaven, after ho had placed on the throne his son, in 
whom political wisdom was united with the strength of the arm.” 

The next and concluding verse of the Sarga says that the name of this son was Arnoraja, 
whose reign is described in Sarga VI. and in a portion of Sarga VII, The time of this prince 
can he ascertained with tolerable accuracy from the statements of the Prithvtrdjavijmjai of the 
Gujarat chronicles and of KumarapMa’s Chit6rgadh inscription. From the Prithvirdjavijaya 
(Sarga Vll.) we learn that Aimdraja took as his second wife Kafichanadevl, a daughter 
of Jayasimha-Siddharaja of Gujarat,® and consequently was a younger contemporary of that 
king, who ruled from A. D, 1094-1148 (Vikrama Saihvat 1150-1199). Further, the GujarAt 
chronicles, beginning with HSmachandra’s Dvyasrayakosha, all describe the successful war 
which Jayasimha’s successor Kumarapala waged against Arnoraja or Anaka, and the Chitor- 
gadh inscription^ proves that this war came to an end in, or shortly before, Vikrama Samvat 
1207, which may correspond to A. D. 1149-50 or 1150-51. Finally, it appears from the date of 

the Ajmer inscription® of Arn6raja’s second son Vigraha IV. or Visalad^va, Vikrama Samvat 

1210 or A. D. 1153, that he must have died® between V. S. 1207 and 1210. 

From these dates it is plain that Arnoraja reigned in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century and his father between A. D. 1100 and 1125 or thereabouts, and that Ajayameru must 

Tke text lias , but Jonar^ja’s commentary is ; ^cTf^RT- I 

i errFT^^r i ^ i rrff i u 

» Jtnaraja’s explanation is as follows: I 

: I 5^q-o5prf^fr5flf^ ii ^ 

® The text of tke most important verse lias been lost, but Jonarflja’s commentary says : 
qf rrfr '®r H “ That Kanolianadevl, whom the king of Gnjarat 

Jayasimba had given to him, bore him who was called Sdme^vaxa and who (being an incarnation of ^iva, was) 
united day and night with XJmd (PArvati).’* 

T Xnd'kd, Yol. II. p. 422, 

® Indian AnHqu>aryy Vol. SX. p, 201. The date is that of the incision of Vigraha's HarakMinSfaka, ^ 

9 Aiccording to the PcithvirOjaviJaya (S, YII.) Arndx&ja was assassinated by the eldest son of hia first wife, 
Sndharll of Marvfi-iJ ^ 

sTf^tTR srspsifly >> 

Then the eldest son of SudhSiVd did tkat service to kis father, wkieh the scion of BkrigTi (ParaSur&ma) offering a 
likatioH of water to Compassion — performed for his mother.” Jdnarilja reads asaoompoxind and 

eipiains W'nrJit fr’r ir^icr’Tr 

fcrj! fTdsrrt^^! 
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have been built during this latter period. The testimony of the Fpthimyavi}mja, of course, out- 
wei-’-Us that of the modem tradition as well as that of the and of Eerish.a 

loi'the poem was composed during the reign of Prithvirujall. or in the last quarter of the tweltth 
ceritniT. while the EammirmmhdUvya dates at the best from the end of the fourteenth century 
and Ferishta wrote two hundred years later towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, the Prithvmijaoijaya is the only work, in which, as Dr. Morison has stated, the genea- 
lo^r of the Ohuhamanas agree with that contained in their inscriptions, while hose of the 
other Sanskrit sources do not even agree with each other and clearly contain anachronisms. 

With respect to one of Ferishta’s statements, the sack of AjmSr by Malimiid of Ghazni, 
it must be pointed out that the older accounts of the expedition against Stmnath do not name 
the town. Ibn Aslr, the olde.st author, merely says that after crossing the desert on his way 
from Multan to Anhilvfid, Mahmud perceived “ on one side a fort full of people, in which place 
there were wells,”' and that he took and sacked it.K* In Perishta’s other references_^the expres- 
siou “ the kino- of Ajmer” no doubt is meant to denote the Chahamanas (Chqhans) of bakamhhari, 
who to iucVe from the length of the list in the Prithvirdjavijaya, seem to have ruled in Eastern 
Rijputfina since the sixth century A. D. The fact that Ajm&r was their capital at the time of 
the Miiliommeclan conquest esplains Ferishta’s mistake. 

It deserves to be noted also that the name of Ajm§r does not occur in the Indian intineraries 
of the earlier Arab geographers, given in tbe first volume of Elliot’s Eistory of India, that only 
one of the Gujarat chronicles, the Prahhdvahacliaritra (XXII. 420), mentions it in connection 
with Kumarapiila’s war against Arndriija (when it did exist) and that the only Chuhamane 
iasoription, found at Ajmir, is that of the time of Vigraha IV., mentioned above. All these 
points, of coarse, speak in favour of the assertion of the Prithvirdjavijaya, that Ajaya, the 
twentieth Chaliamuna king of Sakambhan, was its founder, and the late date for the town 
mast be accepted as histoxdcal. 

As regards the name of Ajaymi%6ru, its meaning is no doubt, as the PritJivtraj avijmja, v. 100, 
suggests, ° the Mem made by Ajayaraja.’’ Mem is primarily the name of the fabulous golden 
mountain (liQimtdn)^ the centre of Jambudvipa.on which the gods dwell (surdlaya) and it is 
figuratively applied in geographical names to any hill covered with splendid temples and palaces.^’-^ 
Thus we Have in Rajputana Jesalam^nOf^^ ‘‘the M^ru made by JSsala/’ which primarily denotes 
the hill-fort, rising with its temples and palace above the town of JSsalmer or Jesalmir in 
Marvad, Komalmir, properly Kumbhalameru, the Meru built by Kumhliala or Kumhhalcarna: '- 
which *is the well-known hill-forti3 in M^v^d, and or BdrmSr, properly Bdhadam^m, 

the Meru made by Bahada,” a hill-fort in MallaniA^ In Kathiavad, there is Jhanjmgr,!^ 
properly ^Jhahjhamiru, the M6ra made by Jhahjha,” and in the Central Provinces there is 
another Ajmirgarh, properly ^Ajaywnerugadlia, the fort, e., the Mem made by Ajaya. 

March mh, 1897. ' 

18 Elliot’s Eisiory of India, Yol. II. p. 469. —This unnamod fort no donbt was erroneously converted' into Ajm(^r 
by Ferishta or his informants. It is more probable that Mahmud took the straighter road to Anhilvad vid Mand^r 
and Pali, and that one of these forts is meant by Ibn Aslr. ^ 

n Another figurative meaning of mhu, derived from the notion that mount M6ru is the home of the gods, is a 
large temple with six towers, twelve stories and wonderful vaults^’ {BrihaUarlihitd, Ivi, 20). According, to the Pro- 
bandhacUnUmani, p. 134 (see also p. 175 f.) king Karna of Gujarat constructed a building of this kind, called 
KarnamSmk prdsddci/t, in Anhilvdd. Similarly, the PmbhdmkachavUra, SII. 402, mentions a Siva temple, called 

&iddhamvru. « , i i • 

la This form is still used by Pandits and Yatis, and occurs regularly in the colophons of the palm-ieai Mbb., in 

the inscriptions and in the Jaina books. i rrv 

IS In tbe Raj!puiana Gazetteer, Yol. III. p. 52. the fort is called Komalgarh, while Col. Tod gives Komalmer. ihe 
name KuMalamiru occurs in the Jaina Pattdvalis, see the description of the EAiaratara Sripfij Jinabhadra, M. 


itit.Yol,XI,p.249. ..... 

1* Rajputana Gazetteer, Yol. II. p. 271. The form Bdhadamku is used by the Jamas, see the description of tk® 
Kharatara ^rip^i] Jinasamudra, Ind^Ant, Yol. XI, p. 249. 

16 Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. VIII. p. 459. 
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BT M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPTO. 

No. 10. — EvithmehUtu md Tungaeeluhti, 

OsOE on a time in a certain country there lived a Brahman, who had two very beautiful 
daughters. The eldest bore the name of Tungaveluku and her sister Kuthmreluku. The 
father had these girls married at an early age. In due time, Tungavelnku, who had been 
married in her seventh year, advanced towards womanhood, and the garbavasi, or garbadkan, 
ceremony' had been performed. Shortly afterwards Kuthuvelnku, too, attained to womanhood, 
but the solanmyd- ceremony could not be performed, for her husband, DSshadi Rajii, was travelling 
in the East and West and North and South of Aryavarta. 

Not having seen her sister, Tungavcluku, for a longtime, Kuthuveluku, adorning herself 
in all her ornaments, went to visit her. Tungavelnku, on seeing her appear even more beautiful 
than when she had last seen her, wept bitterly, tor she had heard of the death of Deshadi Rajii, 
The younger sister asked the cause of her weeping, but she would not tell her for a long time. 
As Kuthuveluku persisted, she yielded, and with tears in her eyes, said: — “My loving and only 
sister, Kuthuveluku, I wept because I thought of what yon will do with your youth and 
loveliness, young and lovely as yon are, for I have heard of the death of your husband in the 
course of his travels in Bharatavarsha.” 

Hearing this, Kuthuveluku took leave of her sister and returned to her parents. 
Informing them of her misfortune with tears, she entreated her father to prepare a funeral 
pyre, so that she might burn herself in it and rejoin her husband in the nest world. 

In due course the pyre was prepared. After distributing pushpu, huhhuma, harmiltt, 
santSsa and vasira^ to the pmya and after making praniiOTs' to the assembled crowd, 
Kuthuveluku, without swerving for one moment from the self-imposed ordeal, and calling 
upon heaven and earth to witness, notwithstanding the high flames leaping to the skies, jumped 
upon the pyre. But an unusual heavy rain came down from ihe^ blue sky and not only 
extinguished the funeral pile, bat burst the banks of the rivers abounding in the country and 
made them overflow, and caused a general flood. One of these rivers, by the impetnosity 
of its flow, swept the immaculate victim of the burning fires along with it. On the morning of 
the next day the chaste young widow of Deshadi Raja, whom the fires refused to touch, earned 
by the benign current, found herself landed on the bank of a river in a strange country., 

A mdlahdra^m service of the king of the country saw her and was impressed with her 

extreme beayty. Pitying her forlorn condition, wetted and shivering as she was, he took the 
young lady home and told his wife to tend her as their child, as they had no children. Now. 
it was the duty of the mdlaUra every morning to make ready garlands and mmortdH 
g%jras and tura^ for the royal family. In this work he was relieved on one occasion by 
his adopted daughter. The queen observed the change, and so struck and pleased was she 
with the artistic talent displayed in the arrangement of various flowers constitutag the 
wreaths, etc., that she sent for the mdlaMrami asked him who had made ready the malas 
that day. 


1 Consummation of marriage. . t form of a circle to the 

lyataaUowed to wear ti.0)btiAtoa marks on the forehead and to apply turmenst t , 

* Salutations. ^ . 

5Iit.,naakerof leeklaees ™Vnasof flowers for the head, rather for the 

« Ouo'ras, small garlands of flowers for the bands i faros, small garland 

.d.drflsa. 
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‘‘ Mj daughter,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Bring your daughter to me some day,” said the mistress. 

Accordingly, the mdlalcdra took his adopted daughter to the palace one day, and she w'aa 
at once, much to the regret of the foster father, taken into the service of the royal family as a 
suitable companion to the queen’s daughter, who was of the same age, 

Kow, on a certain occasion, the queen gave a ser of pearls to one of the maid-servants, telling 
her to string them. The mdlahdra'a adopted daughter, who happened to be present, said she 
would do the work, hut her mistress would not trust her with it. However, she insisted, and 
in an inauspicious moment began the work. While thus occupied Huthuveluku was shouted 
at and called several times for her noon-day meal. So she left the pearls in a temple 
to Gansesa attached to the palace, and went to her food. But what was her surpidse on her 
return to find that the pearls had completely disappeared. 

The loss of the pearls was, in due course, brought to the notice of the queen. She was 
very wroth, and had the culpirt’s head at once shaved^ as a public insult. Besides this punish- 
ment the poor widow of D8shadi Raja was made to sweep the verandahs, granaries and 
stable-yards during the day, and at night to act as a lamp-stand at the latter place. 

How, DSshadi Raja was alive, notwithstanding the rumours of his demise, and had 
arrived in this country from his extensive travels iii the land of Bhai^ata and of Kasyapa Muni,® 
embosomed and nestling amidst the Yamulgii-i Parvatam® ; for the queen was no other than 
his sister. Here, in the palace, he saw poor Kuthiiveluku standing alone during the night 
at the entrance to his chamber, for her position had been shifted to the palace from the stable- 
yard since the Raja’s stay in the palace. He was very much displeased with the inhuman 
treatment meted out to the maid-servant : and wms anxious to know the cause of such a 
harsh treatment, but somehow or other he forgot to ask about it. 

Daring his stay with his brother-in-law and sister, DdshAdi Rrija asked that a mistress 
be provided for him. This, of course, could not be done without informing the queen. 
So she was informed, and said : — We had better send that girl who lost the lakh of 
rupees worth of pearls : she is beautiful. By this way at least the loss of the pearls will be 
recompensed.” 

Accordingly, Kuthuveluku was ordered to dress herself and go to the newly arrived 
brother of the queen in the palace duidng his stay. She understood the purpose and 
wept much, but obey she must. So, fervently praying to Isvara inwardly to preserve her 
chastity, she, on the first day, heaving deep sighs, approached the entrance of the chamber and 
stood weeping. On the second night also she approached the entrance of the chamber with a 
heavy heart and stood weeping. The thix’d day, too, saw her standing and weeping at the 
entrance. The fourth day also marked the tears of Kuthuveluku, wetting the ground at the 
entrance to the chamber of the Raja. But on the fifth day, when she had begun weeping after 
approaching the entrance and taking her stand, the Raja, who had observed her behaviour 
for the last four days, and taking her to be no prostitute, asked her who she was and why 
she was w^eepiug. Upon this Kuthuveluku with clasped hands unfolded her tale of woes» 
She told how she had been married to the unfortunate D^shadi Raja, who had died whife mak- 
ing acquaintance with different countries, and in consequence how she had had a funeral pile 
prepared and jumped into it to rejoin her husband in the next world, but how an unusually 
heavy rain at that moment came down from the high heavens, as ill-luck would have it, and 

y Shaving of the head, lopping of the ears, cutting of the noses of women and parading them in streets after 
malcing them sit on donkeys with their faces pointing to the tail of the animal, were old punishments infebed on 
for misooaduot or infidelity to their husbands or other offences. 
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estinguisTied the flames s how one of the several rivers which inundated the country in 
conseq^uencej instead of accepting her sinful self as a sacrifice when refused by fire, swept her 
along only to lay her on the hanks of a river of a strange country, where a mdlahdra 
taking compassion on her, adopted her as his daughter j how she was torn away fi’om him 
by the queen to become a companion for her daughter j how she lost the pearls in the temple 
of Gaaesa and had in consequence been punished. 

She went on to say : — “ I have been tbe lamp-post at the entrance to your chamber since 
your arrival (tbough I was in the stable-yard before), and now I am compelled to lead the life of a 
prostitute against my will, when, as heaven and earth know it, I have laid the hem of my garment^*^ 
to Desbadi Raja, and to him alone. To save me from, dishonour and allow me to die pure, when 
death overtakes me, is now within your power/’ said Kuthuveluku, pro&trating herself at his 
feet with tears trickling down the pallid cheeks of her swollen face. 

Hearing her sorrowful story, and recognizing, from the narration in the poor, badly- 
treated servant sent to him, his own wife, Deshadi Raja, took her to his side and w^ept 
bitterly, exclaiming that he was her husband. But Kuthuveluku would not believe that he 
was her husband, for bad she not learnt from the lips of her sister that he died while travelling 
in the classic Aryabhumi, and were not women always being deceived by men by false 
persuasion ? However, Deshadi Raja sent for his brother-in-law the next day, and in high terms 
asked the cause of the maltreatment of his wife, and straightway made liis way to the temple 
to Gan^sa and beat the image^^ in his anger with a ratan, stating that he was the root of 
the disappearance of the pearls for which his poor wife was so bitterly persecuted. Whereupon 
the god gave up the pearls I 

Deshadi Rfija soon afterwards, leaving bis cruel sister and brother-in-law, who were at a loss 
for an explanation of the maltreatment of his wife, reached his father-in-law’s country, followed 
by his patient wife, Kuthuveluku. 

Here, to the great joy of Kuthuveluku’^s father and sister, was very soon celebrated with 
great pomp and splendour the marriage of Deshadi Raja with Kuthuveluku for the second 
time, for both had been repoi'ted dead and wei^e alive. 

It need hardly be said that the pair lived happily afterwards, attaining a good old age. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUB. 

By G. R. Sxtbramiah PAKTunn, 
iContinued p. 140.) 

ssxiy. 

At Ohatrapur lived four poor friends, who, 
being in great distress and sorely puzzled how to 
eke out a livelihood, met at a certain spot to 
devise means for bettering their condition. They 
thereupon performed severe austeidties to the Kdli 
of the place, who, being pleased with them, appear- 
ed to them and asked them what they wanted. 
They asked her to confer riches and happiness 
on thorn. The goddess thereupon gave each of 


them a talisman, which was to be carried on the 
head. They were told to go in a northerly direction,, 
and wherever the talisman fell from the head to* 
dig there, and take whatever came to each per- 
son’s lot. The four friends set out on their 
errand, and went a cea’tain distance, when the 
talisman of the first person fell from his head. 
When the spot was dug into, an enormous 
quantity of copper was found. The first man saw 
the others, and said that he was quite content 
with his lot, and stopping there, ho carried the- 
copper home. . After travelling a little more dis- 
tance, the talisman of the second man fell from 
his head. The spot was dug into, and an enor- 
mous quantity of silver was found. He foEowed 


^ Kangxivaisinanu in Telugu — laid the hem or that portion of the gracefully coming over the head on tho 
iprottnd with a view to receive. 

^ X. e., vigraha — Piety calls it so- 
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the action of the first friend, nnd desisted from 
going any further. Tlie other two travelled 
for some time longer, when the talisman on the 
head of one of them fell oif . When the spot was 
dug into, an enormous (Quantity of gold was found. 
He thereupon told the last friend not to proceed 
any further, as, with the quantity of gold foiind, 
both of them could live happily. But he gave a 
deaf ear to the advice, and went on for some time 
longer, till the talisman fell from his head. The 
spot was dug into, and a quantity of iron was found. 
He was overcome with grief at his lot, and 
regretting the neglect of his friend’s advice he 
retraced his steps. But, alas, in this he was so-rely 
disappointed, for he was not able to find his 
friend. Thereupon immersed in grief he tried to 
get at the iron that had fallen to his lot, but he 
was not able to find the ii’on. Very sorry for his 
lot, he came back to the town and lived once 
more by begging. 

Moral : — A person who hears not the advice 
tendered by his most intimate friends will surely 
come to gi’ief . 

XXXV. 

Bake Vimal&-vati has been ocoiipied from 
time immemorial by large numbers of fish. Once 
upon a time#, a crane, which happened to pass by, 
conceived the idea of preying on them, and stood 
on the blink of the lake. But it saw the fish 
going away from it shaking with fear, and so it 
said ; — “ I very much regret your going away from 
me in the belief that birds of my order make 
you their prey, and that I would do the same. 
But I have not come here with such an object in 
view. I, following others of my kind, have killed 
a good many fish, and become a sinner, but I am 
now grown very old, and have renounced the 
world. I am come here to perform penance. 
Bear not any harm from me. You may roam any- 
where you please.’’ 

The poor fish believed the wily words of the 
crane, especially as the crane did not interfere 
with them at all, though they approached it. 
After some time had thus elapsed, the crane 
appeared to be very much dejected and melan- 
choly. The fish approached it, and asked it what 
the matter was. To which the crane replied : — 

YThat shall I say P A twelve years’ famine will 
very shortly visit the land. Not a di-op of water 
•will then remain in this lake. I am able to know 
this by second sight, and, as you are my close 
friends, I cannot resist the temptation of inform- 
ing you, lest you die when the famine comes.” 

The fish were exceedingly joyed at the humane 
nature of the crane, and requested it to save them 
from the impending peril. The crane thereupon 


informed them, that there was a lake a few yards 
further ofiF, which would never dry, and that it 
would be a very happy refuge for the fish. The 
latter requested the former to take them up and 
leave them there. The crane thereupon took 
them up one by one and left them in the sun on 
a mountain -top, and slowly devoured them. 

Moral : — We should never, therefore, believe 
the words of our natural enemies. 

XXXTI. 

A famine, in days long gone by, once devas- 
tated the whole of the southern country, and 
there was not a drop of water visible in pond, 
lake,, well or tank. The elephants, very much 
troubled by thirst, went in search of a place where 
they could satisfy it to their hearts’ content, and 
found a tank called Cliandrapuslikarani. As 
the tank was full to the brim, they rested there 
and quenched their thirst, and also found a habit- 
ation in the woods adjacent, till the whole 
country was again green with verdure. But the 
track of these elephants was full of hares, and 
they were smashed to pieces under their heavy 
footsteps. The hares, seeing the calamity that 
had befallen them, and how they were greatly 
I’eduoed in numbers, met at a certain spot to 
devise means for sending the elephants away to a 
distant spot. One of them said: —“Why fear the 
elephants? I have devised means to get rid of 
them.” 

On a certain moon-light nighti it climbed 
and sat on an adjacent mountain-top, and 
said to the elephants who came by, as usual, 
to drink from the tank : — “ 0, ye elephants, I have 
been deputed by Chandra (the moon), whose 
tank it is, to inform you that this tank has been 
dug under his orders. That is the reason 
why it goes under the name of Ohandrapush- 
k^rani (Zit, the moon’s tank). He comes here 
every night and dallies with his wives. Tor some 
time past lie has been inteiTupted in his pastime 
by your advent and meddling with the waters. 
He is therefore very angry with you. Quit 
the tank instantly, or otherwise, he told me, 
he would smash you up ere dawn. If you 
want to see whether he is angry or not, just look 
into this tank and you will be satisfied.” 

The elephants were wonder-struck, and seeing 
the reflection of the moon, agitated by the wind in 
the waters, mistook it for his wrath with them, 
bowed to the moon, requested him to excuse them 
as they had come there in innocence, and desired 
the hare to intercede with the moon on their 
hehalf. The elephants thereupon quitted the place 

instantly, and the hares from that time forwards 
lived comfol’tably. 
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THE MANDUKYA DPANISHAD. 

BT HEBBEBT BAYNES, M.B.A.S. 

The M&ii^tikya-XJpanishacl. 

W- W' 

Hiranmay^aa patreaa safcyasya aplliitam Makbam I 
Yal) asaa adityS puraskaliL sail asau aliam 
Om 1 Kliam 1 Bi’alima 1 U 

The Mclnduhija Ui^anishad. 

“p\ERHAPS no class of metapliysical literature is likely to exercise so great an inliaeuce on 
X future schools of thought in Europe as those mystical products of the ludiau mind known 
as the U.janishads. No less an authority than Prof. Deussen does not hesitate to say : ‘ Wliat- 
ever, with growing knowledge, may be the final form of these and other parallels, they at all 
events prove what penetrating questions have been raised and in their way answered by the 
Indians, and what a mistake it is to exclude the philosophy of the Hindfis from the philosophical 
curriculum. In the course of time this state of things must and will be altered.’ 

Professor Max Muller has contributed two volumes of translation of these ancient treatises 
to the Clarendon Press series, and, to judge alike from the friendly and the adverse criticism 
of which they have been the subject, interest in these matters is likely to grow rather than to 

diminish. 

Now the Mdnd&hja, which, in the opinion of competent pandits, best expresses in terse 
form‘the essentiartheosopby of India, does not form one of the aforesaid series. Thy® 
short literal English translation of the ^y Dr. Roer in ihe second volume of ^ 

theoa Lidica,n similar prose rendering into German in his Udische Studun by Piof. _Albiec i 
Weber and into Prench by M. Regnaud. But hitherto, at all events in Europe, this Up^>nehM 
has not received the attention which it undoubtedly deserves. 

It bears its name from an ancien> Rfehi^oall6dMan4^^^^ Epog, or from a school of 

Acharyas of that name, the Maudukya Sakha, 

Professor Weber has pointed outtliat we read in the PrdUmJtya of a MayMclya asnue of 

the Eik grammarians. To fix the of its composition seems quite impo^ 

is cerUinly after that of the eleven classical Upanishads, but we know it 
Giudapada, the teacher of Govinda, and before Saiiikara. the latter’s pupil, who both 
commentar’y on the work, which is attached to the Atlmrrn 7. in 
of the doctrine and history of Brahman and as Pf Pf 

Upanishads the Athamu Vid. « most important. In the fit - ^ 

of the origin of man, of the Vfidio student as an incarnation of Brahnaan-and , f B 
Breath of Life, the World-Support and the Teleological Principle. ; 

Says the ChdndSyya (v. 18, 2 ) , ‘Of that AtAarvanaFSda the head f 

Tisvaipa, the MprimgvdHhm, the trunk Mula, the b adder 

thh chest the altar, the hairs the grass on ; the the heart the yarhapatya fiic, the mind 

the auDttWru 3 fi,re, the mouth the fire.’ 
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Tbe position taken np by tlie Mthduhja may be described psychologically, cosmologically 
and theologically, the idea being that the macrocosm and the microcosm are involved ancl 
evolved in the same way, the whole process being symbolized by Om, tbe real Brahman. It 
is the doctrine of Atman tpkaufea or tbree-slicathed Sonl. 

From a psychological point of view we have a representation of the states known as the 
conscious, the snb-conscious and the super-conscious, here called v^bsva, taijas and prajfia 
corresponding to the three Kosas named annamoya^ tlie sheath of nonrislimont, of the gross 
hodv ; jdgradmmnd, the sheath of the subtle body ; and mandamayn, the sheath of bliss, of imitv 
arid liberty. In later books the qualities tamas, rajas and sattva are similarly conceived 
and applied. According to Indian psychology aham/cdm, individuality, consists of Sarira 
tlie solid frame, indriya the sensor nerves, manas the motor nerves, and Atman the subsumino* 
and controlling Spirit, certain phases of Atman being soinetimcs distinguished as hmUhi the 
faculty of decision and citta the faculty of memory. 

The Atraa, represented by our Upauishad in tliree states, appears first of all as what 
metaphysicians of the older schools used to call baliishkaraua ; that is to soy, the human spirit 
manifests itself through the physical temple in manifold activity of body and brain as Atma 
TAi^vAnara. The Atlantic cable and the telephone, the railroad and the ironclad, tbe Taj 
Mahal, the statues and chryselephantine products of Aegina, the MaM.hhdruta ancl the lUai 
the PrometlmiH^ Antigone and Eamlet, the Ninth Syrnfliony and the Hymn of Praise ; all the 
creations of genius, the highest achievements of science and of art come under this head. We 
have, in fact, the action and re-action of indrhja and nianas, resulting in the many-colored 
activities of an ordered world. Pravritti of Purusha or Yi'sva of Atman is thus the first 
modal espression of what Spinoza would call Natum naUmms, the primary form of Natura 
natunita. 

In the second place we have Mvyitti or Atman taijasa. This is the srib-eonscious state, 
in whicli the soul withdraws from the outside world in order to [)ass in review the forms and, 
fancies of the Kosmos known to ntma vaisvanara. It is antahkarapa, tlie dream of the doer 
the Maya of tbe mind. In the words of the great poet of the Middle Ago, it is IJn' alma sola, 
ohs viva e sente ese in se rigira. 

The third phase is the snper-conscious, in which the atnjan prajila lieholcls, as it were, its 
own apotheosis, the Many is resolved into the One, tpikdfea is again 6kak6Sa, in the blissful 
state of sAmyasvastM, 

Cosmologically the theory is that the universe, when it conies out of the Absolute, 
manifests itself from finer to grosser states in three stages and goes into the Absolute in the 
opposite way, and he who knows this secret, which has been symbolized, by the threefold 
Om and by the Atman, becomes master of his own different states of existence and knows the 
truth. 

But the theological, or rather theosophical^ standpoint is the really important one, to which 
the other two are altogether subsidiary. pray Thee, tell me Thy name’ is the prayer of 
tho poet in all ages, struggling, like another Jacob, with the thought that is within him. 
About the same time that Rishi Manduka was whispering this rahasya, the old Persian prophet 
Zarathnshtra exclaimed {Ormazd Yashty i. v.) : 

Tell me Thy name, 0 holy Alinra Mazda, that name which is the greatest, the best, 
the, most beau titul, the most effic.-icious, the strokes of which are the most victorious, which 
succours which best confounds the malice of demons and of men, that I may overcome 
both, and Y at us and Pairikas, so that none may destroy me.”^ 
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After enumerating 19 names Ahura Mazda answered 

I am that I Am ! 

Amongst the Greehs, too, who can forget the chorus in the Agamemnon of Aisohvlos? 

Zevs, ocTTir iroreo-riv, d rdS’ av — 
t(p t^jiXov K€t<iKr)ixevoif 
rovTO VLV TTpocr^vveivai. 
ovK. €X<j^ TTpocreiKacrat, 

TTui/r’ eTTLcrra&fj.Mixevoi: 
ttX^u €1 TO iiurav ano 

4>pOVTLboS ax^ot 
XpT} ^(iXe7v irrjTVfLOis, 

‘ Zeas — if to The Unknown 
Tlifit name of many names seem good — 

Zeus, upon thee, in utter need, I call. 

Tlirough the mind’s every road 
I passed, but vain arc all 

Save that whioli names thee Zeus, the Highest One I 
Were it lent mine to cast away the load, 

The weary load that weighs my spirit down ! ’ 

Now, as regards the Mruclukya, the whole treatise is primarily an exposition and expansion 
of the sacred Name. ' Hold tlie bow,’ says the Mundaka, the Upanishads proclaim; fit in it the 
sharp arrow of concentrated attention ; draw it with the whole mind of devotion, and foro*et 
not that the mark is the great Imperishable. Om, the great name of God, is the bow, the soul 
the arrow, the mark the Supreme Being Iiimself. Shoot it with all your care and dilio-ence. 
As the arrow is lield fast in the mark, so is the soul lodged in Divinity.’ In the Bhagavadqita 
Kfishna says to Ar jana (viii. 13) : — 

6rnity6krikshax’am Brahma vyaharan mfimanusmaran, 

Yah prayati tyajan dSham sa yati paramam gatim. 

^ Whoso pronounces the sacred Om, the one imperishable Brahma, thinking all the while 
of mo, he, thus {ibandoning his body, treads the path supr’eme ! ’ 

And here vve see tlie great diference between Aryan and Semitic religions feeling. 
Whereas to the Hebrew the Talragraminaton or Sheni-ha-Meforash is too sacred to be by any 
moans ever uttered or even to be written in the way it occurs in the Bible, the ilhdkuharam to 
the Eindh ivS a word not only to be written, but, by very reason of its sacredness, to be recited 
before every reading of the V6da and to be brooded on day and night ! 

But though this is true of the Jews at the time of the Upaiiishads we must not forget that 
it was not always 'so. It has long been known that in Hebrew history we must distinguish 
three periods in which names and words boro very different characters. 

In the first, when the people were called Hebrew, names stood for truths and words were the 
symbols of realities. Of that early age simplicity and sincerity were the chief characteristics. 
Names wore drawn either from the idea of the family or from that of the tribe ; from 
some prominent peculiarity of the individual or from the religious idea. It is quite true that, 
though in those days names’ were real, the conceptions expressed were not the most lofty. 

Thus the thought of Deity was not yet the great secret of existence, but only Might. 

S«''2s. D'lpau Q® rp.^! 

Oen. 2cxxii. SO. 

I” T ♦ , ri , T' ! 

Gen. xxxiii. 20. 
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Unabated simplicity combined with emotion more fervently-religious characterizes the 
I raeli^es of the second epoch, which begins with the Exodus. And with intense feeling comes 
^Mhne thoaght. The soul within stretches out into the Infinite; the whole being expands 
into a mi°'hty longing to utter the Unutterable. None has stated this more beautifully than 
Rev. F. W. Robertson. 

‘The heart of the nation was big with mighty and new religious truth — and the feelings 
with which the national heart was swelling found vent in the names which were given abun- 
1 ntlv God, under his name Jah, the noblest assemblage of spiritual truths yet conceived, 
became the adjunct to names of places and persons. Oshea’s name is changed into Je-hoshua. 

Observe, moreover, that in this period there was no fastidious, over-refined chariness in the 
use of that' name. Mon, conscious of deep and real reverence are not fearful of the 
appearance of irreverence. The word became a common word, as it always may, so long as it 
IB felt, and awe is real. A mighty cedar was called a cedar of Jehovah — a lofty mountain, a 
mountain of Jehovah., Human beauty even was praised by such an epithet. Moses was 
divinely fair, beautiful to God. The Eternal name became an adjunct. No beauty — no 
greatness — no goodness, was conceivable, except as emanating from Him : therefore. His name 
was freely but most devoutly used.’ 

Here words are not only real but are pregnant with deep religious truth, with thought 

profounder far than at the earlier stage. ‘ What is His name ?’ says Moses, ‘What shall I 

say unto them ? ’ And the great answer came, as at last it came to the Iranian prophet 

I Am that I am 1 

It was only at the tliird period, which was at its zenith in the time of Christ, that names 
to the Jews became hollow and words lost their meaning. Then it was that the decay of 
national religions feeling began. For, whenever the debasement of a language takes place, it is 

a sure sign of the insincerity of a nation. 

To again quote the weighty words of Rev. J. W. Robertson ;~ 

♦A nation may reach the state in which the Eternal Name can be used to point a sentence 
or adorn a familiar conversation, and no longer shock the ear with the sound of blasphemy, 
because in good truth the Name no longer stands for the Highest, but for a meaner concep- 
tion, an idol of the debased mind • . . 

Yet in this period, exactly in proportion as the solemnity of the idea was gone, reverence 
was scrupulously paid to the corpse-like word which remained and h^d once enclosed it. In 
that hollow, ai'tihcial age, the Jew would wipe his pen before he ventured to write the Name — 
lie would leave out the vowels ofthe sacred Jehovah, and substitute those of the less sacred 
Elohim. In that kind of age, too, men bow to the name of Jesus often just in that propor- 
tion in which they have ceased to recognise His true grandeur and majesty of character.’ ^ 

With the Arabs the recitation of the Name seems ever to. have been a sacred duty, and no 
true follower of Islam fails to preface every undertaking with the words 

Returning to the Upanishads we read in the second Prapathaka of the Chandogya 
(Ch. xxiii.) : — 

‘Prajapntibropded on the woi'lds. From them, thus brooded on, the threefold knowledge 
issued. He brooded on it, and from it, thus brooded on, issued the three syllables Bhul?, 
Bhuva^, Svah. He brooded on them, and from them, thus brooded on, issued the Om. As all 
leaves are attached to a stalk, so is all speech attached to the Om. Om is all this, yea, all this 
isOmr 
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Vyusa, too, commenting on tlie Yoga Darsana, says : — 

* Tlio recitation of Om and tlie constant pi'esentation to the mind of its signification : 
these are the two means of ITpS^sanA of true \voi’sliij3. The Togin who constantly does both, 
deyelopes concentration, or, as has elsewhere been stated, the aforesaid recitation and realisa- 
tion develop© concentration, and concentration facilitates realisation till, by the continual action 
and re-action of both, the light of the supreme divinity begins to fully shine in his heart/^ 

Of such a Yogiu or Sannyasin Mr. Rudyard Kipling has given us a most interesting and 
delightful picture in the story of Puran Bhagat. A man of world- wide culture, the prime 
minister of a Kative State, who for many years had been excellence man of affairs, one day 
renounces all, and goes quietlj* forth with leopard- shin and almsbowi to dwell in the forest and 
to meditate on God. 

‘That day saw the end of Puran Bbagat’s wanderings. He had come to the place appoint- 
ed for him — the silence and the, space. After this, time stopped, and he, sitting at the mouth 
of the shrine, could not tell whether he were alive or dead ; a man with control of his limbs, 
or a part of the hills, and the clouds, and the shifting rain, and sunlight. He would repeat a 
Name softly to him.self a Imndred hundred times, till at eacli repetilion he seemed to move moi’e 
and more out of his body, sweeping up to the doors of some tremendous discovery *, but, just as 
the door was opening, his body would drag him back, and, with grief, he felt he was locked up 
again in the flesh and bones of Puran Bhagat.’ 

In all VMic literature the most sacred mame is 6m. Whereas other names of the 
Supreme also express or imply phenomena, or things that pass, this word alone indicates the 
Eternal, expresses the noumenon. But tliis is not all, ‘The deepest and in truth the highest 
reason,’ says the Yfifiantist, ‘ is that the signilioation of Om is the Key-iiote of the realisat.^siou of 
the Divine Spirit. The several letters of Om, with unparalleled exactness, mark the successive 
steps of meditiitiou by which one rLso.s to the realisadon of the true nature of Divinity.’ ^ 

This sacred syllable consists of tlu’eo letters, A, U, M, and these by the Mfindukya are 
made the modal expressions of the First Cause, the means <-.i the sedf-devclopmeut of the 
Divine along the three planes of Yyavahura, Pratibha.sa and Paramartlia. ^ represents j^grat, 
the ‘ wakeful’ phase ; ^ SYcSpna, the ‘ dreaming and ^ sushupti, the ‘ slumbering.’ In brooding 
over the meaning of the devotee has in mind the Deity as Framer of systems and of 
worlds, as Brahma emerging from Brahman, a divine self-protection into infinite space, 
resulting in the music of the Rp])cres and in Nature as the manifold manifestation of 
Mind. As regards motive for jdgrat the Indian Yogi would probably agree wnth the Persian 
Sufi : ‘I was a liiddon trcasui’O and I longed to bo known, so I called forth Creation tliat I 
might be comprehended.’ 

Reflection on ^ loads to a thought of the supreme Being as turning in upon Himself to 
review the results of His previous act of Creation. The exquisite play of light and shade, the 
full-toned tints and forms of star and tree and flower ; all the high harmonics of tliis so solid- 
seeming world are seen and heard as in a dream, until, in that matchless line of Dante Cta 
chHo vedeva, mi seftihrava xin riso DclV xtiiiverso ! — or in the words of that surpassing poem ■— 
Genesis : ‘ God saw all that He had made, and lo lit was very good ! 

The Deity viewed as Himself the ombodiineiit of all ideas and principles is the meaning 
of 5. Creation and contornplation are over. The objective world has ceased to be. It is 
sarvdparamatvat. The All again becomes the One. Behind and above all that appem is 
that ■which Is, das Werden is again das Sein. For 5; is miUra, that which measures all, is 
the Resort of all. The Chdndogxj a tolls us: ‘that Self abides in the heart. And this is the 


a Guru Yidyfurthi’s V6dic Magazine, July, ISOS. 


5 Sfdras xxvii. and xxviii. 
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etymological explanation. The heart is called hrldaijam instead of hridymjmn, L e., He tv-Iio is 
in the heart. He who knows this, that He is in the heart, goes clay by day when in deep sleep 
(S'uskufti') into heaven (svarya), i, 5., into the Brahman of the heart.* 

Says the Kaiha Upanishad : — 

Svapnantam j^garituntam cha ublnxu y^nfinupasyati * 

Mahautam vibhumatmanam matva dhtro ua sochati \\ 

‘ That wise man sorrows not, who, awake or in a dream or in both, beholds the great and 
omnipresent Self ! ’ 

It is from the Mdndukja that Sadilnanda, the author of the Veddnia-Sdra, seems to have 
drawn his inspiration, A follower of Kninarila Bhatta/’ he says, ^‘is of opinion that the soul 
is intellect conditioned by ignorance, according to Scripture which saith : ‘ Soul which is full 
of joy is also replete with knowledge ’ (M. U. v.), because in deep sleep light and darkness are 
«alike really present, and because one is under the impression that one does not know oneself.” 

The 'Satapatha-Brdhmamni well says (x. hi. z. b ) : — 

Yadii vai purushah svapiti, prunum tarhi Viigapi-^ti, pranah) chakshah, pramm maiiali, prfi- 
narh srotram. Sa yada prabudhyate, pranad 8va adhi-pnnar jayautS. 

‘ When a man sleeps, speech is merged in life, eye in life, mind in life, ear in life. And 
when he wakes they are reborn from life.’ 

Professor Deussen has put this into modern metaphysical phi'aseology. * The Will, as the 
objectification of which every man and every animal appears, is originally and essentially uncon- 
scions. It is only in a limited sphere of animal life, becoming narrower as we descend the 
scale, that it furnishes itself with consciousness. Nothing proves more clearly the secondary 
and so to say borrowed nature of all conscious life than the necessity of sleep i In sleep, owing 
to the isolation of the brain from the motor and sensory nerves, consciousness is periodically 
extinguished, that is, the union between will and inboUecb is suspended, and the latter, for the 
sake of its (that is the brain’s) nourishment, is merged completely in unconscious life, which, 
as the central and essential entity, unwearingly exercises its functions, whether we sleep or 
wake.’ 

In two other Shfcras of the Fdddnta-Sdra (47, 57) we read : — 

Sarvdparamatvdt sushuptih u 

‘ Since everything attains rest (or realises itself) in Him, He is deep sleep 1 ’ 

As regards the way in which the Mdiiddbija deals with the three letters of the mystical 
syllable we can have no better commentary, whether by Giludapada or Saoikara, than the 
remarkable words of Frasna V^anishad : — 

‘ The three letters of Om when duly contemplated and in their respective order set free 
the devotee from the troubles of this world. The contemplation of the first matr a confers upon 
him the most exalted state of existence possible on this earth, that of the second fills him with 
the joys of the spiritual world, and the contemplation of the last blesses him witli Mdksha.’ 

And here I may mention a very interesting fact in the theology of Islam. The first verse 
of the second Sura of the Kurdn consists entirely of three letters — A, L, AI. That is to say, 
the chapter begins ; ‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful — A, L, M ; this is 
the Book, there can be no doubt about it 1 ’ Of the.se letter's the explanations have been many 
and various, but nearly all commentators agree that they refer to the Deity. A modern 
Vodantin goes so far as to hold that we have here simply another form of Cm (i, e., A, U, M)*^ 
But though I venture to think that no Semitic scholar would agree to this, we may certainly 
admit that such a form in Semitic divinity is sufl&ciently striking. 


® Hih NdrAyana ; V^d,k Philosophy, p. 74. 
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Lastly, wo may notioe how iu Indian fclieology tlie number three prevails, as indeed, in many 
cases it seems to exliaust all that can be conceived of a snbiect. 

God is Light : in Him is no darkness, and it is a remarkable fact that all the vaineties in 
the composition of external light mnst be referred to mixtures of Red, Green and Violet, all 
differences o£ hue depending npoxi combinations in different proportions of tliese three primary 
colors. He is the Soul of sacred sound, the great Tone-Poet, and we must not forget that all 
harmony is based upon the common clioi'd of tonic, mediant, dominant 0, E, G, He who is 
above Space, conceived as Length, Breadth, Height, and beyond Time, known to us as Past, 
Present, Ewture, is in popular thought Brahma- Vishnu-Biva ; to the V^dantin He is Sat-Chit- 
Aaanda ; in our Upaiuskad the imperishable Om is trika.u&a, appears in three sheaths as jagrat, 
svapna susLupti, whilst the Atma is similarly known as vcUsvdnara, tdijasa and lyrdjm* Not 
loss than three lines enclose a space, and, in this connexion it is interesting to remember that 
the Indians of the Western Continent represent the Infinite by a Triangle (Mikmak: 
A NukskauiGod). Indeed, this colossal conception of Deity is deeply seated in the human breast, 
The prophet o£ Paradise, the master of ‘ mystic, unfathomable song,’ sees all things in God as 
the different modes in the unity of the Spinozian substance. Our thoughts are born in God, 
not in the moment of time in which we think them, but exist in Him in that Eternity which is 
peculiar to mathematical truths.^ 

Hei^, then, we have the realisation and reconciliation of Adhibhtita, the separable nature 
of Bi*ahma, Adhidaiva the procreative principle in Nature, and Adhiyajfia the meeting of the 
human and the divine. It is the unfolding of the infinite Spirit, whose face is hidden in the 
golden veil of Truth, The feeling after the Divine which we find in the Eig-Veda: 

JSikam sat vipra bahridli^ vadanti 

is liere mer«'ed in tlie beautiful thought bpidi-ayam He is in the Heart ! For surely this is the 
meaning of° the Jewel in the Lotus ’ 6m Mani Padma, the sacred name in the heart of man. 

And we of the West, to whom the sweet Galilean rision, the revelation of the Son of Man 
has come hnow that tho secret of union is the Sacred Name engraven on the heart, when wo 
hear the L'owell prayer : ‘Holy, righteous Father, keep them m Thy name, which Thou hast 
given me, that they may he ono, as we are one ! ’ 

Translation, 

To Him, the one, imporiskable Om, 

Wbo was, and is, and sball be ; ’youd tbe foam 

And freb of Time, and man’s and Nature’s home ! 

His name is Brahma, spirit, self and Soul, 

Four-fold in form, and yet, in essence whole ! 

O’er Nature’s realm He watches, vision true 

Guards mind and matter, speech, thought, me and you ! 

And so, in second phase, Ho aye appears 

Worlds’ dreamer and the Architect of years 1 

As rest, self-folded, human souls in sleep, 

When ear and eye repose, no vigils keep ; 

So He, in thought, in joy, knows slamber deep 1 

Yea, this is He, awfike or in a droant 

Within, without, o’er all things is supreme ! 



/ Par, xvii. 13. 
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Not solely self-absorbed know Him to be, 

Nor yet as wholly lost in trackless space ; 

As mind made manifest, as giving face 
To truth, ay, tins and more : we cannot see 
The half, much less the whole of Him who lies 
Unseen, unsearchable ; His qualities 
No man can name. Within the soul, know this, 

An undivided Blessing* and pure Bliss ! 

This matchless spirit present ev’ry wliere 
The symbols A, U, M, can best declare. 

Of waking, watching find in A the sign, 

The first phase this of Being alhdivino : 

0 tfike this step and all desires are tliine ! 

And meditation doth the U proclaim, 

An ordered world, an architectural mind. 

Whoso has ta eu the second step will find 
His home rejoicing in the sacred Name ! 

In M behold the silent Soul in sleep : 

Who grasp this truth, of world-thoDght moasiire keep. 

The fourth is Eeconciliation sure, 

The last, the best, the measureless, the pure, 

Awake, aware, asleep — life’s thrill and flush, 

The >Soul supreme, the silence and the hush ! 

#17 1 

1 
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FESTAL DAYS OP THE HINDU LUNAR CALENDAR. 

BY PEOFESSOR P. KIELHORN, C.I.E, ; GOTTINGEN, 

Some years ago I compiled, chiefly from the Dhama-smdhu and a number of Native calen- 
dars, a lisfi of the principal festivals and religious observances connected with the tithis of the 
Hindu lunar months, of the names and epithets of certain tithis, and generally of such items of 
information concerning individual tithk as seemed likely to be of use in the verification of Hindu 
dates. This brief list was not intended for publication. If, nevertheless, I now yield to the request 
of a friend to publish it, I do so, because something of thekind appears really to be wanted, 
and in the hope that I may induce others to correct, and improve on, what I can offer myself. 

What I should especially like to see treated by a competent Native scholar, is the 
question, how the for the purpose of the particular festivals or rites connected with them, 

are joined with the civil days.2 For my own use I have indeed translated most of the rules on 
this subject, given in the Dhurma-sindhu bat some of these precepts are so intricate that I 
should be afraid of giving an authoritative version of them or of applying them in practice. 
In my list, therefore, I have only inserted, in square brackets, some very genei-al hints. Thus, 
by the word pArva-viddhii I have indicated tliat certain tithis, so far as regards the rites 
mentioned along with them, are liable to be joined with the days on which they commence.* 
And more frequently I have given the time of the day or night^ daring which a rite must be 
performed or a festival celebrated, statements from which it may sometimes be possible to 
ascertain with which day a tithi should be connected, because the particular time of the day 
or night, mentioned in the list, ranst generally be included in the tithiJ^ But I know only too 

1 Fora similar list sae Sir iV. Jones’s article outlie lunaryeaxof tlie Hindus, in the JlsiolicJ fiesearofees, Vol. III. 
p, 257 ff. 

a Ih tho case of ritss, proscribed for a certain there can be no doubt as to the day on which the rite 
should be performed, when the iiihi happens to last from sunrise to snnriae ; aud the same is mostly the case, 
when the iithi lasts from suurise to sunset. Bat tithis often commence after sunrise of one day, and end before 
sunset of the following day, and the question therefore arises whether, for the purpose of particular rites, they 
should be joined with the days on wdiich they commence, or with the days on which they end. 

s The general rules on the Hthis, givou iu the Dharma-sindhi, have been translated by the Rev. A. Bourquin, in 
the Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Yol, XY. 

* A iithi is pilrva-viddhd (in the sense in which this term is used here), when it commences more than 4 ghaiiMs 
-before sunset of one day and ends before sunset of the following day ; and when such is the case, it must be joined 
with the day on which it commences. Thus, when the first tithi of the bright half of Kdrttika commences 20 ghatikds 
after sunrise (or 7 gh. before sunset) of Monday and ends 10 gh. after sunrise of Tuesday, the Bali-p djd, prescribed 
Wthe first tithi of the bright half of KArttifca, must be performed on the Monday (although in civil life that day 
is Aavina-vadi 15). When, on the other hand, the first tithi of the bright half of KArttika oommenoes 41 gK 
^ffcer sunrise of Monday, and ends 46|yh. after suurise of Tuesday, the same rite must be performed on the Tuesday 
*(m civil life Kurttika-sudi 1). 

® The day, from sunrise to sunset, is divided into the forenoon and afternoon. But it is also, divided into five 
equal parts, each of about 6 (jhaVMs, called frdtahk'Xla (the early forenooaji jajhyauci (the forenoon part), madhydhn% 
(midday), aparihiaa (the afternoon part)', and sdydhna (the late afternoon part). The four feds before sunrise 
are called (tbe rise of the dawn), .the siixghaUHg after sunset jprodosha (evening), and the|;^o ghatiHs 

in the middle of the night niittha (midnight), 

^ This may be shewn by an example. The time which I have given for the Oaniiia'Chaiurthi of Chaitra-^ukla* 
paksha is midday (ghdUhXs 13-lS after mean sunrise). If, thco, the 4th tithi of the bright half of Chaitra oommenoes 
43 gh, after suurise of Sunday and ends 44 gli. after sunrise of Monday, the Gmeia^chuHrthi must be joined with the 
Monday (Chaitra-sudi 4) ; but if the 4th commences 5 gh. after sunrise of Sunday and ends 7 gh, after sunrise of 
Monday, the must he joined with the Sunday, and in calendasrs this Sunday will be ■ desorped as 

Gandi'a'-chatiiriM, although in civil life it is Ohaitra-sudi 8, •— Now it is clear that sometimes the 4th tithi of the 
bright half of Ohaifcra may occupy the whole or part of the midday portion of firo days (as would be thecase, if it 
were to commence 13 gh. after sunrise of Sunday and to end 17 gh. after sunrise of Monday), and that for such and 
similar cases we want special rules to guide us. In the present instance the special rule for all Gan&^a^chafurtkis is 
this, that, when the fourth tithi occupies, entirely or partly, the midday part of two days, or does not occupy the 
niidday part of either day, it mu.st be joined with. the- day on which it commences (in the present case, with the 
Sunday). — If there were a similar conflict in the case of a ManvMi of a bright fortnight, for which the prescribed 

timeis the forenoon, we should have to decide in favour of the day on which the tiiU ends, provided the Ufh% were 

to occupy more than G S' h. after sunrise of that day; but if the tithi happened to occupy ^ ^ 

aecond day, we shb aid have to join theManvUi with the first day. —There are many such specia ru es, w uc o.m- 
an essential part of the Hihdu calendar. 
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wdl similar short remarks, by themselves, are rot sufficient to solve the problem, 

even in cases which are not beset with any great difficulties. 

I add here some general notes on several of the tithis, which could not be given .in the 

list) : — ■ 

A fourth tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Tuesday. Such a tilU oi ffie 
bright half is called Sakha, and is most auspicious for making donations. ^ A fourth t%tU of 
the dark half, which falls on Tuesday and continues till moonnse, is called Angarakl. 

A seventh tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Sunday, particularly so, when it 
is ioiued with the nahhatm Rgvati. A seventh tithi of the bright half, which falls on Sunday, 
is called Vijayh,? and donations made on it secure great rewards. A seventh Uthi of the 
bright half is called BhadiA, when it is joined with the first quarter of the nahshaira Hasta. 
Moreover, a seventh tithi of the bright half is called Mahajayh, when a samkranti takes 
place on it, and for making donations such a titlii is said to be superior even to an eclipse. 

When the sixth and seventh tithis meet on a Sunday, this coincidence is called Padmaka* 
ydga.s 

An eighth, tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Wednesday (Bndh-ashtiamS). 

An eleventh tithi of the bright half, which is joined with the nahshatra Punarvasu, is 
called Tijaya. 

Eight kinds of the twelfth tithi are called Maha-dvada&i. Their special names are 
Unmilani, a 12fch tithi which fallows upon an 11th tithi that is current at sunrise on two days ; 
Vahjnli, a 12th tithi which itself is current at sunrise on two days ; Trispar&a*, a 12th tithi 
which commences after sunrise and ends before the next sunrise ; Pakshavardhinl, a 12th 
tithi preceding a full-moon or new-moon titU which is current at sunrise on two days ; Jayft, 
a 12th joined with the nalcshatra Pushya; Vijaya, a I2bh joined with the nakshatra 
tSravaua ; Jayanti, a 12tli tithi joined with the nahshatra Puuarvasu ; and Papana&inl, a 12tli 
tithi joined with the nahshatra Rbhint. 

A fifteenth tithi of the dark half {i, e., the new-moon titlii) is regarded as very auspicious 
for making donations, when it falls on Monday (in which case it is called Sdmavatl), or on 
Tuesday* — Concerning the 15th tithi, it may also be stated that a solar eclipse which takes 
place on Sunday, and a lunar eclipse which takes place on Monday, are called chfi^9-mai^ii 
‘ crest-jewel,' and that donations made at such eclipses are said to bear endless fruit. 

In the following list the Roman figures at the commencement of the lines give the numbers 
of the tithis of the half-months. 

I. — Chaitra-feuklapaksha. 

I. Vatsar-ilrambha, commencement of the year. 

Navaratr-arambha, commencement of the vernal Navaratra. (For the autumnal 
Navaratra see the same tithi of Asvina-suklapaksha.) 

Kalpadi, [Forenoon.] 

III. — G-amrl-tyitiya, 

Matsya-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a fish. [Afternoon part.] 

Many^di, [Forenoon.] 

IV. — Vainayak! or GanSsa-cliaturthi. [Midday.] 

V. — SrJ-panchami, according to some. (See the same tithi of Mugha-saklapaksha,:) 

Kalp&^di. [Forenoon,] 


This is the o£ the inscription, published in Jfi/p. hid. Vol, III. p. 54^, 

* For another meaning oi hadmaJca~yog a see below, under K&rttika-suklapaksha XV $ 
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VIII. — Durgfi- or Aniiap'uri;ia-aslifcami.^ 

Bbava^ny-utpatti, birth of Bhavant. 

Bathing in themoi’ning during this tithi, when it falls on Wednesday and is joined 
with the na7c$hatra Punarvasu, is as meritorious as a vdjapiya sacrifice. 

IX. — Rama-navami ; RAma-jayantt, Vishnu’s incarnation as Rama. [Midday.] 

XI. — K^mada ^kadasi. 

XIII. — Madana-tray6da&l ; Anangapiijana-vrata, worship of the god o£ love. [_F%irva^ 
vulcUid,^ 

XV. — Hanumaj-jayanti, birth of Hanumat. (Only in calendars.) 

Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 

Bathing, etc., during this tithi, when it falls on Sunday, Thursday, or Saturday, 
is as meritorious as an asvamedha sacrifice. 

Cliaitra-[or ptLri?.iiatata VaiS^kha-lkpishi^LapaksTia, 

IV, — Samkashta-chaturthi.^^ [Moonrise.] 

Till. — Kal-ashtami. {_Purva'^vidclhd,'\ 

XI. — Yaruthini 6kiidasi. 

XIII. — ■ (See the same tithi of Phrilguna-[pfii’n. Chaitra-]krishnapaksha.) 

XIV. — Sivaratri, [Midnight.] 

Bathing (especially in the Ganges) near Siva during this tUTii (according to 
some, when the tithi falls on Tuesday) prevents trouble from Pisachas or 
demoniac possession.^^ 

II. — V ai^akha-Suklapaksha. 

III. — Kalpfi^di. [Forenoon.] 

T^^t^yug^ldi. [Forenoon.] 

Akshaya-tpitiya ; is highly auspicious, when it falls on Wednesday and ia 
joined with the nahsliatra Rohiui. [Forenoon.] 

BarafeurSima-jayanti, Vish^iu’s incarnation as Parasurama. [Midday ; or, 
according to others, evening.] 

IV. — Vainayaki or Gan^sa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 

VII. — GahgA-saptaml ; Gaiig-otpatti, birth of Ganga. [Midday.] 

VIII. — Durgil- or AnnapfirnH-ashtami, 

XI, — Moliini ^kadast. 

XII. — When the 12th tiihi o£ the bright half is joined with the wikslialra Hasta, while 
Jupiter and Mars are in the sign Siihha, and the sun in MSsha, this coinci- 
dence is called Vyatlpata.i3 Donations made on such an occasion are 
highly meritorions. 


, ® Annapilyyfd is an epithet of Durgfl. . j /? i. 

According to Moleswovbh’s Mardthi and JEnjUsh J)ictionary, on this UtU oeremomes are performed for tha 
averting of difficultios or troubles. Whoxi a. Sadvhashta-chatwHht falls on Tixaslay, it is oalled Anjarafta’Chaturth t ^ 
»eo-ahove. 

Compare the term PLidcM-cliaiurda^t in Ejp. Ind, Vok I. p. 187, lino 
For other meanings of the term vyattpdta see ant&, Vol, SX, p, 292 f. 
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2:17*. — Nyisiniha-jayantl, Visbna’s incarnation as man-lion. [Sunset.] 

Tlie tithi is highly auspicious, wlien it falls on Saturday and is joined ■with the 
naJcshatra Svati. 

XV. — K-arma- jay anti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a tortoise. [Late after- 
noon part.] 

Donations on this tithi are particularly enjoined. 

yaisakiia-[or ptXr^imanta Jyaishtha-]kyish9.apak8ha. 
jY, — Samkaslita-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 

VIII. — Kal-ashtami. [Purva-viddhd»'} 

XI. Apara ekadasi. 

XIY. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

Ill, — Jyaishtha-feuklapakslia. 

III. — Ba'mbM^tpitlya ; Ramblia-vrata, worship of Bhavuni. [Piirva-vtddhdJ] 
lY, — Vainayaki or GaiiSsa-chaturtht. [Midday.] 

VIII. — Durgu- or Annapurna-ashtami. 

X. — Da&ahara;i3 Gaiig-avatara, descent of Gauga to the earth. [The choice of the 

day depends on the union, during the forenoon, of the greater nuraher of 
certain occurrences, suclias the Hthis falling on Wednesday (according to 
. others, on Tuesday), the nMiatra being Hasta, the yoga Vyatipata, etc:] 
When Jyaishtlxa is intercalary, the Dasaliara falls in the first (intercalated) 
Jyaishtha. 

XI. Nirjala Skadasi. 

XV. — Vat;a-pfLr^ima or Vata-sSLYitrL^^ [Purva^viddhd,] 

ManYadi. [Forenoon.] 

When the moon and Jupiter are in the 'tvih'shaf ya Jyuslitlia, and the sun in Rohint, 
the tithi is called MaM-iyaisht^hLl, and is most auspicious for making 
donations, 

^ yyaishfiha^Cor pftfi?.xrcitota AsM(jllia-]kyisln^apakslaa, 

IV, — Sarhkashta-chaturthJ. [Moonrise.] 

VIII, — Kill-ashtamt. [Purva-vtddhd,'] 

XI, Yogini Skadasi. 

XIV, — 'Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

IV. — Ash&dha-fetiklapakslia. 

II. — Rathay^Ltra^rdvitly^ ; Rama-rathobsava, Raiaa’s car-fostival. 

IV. — Vainilyaki or Gancsa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 

VIII. — DurgiV or Annapuri)il-ashtami, 

X. — Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 

XI. — Vishuu&ayan-»6tsaYa ; Sayani or Vishaasayani Slddast, on which Vishnu 
to sleep. 

Tliia really is an epithet of (raiigri, aa ‘ taking away tf-n eiiw.’ ^ -u* f *11 Pirw* 

Molesworth explains rafas'iritri-vfata to be a particular observance of women, worship 0 s 
Jtidicot, etc. ' 
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Cliiiturniasya-vrata comtaeaces on this titlii (or on the 11th). 

XV. — Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 

Sivasayan-otsava. [Brening.] — K&kila-vrata ; Vyrisa-pajft. 

g^ghfrr|'ha.-[r>r ptirjjimanta Sravaija-Qkfishiiapakslia. 


Asiinyasayana-vrata.i® [Moonrise.] 

IV. — Saihkashta-chaturth!. [Moonrise.] 

YIII_ __ KiiWishtami. IPurva-vidihd.'] 

XI. — Kamadfl or Kilmika fikadast. 

XIV. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

V. — Sravapa-Suklapaksha. 

Called MCadliusrava by the people of Gujarat. 

lY. Vainiiyaki or GanSsa-chatnrthl. [Midday.] 

Y H&ga-pafl.oh.aml,'^® on which the serpents are worshipped. [The^day on which 

the HIM commences, if the fourth UtM ends less than 6 ghai.has after 
sunrise of that day, and the fifth Hthi less than 6 gliaHlcas after sunrise of 
the following day.] * 

VI. — Ealki-jayantl, Vislmu’s incarnation in his last Avatara. [Sunset.] 

VIII. — Durga- or Annapftriia-ashfcaini, 

XI. — ' Puti-adil (ikildasi. 

XII. - Vishv6U pavitrar6pavam. pavUr-drOpana is -the 

threads around an idol that they may be sanctified, and of thence taki g 

them to wear.’ 

XV - Big.yajuh.&raTavl, for students of the ^igvMa 

XV. - Hig thread iupdUrm.an)P [Pt2rr.-.id<fM.] 

lUkshA-bandhana, the tying 

Slkhl-ptoiS.' (In Marathi it is also called Narall-ptxrpii^. because 

itaKHi puryima,. V. +u„ and the monsoon IS declared to be 

cocoa-nuts are thrown into the sea, ana tne mens 

broken up.) 

Hayagrlva-jayantl, birth of Hayagriva. 

Srayaua-Cor ptovimtota BHadrapada-lkyishvapaksha. 

II. — Asuuyasayaiia-vrata.^® [Moonrise.] 

III. — Kajjall-tpitlya. 


5 tUM of Mfirga^rsha-^uklapatsha. 


1C SeothasametifWofMfirga^rsh^si 

’» Sae the same Hthi of the next throe months. . ,00 ante. Tol. XXT. p. 290. 

n In an inaoription the iJtW is aosorihedas rajiicparita-rorrnn. 

« See the same Hthi of the preoeding month. . - - . 1 , ■ 
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lY, — Samkaslifa-chatartlii ; commencement of the Samkashtachaturthi-vrata. 
[Moonrise.] 

Bahuia-cliaturtlil ; worship of cows. [Late afternoon part.] 

VI. — Hala-shashtM. 

VII. — Sital^-saptami; Sitahi-vrata. [Purva’-vuldhd,] 

VIII. — Kal-iishtami. [Purva-vidd/iu.'] 

Janm-aslitam!, Kpxsiiii-^shtami, Q-dkizl-^slitami, or Krish^a-jayanti, birth of 
Krishna ; is very auspicious, when joined with the nahshatra Rohini, and 
also, though in a less degree, when it falls on Monday or Wednesday. 
[In general, midnight.] 

Manvadi. [Afternoon part.] 

XI. — Aju ckadasi. 

XIV. — Sivarfitri. [Midnight.] 

XV. Pithori (only in some calendars. According to Molesworth) a name of this titJii 
on account of a particular observance, m., ‘ the drawing with flour the 
figures of 64 Yoginis, and the worshipping of them.’ 

Kiisotpfitiui (only in some calendai's). 

VI. — Bbadrapada-Suklapaksha. 

III. Var^ha-jayantl, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a boar, [Afternoon part] 
Haritaiika ; worship of Parvati. 

Manvadi. [Forenoon,] 

— GaufeSa- or Varada-cliaturtM ; especially auspicious, when it falls on Sunday or 
Tuesday. [Midday.] 

According to the Bhavishyatpurdna, called Siva. 

W — 9’islu-pafl.cliainl. [Midday ; others differently.] , 

VI. — Stoya-sliashthl. 

Skanda-shasHtM (only in some calendars. See the same of Milrgasirsha-sukla- 
paksha). 

VII. — According to the Bhavishyatpurdm, called Apardjitfi.. 

VIII. — DurglL- or Annap^rna-ash{aml. 

Dtirv-aslitami. IPUrva-viddM.] 

Jyashtha-Gauri-pfljana-vrata., when the moon is in the naUshatra JyeshJha (which) 

the case during this particular f'iW). 

IX, — Adahkha-navami (only in some calendars), 

XI, — Vish^Luparivartan-dtsava ; Parlvartini gbldas!. On this tithi, or on the l2th, 
Vishnu, sleeping, turns on his side. 
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Xs called Brava^a-dv^dafel (or Vijay&), -when joined wifcli the naksliatra Sravaiia ; 

and is particularly auspicious, when it falls on Wednesday. (The union of 
the 11th and 12th titMs and the nakshatra Sravana is called Vish^u-fepin- 
fehala. 

V^mana- jay anti, Vishiui’s. incarnation in the form of a dwarf. [Midday.] 


Ananta-chaturdaSl, sacred to Vishnu. 

Pran^thapadi ptLr3?.ima ; Praushthapadi-sraddha. 


Bliadrapada-[or ptunjiimanta A&vina-lkrisligLapakslia. 


j Mahal ay -ilramhha. 'Sraddhas- are performed during the whole of this dark half. 

II. Asiinyasayana-vrata.^^ [Moonrise.} 

IV. — Samkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 

Yl. — Is called Kapiia-shaslitlii, when it falls on Tuesday^ and is joined with the 
nalashatra Rdhiiii and the 'ijoga Yyatipata ; and is particularly auspicious, 
when the sun, besides, is in the tialcsli tra Hasta.^^ Donations on such an 
occasion secure great rewards. 

Chandra-shaslithi. [Moonrise.] 

Yill, Kal-fishtaini. Mahalakshmx-vrata, \J?'^Tva>-viddli^^ 

Ash^ka-sraddha. [Afternoon part.] 

IX, Avidhava- or MAtri-navami (only in some calendars. According to Molesworth, 

offerings'are made to the manes of women who have died unwidowed). 


XI. — Indira 6kadasi. 


XIIT, — Kaliyugadi. [Afternoon part.] 

Is called Magba-trayddafel, when joined with the nahsliatra Magha ; and G-ajach- 
chMya, when the sun, besides, is in Hasta. 

XIV. — 'Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

XV. Saiwapibri amavasya (only in some calendars; so called, because Sraddhas are 

oiiered to all ancestors). 

Is called GajacbicliMya, when the sun and the moon areboth in the 
Hasta. 

VII. — A&vina-Suklapakslia.2i 

I. — NavarAtr-arambha. (See the same titlii of Chaitra-suklapaksha.) 

IV. — Vainayaki or Ganosa-cbaturthi. [Midday.] 

V. — Lauta-pafioliaral ; Upangalalita-vrata, worship of DurgS. [Afternoon part.] 
VIII. — Duiga- or Annapurna-ashtamt. 

Mahashfaml; is especially auspicious, when it falls on Tuesday. 


w See the same iiihi of the two preoeding months. ^ ^ ^ r„r,irn-7'a^i>Kich6. y-)ga. in Marfitht, ia applied 

20 Molesworth says that, becihuso this synohroiussn is vsrj raru, .,p -. . 

to any astonishing and unhoped for combination of favourable circunistanc^L 5. ^ 

Under themWoira MMa (on about the 7 thiitM) otthie « worshipped. 
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IX. — Mah^-aavami or Burga-navaml. [^Purva^viddlLd,'] 

Manv^di. [Forenoon.] 

X. — Vijaya-daSaml, anniversary of Rama’s marcliing against Riivana ; worship of 
Aparajita, d^santara-yatra, etc. ; (DasrA festival). Is very anspicious, when 
joined with the nakshatra Sravana. [Afternoon part or evening ; special 
rules.] 

Buddha-jayanti, Yishnu’s incarnation as Bnddha. [Sunset.] 

XI. — PAsaiikusa ^kAdasi. 

XY. — KdjA^gari ptlriiinia, ; Kojagai'a-vrata ; the night is spent in worshipping Lakshmi 
and Indra, and in games of chance. [Midnight,] 

Navanna-phrnima (only in some calendars. According to Molesworth, so called, 
because at this time people generally begin to dress the new corn o£ the 3"ear). 

A&vina-[or p-Cirnimtota Kd,rttika-]krislniapakslia. 

II. — Asunyasayan.a-vrata.23 [Moonrise.] 

IV. — Karaka-chaturthi (in some calendars called Saihkashta-chaturthi). [Moonrise.] 

VIII. — KAl-ashtami. \^Purva-ioiddlut,~\ 

XI. — Rama (Ikadasi. 

XII. — G6vatsa-dvA.da&t (in Marathi also called Vasu-bArasa)^ on which the cow and 
calf are worshipped. [Evening.] 

XIXI. — Dhana-traydda&lj on which money-lenders and others worship money. 

XIV. — 'SivarAtri. [Midnight.] 

Karaka-ohaturdaSl ; bathing, etc., of peop)le who are afraid of falling into hell, 
[Moonrise,] 

XV. — - This tithi and the immediately preceding and following tithis ai’e called Dlpftvali 
(Divali), ^ a festival with nocturnal illuminations, feasting, gambling, etc., in 
honour of Vish^iu and in propitiation of Lakshmi.’ The principal day is the 
one on. which the moon is in the nakshatra SvAti. 

VIII, — Kfl/rttika-feuklapaksha. 

I. Bali-pratipadA, ; Bali-pujA, w’orship of the Daitja Bali. \^Purva-vidd}id.'] 

II, — Y^ma- or Bhratyi-dvitlya (in Marathi, BhAA-bij). On this Yama was 
entertained by his sister Yam an A ; hence ‘sisters (on this tithi') give 
entertainments to their brothers,, who make presents in return.^ [The day on 
which the tithi commences, if the tithi occupies the aftei'iioon part of that day 
only ; otherwise the day on which the tithi ends ; others differently.] 

XV. — Vainayaki or Gan^sa-chaturthi, [Midday.] 

When it falls on Tuesday, feeding of Brahmans, etc, 

YII, — XalpAdi. [Forenoon,] 

VIIX, — DurgA- or AnnapurnA-ashf.ami, 

G6p-'0jShtam.i 5 worship of cows, 

IX. — Kritayugadi. [Forenoon.] 


See the same tithi of the -thr©^ preceding' months. 
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__ prabodliiiii ^kadasi> (According to some, the Prab 6 clh- 6 tsava takes place on this 
titlii ; see the following tithi,') 

Bliishmapaiichaka-vrata commencevS* 

Pra'b 6 dh.- 6 tsava 5 ‘ ceremonies for the purpose of awakening Yishnu , aod 

Tulasi-vivaha, ‘ the marriage between an image of Yishnu and the Tuiafti 

plant*’ 

Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 

(According to some, the Chriturmfisya-vrata ends here, See below.) 

Vaikuntlia-chatnrdafei. [ Midnight,] 

XV. — Tripurl-ptiruima ; Tripar-6tsava, at wlnoli lamps are placed ou tlie lamp- 
pillai'S in front of the temples. [Late afternoon and evening.] 

Manvadi. [Forenoon.] ! i -.q’., 

Clniturmasya-vrata ends. (See the 12th tUM of this half, and of Ashudna- 
snklapakslia.) 

Donations on this are particularly enjoined. , j, ... 

The Hilii is very auspicious, when it is joined with the tml-slia^a Kjittika 

called Maha-Mrttiki, whentlie moon is in the 7m/c.9/iatraRohim ; or w 

J.pilov botk in KriUikS. C-m... a. moon .. » «» “ 

KrittikS, wliilo th. .na i. i> Viikkki, ai. .nspbion. comc.dmo. 

Padmaka-y6ga) .2-I' 

Kdrttika-[or phrplmanta MargaSlrsha-]]q?ishpapaksha. 

IV — Saihkashta-chaturthl. [Moonrise.] 

bhairav-ashtaml and Kalabhairava.aayanti. [Midday , ot e . 7- 

XI. — Utputty-ekadasi. 

XIV. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

IX. Margafeirsha-feuklapaksha. 

IV. — VainHyaki or Gan&sa-chaturtht. [Midday.] , Ar i = 

Sunday or Tuesday with the J7 

or to the occurrence of the greater number of the tlnee.J 

Skanda-shashthl.as [Piirrc-uMd7(«.] 

According to the Bhavishijatpurdna, called Maha-shasht • 

•yil Surya-vi’uta. , 

Ann..dinS to ft. 

YIII. Durgil- or Annapuriri-ashtami. ^ — 

In an inscription the Uihi ia dosci^ibed as iiith tni d Qf ,>^i.fivana-f:UKlapa^ 

For another meaning of Padma/fa-i/'^see^ahovo. 
as Seethe samotit/ii of Bhadrapada^-'’'''""'’ 
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IX. — Kalpadi. [Forenoon.] 

XI. — Mokslaada ^kMasi. 

XIV. — According to the TJhgajpurcim^ called !PAsha,na-eliaturdaSi. 

XV. — DattAtrSya- or Datta-jayantij^ birth of Dattatr^ya (an incarnation of Siva) 
[Evening,.] 

Donation of salt on this titlii, when it is joined with the nahshatra Mriga 
secures beanty o,f person, 

Marga&irsha-for pUrnimAnta PajUsha-lkyishnapaksha. 

IV. — Saiiikashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 

VIII. — Kal-ashtami. \TilTva-viMM,'] 

Ashtaka-sraddha. [Afternoon part,] 

XI. — Saphala Skadasi, 

XIV. — Siva rat ri, [Midnight.] 

X, — Pausha-T&uklapakshta. 

IV. — Yainfiyaki or Gan^§a-chaturthl. [Midday.] 

VIII. — Durga- or Annapurjja-ashtami. 

When the tUM falls on Wednesday, bathing, feeding of Brahmans, etc. are 
very meritorious, especially when the moon is in the mhshaira Bharant 
or, according to others, in R6hini and Ardi’u.^^ ’ ^ 

XI. — Putrada 6kadasi. 

ManvAdi. [Eorenoon.] 


Pansha-[or pfirnimanta IVCaglxa-JkyislinLapaksha. 

IV, — Samkashta-ohatuTthi, [Moonrise.] 

VIII, — Kfil-ashtami. [Pma-viddha.'] 

Ashtaka-sraddha^ [Afternoon part.] 

XI. — Shattihl 6kadasi. 

XIV, — Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

^V, — When during this titlii^ on a Sunday in diay-time, the no^hshatvct is S-ravana and 
the yoga Vyatipata, this coincidence is called Ardh.ddaya.. It is a most 
auspicious occasion for making donations. When one of the particulars 
enumerated is wanting, the coincidence of the rest is by some called 
Mali6daya, 


XI. •— Magha-feuklapaksha. 

IV. — Tainayakt okaturtlit, Ga^g^-chaturtM, GaaSsa-jayanti (these three oaly ia 
calendars) ; or Tila-chaturthl. [lYening.] 

Kuada-cliattirtM ; worship, of Siva with jasmine flowers. [Evening.] 
According to the Bhavishyatpurdm, called Sftntft. 

V. - Vasanta-paflcbaml worship of Rati and Kama. [The day on which the titki 
ends, if the tithi occupies the forenoon of that day only ; otherwise the day 
Oil which the tithi commences.] 

Sri-panohami, according to some. (See the same titU of Chaitra-lnklapaksha.) 

on Pausha-sudi 8, she generally 
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VTI. — Batha-saptami (also called MaM-saptami) . [Rise of tlie dawn,] 

Manv^di. [Forenoon.] 

VIII. — Darga- or AnnapurniVashtami, 

BhisLin-ashtami, [Midday.] 

XI, — Jay A ekadasi. 

— B]CLislima-dva.daM. [_Purva-mddhd.'} 

Xni. — KalpSldi. [Forenoon.] 

— - Donations on this tithi are particularly enjoined,. 

When on this tithi the moon and Jupiter are both in the naJishatra Magha^ the 
tithi is called Mah^-m^iglii. 

M:aglia-[or ptirriinanta BMlguna-lkpishpapakshaa 
IV. — • Samkashta-cliaturthi. [Mooiirise.] 

YJH, — , KAl-ashfcami. \^Purva--viddhdJ] 

AshtakA-sraddha. [Afternoon pai^t.} 

Birth of RAnia’s wife SttAu 

IX. — RainadAsa-navami (only in Bombay calendars}, 

XI. — Vijaya ckadasi. 

XII, When joined with the ncdesh'ztra'SvSi.YSin'iXf called Tila-dv^da^i (or VijayA), 

XIV. — Sivar^tri or Maha-Sivaratri ; is very auspicious, when it falls on Sunday or 

Tuesday, and is joined with the Siva [Midnight.] 

XV, — - Dvaparayuga^di. [Afternoon part.] 

The union of the nahahatra Satabhishaj or of Dhaiiislitha with this tithi is 
particularly auspicious for Br add has. 

Xll. — ' Ph^lguna-feaklapakslia, 

XY, — VaiuAyaki or Gan^sa-cliaturthi, [Midday.] 

VIII. — Durga- or Annap uriia-ashtami. 

XI. — Amalaki SkadasSi. 

XV. — H61ika or Hut^Sani ptirnim^ (in Marathi, Soli). [The day of which the tithi 
occupies the evening ; but thei*G are many special rules,] 

Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 

Phaiguna-[or pHr^iinanta Chaitra-]k?islnjapakslia. 

I, — Vasantarambh-6tsava or Vasant-otsava, spring festival. 

III^ — Kalpadi. [Afternoon part.] 

XV. — Saihkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 

Y, Raiiga-pahohami, ‘ on which people throw colour, etc., about (only [in calendars). 

VIII. — Kai-dshtam!. [^Piirva-viddhd.'] 

AshtakA-sraddha. [Afternoon part.] 

XI. — Papamochani Ckadasi, 

XIII. Is called V^runl, when joined with the naloshatra Satabhishaj (the deity of 

which is Yaruna) ; Maba-varupi, when it falls on Saturday and is joined 
with the nahshatm 'Satabhishaj ; and Maha-mahavarunl, when it is joined, 
besides, witVtheT/ot^aSnblia. Donations made on such occasions are as 
meritorious as those made at an eclipse, ©tc, 

XIV, — SivarAtri. [Midnight.] 

XV. — Mauva,di. [Afternoon part.] 
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ESSAYS ON KASAIIRI GRAMMAR. 

BY THE LATE KAKL EEIEDEICH BUElfHAED. 
Tfunslaied and edited, with notes and additions, 
by G. A. Grierson, Th.JD., G.J.E., I.C.S. 
{Continued from Vol. XXF. 2 I'd.) 

Aorist witli Dative Suffix, 

172. Subject, a noun. 


(ji) 


by me ... 

by tliee ... 
by liim .. 

i 

\ by us ... 

by you 
by them.. 

^ by me ... 

by thee ... 




by hirij ... 
by us 
by you ... 


(c) 


V by tliem... 
by me ... 

by tbee ... 

by him ... 

by us ... 
by you ... 

^ by them... 




— 

to me, me. 



^72 g Sli Zil 


^ A 

^ .9 / 

tqmi suz'^^ 

tqon'i su- 


aii-w? 

-» j / 


< asi S 2 h‘i(' 



jf .» / 

tmiav 

timav 


suz'u-iri 

-» ,j 


CjJ'^ one sxlzti- 

, — ^ 

Ofi 


<•* j 


oy j fsQ s 1 

ise su- 






f ^ j ,j 

tollisii- 

iolii 

z'^^-vq 

suz^^-va-on 

jf -> 


suzti-on 




ci>yy^ suzu4 

subHIi- 


am 

jf j 

/•^ •» 

SliZU-Ol 

sCiz^^-oi- 


ant 

/j» .» 

f ^ 

55 svzxx^'-^u 

sfiry^- 


va-'iu 



•-tJ shn4c 

.> ^ 

siizu^h* 

1 

mn 


to tliee, isQ. 


to him, erJ 


r^ne SH, me su’ 


^ j i 

tqm^ 
simi-y 




^ / 
ia^ ! 


asi sii- 
zu-y 


•* ^ ^ 




stLZU-y 
- m a sfl- 


m'ay^\ 


/-> j 

n-ay 


/-* j I 

g/Yglu/i- 

ay 


tqm^ 

stlzu-s'^ 

I “f ^ 

zxi-s 

timav 

sihu’-s 

I ^ 

tsestt- 


tolii 
s'(izi^-va-s 

m-as 

Si/g;W- 

th-as 
su^u^ 

n-as 


li-as 


t<imi) by her. 


i Also tse Imr 


lit mo. 


^ f Jt ' , / j 

ito-m-ni/ ! pi.- is'^'iy« stizi-m-ay, and so tjirougliout j e. g. sSzi-h.is (fo* 

"-'i* 


/-'; ,, , 

stlSflI^h-a.1;, they are sent by them to him, 
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<■ 


fey me ... 

fey tliee ... 
by him ... 

fey ais 

fey you ... 
by tkem... 

fey me . 

by tkee ... 


{byl - 

fey ns 
fey yoa ... 

by them.. 


— 

/ 

to US, ^ asi. 

■> 

to you, iohi. 

to them, 4 J'**‘-* ilraa. 

' &.0 gf^. 

1 ■ 

— 

f > ^ . -7 1 

5 ^ 3 ^*^ mi siiz'^x.^^ 

va 

,p ^ 

\ <. 1 ) 3 mi sikti.- 
\ ' ^ 


3^'^ J'4«3 timav 
silt 

A/0 su- 

zu-m 
ise SH- 
zii 4 


\ ^ •* , , ^ ! 

tolii sii- 

z^'-va 


j j» ^ / 

I 3j**^ 

dizy* asi\ 


I * •> f •* *^ / 

8 j3>'« 

■iSUZT-^’VCl SUZH~Js 

/^ ^ / * :? / 

I tfsi/e ^ t-if'Si/i sif- 

£:u-y,al zxi-]i 


I f ^ ^ ^ , 

timav 
stizxi asi 


^.*.3 /"ima?; 

siiS'U-va 


/ ^ 


s/isu-k 




fey me ... 

1*3^"^ suzn- 


,9 ^ 

by thee ... 

e>3^-«® sdsu' 

by him 

A 

^3 suzu- 

by ns ..,: 

/-» .» 

by yon ... 

15 jjj-^ sm'xx'- 



by them... 

suzu- 


sihu't 


1 / * < j 

Liiwcl i 5 j 3 >'^ 

* ^ 

siiz'xf‘-‘va a si 


1 su~ 

zn-t cisi 

f ^ ^ 

&.V^1 

zu-'Th asi 


f ^ 

<5:^1 su- 


siizif'^m-aval zxx'-m-alt 

!<£XA5y_^-.Aa tsQ sil~ 
zn-th’Olz 


I f ^ 

.zM~va~h 


V(t 


git-ya a SI 

/ ^ ^ \ 
<5:.ml«D3^*«3 smii' 

h asi 


//^ -» 

amt 


f f ^ 

% SIIZ'XX>- 71 ~ 

ava 


S ^^3 suz'x>x>-Ji~ 


f ^ jf 

a k 
SllzU 4 Jm 
ah 

sdz'xi-n- 

ah 


f > ■> 

tiuzx^-va’ls 


/ j> j 

iSXHi S'llZ'XX'~Jl~ 




" " ■ . T ' .UrJ . cMus-an. 

173 , In tkese the suffixes are attached to the Auxiliary vei .e.g., . 

• 1 - me toU chlm-m-an ^ ^ 

eucTiMw, I am seeing him ; ^ , 

it-has-heen-by-me-to you said, I have said to yon — - ^ ' 

"'* '■ i 

; ..kjto.W «. 'u<-j,..,„,,,„s.«...,b,«. 

ui.a...«.™,«>.ri.p««n-»“'^**‘*“*““"’'*'''^ '' ■' 

for you it fead-feeGa-made-fey*ino-for you. 



Be good enoiigli to give 
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174 The Causal is treated, in regard to the suffixes, in the same -way as the simple verlr; 
175. Similarly, the suffixes are also added to Intransitive verbs : e. g.,. i»ap, 3rd pi, 
aor. of tsalun, to flee. tsqli-s, they flee before him ; somu-h, le met them'. 


So, also, we occasionally meet ttie Infinitive with a suffix appended : e- <7., Jcarnn*'iiij 

(to thee). ^ 

176. Tke Verbs diun-^ with suffixes. 

Imperative. 


f me, to me 

thee ... .. 

to thee 

® \ 

,5: i him, her •• 

O s 

to him, to her,, 
you, to you •« 
^them,.to them^^.J 


Singular. 


Plurah 


2nd 


» di'm 


Srd 


•> dUn 
<St di’S 

^ «i di- 7 s 


0 diyin~mn 

/ 

diyin-at 

/ 

ijg^i d diyin-ay 
/ 

0 diyin-avt 

/ 

diyin-as (?) 

/ / 

diyin-ava 

/ 

diyin^ak 


2nd 




diy^Cirn 

diyu-s 

j-i 0 diyu-h 


Respectful form. 


3rd 


i_c4. 

ta 


CO 


c3; 

ca 


me» to me . 
you 
to you 
^ him, her 
to him, to her 
you, to you ...| 

I 

them, to them.,. 


Singular, 


PluraL 


2nd 


8rd 


2nd 


♦JO dita-m 


dita-n 

/ 

dita-s 


dita-h 


// 

0 ditan-am 

*^A^o ditan^at 
/ / 

ditan- ay 


0 ditan-am (?) 

14 

0 ditan-as 
/// 

ditan- ava 

/ / 

0 ditan-ali} 


dito-vn 


J 0 dito-n 
dito-a 

4 S)yii, dit 6 -h 


Srd 


f . 

5c. 

p: 


a> 


<D 

c3‘ 

CO. 


See § 20. 

/ / 


12 saliba diim, — to crucify, with Acc. (Matth, xxvii. 22, 23,). 

[Hot os we- should expect from § 49 (c).J 


Will give 
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177, Present Indefinite or Future, 


^me, by me 
thee •• 
to thee 

{ him, her^^ ••• 
to him, to her 

you, to you 
Ithem, to tlieini3 


Singular. 




me, by me 
thee... ••• 

to thee ••• 

Hm, ter’-® ... 
to Mm, to her 
you, to you ... 
them, to them^® 


Plural. 


1st 


2iid 


diyu-m 


o 0 dimO't 
0 dimo-y 


dim6‘S 
dimo-^vc 
0 dimodi 


diydm 

^ . A 

diyu-s 

I > , ^ 

tjji 0 diyu-vq 

wDjJ 0 diyddi 


13 See note 1, § 176. 

U Np. he slow Hm, 

/ r 


give-Mm-to-you (Double suff.}. 
We aleo meet ta, (Cf. Np., Matth. «x. 19J. 


16 But dimO^n-avqi we 

/ 

16 


1 st 1 

2nd 

3rd 



/ 



diyi-m 


— « 


diJi-am 

1*:- 

f 

4J>X ^ 

dinna-t 


— 

.. ^ 

diyi-t 

/ 

dima-y 


— 


diyi-ij 

j 

dima~n 

/ 

dih-aii 


diyi-n^^ 

/ 

dima-s 

/ 

dih-as 


diyi-s 

/ / 

dim-avq 

/ / 

^ dih-avq 

/ 

*Ji i 

diyi-vq 

/ 

i£l/o 0 

dima-h 

L.^0 

dilia-h 

l£ij i 

diyi-h 

✓ 







8rd 


0 din-am 

/ 

cuio din-at 

f 

din-ay 

* 

din-an"^^ 

/ 

din^as 

t ( 

din-avq 

/ 

0 din-ah 
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ITS. Aorist. 


to me 


to thee 


to him, to her 


f (1) by me 


^ I (2) hy thee 
(3) bj him , 
(1) by us 

S ^ (-) ‘ 

(.(3) by them. 


* •r. ^ 

^ cly a m 

dyut^^-n^am 


^ dy uP^-vq^m 
^ dy iitii'm 

/ A -» 

dyiht^di-am 


ra) 


iU 

ZD. ■ 


( 2 ) 

1(3) 



to US 


tm 1 (i dyutii^i asih 
/ 

dyxiP^ asih 

&-«l dyntu^n asih 


t 

^»«»| dyuP^-vq asih 

/ Ajr 

I O.J dyuP^ asih - 


7/17 


dyutn-y 

/ A^A 

iS4>H dy u VI- ay 


/^A 

^ dy u P^-n-ay 

A^A 

dyatu-y'^^ 


0 dyictic-id’^ 

/a 

iS <y^« dy h- a y 


A A 

(jrH ^ 

/ A A 
/A A 

Ja. 

/A^A 

C> 

A A 


dyuhi-s^'^ 

dyuP^-m-as 

dyiit^-th’ as 
dyuP^-7i-as 

dijutii-s^*^ 

dyuP^-va-s 

dyiLtii~s^*^ 

dijuPQi-as 


to you 


dyiiP^r'^zd^ 

/ /aa 

^ dyuP^' ?n -avq 


/aa 

dyuP^-vq^^ 

dyui'^-n-avq 

/ A^A 

dyum-vq^^ 


to them 


/ /a A 

^ dyiliu-h- a vq 


/A A 

/A A 

/AA 

AA 

4£Xij 

/A A 


i 

/aa 

O 

■ /AA. 


% iiiu-lP^ 

dyitP^-m-ah 

dyut'^-th-aJc 

dyuiu-lP^ 

dyiiP^^n-ah 

dyutudP^ 

dy7W^~vq‘-h 

dyuP^di-ali 


Many of the above forms are doubtfnl. 


THE ANDAMAhT- TOKENS, 

BT E. 0. TEMPLE. 

The position of the Penal Settlement at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands is one of great 
isolation, even in this year of grace, 1897 ; and when it was first started, its isolation and the 
difficulty and uncertainty of communications with the outer world were e:^treme. Hence arose 
the Andaman tokens, to meet temporary difficulties as to local currency, 

17 Words similaxdy spelled are tp be distinguished by the pronouns in the Instrumental. 

1* Similarly for the Feminine, after the model of the Paradigm §133; e, j from 
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m 


in September and Oc obor, iseo. Oapt. J. C. Haaghtor, Superintendent of the Settle- 
mon , bad to face a temporan y depleted treasury with many calls upon it for cash for earrent 
wan s. He met h.s chfficulhes w,th skill and promptitude, though furnished with tl 
slenderest of mechamcal npphances for the purpose. First. “ with the aid of a punch and some 
card-board, tickets were cu t out, which, being duly sealed and signed, passed current for one 

Rupee. Ihis then was the first token, and it was all in MS., there being no Press in the 

Iglauds af) tliafc hme. ® 


Trouble with the oard token began at once, for some Burmese formers 
imitated the mintage, bat were detected and puiiislied. I have this month {writing 
12th October, 1860, to the Government of India) made tickets of a more elaborate sort, 
we have tlie second MS. token. 


speedily 
on the 
” Here 


The Andaman tokens were, therefore, of card at first and were clearly introduced to over- 
come a temporary failure in oiuTency. .Six thoa.sand were issued monthly. 

It was almost from the first perceived that the use of tokens in place of cash could be made 
to be of great advantage in a Settlement, consisting entirely of convicts and those in charo-o 
of them, from a disciplinary point of view. It provided a local onrrenoy “iioteasily exchan^- 
able by parties on board .ships.” And it was tins consideration that made the Superintendent 
recommend the permanent continuance of a token currency for the Andamans. He asked that 
it might be iii copper, because of the worry of preparing bis cards and the danger of their being 
forged. The suggestion was for a first issue of 20,000 copper tokens, to be struck at the 
Calcutta Mint » with any simple inscription such as, Andaman One Rupee Token, with the 
year on the reverse and a bole in the middle.” As an alternative to a new die, Oapt. Haughton 
suggested the use of the^die of the double gold mohw or any coin or medal not in general use” 
for one side of the token* 

The Government of India fell in with Oapt. Haughton’s ideas, and at the suggestion of 
Col Baird Smith, Mint Master, utilised the design of the Straits Settlements ‘'whole cent’' for 
the new token. And thus came into existence the third Andaman token hearing date, 1801, 
This token was in copper, the obverse being copied from the Straits Settlements Copper 
Cent, and the reverse bearing Capt. Haughton’s inscription. Its full description is 
Odv. ; Crowned Head of Her Majesty to left, queen victoria. Rev , ; In wre^ith, one RtjPEt ; 
outside, ANDAMAN TOKEN 1861. Bound hole through centre. Weight, 144 to 145 grs. Width, 
1*15 in. Mr. Bodgera, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Musetm, Pt. IV, 1896, p, 196, By 
mistake classes these tokens as silver. 

In 1861, 20,000 copper tokens were received at the Port Blair Treasury, and in 1866, 
20,800 more were received, which boro date, 1866, on ihem; as can be proved from some 
forgeries (ofbcially broken) cast in base metal in my possession, but I have been unable to 
find a genuine copper example. 

There were other remittances of these tokens in large numbers, and when they were all 
finally called in on the 2Sth April, 1870, it was calculated that 17,788 had not been returned 
to the Treasury* They are rare enough now J 

In 1867, the metal onrrenoy of the Settlement again became insuffioient lor the second 
time, and a card token was instituted temporarily between the 8th July, 1867, and the 26th 
October, 18(37, by Col. B, Ford, Superintendent. This was done avowedly while waiting for 
‘‘ the arrival of a supply of 10,000 (copper) tokens indented for from the Oalentta Mint/’ It 
was called a “ paper currency/’ The value of these tokens was one rupee and they were printed 
on both sides. Obv, ; vAr.^[rR one rupee in the port biaib treasury : below, the number 
in blue ink* Rev, : “ this ofiice {i. the Superintendent’s) Royal Arms Stamp crossed 
by a facsimile of my signature (B. Ford) stamped.” The copper tokens came to an end 
on, the 23th April, 1870, by the orders of the Govornmenfc of India, and they were called m 
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oil, and before, tliat date by a Circular Notice. igsu^d, by CoL H. Ms^n, Superintendent, on the 
36tli March, 1870. Major Nekon Davies, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah,. 
during the brief period while, the Settlement wa^, placed uuder the orders of that Goyern^nenh 
inspected it in 1867, and reported adversely on the token system as a discipli^:\ary measure 
because, while, tohens„ were introduced., the silver coinage which they were to represeiit was.also. 
freely admitted (vide Inspection I^e}ial, ^eUlemen^ of Ptort Blait\ 1867, Yo.l. I, pp. Ig^ 

38, 62 ; Voh II. pp. 49, 153, 245). lu this Report Major Davies, no doubt, hit upon, fatal 
error in the practical appUcation of the token currency and hastened its extinction. 

There were, therefore, in use in the I3lan4s between 1861 and ISJ’O at difereut 

periods tolaen cwrenoies issued in the following years. 

— 1860 : card token, punched. 

II. — 1860^1861 ; improved card token, punphed. 

III. — 1861 : copper token, imncbed. 

IV, — 1866 : copper token, punched ^ 

V, — 1867’: card token. 

Of these, the card tokens of 1860, and the copper tokens of 1861 and 1866, were forged to a 
considerable extent. 

All the tokens are now rare, and beyond some genuine specimens of the popper token of 
1861 and . forged specimens of the. copper toke^^i ,Qf 18.66, b, Jiaye nover been able tg comp 
across them at all. 


A JAINA ACCOUNT OF THE END OP THE YAGHELAS OF GUJAEATi 

BY a BijHIiER, Pn.D., LL.D, 0. I. K 


On. going oye,s- the Uirthakalp^ or ?;:alpapradipa of Jinaprabha,, ono of Dr. Peterson'? 
aoqaisitions for the Bombaj; Collections,^ I, find in the description of Satyap.ura, the modern 
Saohor. in soij.tli-\restern Marvri<|, a. brief account of tlie conqaest of Gujai-ilt by the 
Mahommedans whigb, , I think, deserves to be made knovyn, thoqgli the to.'it is rather corrupt. 
T;©!- Jinaprabha a contemporary witness , of the events, wliicli lie mentions. According to 
D.r. Peterson, Fourth Report, p. sxsvii., liis known dates range from ( Vikrama) Sariivat 1349 
to Sarhvat 1S69. Bat according to the last verses of the Satrufljayakalpa, this portion of the 
I'lr.thakalpa was composed inV. S. 1384: — 

sjrfr ^irsnrgnrr^; srarffrf^nf il II 
M?r^?«t5fr]»ir§-[^] r?r^r I 

w'T^r: pp ii ii 

His acoonnt is, thsrefose, wopth taking into consideration, especially as the dates of the 
Mahommedan historians do not agree, some* placing the conquest of Gujarat in A. D. 1300 

and others, like the Mtrdt-i-Ahmadi and Ferishta three years earlier. What Jinaprabha says,* 
IS as follows. t — I j t 


I fraft 


1 The MS. need is No. 1256 of 1887-8, fols. 180. » The MS. ha? quiTST..- 

» i'll. X, h 8 MS. P- 
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g^sr (0 

HPirar sTr^T^sfr^T I ar H%t i #»r- 

5Tr? ^.. H^r^r »riTOf%3i->r ^i® 

^c»T?r’4?5r(r ( ifrf ) itsrjJsrr’T?! ?f^rTr stiS’ 
fSrJiaTR 7??r[ ?r If^^r- air^I^fq- arr^rr^rafir 

“ Then, in the Vikratna year -1 S56 the youngest brother of Sultan All&vadiij, called Ullft 
£h&n, started from, the town of Dhilli for G-.ajarat,, accompanied fciy tlie minister [Nusrat KhAn] 
and nobles. The lord of Cittakhcja (Chitor), Samaraaih,a,.then protected the MAvAd . oonntry 
hy paying a ffne (,?). Then the YuvarAja having . . . . the Vagga country 

and having destroyed hundreds of towns reached A^Avalll,® and . king Kawadeya ^Karna 11) 
fled. And having broken (the Uoga of Sdmanatba with a strong blow. . . . . . ®,’ having 

punished,*® Rftijft Maiiiclalikka of Vamap.athall (Vanthll) and established his authority in 
Sorath (Ulugh KhAa) settling in Asivalll, burnt the monasteries, palaces and temples, 

Jmaprabha then goes on to narrate ^ rpiraole, performed by the Yaksha Bambhasanti, who 
made the gongs in the temple of Satyapur^ ring, whereupon the ariny of the MlAchchhas fled 
and the Jaina temple was. saved, for a, time. He, hovyever, . adufits that later the temple was 
defiled and the sacred image of Mahavlra was carried, tq Delhi in Vikramasamvat 1366 by 
AUAvadiba’a order and made an dsdijanaihdijanath. 


POEjELORB liT THE CENTRAL. PRQVINCES OP. INDIA^. 

M. N. VENKBTSWAMI OF NAGPOB.' 

No. 11. — The Old Woman .qf the Sugar-cane Fields ' • 

Once upon a tin^o in a certain oonntry tlieye lived a king. One day he started on an expedi- 
tion, and, preceding his army and retinue, he became cut off from them,.- and found -himself in 
the heart of a dense forest. P.eeling very thirsty, and not, having a single attendant to fetch 
for him a lotd of water, he entered a sugaiv.cane field hard by. The ovyner of .the field was an 
old woman. ' H© addressed lier thus :-Tr 

“Mother, will you kindly give mo to drink,? I feel very, very thirsty.*' 

« Sir,” said the woman, ‘.‘ I have no water here, but tliere is a^well.a mile heice.^ You can 

go, mounted as you are on your hprse, and slake your, thii-st there.”- 

“Bpt,” said tlie kijig, “ I am exhausted and fatigijed, '.and have not- thestrength.to go iso 

far, even on my charger.’’ ' 

On this the old woman, who was of- a compassibnaAe nataiB; •piero^ lwit^ia 'thorn 
the sugar-canes and extracted, a Vo /Mull and effaVed-it:.to .thekmg.., . drank. at^ and 

finding it refreshing asked for more. The- woman repeated 
This L drank also and *^3'kecl far a third idraughh.eo -th^sty was- 

complied with.. Refreshed thus, . the king, .btfofe. leaving , -the !!!!” 

she paid for the ground. I^e was informed f‘ nne rupee-,”, and the ungrateful king. thpaght. that 
the ground-rent levied was too little. . 


.--‘Ion-/ .geoma.to.I'avG been foiigia. 

“ AsAval near AlinutirkbAd, whore accLi-aiX ir. w . 

,® See the note to the text. WvOjj-t' Oourt City Kagpnr. ■. 

I Narrated by Jair Am Kunb*, fei. .ih tteK»iorair.y^^^^ - . , . 
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On a future occasion circamstauces similar to the above brought the king to the sanie 
sugar-cane field in the forest. He asked his old acquaintance for a drink. The obligiDg 
woman pierced with thorns ten sugar-canes, but all to no purpose ; for not one yielded any 
juice. The king asked of the cause of this. “ Ah 1 ” exclaimed the old woman, ‘‘do you noi 
know it ? This is caused by the perfidy of the king, for his mean heart has made the soil to lose 
its fertility.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN INSTANCE OV THE POWER OF INDIAN 
VILLAGERS TO COMBINE FOR THE 
COMMON GOOD. 

The other day, in visiting an Aliir village in the 
dui’gaoix district/! had occasion to pass through 
the dry bed of the village pond, accompanied by 
several of the villagers, and noticed that each 
man, as he passed along, stooped down to pick up 
a clod of earth, which he carried to the margin of 
the pond and threw down outside. Oh enquiring 
the reason of this, I was told that it was a rule in 
the village, that no inhabitant should pass through 
the bed of the pond without doing a little in this 
way to deepen it, and clear it of the sediment 
that is washed into it every year in the rainy 
season. 

In the Sirsd District, where owing to the great 
depth of the wells and the general brackishness of 
the water in them, the pond is more important 
than usual "to the comfort of the village, it is 
very common to find that a man is told off daily 
by rotation, among the different families of the 
village, whose duty it is to be present at the pond 
in the morning when the women come to get 
their daily supply of water for household pur- 
poses, He is provided with a spade and a basket 
or two, and before ^ woman is allowed to fill her 
jars with water from the pond, she must carry 
out a basketful of earth oimavated by the man on 
duty from the bed of the pond and throw it down 
outside. As this process goes on every day the 
-pond is deepened by slow degrees, and its cai)a- 


city for holding water thus increased. This h 
interesting as a simple example of the power of a 
village community to combine in a sustained 
course of action for the common good. 

J. Wilson, in P. A. and Q, 1883, 
AN ORDEA-L. 

A WRITER in Blackwood’s Magazine (June 1883), 
reviewing Eitzjaines Stephen’s History of Bngluh 
Criminal Law, says “ In the 23rd Canto of II 
JPibvgatorio Dauto writes ‘ chi n'ha colpa erecU 
che vendetta di Bio non teme ’ in alhxsion to 

an old suporsbiiion, according to which it wai 
believed that if the murderer ate a sop of bread 
and wine on the grave of his (supposed?) 
victim within nine days of the murder, the 
right of vengeance was forfeited. To guard 
this right the relations of the murdered man 
watch his tomb to prevent the ceremony from 
being aocoiuplished.’’ 

This method of avoiding a blood-feud was 
evidently of the nature of an ordeal, it being 
assumed that if the man was the real murderer 
and had killed the deceased worngfully the 
sop would choke him. The collocation of bread 
and wine is apparentiy connected with Holy Com- 
munion. Boea any similar method of purging 
one’s self by ordeal from the aocueation of blood- 
guiltiness, and so avoiding a bloqd-feud, exist 
among the races of our frontier P 

Denzil Ibbetson, in P. N. arid Q. 1883, 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


THE SIDDHANTA DEEPIKA. 

The Light or Truth oh Siddhanta. Dibepika, a 
Monthly Journal dovoted to Religion, Philosophy, 
Literature, Science, eto. Madras, 0. N. Press, 4, 
Guruvappen Street, Black Town. Nos. 1 and 2. 

We must express our pleasure nt the appearance 
of this Magazine, though it is, perhaps, some- 
what too much imbued with the perfervidim 
ingeiimn that distinguishes the Dravidian 
populations to altogether please the more 
phlegmatio Englishman. But its aim is high 
and its tone elevating, and there is no doubt 
that it will do a great deal towards making better 
known, to the literary world at any rate, the 


great wealth of Tamil Uiteratiire, if it continues 
as it has begun, by giving the tenets with render^ 
iiigs of the greater specimens thereof. It is of 
value, for instance, to have a reproduction of such 
texts as the tiiranana Siddhiyar of AruJ Nandi 
Sivficharya, even thougli the transliterations of 
tlie vernaetilar words are unsteady and Hot alwajs 
correct. 

We note also a memorandum by the veteran 
Tamil scholar, Dr. G. U. Pope, on 
chaham of Manika YdchUkar, and an advertise, 
meiit stating that ho will publish an Edition of it 
in full, if funds are forthcomiilg. Let ns hope 
that they will be forthcoming, - 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AilONG THE BURMESE. 

BY E. 0. TEMPLE. 

(Continued from p. 101.) 

4. 

Tke Effect of Bullion Currency. 

O p tlie effects commercially of tlie Burmese system of specie currency Yule^’ makes 
the following pertinent remarks : — “ Curiously enough oui* rupees were not merely 
not current as coin at Araarapoora, but the people were often unwilling to take them at all, 
except at a greatly depreciated value. So I have known a Scotch shopkeeper to decline “ thaj 
small thiair,” a sovereign, preferring the well-thnmbed indigenous one-pound note.''® In lo6/, 
Cksar Fre’derick {Purahas, Vol. II. p. 17(31) says : - ‘ If he (the merchant) bring money, he 
shall lose by it.’ 

“ In any case of shop-purchase, before arriving at a price, one is always asked to shew the 
money Then a new element of bargaining comes into every purchase ; the value of the 
money has to be ascertained, as well as the v.alue of the goods ; and in all mercantile tran- 
sactions or other affairs iavolving considerable payment, an assayer or pwezl is 
employed, who receives one per cent, upon all sales. He is supposed, on this understaudmg, 
to be responsible for the quality of all gold and silver i^ceived m payment. 
profess to judge by inspection merely and to appraise in this way within half per cent, of the 


"8 ir-L nn 038 059 SeoaUop.Sit. As ao iustaaoe of howfar wrong one con go in generalising without 
preoLe hnowbag; . ;ho H:.! 

Vofll. i83<r;’ko;ay;;p..l7,thatnherewas(iuMsh^e^^^^^^^^^^^ 

be preferred to the Itoyal Mint carrenoy. ee a en s e experience, "where British rupees were 

China in 1838, detailed further on m these article . y,' I,, and Hlephants, p. 159. 

current in the Siamese Shan States, when wTiitthe Shnns v 193 De Oarue found our rupee was 

Compare with his stateui'nt i 

a redoubtable rival to the Siamese tical at ^ua - =• 3 ^ j disappeared from 

worth sixpence less.” Bhamo and thereabouts, as ta as 

currency and its place taken by • that rupees were everywhere current in 'Western Tibet : 

exchange for syoeo. In 1833 Csoma de Koros 0 • ^ P j„pg 5 g andpioe ” every- 

LfsiM Table.,, Thomas' Ed. p. 32. Mia. p. '237, says According to 

where current in Arakan. In Tibet. Macmahon, ^ ^ of H»r Majasty's head are named Lome Toi- da or 

Mr. Baber, “ Those { rupees ) which bear a “^141 mendicant, ” In 1863, an attempt by 

Vagabond Lama, the crown the ea ^ dispUoe the local bcE-metal s'll entirely failed._ The 

a British ofiioor ta iutroduce a copper comiigL i ' ^ ^ Ma^iipnr, p. 89. la 1824, the Buraians at Prome 

people would have none of it. See Brown's in deals. See T,ro Tears in ina. 

at once melted down rupees paid to them .‘f that dollars are only accepted at 7 'A discountand 

p. 280. M. JKocher, a Prench Tongkin^? olhoial, aftei e - ^ pi y a doae tout avautage, pour les nogo- 

L>n only in small ,uaatitics, gives this advice fo. Vol, I. p. 51. The Ohiuese. in the 

suvei'intoingotsandkeep ail their treasure in 

silver, and not in gold, which is vastly common ^ ,p„th quoting in full. “ Silver, in passing 

*0 Maloom’s remarks on this point, Irwels.Tol. ^ is askod the price of a thing, he says, - let 

from hand to hand, becomes more and more alloyed, so and a piece is chopped off to meet 

me see your money.' He then regulates his f 1711, p. 39, as to the Malay Country = 

he bill i change, if any. being weighed in lead. Q. Lookyer. araac 

p as to China. 
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real value/-^ Colonel Sjmes says that in no instance did he hear of a breach of trust connnitted 
by one of these p^ezds ; ^3 but Col. Burney with longer and more accurate experience of them 
calls them a sad nefarious set, quite unworthy of this high character. Their power of 
appraising is also much less than they profess. Barney found the valuations of some of those 
most esteemed as highly skilful to differ as much as ten per cent, among themselves. 

Adding this percentage or brokerage to the loss of frequent melting, including doubtless 
considerable embezzlement by the operations, which is estimated at from one to two per cent, 
on each process ; and considering that all the silver current in the country is believed to o-o 
through the melting-pot on the average twice a year, some idea may be formed of the cost and 
wastage of this system.’’ 

In Burmese times the pvelzdo drove a thriving trade, for Phayre, InL Num. Or,, Yol. III. 
Pt. I. p. 38, tells us that at tlie time of the British occupation of Prome, a town having 20,000 
inhabitants, there were in it not less than i\ve^\ty pv has, tliat is, brokers and assayers of silver. 
They had thier furnaces and crucibles in the corners of streets or under open sheds, like smithies 
wdiere they pursued their calling/’ Malcorn, Travels, Yol. IT, p. 244 f., says that he found in 
1835 the assayers of the precious metals expert and exact; and as money goes by weight, and 
is therefore constantly cut to pieces and alloyed, these persons are numerous.” And at p. 270, 
lie well explains the general attitude of the people toward.s currency* “ The people are not 
anxious for coiii, They cannot trust their rulers. They love higgling in bargains. Thev 
make a profit on their money, as well as goods, by increasing its alloy, and a numerous class of 
assayers, or brokers, called pvazalis (by foreigners 'poyzahs) subsist by melting up silver, to 
improve or deteriorate it, as they are desired. This they do before the owner’s face, and have 
only the crucible and scoriae for tlieir trouble/’ 


Stretell, in liis Fiom Elastioa in Burma Proper, 1876, a book full of the most valuable infor- 
mation about Upper Burma and the ways of its inhabifcant.s, is disappointing as to currency, 
as he always quotes transactions and values in rupees.^*^ However, lie mentions the brokers of 
the Qreafc Bazaar at Mandalay, the Zejo^and states that the rate of exchange from rupees into 
silver bits was four per cent, and into copper bits Rs. 3-2/’ The curious expression “silver 
bits” means, I gather, from pp. 7t5, 114, 155, 155, of the book, cliips from lumps of silver, 
the smelting and adalteratiug of which for curremsy the author found to be the chief employ- 
ment of the silver-smiths living north of Mandalay. Stretell talks of ‘‘legal >> qualities of 
silver, going ou Capt. Bower’s Bhamo Eep edition Bep.rrt, 18t38, but be states he did not think 
that the silver-smiths adhered to the standards and he notes also the waste caused by the 
system. ‘ Buying and selling is both tedious and wasteful : not only do those unfamiliar with 
the quality of the metal suffer, but great waste occurs in chopping off* wee pieces from the ingot, 
to obtain the required weight at which the artiede purchased has been valued.” Stretell had 


Seo my remarks anie on valuation by rough assay. 42 See also Soott, The Borman, p. 299. 

« See also McLeod’s opinion in 1836 in bis Journal (House of Commons, No. 420 of 1869, pp. 57, 60}, wlien 
v.'riting of Kiang Tnug and Ava. 

44 So does the French traveller Flouesfc, who was in Pegu in 1786. See Toung Pao, VoL I. pp. 203, 2 »5 If. ; Vol. IT. 
pp. 25, 32, 38, 40, 47, 392, 395. But fortunately he quotes (Yol, I. p. 215), 735 ticals ou roupies de 25 pour cent,’’ 

which shews us that he really meant tiokals when ho said “ roupies. ” At p. 216 he talks of “ roupies de 25 pour 
cant.” Twice he mentions ** inaiires, ’’ t. e., dollars, as currency, viz., at Vol. I. p. 203 and Vol. 11. p. 41. Ander- 
son, Mandalay io Momlen, also almost always stato.s payments in rupees, and sometimes even in pounds and 
Bhillmgs. See pp. 204, 233, 362. Oolquhoun’s Amon^at the Shana i.s quite di.shgured by this habit. See pp. 70, 130, 
135, 192, 274, 290, otc . The idea, no doubt, is in “ popular work.s to bring prices home to European readers, but 
It IS a,pt to do the opposite : e. pr., Colquhoun, op. ctt. p. 253, in quoting a statement of Biohardson^e, says, “each 
household paid half a tical of coarse silver (Is. Qd )T This is quite incorrect : half a Siamese tical was in Bichard- 
son s line woi i joag y Is. Sd . , when of standard silver, and was certainly worth nothing of the sort when of coarse 
Silver, as Biohardson himself knew very well. One would also like to know exactly what was meant by the trans- 
Utoi‘ ni the English version of the Voyaae de Siam, published in 1388, when be writes (p. 122) of the “ Cliineses ” 
^ Batavia : Some of them are very rich, and we were told that one of them died lately, v ho left behind him a 

MiUipn in coined Money. ’ 
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evidently no greater faith in the pwelz t^ than had Yule, and unless the “silver bits ” lie bongiit 
with rupees at Mandalay at four per cent, exchange were of d^b silver, which was exceedingly 
unlihelyj he was swindled by the Bazaai* pwezcis of Alaudalay. 

Yule also says that “besides tbess there is another class so called. They 

are brokers appointed by tlie Goveniiiient, who condnct all purchases made by foreigners of 
jroduce for exportation, apparently with some notion of keeping a check on the exportation 
of >vecious metals. They receive a half per cent, from the seller in all wholesale transactions.’’ 
This must be the tai’ega, of whom we hear so inacli from the oldest of the traveller.s, and is 
>robablv the pymon of Symes {Aoa, p. 326), though Symes seems to have confounded the 
(equal? pij^':i:n6n, i. e., Government btilHou bi-okei-) with the 

Flouest, who was in Burma about ten years before Symes, writes thus-'6 : — “ There is 
rralii in Raiigoou a class oli meu very useful to the stranger. They are a species of broker or 
ftlchancre agent, and are called professionally pohnent { / )• They receive and pay 

for thefr constituents. In this way one avoids being cheated in the quality and weight ot 
silver It is necessary to take great care to record documents, and to do it in a manner that 
fehev cannot be counterfeited. < Li* poinvenU' take one per cent, of all the suni.s in their 
.-i.aro-e and are responsible for their full distribution, which they oertity by receipts for t.ie 
sums^'tbey have paid away.” Floaest, then, evidently had a small opinion ot the honesty of 

the V)rokers, 

They naturally always loomed large ill the eyes of the old traveller.,. In 1796 we find 
Cov (BL^han J,.pire, p. 12) coiigrabiilatiiig himself that, when he went to view the great 

pavodi at Rangoon, he found that the “ potiiuh or sircar” had a house close by, and so gave 

him a good view of the place and people unmolested.--^ 

Wehearof them. from time to time when European merchants began trading in Burma 

and Pegu and Yule's quotations in Hobion-Johson, s. v. Tarega, are so u y o is pom m 
and 1 eg , Ure:;a) represents a word for a 

i;r;orprs:in anarogoiis to the Hong merchants of Canton in former days) in Pegu, in the 
U™ of °,i plporiff. 'h.. wood i. tooo. 3 o.«. ludfo. Wo L.v. oo Tologu, .0,0,. u.. 

ocmipation of a broker Tamil, htru!/ lai, “ a broker. 

..-,588 — Souo ill Pe-n otto sensari del Re die si chiamano Tarege h quail soiio obligati 

ai far' vWete lehercautie-psr U pre..ooorrente.-OVs..Weri« la 

'!^esa. - E se fosse alcu.m die a t^po del ^.-nt^p. non^PJ-J^ ^ 1 

citta, o si ascondessB, il Tarreca e obligato pagai pei 

sensari. — G. Ualbi, f. 10/ n, 108. ,1 , 

f. ,B87 - There are in Pegu eight brokers, whom they call Tareghe_, which aix bomid to 

upon their word. — R. Fitch in RaUiiyt, u. 393. « 


. Xbe. are roferred to la .eo .1 ^ ^ 

the samo system mast have existed lu “ j. ^ P.u-t of the E. I. Company's estabnsli- 

accounts of the M'es (srAfs) of Goa : Hak Loo'xyor. B. X p. U- 

mint at Madras in 1711 was “ two Essay ^istei's, Itaufroon the year befo.-e Eloao.st. 

« Towij Pao, Vol. It. p. iO . see also Hunter, 3,1. > oilers of words among Indo-European writers. 

*T Cox. or rather his son and editor, is one of the most peitect “ . 

Thus, poyzah as above beoomes poizah at p. 179, and f Yn Siam and Burma in the Seventeenth Century, 

IS There is a word ta,r., constantly used by B-hsh m^oha^ts in Siam andj^urm^^^^ 

but not explained in Yule, whioh seems to be conneeted witE < g. 54 H j n7. 134, 123, 127, 

Hamon Gibbon Tuaintly puts it ” tarraes or IrSs Patents. See Anderson, o a , PI 
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There was evidently a cnstoin of tbe same description prevalent in Siam until quite latelv 
for in Sir Henry Parkes’ “Agreement” conseqnent on Sir John Bowring’s Treaty of 1885 
with Siam, we find in the “ Schedule of taxes on garden-ground, plantations, and other lauds” 
the following Section: — “Sixty cowries are levied per tical as expenses of testing the quality 
of the silver on all sums paid as taxes under the the long assessment. Taxes paid under the 
annual assessment are exempted from tliis charge.” Again under “ Customs Regulations” we 
find a Section : — “The receiver of duties may take from the merchants two salitvgs per catty 
of eighty ticals for testing the money paid him as duties.” 


Horace Browne, in his Account of the District of Thayetmyo, a high authority on all matters 
connected with Burma and its people, however, ( p. 96), agrees with Symes as to the honesty 
of the old brokers, for he writes : — ‘‘ Produce brokers were licensed. They were to take one 
per cent, on the value of the goods sold from the seller and the same from the buyer, and one 
half of the amount realised by them they bad to pay in as Government revenue. This Govern- 
mental supervision of brokers was an institution well suited to the requirements of the countrv 
and its abandonment on the British side of the frontier is one of the points in which oiir 
administration contrasts uiifaYOurably in tbe eyes of the people with that of the Native 
Government. Under the Native Government dishonesty or peculation on the part of a broker 
was almost unknown, and on the I'aro occasions when it did occur was easily detected and 
punished. Under the British Government ignorant people from the interior are frequently 
victimised by men who set themselves up as brokers on the river-bank.” 

It must be remembered, however, that Burney got his information from personal expe- 
rience and observation, whereas Symes spoke from slight experience and Browne perforce heard 
only the statements of persons, who w^ere, as likely as not, hualatores teniporis acti, 

The ways of Chinese money-changers and brokers in similar circumstances are w^ell illus- 
trated by Hucj^o who has no hesitation in setting them all down as rogues. According to their 
customer, they cheated in weight if they valued fairly, and they cheated in value if they 
weighed fairly ; or they weighed fairly and valued fairly, but cheated the country bumpkin in 
calculating. But Hue does not lay it to their charge that they desetored the silver, as we 
shall see below that the Burmese did, though he tells us a story to shew that this was at any 
rate sometimes done, 

M. Eooher, a French Toughing official, writing in 1890,51 tells us much the same story 
of the Yiinnan traders. He says that the silver tael is the currency of the country, but that the 
quality of the silver and the currency varies with each place. At “ Mong-Tze ” the tael 
weighs 0*037 grammes and is 3 per cent, higher in value than that of Yunnanfu, 10 per cent, 
better than that of Shanghai and about 1-45 less thau that of Canton. And he then goes on 
to say that, “It is difficult to give a weight witii mathematical exactiiess.52 Every dealer has 
two methods of weighing, according as he pays or receives. The difference between the two 
varies several points in the tael !” 


Gouger, in his own inimitable manner, gives a graphic, and for the present discussion 
instructive, account of his first dealings at the Burmese Court, at p. 41 of his Prisoner in 
Bu-rmaJi. The date must have been sometime in 1822 or 1823. After explaining how the 
various ladies about the Court had each takeu from his bales what she fancied, he writes 
“ So. far everything went on agreeably, but now came the painful duty of telling each of the 
fair purchasers how rnurdi she had to pay, and the still more difficult one of assessing the 
value of the gold and silver she presented for payment. The king’s command, however, must 


*®.Nat. 111. Library Ed., Vol. II. p. 114 ff. 


*9 Bowring’s Siirw, Vol, IT, pp. 245, 247. 

Toxmg ?ao,Yo\. T. p, 51. 

apothecaries’ weights in Batavia, remarks, after giving some 
valaahle and remarkable lustanees, on the total want of uniformity in them. Touug Pao, Vol I. p. 180 ff. 
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be obeyed. Each lady must again be paraded in tarn to make payment for what she had 
taken. His Majesty remained to see fair play and entered into the spirit of the ti'afficking, 
laughing heartily at every dispate which subseqaently occurred. Scales and weigdits were 
now introduced, but this I could not stand. My amour pro’pre rebelled against it. — I insisted 
on making over this part of the play to Shwai-ee (ShwS 1, a Alusalman servant with a 
Burmese name). I professed my ignorance of the touch of gold and the face of silver, an 
avowal that no doubt relieved the apprehensions of the 1 Mlies, who were looking for a 
oi-asping creditor, and who, with all their good-humoured smiles, were not free from a spice of 
avarice, or it might he only a love of bargaining. Never was a man so baited as the poor 
Malabaree (the servant). Whenever he gave his honest opinion of the value of the gold, he 
was instantly assailed, accused of cheating, threatened, coaxed, bullied and called very hard 
names. When I was appealed to, I alwa^'S gave judgment in favour of the lady, for finding 
that the gentle creatures ■were, by their own unbiassed and voluntary assessment of prices, 
paying five and six times as much as the goods cost, I could well afford to he generous. The 
easy indifference I manifested in submitting to what they knew to be attempts at imposition 
cyained me high favour, while it conferred also perhaps th ‘3 character of a green-horn. — 
With all their eagerness to take petty advantages, honesty was enforced in the main and 
no one was allow^ed to evade the payment of her debt. My factotum put up his gold and 
silver into bags.”^^ 

Mr. Gouger’s subsequent difficnlty was that, having amassed thus a weight of silver and 
gold equal to about £3,000, he could neither legally transport the metal itself, nor goods repre- 
senting its value, out of the country, except by bribing officials, but he notes that the bribing, 
thouo’h heavy, was worth a merchant’s while, considering the prices paid for goods imported 
(p.Gif.). 

I must clinch my evidence by a passage from a bock by a well known Burmese 
writer, Maung Bah Wah. It is in English and is entitled, The Outioard 3Ian. and the Imoanl 
At p. f)5, the writer gives a reminiscence of Ms childhood, wdiich is of the first 
importance for the present subject: — ‘‘I remember when I w^as a child, how I hoped to see my 
father come back from his trading tour, and my mother from the bazaar, where she went only 
once a week, or sometimes twice, and brought provisions sutUcient for a w^eek. We had no 
copper or silver coins then as you have now (writing for his grand-children), and wnth which the 
present-day childi'eii know how to buy and sell. In those days it was not every gi own-up 
person that knew how to properly assay lumps of silver, which were more or less impure 
and which were then in current use. Some are preserved in the Phayre Museum^® here 
(Rangoon).” 

That travellers had to be habitually cautious as to receiving bullion, we have many 
instances, of 'which the following is a fair example. Dr. Eichardson, in his J(n<.rnal of a 
Fourth Mission to the Interior of the Neiu Settlements in the Tenasserhn Frovinces, in 1836, ® 
■writes of the Mono State, and says : — “In the meantime he' (the military commander) sent 
me for current expenses 48| ticals (called 50) of coarse silver, or Rupees 32.|.” This shews 


65 At p. 63 he says that the people “ came -with hags of silver and gold in hullion to pay for 

6. A xLarkable booh by a remarkable man. He was a leading member of au ardeut ^hnstmi s 

gooB, who have, with an independeueo of spirit and thought very notable m the conditions, ^ Bnh ikh 

Lves, and formed without extraneons aid, a dogma and ritual of their own quite worth 

very kindly presented me with the literature of the Sect, and I hope some day to ^ve an aceouot of it. The. 
origk of tho Sect is oxplainod in " A Statement of the True Case, ” 1886, in English. Its ideas t 

iord-s Supper, P,radi, 1837; The Lord's Day, 1883 ; The Eel Wup o/ Apos«e,s, Thouj>,uj^n., 1835, 

Hymts.lSSi) Kew Sviritual Songs, 1887. All these books are in Bnrmese. and were soeri 

66 i have gathered in eonvorsation with Mating Bah Wah that they were presontod by himself and weie speci- 

mens of ngw^Vin, a species of silver currency to be described in its proper place a oi on. 

House of Commons, Farl, Fevpers, No. 240 of 1869, p. 124, 
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hhat this cautious traveller bofcli weiglied aud valued tlie silver presented, as a matter of 
course.®^ 

Tale, Cathay ami the Way Thither, Yol. I* p. civi., incidentally proves tliat tlie difficulties 
created by a bullion currency are a very old story in Eastern lands, and lias a most interesfcincr 
quotation from Pliny, shewing tliat nearly two thousand years ago the more intelligent 
rulers of the Par East were quite alive to the value of an exact currency, though 
unable to secure it. “ We had an opportunity of more correct infovniation in the reign of 
Claudius, when ambassadors came from the Island (Ceylon). A freedinan of Annins Plocainus, 
who had farmed the customs of the Red Sea from the Imperial Exchequer, after sailing round 
Arabia, was driven by storms past Carmania, and on the fifteenth day made the port of 
Hippuri (in Ceylon). Here he wms entertained by the king with kindness and hospitality for 
six months ; and when he learned to speak the language, in answer to the king's questions, 
told him all about Ciesar and the Romans. Nothing that the king heard made such a wonder- 
ful impression on him as the opinion of the exactness of our (Roman) dealings, which he 
formed from seeing, in some Roman money that had been taken, that the coins were all of the 
same weight, though the heads upon them shewed that they had been struck by different 
princes.” 

In 1836, Dr. Bayfield, Assistant Resident at Ava, w’as sent on a journey from Ava to the 
Assam frontier, and the observations of this highly qualified observer give ns a fair insight 
into the monetary system of a country having a lump silver currency of fluctuating 
intrinsic value. Throughout bis Ue-port^^ he uses the tickal, to denominate a fixed weight of 
the metal and to estimate payments in cash. Thus we find him (p. 138) saying, “ the monthly 
duties of the ehohey (custom-house) average about seventy ticals, of which forty go to the 
Queen and the remaining thirty are divided amongst the customs officer and his followers.”^® 
But that the quality of the silver entered vitally into all fiscal calculations, the quota- 
tions below will shew. 

(Page 158.) “This district w^as ordered to furnish 25 men for the Mymviin’s deputation, 
and w^as therefore called upon for 25 viss of silver (one viss equals 100 fciokals), each man being 
supposed to receive one viss for his services. This sum is collected from the district at the rate 
of two or three ticals per house, more or less, until the amount is paid. Before tlie men get 
it, however,, it is refined down to about 70 to 75 feickals, previously deteriorated to 50 per cent, 
money! The Government officers keep the remainder.” 

I gather that the Government collection was in ywetnl, or standard silver, and 
that by 50 per cent, silver is meant 50 per cent, of that standard. The next quotation supports 
this idea (p. 2C8 f.) : — “This evening an officer of the Wuutlio force, a poor old man, 
61 years of age, applied to me for some cough medicine. He complained bitterly against the 
MyOwun, who had struck him for presuming to intercede for his men against a demand for two 

So Pegolotti, iu advising travellers and merchants of his day (early XtVth Cent. A. D.), says : — “ You may 
reckon the sowmo (ingot of silver) to be worth five golden florins (dncatH)” and so on. He is always cautious 
“you may reckon;” “you may calculate.” See Yule, Cat/iai/, Vol. II. p. 29:i ff. Yiilo, op. cit., has a number of 
references to the use of gold and silver by weight in the Xlllth and XIVth Cent. A. D. all over the Asiatic 
Continent : Vol. I. pp. exeix,, ecxix., clxx. : Vol. II, pp. 584, 58G, 590. 

65 The following note iu the Ailiencsum, No. 8442, Oct. 14, 1893, p. 515, shews that the working of the luinian 
mind has in this matter been everywhere and at all times the same ;"-TIie place called the “ steelyard (in London) 
derived its name undoubtedly from sHUctrd, & corruption (through stalier, stadiero^ shr/ertx) of oTari}p, the 

standard coin. Just as the Easterlings introduced sterling money, so also they introduced the system of weighing by 
the statera, the sterling penny, the standard coin of specific value and definite weight.” 

68 jSee B&ngal Qovt, SelecHam : HiU Tracis between Assam and Burma, 1S73, pp. 134-245. 

60 This was the usual custom in his day. TInm, in 1835, Capt. Hannay, op. cif., p. 103, remarks that “dbe 
■ price of the oommon or mixed amber is 2i ticals a vis, or Es. 4 per 1^ seer : ” which must be taken to be merely a 

rough oalculation of relative values. Bayfield, p. 143, values, inl836, 120 tickals at Bs. 150. Watson, in 1865, had to 
wv'.gh our Si; rujpoes as the- L-q’.dvah.'nt oi u r.iokals in the Shun Stales. Uscords, Govt, of India, Salween Survey, p. 22.- 

61 Tu-rhii AlvorwiU be ucacr; bod uii-Ior its appropriate head later on. 
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iickais per man, wKich the Alyowan liad this day ordered to be asses:?ed. This is the third 
demand that has been mad-e upon them, and considering the excessive price of provision'; 
f4j to 5 tickals per basket (of rice) ), it does seem, even for Burma, somewhat luijust. At 
Aloganng three tickals, at Maingk’iin two, and here two, making from the whole force, say 
1,500 who pay, out of the 2, GOO men, 10,500 tickals. It is true, that with the money thus 
collected the troops are furnished with rice, but it is pi-obably at the rate of 500 per cent, abo w 
what they themselves buy it at, and above what the Myowun actually pays for it. The I'jeeuliar 
beauty and refinement of the transaction is that the money is paid out of the sum each 
man received for his services on the present mission, and although they were paid in silver 
varying from 25 to 60 per cent, alloy, the Myowun’s assessment must be made in nteiute 
nearly equal to rupee silver .’'®2 

The ways of this exemplary Burman ofiicial under the late dynasty are thus clearly 
explained to us. His escort received something under 40 % of the pay collected for them in tin* 
first transaction. Of standard silver each man had I’eceived in fact 40 tickals at the outside 
and of this the Myowun had extracted from him before the journey was half through 7 tickals for 
food, for which the Myowim had paid about 1-| tickals. So that his pei’sonal profits at that: 
stage had amounted to 65 1 % on the original transaction. It is hard to heliex^e that any ‘'pay- 
master-general” of forces could make such profits, were the facts not stated in the matter-of- 
fact diary ot an eye-witness. 

As to the disastrous effect this particular ofS-ciaUs exactions had locally on occasion. Bay- 
field tells us (p. 164) that the people of Yenke had to pawn their cattle in order to meet them. 

In estimating revenue^ Bayfield usually states the sum simply in viss®^ and 
occasionally in '' viss of silver.” The silver he meant was evidently ywetnt, as he says (oy. 
cit, p. 230) The total amount of revenue received last year was 220 viss of silver, equal 
to about 25,000 rupees.” This would make a tickal worth about one rupee and a seventh, 
shewing this estimate to be in terms of yivetm. Similarly, he estimates large payments in 
viss and ‘‘viss of silver thus, atp. 163, he puts the cost of a monastery at 95 viss, and nr 
p. 224, part of the price of a Kachiti Chiefs bride at a ‘'viss of silver.” But when talking 
of commercial prices he is sometimes careful to state the quality as well as the weight 
of silver: thus, in Khyangdaung in 1836, ihce sold at 50 tickals of 25 % to 30 money ].ier 
100 baskets ( p. 158), and paddy sold in the Bliamo market at 15 tickals of 10 silver per 
100 baskets (p. 230). These sums I take to be respectively worth in existing rupees^ about 
Es. 39 and Rs. 13, the latter a price which would make a modern Rangoon rice-miller s fortuuw 

ill a single year. 

Horace Browne, Aoaoimi of the Didrict of Thayetmyo , in giving (pp. 95 ff., 101 ff., 107, 111) 
a description of the revenue in Burmese times from 1783 to 1852 , not only says that the revemiu 
was paid in ywetm, but gives several calculations of the value in rupees of revenue stated lu 
viss of silver, and these calculations shew that it was paid in ywetnt And they, moreover, 
prove that the ways of Ik. Bayfield’s Myowun were not confined to that official, as the following 
interesting quotation from Gen. Browne’s observations (p. 103) will sufficiently shew 
“The interference of the officials with the standard currency (m King Pagan s time, 1846 to 
1852), and weights of the country caused universal alarm and dissatisfaction. The revenue 
had always been paid in “ rwdnee ’’ (5 % alloy)« silver. The standard now was raised and .0 
to 30 per cent, extra, was demanded on the plea of this silver being of too low a value = Iho 
revenue collectors, moreover, bow ckimed the right of attaching pieces of lead to the royal 
standard weights whioh were used in rece iving reven ue.” 

02 Ywetni is 85 Y. of Burmese pure silver and moderu rupee silver is 96i lu Bayfield s time it was piobably 


‘’"'seSreit. pp. 164, 168, 176, 185 : and pp. 157.230. So does Orawfurd, Sima, tbrousbout Ws book, iu oattios aad 
Hicula. See pp* 331, 579, etc* 

M This is a mistake -.see later on under the description of j/wtnf. -n mcko ' 

« Either percentage would have raised the quafity beyond the purest sfiver the Burmese could make .. 
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Practises of tbis description seem to have been babitnal with the BjarmesCy for Clement 
Williams, Through Bimna to IVesteo^i China, p. 86, tells the following? tale also learned 

from the Chinese (at Bhamo) that the mines in the BurmaivShan territory, which were formerly 
worked by the Chinese, who paid dnty to the Burmans, had for some time been left nnworked, 
in consequence of the oppreasion of the Burmese superintendents. These mines yield a rich 
argentiferous lead, from which silver can be readily extracted, and are said to be easy of 
access. Por the same reason, gc)ld was little sought softer, — a fortunate find being 
always exaggerated and made an excuse for plunder by the officials. Even turning up the 
ground in the old city was not safe, if anything rare or valuable was fonncL An inhabitant of 
the old city of Pagan, for example, came upon five vessels of gold with twelve tbonsand 
rupees, for which an equivalent in the new gold was ordered to be given by the King ; the 
money was sent from the treasury, but very little of it reached its proper owner, as the 
Myowoon, on various pretences, managed to secure tlie lion s share. 

Badly, however, as the Government officials behaved in the instances above quoted, the 
Chinese are shewn to have behaved worse not long’ previous to 1844 ; witness Hue’s state- 
ment that the tributary Tartar princes had on on© memorable occasion received their pensions 
payable in gold in ingots of copper gilt.^® 

5. 

Valuation by Weight, 

I have already had reason to refer to payments in tickals and viss, e», by weight, w^hen 
discussing the effect of an uncoined currency on pecuniary transactions. I now propose to 
consider the point in greater detail. 

Tliere is a distinct statement as to valuation by weight in the remarks of a writer who 
was in Rangoon in 1782 (Hunter, Pegu, p, 85) : — “ The principal money of this country is 
silver, which is not coined, but paid by weight. The smallest denomhmtion is the Tycal : 
one hundred Tycals make one Viss ; and these are used in weighing goods as well as money/’®^ 

In continuation of this evidence, we find that during the War of 1824, Burmese property 
was apparently valued by British officers and others in tichals : vida Wilson’s Dociments 
Jllustrative of the Burmese Wai\^^ Thus, in Ho, 85, describing the papers taken in the entrenched 
position of the Burmese on the 15th December, 1824, (p. 102 ff.), lie gives all sorts of curious 
information about the Burmese General Maha Banduki.®^ Among other papers, a letter was 
found, addressed to him, w'bich acknowledged the receipt. of “ 1,000 tickals per order of Maha 
Bandola.” A paper w^as also found describing a number of the general’s pudvate expenses. 
This paper is full of remarkable old Anglo-Indian words, and from amongst the items I select 
the following as interesting in many ways : — 


“ Leaves for clioppermg Buiidoolali’s house 

... 

■ V* 

Tickals 

1 

for Buudoolah 


• • • 


1 

4 

betel for do. 


■ • • 


1 

a pot for Buudoolali to bath (sic) in 


• . • 


1 

saddle, bridle, 


... 


19 

l:Tat. III. Library Ed., Vol. II. pp. 228, 229. 

Malcom, Travels, Vol. If. p. 269, distinctly states the same thing in 18S5. 

Three ‘ cyclists ’ going round the 


world wrote to tlie C^lGutt^ E^iglCshmart (Oct, 13, 1897, p. 5) from across the Bur rao- Chinese border : — “ The manner 
in which we proceeded was to have drafts on Chinese firms in vainons towns. From these firms w^e were able to obtain 
nng{?ets of silver. The img“gots w'e carried with ns, and in every village wo sold them by w'eigbt in exchange for ‘cash.’ 

6® See also Ttvo Years in Ava, pp. 195, 201, 245 f., and Alexander, Travels, p. 21. Laurie, Pegu, p. 53, has a eon- 
r’l^od T'vi:c"cn(; ; to the samo ideas in the War of 1852, when he writes of Rang’oon : — “ Juvenile money-changers, as 
■; •i-'v .-ai;, g:>,vc a av. c'l-'Msional ring, tossing it with the air of men well up in their business : they receive one 

I'.cc ev piv; l.i'.* b.-jivt'ji of an ounce or three half -ponce — for changing a rupee.” 

CO 3j>r this title, see Phayre, HiaL of Burma, p, 233, and Bigandet, Life ofGaudama, Yol. 11. p. 80. 

In a list on p, 104 of property cnpttired, which had belonged to Bandula, we find: — “silver Talee 1, silver 
Katorah 1, silver Peek Lawn 1, silver Pawn box 1, A rod Ungurka, 4 or 5 plain Pucholos (p’ufivg), a broadcloth 

Ohudder, 4 Chc-jx y clu-cli; Pacho:-:<, Lhootios.’’ 
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Again in No. 174 (B). — Deposition of Jolin Laii'd, Esq. (a prisoner among tlie Burmese), 
we have (p. 223) a clear instance of money valued merely as weight there being at that 
time no coinage whatever : — 

“ Q. Did yon go up (to Ava) in chains ? 

A. No, I paid a bribe of 60 ticals to the commander of the wvar boat sent from Ava to 
convey me and was excused. 

Q, With what offence were you charged ? 

A. With none whatever that I am aw'are of. I was simply told that the King had called 
me. Fifty men came to my house to put me in irons. I said, ^ Don’t put me in irons. I will 
make you a present.’ They demanded 600 ticals, and w^ere finally satisfied with 60.” 

Mr. Laird also stated he never paid by retail more than one tical a viss for pickled tea, 
and describing the ransom paid by or for the prisoners he stated it all in ticals (pp. 22ti ff.). 
Nevertheless in valuing Siamese sugar we find 

“ Q. What was the price of this sugar in the market of Ava ? 

A. From 30 to 36 siooa rupees’^^ the 100 viss, or 365 lbs. avoirdupoise (.sir) ” (p. 226). 

At p. 238 ff., is the deposition of Agha Mahomed,” a merchant, who (on p. 239) states that 
a bounty of ISO ticals was given to the Burmese Army because the King saw that the English 
paid their troops monthly and considered that this was the reason they fought so well,^3 But 
few troops obtained’ this bounty. 

In the Appendix to Wilson’s work we find revenue and fines stated simply in ticals.74 
B. q. DocumentNo. 21, p.xlv., says : — “ The taxon the Karians (Karens in the Bassein District 
was i^ated at about 18 ticals annually per plough or yoke of buffaloes, — the total produce of this 
was about 45 000 ticals.” On p. xlvL it is stated that the revenue on law proceedings was 
divided between the Government and the local authorities, and the latter not unfrequently were 
oblicred to contract for their proportion. They sometimes had, however, to pay instead of 
receiving, aud in case of robbery, where the offenders were not secured, the he^ad men of the 


n There are several passages in De Morga’s Philippine Mands shewing that the early Spanish merchants 

New Spain with the silver o£ two years belonging to the merchants of the fangdom. (Hiik. > oc. d., p. 7 ). 
Sis wa^^n 1578. On the 2oth April in the next year the Spanish Captain. Franmsco de Ibarro when his eh p, the 

. i. .B. p,,.... -S' i Si t 

wiw -a i«.- 

which was paid in . documents shewing that the English also in the 

Anderson, Siam, quotes many passages frotn Barkin of the Merc/ianf, made a claim 

Seventeenth Century valued money by weig • e- <7.j P* *’ Onn-l,. the factor in Siam, received an advance of 
in 1678 of - 1,100 ticals of ready money.’’ n the same year Mr^ Sanger, the facto, 

“ 200 catteea of silver from the King” (p. See a so pp, ’’ pointed out by Mr, G-ouger, Prisoner i>i 

T2 That the term “rupee” ^ A to%he T^^ (^826), stating that the 

Burma, p. 298, whore he shews ^ ^ _eea and not Madras rupees, was due to his advice, and 

term “rupee” in the Treaty meant sicca, %. e,, y ? our of the East India Company, owing to the sirca 
made a difference of Es, 70,000 on the . « -nnee The mistake arose of omitting to define the term 

rupee being worth 64 to 7 per cent, more than o a i ’ whereas the only rupee known to the Burma Gov- 

from the British officers drafting the Treaty additional article to the Treaty says nothing 

ernment was the Madras rupee. I ought to remark, p. 210. 

about sicca or Madras rupees. See ilson, Documen ® / lOO +ickals* equal £12. 

7® D that “as taxes the people pay a little silver : ” 

Of. Govt, of India Records, Btdmen Survey, 1865, p. 7* 
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villao’es were punished hj heavy fines, payable half to the State and half to the Viceroy. The 
chief" punishment of all crimes was fine: as, 15 ticals for abuse without blows, 30 ticals for 
assault without bloodshed, 30 ticals for adultery, 20 per cent, for debt denied, from 100 to 500 
ticals for murder and gang robbery, although they were sometimes capitally punished.” 

At p. Is. in Document No. 26 pearls in Tenasserim are valued in ticals, whereas in 
Mergui we find that as early as 2nd March, 1826, an Officer reporting that the tical 
had been superseded by the rupee.^^ 

In Document No. 33 is a long account of money dealings with Siam in 1827 at 
p. Isxxiii. £f., from which we gather that ‘Hhe Siamese tical, as assayed lately at the Calcutta 
Mint, is worth one sicca rupee and about three annas and a half. The sicca rupee is not current 
in Siam, but the Spanish dollar^s is very readily received — at the usual market rate of six and 
a half selungs.” At the calculations given, dollars and ticals on these pages work out- to 1*625 
ticals to 1 dollar. 

But on p. Ixxxvii. we have an exceedingly interesting note as to methods of dealing with 
a currency without coinage. Opium in Siam was contraband at that date, and “ the penalty 
of late years has been forfeiture of the opium, with a fine of eight times the weight in 
silver.” 

Mrs. Leonowens, authoress of those somewhat inflated books, Siamese Harem Life, and 
Unglish Governess at the Siamese Gourt, and who was in Bangkok from 1862 to 1869, gives 
several instances, intei-esting because unconsciously introduced, of the Way in which the cur- 
rency was regarded in her time. In Harem Life we find, at p. 20, that “ a reward of twenty 
caties (about 1,500 dollars)” is ofiered for a runaway girl, and at p. 40 that these “ twenty caties” 
had been expended in articles for the use of priests. Here we see weight used for money, 
and by a chance note that the metal was silver.^^ 

Dr. Anderson, Mandalay to Momieii, p. 90, mentions that a Kachin Sbbwa demanded “two 
bushels of rupees” as the price of an escoi't. At p. 432, he noticed that the only way of 
making a Kachin Chief grasp the amount of silver in a sum of ten thousand rupees w'as by 
telling him that he would receive “three basketfuls of silver.” 

Writing a few years previously, Clement Williams {Through Burma to Western China, p. 50) 
states that he found a man washing gold at Singii, near Mandalay, and the payment of this 
mail by weigdit of silver comes out rather curiously : — “ The digger, who was old, somewhat 
surly and not at all eager, said that he did not earn more than a moo (threepence) a day, and 
he only worked because the Governor wanted gold for presentation to his Majesty.” A mu is 
one-tenth of a tickal, which Williams valued at half-a-crown in silver. 

In Scott^s Administraticn Hepori of the Northern Shan States for 1892-3, in the remarks, 
p. 16, on the North Hsen Wi (Theinni according to customary European spelling) State, 
there is a rough treaty of peace between the Chinese, Kachins and Sh/ins, wdiich well 
illustrates the mode of dealing with money and of valuing it. “It appears that there was a 
compact in Kuu Long, drawn up many years ago, according to the terms of which the Chinese, 

In 1843 the rupee seems to have been well understood, for Winter in his intelligent and well illustrated book, 
A Trip to jRangoon in 1843, says that “ the charge for a passage in a Burmese boat from Rangoon to Ava was then only 
about two rui^ees.” 

7G Being the money then current in Penang, Quodah, Singapore, etc. See Crawfurd, Sicim and Cochin-China 
Chaps. I., II., and XIX. ; also in Cochin-China, see op. cit, pp. 225, 517, 582. The term dollar is used also in the great 
Treaty with China of 1842. See Herstletfs Treaties and Tariffs, China, p. 7. Taels are not mentioned in Treaties till 
1858. Sea op. cit. pp. 27, 31, and we seem to have again reverted to dollars in Treaties' in 1835, op. cit. p. 109 ; and 
to have stuck to that denomination ever since. 

So in Java at the time of the T’ang Dynasty of China (618-906 A. D.) the pay of troops and the price of girls 
in marriage was estimated in lump gold. See Jndo~ China, 2ad Series, Vol. I. p. 143. 

See also op. cii, pp. 61, 63, 259. At p. 103 a reference seems to be made clearly to ticals of gold,” there called 
pieces of gold/’ and to a ratio of 16 to 1 between gold and silver. See, too, Siamese Coui'i, pp. 166 f., 108,293, 
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Kaoliins and Slians W6re to Kvg in amity and unite against whichever party broke the peace. 
The penalty for failure to obey the terms of the agreement was to be a mule-load of 
money, one pannier full of gold and the other full of silver. The Kaebins broke the 
treaty by fighting, the Shans by refusing to tight, and the Chinamen are equally indignant with 
hoth,*^® all the more because there is not the remotest chance of recovering the fine from either 
Kachins or Shans.” 

Farther on, at p, 25, in the remarks on the Wild Was, the author states, with regard to the 
custom of these peoples of propitiating their spirits by offerings of human heads, that heads 
may be bought by unlucky or indolent villages. The prices run from two rupees (no doubt 
tickals) weigiit of silver for the head of a Lem, who is as easily killed as a puppy-dog, to a 
couple of hundred for unusual or fashionable heads.” 

In 1888 an exceedingly interesting and ethnologically valuable communication was 
received by the Burma Government from the ‘ Lnttb*^^ on the subject of the power of a Burmau 
Buddhist to make a will. Eight cases of unquestionable wills were given, and from these I wdil 
now proceed to shew how personalty in cash was stated* 

The oldest will quoted in point of date was that of P'ayataga Sava CT Mo, his titles of 
of P‘ayataga (Pagoda-bnilder) and Say a, (Doctor) shewing him to be a man of much considera- 
tion, and at any rate of some wealth. It is dated 7th waning first Wazo, 1165, (B, E. ; July, 
1823). His property was practically in land, estimated according to the baskets of rice that 
could be sown on it, Part of this he wished to have realized, and accordingly it was sold to 
his son. This sale is the only mention of currency in the will and runs thus ‘‘ Therefore 
the rice-land mentioned above, together with the trees on the ridges of the said field, is sold 
to my sou MinshwMaungiiarabu (a title) for 30 tioals of tamatke® silver.’^®^ 

The second will quoted is dated 2nd waning ToSalin, 1222, (B. E.; Sept. 1860) and is 
that of an old lady, the widow of the Yiji Wun, an official. This will was upheld by both the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities in the same year. It sets forth : — I therefore bequeath 
to my eldest daughter Mi Pii 1 viss of gold, 3 viss of silver ornaments, 1 necklace of large 
pearls worth 7 viss, and 1 ruby necklace worth 3 viss of silver ; to my son Maung Myat Min, 
Ex-Sin Wundauk (official title), 1 viss of gold, 7 viss of silver ornaments, and 1 necklace of 
large pearls worth 5 viss of silver ; — to my youngest sou, Maung P’o Shwe, 1 viss of gold 
and the .... fields bought with 10 viss of silver, and presented to him, on the occasion 
of his ears being bored, during the lifetime of his father, the Yeji Wun.” Taking the tickal at 
2.5. 6d., and the gold value of silver at the period at 16 to 1, we get a total amount of £925 as 
the value of the property thus left. It will be observed that the money is all reckoned 
by weight. The silver was probably meant to be yiaetm iu quality 

The third will is dated 12th waxing To^Jaliii, 1224, (B. E.; Sept. 1862) and is that of the 
Mono Sibkeji (General). He declares his personal property to consist of “gold, silver, rings, 
badges, clothes, etc.,” and proceeds to dispose of it without mentioning specific amounts. 
He also sets forth that ‘‘my mother possesses property consisting of a piece of mayvn paddy- 
land 0dl\Qdildpacl6h, and an enclosure bought with her money. The words translated 
“bought with her money »» are, however, in the origdiral text, cmf ‘ yu we 

i, e., “ bought with (my) mother’s property.’’ 


79 This reads very like the history of the treaty for the preservation of the integrity of Denmark m mne more 

civilised times and places. _ . t TTni+/qo«r 

Council of State, maintained for a while after the annexation of Tipper Burma.^ It is the Loto ' ’ 

etc., of writers on Burma. It is very disappointing that the Customary Law of the Chins, 7 aung e y , 
Government official, which was written in 18S2, is useless in the present coaneotion, ecause i s 

values in R. A. P. 

See posf, where this quality of silver will be explained. s 

The shares mentioned in the will were very fair, being respectively 29 viss, 28 viss and 26 viss of silver. 
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Next comes a will drawn up in the 3rd waxing Waganng, 1242, (B. E. ; 8th August, 1880) 
by Say6dbji (high official title) Kyi Maung Gal6, and in this we find rupees introduced. He 
“The moneys (debtsj owing to me shall be sued for, the costs being equally borne 
by the co-lieirs. If any of them cannot afford to bear the costs, and if a decree for the said 
moneys (debts) is obtained by the remainijtig codieirs, the party bearing the costs shall deduct 
20 per cent, (ngwe IQO Hyin 20 Icya ^nolc pi/i deducting 20 in 100 silver) of the sum 

awarded, and the balance shall be equally divided amongst them all. The two diamond 
rings wmrth over rupees {ngim, silver) 2,000 shall be sold, and the proceeds applied to the cost 
of copying palm-leaf MSS. at a cost of rupees [Taijat) 272, and presenting them to the Majido 
Sadb (Bishop), after having these MSS. gilt in a proper manner. The balance I bequeath 
as follows To Shwc Bii, Rs. 200, Mi Pu, Rs. 200, Mi ‘Nin, Rs. 100, and Ma Minbb, Rs. 100. 
The remaining money (ngwetyrydl) shall be devoted to my funeral expenses.” 

There ai'e two wills of 1884, that of the Pagan Minji (Minister) and of the widow 
of the Myinziiji Wun (official). The former is dated the 6th Availing Wagauiig, 1246, (B. E. ; 
12th Aug. 1884): — “ On their (two little girls and a little boy) attaining their 17th year, my 
elder daughter shall give five pairs of gold wristlets, weighing 20 ticals, formerly worn by her, 
and 10 ticals of gold, 30 ticals in all, to Ma Kyido, 20 ticals of gold to Sobwaji (the boy, a 
title), and 20 ticals of gold to Ma Ekyu, provided that the said legatees live with my 
daughters, Shin Ma Ji and Shin Me Pu and rny younger brother, the SaySdoji (an official). 
Should these children leave the household with their respective mothers, let them receive 
only 5 ticals of gold each.®'"^ If the sura of Rupees (ngive) 5,460, advanced by me to 
purchase commissariat stores for the Royal troops, is repaid, Rupees lOO each shall be 
given to Sliw§ Nyuii and Shin Hin^Sil (both wives). I have given to Shwl l>in, Shw6 Nj^^un 
and Shill Hin^a ear-rings, necklaces, rings and money {ngwe-mydt)^ 

The latter is dated 5th waxing Tazaiinginon, 1246, (B. E. ; 4tli Nov. 1884) and says:— 
My property, animate and inanimate, consisting of gold, silver, ornaments, clothes, rice, and 
garden lands and Jj/u’/ij-lands, still remains. On my death my eldest son the LetpetyMo 
ex- Wun of KaB I>6nmy6, (an official), shall retain in his possession — a diamond ring valued 
at Rupees {dihgd, coins) 1,000. — He shall also receive Rupees (ngwech'hyd, silver coins) 
3,000, as an equivalent for the viss of gold,85 the emerald ring valued at Rs. 600 and the 
ruby ring valued at Rs. 500, which were included in the presents. — To my grand-daughter 
Kinkinji I bequeath 20 ticals of gold — to Me l>it 10 ticals of gold, — to my niece Myadaung- 
Avungado (Avife of the Myadaung Wun) Me SO Rupees (nrjwSdihr/d) 1,750 iu Shw^paukpin 
Village, and a paddy-field valued at Rs. 500 — ; 50 ticals of gold — shall be equally divided 
between — . ” 

Of 1887 there are three wills quoted. First that of “ Her* Royal Highness, the wife of 
His Excellency, the Pak'an Minji, ” dated 2nd waxing TbiSalin, 1249, (B. E.; 19th Aug. 1887), 
v-ffio leaves everything to her adopted son Maung P‘6 Kan. This conservative lady goes back 
to the old system and describes her personalty as consisting of gold, silver, diamonds, etc., 
and debts.^® 

Described as “still youug and will probably marry 

^ This is a delicious reference to the uncertainty of Royal rcpayraents under tlie Kings of Burma, 

This is an exceedingly valuable statement, because it fixes the account rate of exchange between gold and sil* 
ver ; thus : — Rs. 2,000= 1 visa or 100 ticals of gold ; 1 tical = 1:1; rupee : therefore the ratio is 2,000 to 125 or 16 to I, 
However, I think by 1884 the hyat had come to signify the weight of the Burmese silver coin {dingCt), which is a 
and not a tickal : so that what is meant is that exchange betw^een gold and fijiycr was then 20 to 1, or somewhere 
about the real rate of exchange, as understood in Europe. In Lower Burma has long meant a rupee: vidB 
Spearman’s B. B, Qaaciie&f, 1870, Vol. I. p. 407 ; — “ The rui>ee {denc/-ga, lit., a circular piece of metal, stamped, 
whether a coin or medal) is in universal use/' 

I paid this identical lady, on behalf of the British Gov^ernment, a large sum in rupees oi the Slst March, 1888, 
for some property situated near what was then the East Gate of the Palace at Mandalay ; but quite lately I discovered 
in conversation that all knowledge of the old East Gate of the Palace itself had disappeared, as far as the ordinary 
liritishresidents were concerned, by 1695 
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The other two are hy the same pei’son, “ Her Royal Highness, Her Ladyship of the Western 
Palace, Queen of the Convener of the Fifth Synod (King Miiidon),” who made two wills, dated, 
as a sign of the British supremacy, in dates A. D. and B. E. Both wills speak of rujiees. 

The first is dated, “ This day, tlia 12tli February,- 1837, of the Christian Era 
pehltayit 1887 Ic’u P‘ep‘oyi^^ Id 12 yet) &nd 13th waning Tabodwe, 1249, B. E,, and say.s 
“ The land now bequeathed measures 350 feet from east to west and 222 feet from north to 
south, and comprises masonry houses, kitchens, stables and trees situated thereon, the whole 
property' being- valued at about Rupees (jugwSdihydt) 4,000.” The second hs dated, “This 
day, the 23rd December, 1887, of the Christian Era (ICafit Pel-hayit 1S87 Dkimb‘d^^ U 23 
yet) and the 10th waning- PyuSo, 1249, B. E.,” and says; — “He (nephew) moreover gave me 
Bs. 315 ( 7 igif;e Slo hijat) to defray the costs of a suit in which I had to establish my proprie- 
tary rights over my enclosiii^e and lands.” 

There is also a quantity of very valuable evidence on tlie valuation of property, etc., in 
later Burmese times of the same nature in Taw Seiu Ko’s Seledions from the JZecords of the 
lllutdaw, 1889, which is unfortunately still untranslated from the original Burmese. 

The following quotation from Crawfurd’s Ava, Appx., p. 27, will further throw much light 
oil tlie practical methods of valuing property among the Burmese in pre-currency 
days : — 

Registry and Conveyance of Land : — Year 1156, (1794 A, B.) 12tli day of the increase 
of the moon Nat-dau, (Nado, Decembei*) the Grovernor of Akharaing (Ak‘ayiii, an old Burmese 
township®^ in the Rangoon District) and wife sa}^ the mortgage of our inheritance of, and 
rightful authority over, the town of Akharaing, from Mouug Po Tan, lot Meng Chau 
Dagongnakyanten (a title) and wife receive — according to the saying of Governor B’hodaukalo 
(a title) and wife Me Aong, the original mortgage of Moung Po To, amounting by weight of 
silver of 5 per cent, alloy, 650 ticals ; also, law expenses in the redemption of the town, silver 
of ten per cent, alloy, 550 ticals. Also, in payment of old debts demanded, silver of 5 per cent, 
alloy, 185 ticals — on account of the Governor of the town Shwepyi ISTantwTiatbaongyau 
(? Prome) receives of silver, 25 per cent, alloy, by weight 308| ticals. Also an xAtwengwun 
(Secretary of State) beneath the sole of the golden foot has a demand, to pay which, 
B’hodaukalo and Me Aong received silver, 25 per cent, alloy, weight 150 ticals: — the sums 
collectively amounting to 2,293| ticals : — the silver to B’liodaukalo and Mo Aong, jMeug Chau 
Dagongnakyanten and wife pay, and purchase the right of possession of the town Akharaing 

The mortgagor in this transaction, grandiloquently described in the translation as 
Governor,” signs himself by the much humbler title of Myo-thug'yi, or hereditary head of 
a township under a Governor, and it is clear from the deed that the mortgag*ee paid his 
2,293-| tickals in varying quantities of no less than three different standards of silver, differing 
so much as to coutaiu 5 per cent., 10 percent., and 25 per cent, alloy. Calculation will shew that 
the amount of pure silver paid over was 1,731^ tickals this, taking the currency of the 
period to be ywetizi silver of 10 per cent, alloy at half-a-crown a tickal,®^ amounts to a payment of 

Oliristiaa. February. December. 

As an addition to the interesting dates above quoted, I may add that the signature to the original document for- 
warding tliose wills runs thus KinSwun MinSjiS \\ 1888 k*u U Me la 14 yet W 1250 11 Nayon laailnS 16 yot neo W i. e., 
Kinwun Minji (Prime Minister), 14th May, 1838, 15th. waxing Naydn, 1250 (B. E.). 

See Horace Browne’s transliteration of Names of Places in British Burma, 1874, p. 22. 

92 Qqq Symes, Ava, pp. 326, 502 : Orawfard, 440. At p. 444, however, he values it at two shillings only. 

See also Crawfurd, Sum, pp. 108, 331. The author of Tivo Tears in Ava, p. 90, makes the rupee go eight to the £ in 
1824, which seems, however, to be a mistake, unless he means by rupee” a “tiokal o± silver. But at p. 19o he 
says that XOO tickals equal £12. And at p. 201, 150 tickals equal nearly £20. At p. 280 he has another rate. Malcom, 
Travels, seems always to mix up the tickal and the rupee : Vol. II. pp. 99, 112, 137.^ A century earlier than Symes 
the tickal weighed half-a-crown and was worth three and threepence ; Loubere, Siam, B. T., Tol. I. p. 72. Sock 
inT884 values the tickal at half-a-crown : Temjples and Me'phantsfp. 4. Wilson, documents, Appx., p. Ixxxviii., 
states that 1 tickal equals in siocu rupees about Rs. 2 as. 8| in 1827. Tivo Years in Av a, p. 280, makes 1 tickal 
equal sicca Rs. 2 as. 5L or 2s. 8 d. Clement Williams, Burma to Western Chinas 1864, p, 33, makes a tickal equal 
2s. 6(Z. 
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Evil of Bullion Currency. 

Bnougli b.as already been written and quoted to sliew that the actual monetary 
condition of a country without a definite and settled currency is not by any means of 
that desirable simplicity, which civilized man is so apt to attribute to savages and semi- 
savages. The truth, appears to be the other way, that simplicity in dealings can only exist, 
where money consists o£ a recognized coinage and where wealth is expressed in terms of that 
coinage. In fact, Ovid’s famous line should, so far as regards accuracy, have pro^^erly run; — 
Bffodiuntifir opes irritamenta honoru.mJ''^^ 

Wo have, however, such quaint testimony in an observei* so acute as De Morga, as to what 
he considered the evil effects of an exchange of currency for barber in the case of Orientals, 
which he saw going on before his own eyes, (1598-1609), that I cannot forbear to exuote it 
here : — 


The tributes which the natives pay to the collectors were fixed by the first 
Governor, Miguel Lopez de Legazpi (1571-1574) in the provinces of Bizayas and Pintados, and 
in the isles of Luzon and its neighbourhood, at a sura of eight reals^ as the whole yearly 
tribute of each tributary. This they paid in the produce which they possessed, gold, wrap- 
pers, cotton, rice, bells, fowls and the rest of what they possessed or gathered, a price being 
fixed and a certain value of each thing, in order that when making payment of the tribute wibli 
any one of these articles, or with all of them, ib should not exceed the value of the eight reals. 
In this manner it has gone ou till now, the Governoi’s raising the prices fixed and valuations of 
the produce as has seemed expedient to them at different times. The tax collectors have 
derived very great profits from collecting in kind ; because after the produce came 
into their possession, they used to sell it at a higher price, by which they largely increased 
tlieir incomes and produce of their collectovates, until a few years previously (to 1609) when, at 
the petition of some monks, and the instances, which they made upon the subject to His 
Majesty, orders were issued that the natives should pay their tributes in whatever they chose, 
either in kind or in money, without being compelled to anything else : so that having given 
their eight reals they would have fulfilled their obligation. This has been carried out, and 


p. 24*7. 0/, .Col^iuhoun’s mythical bell at Zimme, 


p. 171 : Strefcoll, Ken.s ElasUna, p. 4S : Miilcorn, Travels, Vol. H. 

Among the Shans, p. 138, said to weigh 183 tons. 

As to tlio hopelessness of collecting local historical information accurately, I may mention that my attempts at 
finding out the history of the lost bell above-noticed have resulted in this : In 1468 Dhammacliett had the bell cast 
at the Pagoda it.self , but before he could put ib up Mating Ziug'^ (Philippe de Brito) removed it in a steamer, when 
it got lost in the P.izundauug Creek. DhammacluHt flourished 1430-1491, A. D., and Maung Ziugil was in Burma 
1600-1613 A, D ' This point is further illustrated in Hesketh-Biggs’ Shwklagljn Pagoda, 1895, ijp. 21, 29, 46, 53 ff., 
and in the controversy that his remarks on the bells on the platform thereof gave rise to in the Rangoon Gazette be- 
tween Feb. and May, 1896. I may add that Staunton’s great bell of Pekin, Embassy, 1797, p. 450, works out to 

53 tons in weight. « . , , . ^ -r- * • 

The Hakluyt Society’s editor of De Morga constantly intrudes into the footnotes his firm^ belief in the vil- 
lainy that lies in gold, and is quite delighted when ho finds (p. 284) that the nattves of the Philippines hid their 
goldmines. sic meliua situm qiium, terra celat,’’* ha So writes Ovid a so in e ine o owing a 

mentioned in the text *' Jamque nocens fernvm^ferroqm noceniius aurum ProdieraJit.” But such sentiments seem 
to mo, however, to be the result of supei-aoial observation, or of inoorreot reasoning from the faots observed. Oaptam 
Trant, the anonymous author of (see Laurie, Peg u,, p. 2S7) T>«o Yean in Ava, obviously a thoughtful observer 
ways from his book, puts the result of the want of regular money very well “ Oommeroe oanuot flourish 
the extraneous aid of money : but in this country the precious metal is melted mto bars and mgots and merely kept 
tc look at J and the value of bullion is completely paralysed” (p. 2510. Also Dr. Anderson Sslanys 0 / the Mergu. 
Archipelago, p. 4 f., accounts for the poverty of the Selungs “by the system of y ”, ^however la 

goods and which gave to dishonest traders the opportunity to fleece them. , ® ^ nf 

now much improved, but so long as the barter system exists and ^ is still prevaleu an so ong as eir 


Stroup drii^Upaadere7t7bTthrteIdo«w^^^ tte Selungs will remain poor.^ See also the 

of the traveller FLouosfc as to the state of CO mmeroial affairs in. Pegu in 1786. oung (to* o. . . 

Eidgewiy, Origin of Currency, pp. 11, 269- . , i t a ri.vnn« 

«» Philippine Ula»ae, Hak. Soc. Ed., p. 324 f. .» Bigrht i>hiUppmo reals wore equal to cue Spamsh dollar. 
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£238-'2-0 sterling. But of course no Burman would think of making such a calculation as 
this. 

In making presents, the quality of the silver was discreetly omitted, and merely the 
weight was given. Thus, in Symes/^^-ya, p. 4:93, we find the chief Queen of King Bodop'aya 
presenting the Governor-General with “ a silver hox weighing 90 tackall, and a silver cup of 
11|- tackall. Also another silver box weighing 44 tackall and another cup weighing 6 tackall, 
and two silver trays, one weighing 66 tackall, the other 77.” The “tackall” on this occasion 
was a little more than half an ounce,” as Symes tells us. 

From the KalyAui (Pegu) Inscriptions, dated 1476, A. D.,®^ have some very interest- 
ing evidence on this head, as it not only shews that at that time gold, silver and jewels 
were valued “by weight, bat also that the tickal of silver was then, as now, the standard 
of value.®'^ 

King Dhammach^bi of Pegu sent emissaries to Ceylon, and offered, among other things, 
to the Holy Tooth Relic, “a stone alms-bowl, embellished with sapphires of great value and 
having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 60 phalas ; an alms- 
bowl with stand and cover complete made of gold weighing 60 phalas ; a golden vase weighing 
30 phalas ; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 30 ; a golden relie-recep- 

tacle weighing 33 phalas,'' He also sent “for presentation to Bhuvan^kabrihu, King of 
Sinhaladipa (Ceylon) : — two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver ; two rubies valued at 
430 pihalas." Also 200 phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose of 
providing the 22 thorns (monks) and their disciples with the “ four requisites.” 

Now, the Pali phala is the Sanskrit pala^ for which the modern Burmese equivalent is 
Z?o(Z),^^ a weight equal to 5 tiekals (JcycitO^ or 20 to the j)elcl>u (vissa), i. e,^ 20 to the viss. The 
oLl paZa, however, as far as I can at present calculate, was about half the modern or 

weight of 5 tiekals.®^ 

That the old priests of Burma intended to calculate weights in the old familiar 
Indian style of pala and tula, whatever weights they may have meant by these denomina- 
tions, is clear from the statement in the same Kalynui Inscriptions, that King Dhammachiti 
presented to the at Tignrapanagara, f. to the Shwedagon Pagoda at Rangoon, “a 

large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 Taking the tula at about 145 oz. troy. e., 

about 10 lbs. av., we get the weight of this bell bo be about 11 2/5 tons. A weight, I may 
say, more than doubled by the Mahaghan^, or Great Bell, of the same Pagoda, cast in 1842 by 
King PArawadi, and usually said to weigh over 25 tons j while King B6d6p‘ayiVs (1781-1819) 
bell at My ingun weighs about 80 tons.®® 


9S Yol, XXII. p. 41. 

In. 1436 A, D. and 1618 A, D., we fiud the Chinese valuing gold coins by weight. Indo-China^ 2ad Series, 
Vol. I. pp. 215, 222, 

as Latter’s Bv,rmese 6^rawmar, p, 170. 

Fiis., 1*59 02 . av. against 2*92 oz. But the point will be discussed later in its appropriate place. So the 
Siamese catty is double the Chinese catty. See Crawfurd, Siam, p. 33J. 

Ante, Vol. XXn. p, 45, where iuU is unfortunately misprinted tola, 

Phayre, Hist, of Burma, p. 219. King Dhammachdtl’a bell, lam told by the Trustees of the Shwedagon Pago- 
da, never reached the Pagoda, having been dropped in the stream, near Rangoon, known as the Pazundaung Greek. 
It may be there nevertheless, as the second large bell in the North-West corner of the Pagoda platform was “ the 
great bell” of the War of 1824, and was then estimated to weigh 18,000 lbs., or about 8 tons. See Laurie, Second 
Bxi/rwiese War, JRangoon, p. 126, There is a valuable note on the two great bells in Bigandet’s Life of Qaudama, 
Or. Ser. Ed., Vol. I. p. 74, The Bishop makes the weight of the Mahfighanta to be 94,682 lbs. plus 25% to be added 
for Copper, gold and silver thrown into the mould by the devout, during the process of casting. This gives two 
weights of -about 42i tons and 60^ tons respectively. The Bishop also says that the Myingun Bell is supposed to 
exceed 200,000 lbs; in weight, i, e., to exceed 89 tons. The measurements he gives of the two bells shew that his 
statement of 42 tons for the weight of the Mahdgha^fa must be nearer the truth than the 25 tons. See also Yule, Ava^ 
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experience lias sliewn tliat, tlioTigli tliis appears to be a compassionate ordinance, and one 
fayourable to ilie natives, it does them a great injury, because, being, as they are, of tlieir 
natural disposition inimical to labour, they neither sow, nor weave, nor work the gold, nor rear 
fowls! or other provisions, as they used to do when they bad to pay tribute in these things : and 
they lasily, without ,so much labour, acquire the sum of money with ivhich they acquit them- 
selves 'of their tribute. From this it folhnvs that the natives, from not working, possess less 
property and substance, and the country,, which was very well supplied and abounding in every- 
thing, commences to feel a want and scarcity of them, and the holders of the collectorates, 
both!^His Majesty, as well as the individuals who held tbem^ have experienced great loss and 
reduction in their value.”- ^ 

Ob. the other hand, of the infiiiite trouble which the obligation to barter constantly 
brought on the old English merchants in the East,® we have many instances in that 
very excellent book, Dr. Anderson’s English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century, 
E. p., at p. 136, a Mr. Sanger reports in 1676 of the tin in Siam, L e., Mergui, that the King’s 

price was 8/8 (dollars).- 50 p (per) Bah^ of 3 Pec in bait f of goods is possible 
ready money may bee pchased at or about 45 Bal/: and it is soe much y® better if it 
can bee soe reduced goods in bart!” Here we have the barter value of goods clearly 
stated to be higher than the cash value. 

In 1678 the President and Council at Fort St. George objected to Burneby’s invoice of 
tTOods from Siam. -“He had ‘invoiced the copper at three several prices, mV., at 12, 10, and at 
8 tayle p. chest,’ which they believed represented ‘ the rates he had received in barter for 
other o-oods and bought for ready money.’ It was therefore difficult they said ‘ to know the 
losse or gains upon it here ’ j therefore they presumed it would be ‘ a more plain way to charge it 

all at y? ready money price, for otherwise the games is made upon yt copper in the goods 
in which it is bartered, and soe in other goods received in Barter.’ 

In a Report on the Trade of Siam written in 1678, Anderson quotes, p. 421, the following 
“ Copp(er) of them whose occasions necessitate an immediate sale to negociate tlieir Retarnes, 

may att first arrival! bee bought for :6: Taell :1: Tecali p. Peel for Cash, but at y® same 

time tis enrr^ for :8: Taell in Barter,” Here again the barter value of goods differed from the 
cash value. 

A little thought will shew how great the uncertainty and difficulty in making’ up accounts 
of loss and gain must hlEive been under such a system. There was a double appraising : — 
of the goods to be bought and of the goods to be given in return. Then, the value of 
goods when bought by barter varied in an indeterminate manner from their value when bought 
for cash, i. e,, apparently for coin. The quotations shew the variations to have been as 45 
to 50, as 12 or 10 to 8, and as 6 to 8, almost in the same year. And lastly, in rendering 
accounts all these varying values had to be reduced down to a cash value. Truly one per- 
ceives what a blessing a fixed currency in coin of the realm really is, when one comes to realise 
the difficulties that beset our ancestors in the East only twm Inindred years ago, 

(To he continued,) 

^ The whole passage reads suspiciously like special pleading, but, if it be not, and given that the practical 
result of changing payment of taxes in kind to an optional payment in cash had actually the result of reducing the 
products of the country, it is odd that a trained lawyer like De Morga should not have seen that his statements 
amount to this ; the collectors undervalued the payments in kind, which the people naturally looked on as unfair, 
and the tax in cash was so light that the people had not to work in order to pay it. 

8 They used to barter with each other. In 1383 Potts at Ayuthia bartered a chest of copper ” for “ a butt of 
beer ’’ with a Captain Heath. Anderson, p. 

* C/. also op, cit. p, 139, ® Op. cit. p. 147. Cf, also p. 192. 
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THE YAJASAHEYA UPANISHAD. 

BY HERBERT BAYNES, M.R.A.S. 

' Vajasandya or Ifea Upanisliad. 

Vdjasan^ya TJpantsltad. 

This ^raliasya’ of the Yajasanayins, which is one of the shortest of these ancient treatises, 
forms the last chapter of the later collection of the Yajurv6da called Sukla, ‘ white,’ aiul may 
be said to be the companion to the Ha^ha Upanishadf which belong’s to the earlier collection or 
the same V^da called Krisb.iia, ‘ black.’ The Vdjasaneya SciikJtitd is ascribed to Bishi Yiijna- 
valkya and called Snkla bccaase the Mantra portion is kept distinct from the Brahmana, 
whereas in the older Taittirty (Z-Saiklutd of Vaisampriyana the sejiaration between the Mantras 
and the Brilhinauas is greatly obscured, if not altogether lost. Hence its name Krishna. 

Like the Talavakara of the Sdnict Veda onr Upaiiishad> is also known by the first word of 
the first Mantra, which in this case is Isa. There is great uncertainty about the text, not only 
as to the latmher, but also as to the order of the Mantras, and even as to the 'Santi-patlia. The 
text I have used, and which I subjoin, is that of the Allahabad edition (Scaavat 1945). 

Of all the Upani shads the Vdjasaniya is perhaps the most spiritual. It has been more than 
once translated into English prose, but I venture to think that, excellent as these translations 
often are, notably those by Dr. R5er amd Prof. Max Muller, we shall never rightly appreciate 
such majostical Mantras of the aspiring Spirit until we strive to render them into verse. 

After invoking the divine blessing upon the reverent aspirations of both master and pupil, 
the Rishi begins by boldly stating the sublime truth, so familiar to us in the words of the 
Hebrew poet, that ‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, the world and they that 
dwell therein.’ This is all the more remarkable because the word used is not Brahman or 
Atman but the far mox'e personal Isa. It is the very secret of Bhakti-jijnasa. A very similar 
thought, though with a more pantheistic tendency, is exquisitely expressed in the GUd ; — 

Samam sarveshu bliut^shu tishtantam Param^svaraiii 

Yinasyatsvavinasyantam yah pa^ati sa pasyati. 

Samam pasyaii hi sarvatra samavasthitamisvai'a 

Ka hinastyatmanfitmanam tato yati param gatirh. 

In all things dwells the Lord supreme. 

Undying, when they cease to be. 

Whoso can look beyond the dreaiii 

And know Him — he indeed can see : 

The Self within he cannot wrong 

But treads the Path serene and strong ! 

Then we are told how the traveller on the Path must know the secret of vairdyya^oi action 
without attachment. Having once seen that the world is in the Lord, we must not set our 
a'Section upon things that pass, but rather strive after the Heart of things and find that He is 
our Pearl. I?islii and Sufi agree in this, that 

Kullu Shejin halikuii ilia vajlm-hu, 

All things shall perish save His face ; ’ 

and can exclaim together: — 

Tura si Kungara-i-arsh mi-sanand safir : 

Na danamat ki dar in Kh^kdan che uft^dast. 

‘ From Grod’s high throne in love to thee they call, 

Thfe -dust -heap and thy goods abandon all I’ 
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The Bhagavad Gita says that there are four classes of men who seek ref age in God : the 
oppressed, those who seek trath, such as are impelled by good, and the wise. Of these, it says, 
tlie wise man who in uninterrupted devotion consecrates himself wholly to the One, is the best, 
for he loves God above everything, and God loves him. So here, the man who by fttma- 
sanyama y6ga, vo^pa as Plotinus hath it, has found the vanity of this passing world, 

gives up wealth and earthly enjoyment for the deep, quiet gladness of a soul set free in God. 

With the great poet of the Middle Age he feels 

La saa voluntade e nostra pace, 

Cio cb’ella cria e die natura face ! 

His will having become one with the supreme Will, he discovers the Divine in all his 
fellows and can never again look with contempt upon any member of the human race. Indeed, 
to the true yogin it must ever be a matter of i^rofound sorrow, that any of God’s creatures 
should so put out the light that is in them, as to be lit for nothing but those depths of snnless 
gloom where dwell those of whom Dante used to say : no7i ragioniam di lor, ma guarda epassa ! 

And so the seer passes from Purnsha to Prana, from Skambha to Uccliishta until the goal 
is reached — Isa, Lord of all, in whom he lives and moves and has his being. He discovers 
the meaning of Creation and sees how, from the foundation of the \vorld, the All-Father has 
been assigning to His children their stations and duties. 

But the materialists, who see nothing in the dawn upon Himala peaks, in the brooding 
blue of the star-strewn sky, but a chance concatenation of a congeries of atoms ; who can 
behold, unmoved, the abundance of Nature in the tropical forest at noonday, who can watch the 
flight of a swallow, the play of the breeze in the summer-grass or the dainty dance of a shining 
sea and still proclaim : * No God ! ’ are of all most men miserable. We can almost hear the 
Kishi weep as he utters these sorrowful klohas I And, indeed, if this -were the last wmrd of Indian 
wisdom we too might shed the tear for Aryavarta. But it is not. As in the Kabbfila the 
devout Hebrew finds Anl to be the secret name of God, so hei'e the Rishi rests at last in the 
great Aham, and the Upanisliad ends with the exquisite thought of the unfolding of the 
infinite Spirit — Cm, Kham, Brahma — whose face is hidden in the golden veil of Truth ! 

By Om protected may we be ; 

’Mid all our study, till it cease, 

Be softly chanted : peace ! peace I peace 1 
Illumined in serenity I 

0 dweller ’neath these nether skies. 

To see how all things in accord 
Proclaim ; * the world is in the Lord ' 

Abandon wealth and lift thine eyes I 
Por life, if thine a hundred years. 

Must be naught else but faithful deed 
"Without a thought of praise or meed, 

Escaping penitential tears ! 

To sunless regions ’neath the ground, 

Where dark and lonesome spirits hide. 

Go slayers of the soul, who slide 
From depth to depth without a sound 1 
More hidden, more souLpiercing far 
Than sight or hearing, taste or touch 
Is He, the great first Spirit, such 
As only sages know, fixed as the primal Star ! 
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He wanderetk not, yet moves about, 

Is far, but still for ever near : 

The world within is His, and clear 
His traces in the world without ! 

Beholding all things in the Soul, 

The Self in all the world around. 

We know no Sorrow, nor are found 
To look with scorn on Nature’s scroll I 

He everywhere is seen to be 

All-knowing Prophet, Poet pure. 

To each assigning, to endure, 

Reward of works eternally ! 

Ah I truly to be ]pitied they 

Who worship what they do nob know, 
But most of all are full of woe 
Who grope in darkness through the day. 

For wisdom’s life is of the heart, 

But folly’s ever one of sense; 

So say the sages, and the whence 
To them is known : they live apart. 

And he who truly masters these, 

In ignorance sees naught but death, 

In knowledge life, ay, lasting breath 
That to the spirit leads with ease I 

O ye who find in atoms all 

The first and last of Nature’s lavr, 

Ye worship blindly, and the awe 
Of things unseen — beyond your call ! 

For spirit’s life is of the heart, 

But that of matter one of sense : 

So say the sages, and the whence 
To them is known : they live apart. 

And he who realises this. 

Who dies to matter and who lives 
To spirit, he it is who gives 
Himself to everlasting bliss I 

O Soul, sustained by ether free, 
Undying part of man’s estate. 
Seed-sower, thou, ere ’tis too late, 
Just think : what shall the harvest be ? 

O Fire divine, by those fair ways 
That lead to good, ns truly guide, 
And ward all evil from onr side, 
That we may yield thee lasting praise I 

O 6m, O Spirit infinite 

Whose face within the golden veil 
Of truth is hid : to thee all hail L 
Thou art our refuge, our delight ! 
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1! » 1! 

g’i 1 tR I frnr? i S5(<f. i ^frrf ? i ^Ji«tr’i i i i ’stt i frff = i ^nfrsfi' i q-R-s^t 3 

I Jirqrfrtqgrz i wf rq i ff i i i n c u 

^'q? 1 qq: i q 1 Rr^jRf i ^ i qrRqrrn I fTWlr \ rrq; i f f i q i ?iq: i ^ i ^ 1 f^srrqrq i 

?qr! II < 1! 

qpq? I ff I qr|! I nr?Tqr i qFqf i qrT|: i srffqrqr i iff i sj^q i qlcnjrrq i % i q: I qni fq i 

II \« II 

it^Ff? 1 ^ I qrR’qrr? i i q: i qs i i qqqq i qrf i qrf^qrqr i i rfr^qr i fqqrqr i w[- 

qqiqrifq II ^\ii 

qr*'f 5 1 qq: 1 q 1 fq sjRq 1 5t i qrq*>ir^q i qqraq 1 qq: i ff i % i qq'-l 1 1 q I q»^qr»i I fqr: li^^l i 

qr?qq i qq 1 w %-- 1 qf*qqrq 1 | = i ^g^qqrq I qrq i aj’gq 1 q'lrruirq 1 sr 1 q; I qq i 

fq 1 ’q'qRR 11 11 

.q«5i^ 1 "q I Rrqrsjq 1 "f 1 q; I qn i ^ i qqqst i \ f%qr^fq i »[ | ?ft?qf | 1 qr- 

nq? 1 ii \v ii 

qjf : I qjPrqq 1 qriqqj qpT I fqq I q>qFn=q>? 1 l I qi^r l ^qf 1 % 1 1 w I frqqj 
qqq ii Vi i> 

iqq i iqqr i qt i qRqrq i ?f»qrRr i qqi q^qrffr i ^frq,i wqrRr t fl^qq i iffW? »^:i 

^Rtsrq I % I qq qRqfqfW qq: ^qfqqqj Rrtq II M II 

t%<qq§q I qr%q i q^qqq i qqfqf^ i s^rq i \ qi#r I qjrfl?^ I I q: I qr’qt l qrfqi 
’^rq.l isslqqr IK'S II 
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NOTES ON THE NiCOBAHESEe 
BY E. H. MAN. C, I. E. 

No. 1. 

Numeric System and Arithmetic.! 

Tn conseqnence, no doubt, of the long -established trade in cocoanuts and their accjuaintance 
with foreign traders, the Nicobarese possess an adequate system of numeration, more than 
sufficient for their own requirements. Especially is this the case with the Car Nicobarese, w’ho, 
having a word denoting 20,000 (really 10,030 pairs), are able to express any multiple 

of that number. 

Travellers tell us in reference to the art of counting, “ which is the foundation of science, ’, 
that it is common to find the primitive method of counting by fingers and toes still in practical 
use, while in many languages some of the very terms employed in numeration are traceable to 
this peculiarity^. That the Nicobarese system of numeration originated in the practice 
of counting by means of the fingers, is evidenced by the fact that, while tai and Icane-iai 
denote the hand (or^ finger) ; oal-tai the palm; oJc-tai the back of the hand ; we have tanai 
indicating 5 ; inai ik score ; and dohtai 200 (also, in certain circumstances, 10), When, however, 
a modern Nicobarese counts he never make use of pebbles, cowries, grains, or other objects, 
and only occasionally, or for emphasis, of his fingers. Usually he names the numeral which he 
desires to exj^ress without any such aid. But, wdren a Nicobarese, possessing more than 
three or four children, brothers, sisters, etc., is asked their number, he will, before com- 
mitting himself to a reply, almost invariably ©numerate them on his fingers by turning 
down the fingers of one hand with the fore-finger of the other, commencing with the little 
finger. 

In his transactions with ship-traders the Nicobarese keeps a tally of the quantity of cocoa- 
nuts promised or delivered, by means of strips of cane or bamboo, called lenhhk ngodt* At inter- 
vals of about one*third of an inch along these strips, nicks are made by bending the fibre over 
the thumb-nail, each nick thus formed representing a score (rerdly 10 pairs) of nuts either due or 
delivered.® As this is the only system of keej)ing tally which they possess, they have no method 
of recording any lower numeral than a score of nuts. I have, too, known a Nicobarese in 
enumerating from ixiornory the huts in a village employ a similar strip of cane, making a nick 
for each hut he called to mind, and, on noting the last, count all the nicks he had made. It is 
hardly necessary to add that no figures or cyphers are in use. The Car Nicobarese also on 
certain occasions maintain a calendar of wood (styled resembling in most cases a 

sword-blade, on which incisions are made, each of which signifies a day.^ 

The Nicobarese system of numeration is that known as the vigesimal, the peculiarities and 
irregularities of which, are soon mastered. A striking peculiarity is that, in counting cocoanutw, 
money, and edible birds’- nests, the natives of the Central and Southern Groups (both coast and 

^ It should, b© borne in mind thoit, except 'where otherwise stuted, the remarks and Nicobarese words in these 
papers refer to the dialect spoken by the natives of the Central Group of islands (viz,, Oamorta, Nancowry, 
Trinkut, and Katohal), where the Indian Government established a station in 1869. 

This is doubtless derived from the Malay hcilcsa (10,000) which has its source in the Sanskrit iG^kshct (100, (OOj. 
The more extensive individual transactions in cocoanuts with, ship- traders at Cai* Nicobar the exports from which 
probably exceed the ag'g'regato of the rest of the group — accounts for the employment at that island alone of a 
term of such magnitude. [Derivatives of laksha are common all over the Tar East with senses varying between a 
thousand and a million. — Ed.] 

” There is no specific word distinguishing the “ hand from the “ finger.” * Ante^ Yol. AXIH. p. 109. 

« At Oar Nicobar notches are cut in a stick in sets of five, each notch indicatiog a score of nuts. This tally 
■tick is styled Unhal- kok, 

6 Vol. XXIII. p. 133. 

Another practice of reckoning time by days is to be observed in the nse of the knotted cane strip, styled 
UnVoaia {ante, Yol. XXIIt. p, 109). 
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inland communities) recTi:on by pairs,® scores, and four-luindreds, the coiTespoiiding terms 
employed heaving to some extent a family resemblance j while other objects (with a few excep- 
tions sliovtly to be mentioned) are reckoned by scores. In the remaining three dialects the 
systems somewhat dift'er : — Car Nicobar reckons by pairs, scores, twodmndreds, four-hundreds 
two-tiiousands, and twenty-thousands ; Chowra by pairs, scores, two-hundreds, two- thousands 
and four-thousands; Teressa and Bompoka, by pairs, scores, two-hundreds and two-* 
thousands. 

Another point to note is that (in the Central Group) the term doktai® when referring to cocoa- 
nuts, money, and edible birds’-nests signiiies 200, but it can be employed only with momclilania 
signifying 400 : it cannot, therefore, be used in reference to the above objects for any less num- 
ber than 600 ; — heang-momchlama-ddhtai \ x 400 -f 200). Employed, however, with 

other objects, e. g., men, huts, paddles, etc,, dohtai denotes 10 only ; bvit, as in the former case 
it can be used only with 'iuomchlama, which then signities 20, and therefore the lowest number for 
which it can be employed is 30 (EiU. ; — heang-morncJnama-ddktai-yua'ng-^jaiyiih^^ ~1 x 20 -p 10 
( lit.i fruit)-men. 

Two only of the six dialects — and these the most widely apart — vh., the Car Nicobar and 
the Shorn Pen (*. e,, the inland tribe of the Great Nicobar) adopt the Malay system of counting 
from. 11 to 19 inclusive, viz., 1 (and) 10, 2 (and) 10, 3 (and) 10, etc., whereas the four other 
dialects have the Burmese system^ viz., 10 (and) 1, 10 (and) 2, 10 (and) 3, etc.^^ 

None of the numerical terms employed in the dialect of the Central Group express a second 
meaning except tafnal (6), which also signifies “pair, couple;” but when employed in the latter 
sense no confusion is possible, as it is invariably preceded by one or other of the numerals from 
keang (1) to hedng^hata (9) inclusive. E.e. ; — tafual-kiJml-Jieang == 13 (lit., C> pairs + I). 

With the exception of the term Idh, the only numeral which ap 2 >ears to be of foreign deri- 
vation is that denoting 7 (isscU in the Central Group and sdt at Car Nicobar), which resembles 
the corresponding equivalent in the Indian languages proper (sdt), but this, doubtless, in the 
absence c?f any more satisfactory evidence, is a mere coincidence. 

In order to exhibit, by way of contrast, two of the somewhat diverse systems of numeration 
employed in these dialects the terms used in the Central Group and at Car Nicobar will now be 
shewn in parallel columns. With reference to the foregoing explanations the terms preceded 
by (a) represent those that are employed in relation to cocoanuts, money, and edible birds’- 
nests, while the terms preceded by (h) represent those that are used in speaking of other objects, 
e. g., men, animals, huts, canoes, baskets, spears, etc. 

Table of Comparative Numeration. 

Central Group. Car Nicobar. 

^ j («) heang ... ... ... j hong 

UO iieang '[ (b) kahdk 

^ ( (fl) heang-tafilal (hY., one pair) .. ( («) heng-talibl (/?Y., one pair) 

* '{(h) neiit 

r (ij) heang- tafua Mi earig (hY., one pair ^(a) heug-tahbl-iieng (lit.,OTiQ pair '(and) 
3 j (and) one). . ^ one) 

loe(orlue) ... {{b) Iuq 

lliis is due to the Nicobarese practice of tying- two cocoanuts tog-ctlier by means of a strip of the husk of each, 
the object being for couveiucuce of carrying thoin on a pole over the shoulder, or of allowing a quantity to be carried 
i L'cil:.';’.' ill. c-Iiiivrv hand, 

^ "■ terms w-omchlawci and duhlcti, when the contest is known, causes no confusion. [Per- 

uips the simplest explanation would be that doktai when used with momdnama signifies “ half plus. ” Ed.] 

'! numeral co-efiicionts will shortly be explained. 

. - ■} *■;' " been called the direct and inverse methods of enumeration concurrently on one group 

0 Isianua is moat mtereating : vide Knott, the Abacus, in Trms. Adaiic Boc. of Japan, Yul. XIV. p. 40. — En.] 
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(a) 
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Central Gkodt. 

ArVtfifual ... 

foan 

n-fafual-lieaiio' 

o 

taaai 

loe-tafual... 

tafual 

Iot3-tafnal-beari<T .. 
iss.'U 

foaii'tafnal 

eiifoari 

foaii-ta Tijal-liyiiu Of 

M ,, CD - ^ T 

lioan£i‘-liata 
taiaii-tafual 
slibni 

tariai-taf nal-]ieang* 

sbom-lieang 

heii I ig-]iata-ta enaMieaiig-' * ' 

sliom-Iieang-hata 
liuang-inai 
liOing-momcliIama 
htiang-inai-Gnfoau (-ta.frial)'^ 

hcang-uioinolilama-doktai-taffial 

taruu-inai-tafCiai (-taffiaj) 
tazi ai-mo m eh laiMa-d ok t ai-A a 
sliom-iiiai-lieaiig ( -taf fial) 


600 




40,000 

100,000 


(fZ) 

00 


sliom-nionichTama-fui 
lieaiig-momchiarna-dbktai 
litang‘iriai-doktai-Gioiiich,Tan.ia 
tanai-rnomcliTama 

t aiiai -ilia i-iii o iiic 1 j Ta 

^anai-inai-monichTama 
sliom-an-inai-taiiai-tafuaJ-mom- 

chTama. 

Leang-inai-taimi-fcom-moinchla- 

ma. 


/ ^^ICOBAR, 

( iieut-talRI 
i 00 Ida 

j ('^0 ^^^‘^^'fcrihol-iieno* 
f W tain 

[ («) hle-tahdl 
^ taf rial 
/ W irie-tahdMwno- 

^ 00 sAt 
/ («) fan-Uilibl 
^ GO iidodjare 
f f^a-tabol'li0n o‘ 

• G) nmichua-tare'" 

■ («) taiiT-talioi 
, sam 
00 

G) kahdk-siaii 
(O maicliua-tare-tah6!-ize„g 
( } ^^^‘'^iciina-tare-slan. 

(3) lieng-anai (-also sam-talioi) 

.6) Kahuk-miohSma 
'0 i'ting-anai-heo-WC-talu.Oia 
''’aliok-michSma-tafnal-sIaa 
I*; tanT,anai-tafilaI(-fcah6!) 

I') tauT-micliaiaa-neiifc-siau 

0 sam.a„ai.heBg(.tak5i) . 

lieng.tal ,61 (W.. I 200 + o,;epai 
) sani-niichama-neat 

) lue-ybng 

) heng-aiiai-tanl-iali^l-micliama . 

) sam-m^Qg; heng-kaiile 
tanl-aiiai~rnicliania 
lieng-anai-kaifie ; iieiitdak 
tanl-ifik 

sarn-Ifi k 


200,000 (a) 

When it is intended to oonvev thn ■ * 

pA-m/are (iudxoating “whole " d <. that a round number is referred to, tl.e ter, 

'Jo/cfai tak rupla yuh-nqare, Rvactlv- 011 ^^”'^'^'^ less”) zs added. Ei. dh-mo>nnhiama 

by a littie of .some x'onnd nuLZ^ , Ml 

sonjatiine.s e.^press6d by employing the word 

“"i; ft r!L™irr.t’ — •• •“ » 

4of ^ "iftsiT'' ^rttor^aocorf: euuhony, the term denoting 

]Srot tl t ‘ . lani-ijvng , 1200 . . iafUal-lony j and so on dip to 2,000 

i ° “'“'“ala, huts, etc*^°is' the « f'M'OffO'aS', the nuinsral used fce denote 2,000 {lit., ,>i s, 20 20) 

^oooaauta, etc. > «'« ^ame as that signifying .10,000 {lit., 5 g 20 R 400) whe^ referring to 

written St.lEo!^ /Phao) numeral suffix and the ShSn numer.al suffix milng or Wnj, which i.a 
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do reacli), as follows loe tare tangla dh-momchlama hen m, 37 (lit., 3 more reach two-score) 
lints. 

From tliG foreg'oiiig examples it will be seen that no conjunctions are employed in express- 
ing numbers involving the use of several numeral terms. 

By prefixing', infixing, or suffixing, the particles ma^ ein, am, or om to a numeral the 
sense of only such a number is conveyed. Ex. herneang, only one; dnina, only two; 
lamue, only three; fomoan^ only four ; only five ; tamafual^o\i\j^i^\ misBat, 

fieven ; menfda 7 i, only eight ; hemeang-hata, only nine ; shambin, only ten. 

The processes of addition and subtraotion. of simple quantities are accomplished on the 
fingers, or by means of the lenhoh-ngodt. Supposing, for example, that A owed B 200 cocoa- 
nuts and inoavred a further debt of 350 cocoanuts, he would express the fact by turning down, 
in the presence of B, one finger after another of each hand — commencing in each case with the 
little finger— , and on reaching the thumb of the second hand he would close both fists and 
bringing the knuckles together, open both bands simultaneously, as though throwing something 
from each onto the ground, at the same time exclaiming — “ shorn'' (10) — the word 
indicating score,” being understood — thereby signifying 200, and adding the words hemig^ 
momchiania'' (400), i. e., by taking the previous debt of 200 into account. He would then 
recommence, and after counting the fingers of one hand and the little and third fingers of the 
jseoond hand, he would say “ isssdt" (7), and, crossing the next e., middle) finger with one of 
the other hand, he would say “ tanai" (5) — the word tajuccl,' indicating “ pair” being 
understood — , following this up by again closing both hands, bringing the knuckles together 
and opening them simultaneously in a downward direction and exclaiming heang-momchiama* 
‘issdt-inai-tanai(-tafual) which denotes 550. 

Multiplication^® and division are never attempted. They do not seem to experience the 
need for any such calculations, sufficiently at least to stimulate whatever faculty they possess 
for devising some practicable methods. 

The necessity for expressing fractional numbers or quantities is experienced to so slight 
an extent, that but few seem to agree as to the exact meaning of the few terms that are on rare 
occasions* employed for the purpose. These terms are ; — 
lilang-inollcdhla = one-half, 

lieang-inishoya == one-third (? also one-fifth, one-sixth, etc,), 

Mangshei-to == one-fourth. 

dh-misheya == two-thirds (? also t'wo-fifths). 

Tde-sliel-to = three-fourths. 
lie2ng-hea7ig-mollcdhla = one and one-half, 
dn-limiig-mislieija = two and one-third (or thereabout). 

The terms denoting ordinals are very limited, and from the absence of uniformity in their 
use it is evident that they rarely have occasion to employ them. In order to express the order 
in a row of objects or in a race they cannot reckon beyond the 7th, the term denoting which 
also signifies ** the last.” The two sets of terms in use are here given ; — 


(1st) oiigeh; or moreh ... 

(1st) moreh 

(2nd) tande-oh 

(2nd) ta^ioe-oh-moreh 

(3rd) mo7ig-yuang-ne ... 

(3rd) mo7ig-yuang-ne 

(4th) menydh 

(4th) tande-oli-mong-yuang^ne 

(5th) tanoe-olc-7nenyd?i ... 

(5th) menydh 

memjdhrha - ... 

(6th) and '\memjdli-'ka^ also 

(7 th) 772 a?ia (7<j) 

last j mandiJcynga-sMan 


w The word for 8 (en/oan> apparently composed of dw (2) x foai\ (4), seems to bo a solitary instance of an 
attempt in this direction. 
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Tlie only explanation sucli as it is — given for this 2 )aiicity of terms by those who have 
been questioned on the subject is that there are never more than 7 moons” in a Nicobarese 
‘^year” (*• monsoon), and that, although they have specific names for each “ moon,” they 
associate each in their mind as either the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc., of the ‘‘year.” In their canoe- 
races, moreover, there -would rarely be so many as 7 competitors. 

In order to express a certain date since any event, such as the 9th, 15tli, 23rd since new 
moon or since some one’s arrival, departure, death, etc., the suffix “ s/^e ” added to the cardinal, 
denoting the number of days, is all that is needed. : — linheii liea^ig-momchlama-lde-sliQ darn 

na ledt hahjlnga, this is the 23rd night since his departure. 

Collective mimbers. — In order to indicate pairs or sets of four or more of certain objects 
the following terms are employed : — 

tafual, in reference to a pair of cocoanuts, rupees, or edible birds’-nests. 

td/cj in reference to a pair of bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

amok, in reference to two pairs of (f. e», 4) bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

amok, in reference to a pair of cooking-pots. 

Jzamintajp, in reference to a set of four or five of the smallest size of cooking-pots.^^ 
noang, in reference to a set of ten pieces of tortoiseshell. Ex, : — Ide lioang ok-hdjy 
three sets (i. e., 30) pieces of tortoiseshell. 

Such fihrases as “ by pairs,” “ by scores,” “by four-hundreds” are rarely used, but would 
be expressed as follows : — 

by pairs, heang-tafualdieang-ta/uah 
by scores, heang-inai-lteang-inai* 

by four-hundreds, heang-momchiama-keang-momohlama, 

Recurrent time. — Shud is the term most commonly employed as the equivalent for the 
English “ times.” Ex, :~ tanai shud, five times ; but several other terms are in use, each of 
which, however, in a restricted sense. Ex, : — • 

loe kota-tai, 3 times (in reference to hammering or other hand-work). 
ail Ico-chati twice (in reference to jumping). 
foan ko-nga-ldh, 4 times (in reference to going). 
tanai Ico-ne-nge, 5 times (in reference to talking, singing, etc.). 
foan hu-sht-chaJcd, 4 times (in i^eferenoe to eating, etc.). 
issdb ko-shl-dhha, 7 times (in reference to washing, etc.). 

Numeral co-ej0ficients. — One of the many proofs of the affinity existing between the Nico- 
barese and the ludo-Ohinese races is the presence in full force in all their dialects — including 
even that of the isolated and degraded inland tribe of Great Nicobar — of the system, 
which necessitates, in the enumeration of objects, the employment of a term — known to gram- 
marians as numeral co-efficients — descriptive of the particular object referred to. 

Contrary to the practice, generally (if not always) adopted in both Burmese and Malay, 
these co-efficients are invariably inserted between the numeral and the object designated and 
not after the latter. 

(1) yuayig^^ (frmt') ; 7cdi (hesud) ^ tat ; tat-yuang ; tat-hoi are used in referring to 
human beings, e. y., foan yuang Pigu (4 Burmese) ; dh hoi Man (two 
children); lieang tat ilu (one bachelor), tanai tat-yuang Malayzo (five Malays), 

17 Vide ante, Yol. XXIV. p. Ill, item 103. 

18 The Oar Nicobarese equivalents of these are respectively as follows : — 

(1) taka; (2) nong s (4) idk; (5) momiij (6) md; (7) nhi^ j (8) fcdJtd; i9) lamniha and turn; (11) eAurjavii 
C14) miUma, 

18 Also to the carved wooden figures, called kareau (vide ante, Vol. XXIV . p 133). 
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(2) iidcin^ ^cylind6r) is applisd to animals* birds* fisbes, insects, eggs, spears, boxes, 

baskets, ropes, legs, fingers, lips, nose, eyes, teeth, dhus, fish-hooks, rings, 
seeds, etc. Ex. loe mZang Ma (three fishes). 

(3) (noang-^yTtang^^ is applied to fruits only, e. g., an inai (noang-)yuang oy'au 

(40 cocoanuts). 

(4) tuk (wide) ; in connection with fiat objects, such as planks, paddles* coins, 

tortoiseshells, edible birds’-nests, finger-nails, leaTes, feathers, cloth, clothes, 
thatch ; also, however, cooking-pots and fishing-nets, e. g., foan idk powah 
(4 paddles). 

(.5) when referring to dwellings and other buildings, ianai hen nt (5 huts). 

(6) chanang,^^ to trees, posts, hairs, etc., issat chanang oniliah (7 trees). 

(7) to ships, boats, and canoes; loe danbi cMng (3 ships). 

(8) AmZe,2i to bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

(9) tow (bunch), to bunches of plantains, betel-nuts, Pandanus, etc., or to single 

pineapples and papayas. 

(10) manoal (also moUnha), to bundles of prepared Pandanus or Cycas paste. 

(11) fomdh (bundle), to large bundles of split cane, also to the large trimmed 

bundles of imitation firewood offered by mourners at the grave. 

(12) meMyaP- to small bundles of cane, ten of which equal onepomu/c. 

(13) minSl (bundle), to small bundles of firewood. 

(14) lantern , to bundles of Chinese tobacco. 

(15) amolca?^ to books only. 

(16) cliaminhla,^^ to ladders only, 

(17) shamanap,^^ to pieces — of, say, 40 yards — of calico, etc. 

(18) hamildng,^^ to cords and fishing-lines. 

To the above may be added the following expressions for distance 

het-noang'^^ (used with nl-uau, green, cocoatiut) in order to express distance by sea, e, 
loe liet^Tidang m-udu he icing (we could arrive (there) in, three green cocoanuts time). 
hohbt^ (used with maiycU take a betel-quid), in order to convey an idea of distance by 
land or time spent on a visit; e. <7., foan Icohot ind maiyd tayig (you two 
could reach (that place) in four betel-quids’ time). 


MISCELLANEA. 


DERIVATION OF SAPEQUE. 

Sap^que is the ordinary form in French winters 
of the commercial term “ cash ” now used for the 
lowest denomination of modem Chinese cuxTency. 
Yule, Hobson- Johson, s. v., could only guess at its 
derivation from a Malay word sapaku, but the 
following quotations settle the point, proving him 
to he right in his guess. 


1339 . — “ It {caxa, cash) hath a four-square hole 
through it, at which they string them on a Straw ; 
a String of two hundred Caxaes, called Sata, 
is worth about three farthings sterling, and five 
Satas tyed together make a Sapocon. The 
Javians, when this money came first amongst 
them, were so cheated with the Novelty, that they 
would give six hags of Pepper for ten Sapocons, 


5® The bracket denotes that it is optional, thongh. moxe correct, to express noafig with yuang, 

S' The original meaning of this term is not known to the present inhabitants, 

ss The meaning of** this is that Nicobarese invariably carry green (J. e., unripe) cocoanuts when going any 
distance, or when likely to be absent some time, in their canoes in order to refresh themselves when thirsty ; one or 
njore cocoanuts would be drunk by each person according to the distance travelled. 

The practice of chewing betel-quids being universal among them the approximate time ordinarily occnpie 
shewing one or more is well known and serves the purpose shewn in the- text. 
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thirteen whereof amount to but a Crown. But they 
have had leisure enough to see their error ; for in 
a short time, the Island was so tilled with this 
stuff e, that they were compelled to absolutely 
prohibit all trading, which so disparaged this 
money, that at present two Sacks of Pepper will 
scarce come for one hundred thousand Caxaes.'^ — 
Mandelslo, Voyages and Travels into the Ea^t 
Indies, E. T„ 1639, p. 117. 

1703 . — “ This is the reason why the Caxas are 
valued so little : they are punched in the middle, 
and string’d with little twists of Straw, two 
liundred in one Twist, which is called Santa* 
and is worth nine Leniers. Pive Santas tied 
together, make a thousand Caxas, or a Sapoon 
(? misprint for Sapocon).** Collection of Dutch 
Voyages, p. 199. This passage gives the same 
story as Mandelslo, interpolated, I gather, in the 
account of the first voyage, lo95-7, by the an- 
onymous editor. 

1813 . — *‘The only currency of the counti*y 
(Cochin-China) is a sort of cash, called sap- 
pica, composed chiefly of tutenague,^ 600 mak- 
ing a quan.” — Milburn, Oriental Commerce, Ed, 
1826, pp. 444-5, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s, v. 
sapeea. Yule adds that mace and sappica are 
equally Malay words. 

1821 . — “ The proper coined money of Tonqiiin 
and Cochin-China is called a Sapek, or Sapeque, 
and consisted formerly of brass, but now of zinc. 
.... Sixty sapeks make a mas .... Six 
hundred sapeks, which make a Tewan, are com- 
monly strung upon a filament of ratan, and in 
this manner kept for use.” — Crawfurd, Embassy 
to Siam, p. 517. 

1830 . — ** The money current on Bali consists 
solely of Chinese pice with a hole in the centre, 
which have been introduced into Bali from time 
immemorial. They value them at half a cent, and 
600 may be obtained for a silver dollar. They 
however put them up in hundreds and thousands; 
two hundred are called satah, and are equal to 
one I'upee copper, and a thousand called sapaku^ 
are valued at five rupees,” — Singapore Chronicle, 
June, 1830, in Moor, Indian Archipelago, 1837, 
p- 94. 

1852 . — PA.ku, a string or file of the small , 
coins called pichis/’ — Crawfurd, Malay Diet., 

8. V. satu : in comp, sa, is ** one ” in Malay : pichis 
or pitis is a cash* 

1876 . •—** Erom sapek, a coin found in Ton- 
quin and Cochin-China, and equal to about half a 
pfenning (1/300 Thaler), or about one-sixth of a 

^ I, e., spelter, 

^ This should be a mistake— - quotation from ' 


German Kreutzer.” — Giles, Glossary of Refer- 
ence, p. 122, in Tulo, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. sapeea. 

1880. ■ — ** He (Da Cunha) seems to imply that 
the smallest denomination of coin struck by 
Albuquerque at Goa in lolOwas called cepayqua, 

[ i-. e., m the year before the capture of Malacca, 
and consequent familiarity with Malay terms. I 
j do not trace his authority for this ; the word is not 
j mentioned in the Commejitaries of Alhuy^uerque, 
and it is quite possible that the dinheiros, as these 
j small copper coins were also called, only received 
I the name eepayqua at a later date, and some 
I time after the occupation of Malacca.” — Yule, 

I Hobson- Jobson, s v, sapeea, commenting on 
Da Cunha, Portuguese Numismatics, 1880, pp. 1] 
1 * 2 , 22 . ’ 

1886. “ Sapeea, Saphque. This word is used 

at Macao for what we call cash, in Chinese cur- 
rency ; and it is tbe word generally used by 
French wntex's for that coin .... Y7e can hardly 
doubt that the true origin of the term is that given 
in a note communicated by our friend Mr, E. O. 
Baber : “Very pi*obably from Malay sa, one, 

and pdhu, a string or file of the small coins called 
pichis . . . , pdku is written by Favi*e peku, 
(Diet. Malay-Fran^ais, 1876-80) and is derived 
by him from the Chinese peko, cent.”** .... 
Sapeku would then properly be a string of 100 
cash, but it is not difficult to perceive that it might 
through some misunderstanding .... have 
been transferred to a single coin.” — Yule, 
Hobson- Johson, s, v. sapeea. 

1890. — “ Le tael d’ ai'gent est la monnaie 
courante du pays. La quality et le cours varient 
selon les lieux. Les sapeques en laiton ont 
aussi cours ; le change moyen est de 1,600 pour 
un tael.” — Hocher, Notes sur un Voyage au Vun* 
nan, in Toung Pao, Vol. I, p, 61. 

1892. — “This is a brief history of the sapec 
(more commonly known to us as the cash), the 
only native coin of China, and which is found 
everywhere from Malaysia to Japan.” — Ridge- 
way, Origin of Currency, p. 157. 

R. O. Temple. 

SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLOBE OP THE 
TELUOUS. 

By G. R. Subra-Mxah Pantulu, 

{Continued from p. 168.) 

XXXVII. 

There was a king at Aaantapur, Kunthibh^ja 
by name. While he was holding his darhdr, 
being seated on his throne, and surrounded hy 

Crawfurd. It is not in ScblegeTs “ Chinese Loan-words 
in the Malay Language,” in Tov.ng Tao, Vol. I. p. 391. ff. 
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a host of pundits, ministers, and others, a 
Kshatriya came and bowed and said that he was 
an expert in archery, and that he came there to 
serve the king as he was not able to get a living 
elsewhere. The king engaged his services at one 
liundred rupees per month. From that day 
forwards he kept a vigilant watch over the king’s 
palace. On a certain midnight, while the king 
w'as sleeping comfortably upstairs, he heard the 
cries of a woman, called his attendant and asked 
liiui what it was. The ai*cher said that he, too, 
had heard the same cries for ten days past, but 
could not say why it was, but that he would make 
enquiries, should the king command him to do so. 
The king consented, and followed him incognito 
to see w'hither he went. He went outside the 
town, and there saw a woman with dishevelled hair, 
seated near the temple of Durg^i, crying at the 
top of her voice. He asked her who she was and 
why she was crying. She replied that she was the 
tutelary goddess of Kunthibhdja’s kingdom, 
and that as the king was to breathe his last in 
two or three days more, she was crying— for, who 
would protect her then ? The archer then asked 
her if there were any means by which the king’s 
life could be saved. Whereupon she said that if 
the archer's son were offered as a sacrifice to 
Durg^, the king would live for a very long time. 
The archer thereupon consented to the proposal, 
went home, and informed his son of what had 
transpired. The son asked him to perform the 
sacrifice instantly and save the life of the king, 
for, by the king a good many people lived. The 
archer then took his son to the temple, drew his 
sword from the scabbard, and was about to slay 
him, when Durg^ appeared before them, and 
said that she was so pleased with his bravery that 
he must desist, and said moreover that she 
would confer on him any boon he might ask. 
The archer then requested Durg4 to spare 
the life of king Kunthibhoja, and to bless him 
with long life and prosperity, Durgd gave 
him the boon sought for and disappeared. The 


archer, overcome with joy, sent his son home, 
and went to the king’s palace. The king, who 
witnessed incognito everything that had trans- 
pired, quietly reached his palace, went upstairs, 
and pretended to be asleep. The archer went to 
the king and said that a woman who had had a 
quarrel with her husband was weeping bitterly, and 
that he had pacified her and sent her home. The 
king feeling grateful to the archer, raised him 
to the rank of Oominander-in-Chief of his forces. 

Moral : — Honest servants will not fail to risk 
their own lives when calamities befall their 
masters. 

XXXVIII. 

Three fish lived in the bed of a river. One of 
these perceived that the water would dry up in the 
ensuing summer, informed its other companions 
of the same, and said, further, how they would 
run the risk of being carried oif by the fishermen 
at the time, and that they should therefore seek a 
habitation elsewhere. It wanted, therefore, that 
all of them should go into the current and settle 
in the sea or in the bed of another river. The 
other two laughed at the words of their companion. 
The clever fish, therefore, went and settled in 
another quarter unaccompanied. Not long after, 
summer set in, and the waters of the river dried 
up. A fisherman threw his net into the bed, 
caught the two fish and put them on the bank. 
One of them was possessed of some sense and 
appeared to be dead, remaining motionless, 
while the other began to jump. The latter there- 
fore was dashed to the ground and smashed to 
pieces. The former, perceiving the fishei'man 
going away with his net, crawled uiiperceived and 
jumped into the waters and lived comfortably. 

Moral : — 'Whoever perceives coming events and 
tries to avert danger shall surely be happy; and 
the person who tries to extricate himself from 
difficulties, even after they happen, may also 
consider himself lucky, but the man who remains 
idle will surely come to grief. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BEDSTEADS AS SBIBIT HAUNTS, 

Spirits are said to upset the bedstead (c^dr- 
pde) of men sleeping in them, and to throw the 
mortals on the ground. Many simple people have 
related stories to me of this, as a well- ascertained 
fact. Brides and bridegi'ooms must not sleep on 
chdrpdes for several days before and after mar- 
riage. The number of days fixed varies with their 
tribe. This is doubtless done to avoid the evil 
that might be w ork ed th rough w itohcraf t . 

Gurdyal SiNOH, in P. IT, and Q. 1883. 


HINDU TITLES OF MUSALMANS. 

The Musalmto Gakkhar family of Kh4npiir 
in the Hazard district (held by Cunningham to be 
the ancient Taxila) still retain the HindCi title 
of RAjd, — e. g,, Rdjd Jahanddd Khan, a leading 
member of the family formerly an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in that district. The reason is, 
I believe, given in Wace’s Hasdrd Settlement 
Beport} 

T. C. Plowdey, in P. N. and Q, 1883. 

1 [See Waoe, pp. 26 and 57, EnJ 
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THE CASTLE OP LOHARA. 

BY M. A. STEIN, Ph.D. 

T he following notes on an ancient sfcrongliold of the mountains enclosing Kasmir have been 
prepared for my annotated translation of Kalhana’s B&jatarangini now passing through 
the press.*^ Their publication in this place may be useful as supplying a specimen of the 
commentary which aceompatiies that translation. They may also serve to illustrate tlie results 
which a closer study of the Chronicle and a series of antiquarian tours have furnished as 
regards the ancient topography ofKa&mir and the adjacent territories. 

The whole of these results has been embodied in the detailed maps of Ancient 
which with the assistance of the Asiatic Society of Bengal I have been able to prepare, as a 
supplement to my work, at the Survey of India Offices. I hope soon to publish these maps 
with a separate memoir iii the Asiatic Society’s Journal, Until then I must refer for any of the 
topographical details discussed below to the maps shewing the modern topography of the 
territory, as contained in the “ Atlas of India” and other publications of the Survey of ludia.t 


§ 1. liOhara or Iioharakotta, the ' Castle of Lohara, ’ has played an important part in 
Kasmir history as the ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty whose narrative fills the 
last two cantos of Kalhana’s Rajataranginl. In view of the very frequent references which 
Kalhaiia makes to this locality, its correct identification is essential for the full understanding 
of the events related in that portion of the Kasmir Chronicle. 

It may justly be doubted whether Wilson who first proposed to identify Lohara with Iiahcre 
( Essay on the Hindu Elston/ of Cashmir, p. 47), would have hazarded this suggestion if the text of 
Books vii. and viil. had then been accessible to him. NTotwithstanding, however, the evident 
impossibility of making this assumed position of Lohara agree with the numerous passages in which 
Kalhaua speaks of it as a hill-fortress and as situated in close proximity of Kasmir, i Wilson^s 
conjecture has been accepted with implicit faith by subsequent interpreters. It has thus found 
its way too into numerous works not directly dealing with Kasiiiir.2 With some other topo- 
graphical misunderstandings of this kind, it has helped to create greatly exaggerated, notions 
as to the political power and territorial extent of the Kasmir kingdom at that late period. 

§ 2. The local indications furnished by the passages to be discussed below, had Jed me for 
some time back to look for Lohara in the mountain districts which adjoin Kasmir immediately 
to the south of the Pir Pautsfil range. But it was only in the course of a tour specially under- 
taken in August, 1892, in search of this locality, that I was able to fix its position m the valley 
now called Xiob.arin, belonging to the territory of Prints (Parnotsa). A brief account of this 
identification has been given in the * Anzeiger der p7iUosojp7iisch--hisforischen Elasse of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna. 14tb December 1892, and in a paper read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society fsee Academy, 1893, Kov. 24). 

S 3 Referrino- for some farther topographical and ethnographical details to the remarks 
given below, it will be sufficient to note here that Doharin, marked^Loran on the maps, com- 
prises the well-populated and fertile mountain district forrned hy the ^ 

which drain the southern slopes of the Pir Panta&l range between the Tatakilti Peak and the 
T6s.maidan pass. The LoWrin River which is formed by these streams, receives at Ma^d he 
stream of the GAgri Valley which adjoins Loh^rin to the R-.W Some 
down it flows into the Stiran Ri ver with which together it forms the Tohi (Tau slu) of 

• To be published in 1898 by Messrs. Constable & Co., London, in two volumes _ 

t See India.” Sheets 38 and 29, seale four miles to one ineh ; also of a.th part cj 

(Oicuxnt motcniains surveyed diirlnj *“^1® • 2 ggp gqq ,997 ^te. 

1 Comp. e. vii. 140. 203 3 9. Jl’. »i. PP. 1042. 1119; 

a Comp. Troyer’s note on iv. 177 and Voi. m. p, a/u . ^ > 

also Br. T. H. Thornton’s excellent monograph “Lahore, 18/ p. i 
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The broadest and best-cultivated part of the Valley of Loll»ria lle.s about 8 miles above 
Vaudi at oire. 74'’ 23' long. 33“ 48' lat. The cluster of large villages situated here (distin- 
ouislied after the tribal names of their inhabitants as Tuntr'mnd, Gui/vand, ami Diiomd) are 
hjiiitlv- known by the name of Lolifrin and may he regarded as the centre of the district, 
'rhrouph Loh'Ji'in proper and then through a side-valley descending from the mountains on the 
N. leads the path to the Toshnaidan Pass which since early times to the present day has formed 
one of the most frequented and best routes from the Western Paujab to Kasinir. The iuiport- 
juice of this route and the easy commanioation thereby e.stablished explains the close political 
relations of Lohara with Kasmir as well as the prevalence of a KasmirS population in the pre- 
soMt Loli‘h,'iii. 

4. Ill examining' the main passages of the Rajatarangiui bearing on Lohara with a view 
to proving it.s identity with the modern Lolvirin, it will be luo.st convenient to follow the order 
of Kal liana’s narrative. 

The prominent place occupied bj Lohara in tbe historical events related in Boohs vii 
and viii., is chiefly due to the close connection which the marriage of King Ksliemagupia with 
Diddi the daughter of Simbar^ja of Lohara, established between the royal families of Kasmir 
and Lohara. This union as well as the fact that Siriiharaja was himself married to a 
daughter of Bhiina 'Sabi, the mighty ruler of Udabhanda (Vailiand) and Kabul, proves that 
the^territory of the former could not have been restricted to tbe Lolririn Valley alone. It 
probably comprised also other neighbouring valleys to tbe south of the Pir Pantsal such as 
Maiidi, Suran, Sadrun, perhaps also Prunt^ itself.^ Didda ivho after the death of Ksbemagupta 
and' after disposing of her son and grandsons ruled Kasrnir in lier own name (980-1005 A. D.), 
adopted as her successor Sariigraraaraja, the son of her brother Udayaruja.^ Lohara remained 
ill the possessLon of her nephew Vigraharaja of whom we do not know whether he was a son 
of Udayaruja or another of Simharaja’s numerous sons. 

§ 5, Vigrahar^ja had already in Didda’s lifetime appeared as a pretender.® After the 
death of Samgramaraja (A. D. 1028) he made a second unsuccessful attempt to seize the Kasmtr 
throne. He marched from Lohara for Srinagar, burnt on the way the Kasmlrian frontier- 
station (dvara), and appeared after two and a half days’ hard marching before the capital where 
he was defeated and slain.^ 

Vi^raharaja’s expedition took place soon after the death of Samgramaraja which 
fell at tbe commencement of the month Ashadha (June- July). At that season of the year 
the shortest route of tbe invader lay over the Tos'^maidau Pass. This, notwithstanding its 
height (ciro. 13,500 feet above sea level), is open for traffic of all kinds from May till 
IN'ovember. The practical possibility of covering the distance within the above time was tested 
by me in. 1892 on the tour referred to. Leaving Lolrh'in on the morning of the 19th Angnst 
with , baggage animals and load -carrying coolies I reached without difficulty on the evening 
uf the following day the edge of the Tos^maidan plateau above the village of Drang 
(see note 7). From there half a day’s march across the level Valley would suffice to bring one 
to '‘Srinagar. 

Vigraliaraja’s sou and successor KshitirAja whom we find also mentioned as ruler of Lohara 
in Billiaiia’s Vikramahkadevacharita,® resigned his throne in favor of Utkariha, the grandson of 
King Aiiaiita and younger brother of Harsha,^ When Utkarsha on Kalasa’s death (A. D. 1089) 
was called to rale over Kasmu% he united with his new kingdom the territory of LoharaT® 

3 Comp. vi. 176 sqii. and my paper ‘ Zur Gesekichie der Qdkis von Kabul,’ Festgruss an K. vou liotb, pp. 1100 sq. 

* Seo vi. 176 where Simhartlja ie called clarjdnXih LohardtlUidih ^Cist<X ; vii. 1300 aud viii. 9U sqq., where Paripisa 
(Primts) seems to be referred to as within the confines of Lohara territory ; also viii, 1045, 2277. 

" "C nnp.vi. 355; vii. 1284. evi.SSosqq. 

See vii. 110 sq. The dydra referred to in this passage can be safely identified with the dranija or frontier 
watoli-st itlon which was situated on the Kasmir side of the T6iS‘i'm.aidlin Pass above the present village of Drang. It 
is mentioned under the name in viii. 1997, 2010. Compare my note on iii. 227. 

^ Comp. Vilcramdhkad, xviii. 47, 67. ^ Comp. vii. 231 sqq. Comp. vii. 703 sqq. 
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wkloii hencefoi-tli became the mountain fastness and place of safety for the Kasmir rulers 
in the troubled times of the succeeding reigns* 

§ 6, In the time of Harsha we hear of an expedition sent against Kftiapur}, the modem 
Rajaurt, whicli took the route vi& Lohara, i. e., over the T6s»maidan Pass.» When subse- 
quently the pretender Uehohala, the descendant of a side braneh of thelionseof Lohaiu. made 
his first irruption into Kasmir, from Hajauri, he led his small baud of followers tlirouhi the 
territory of the Governor, of Lohara. After defeating the latter’s forces at Paruoha, he 
surprised the oommandaut of the Dvdra and reached safely the rebel camp in ICramaviijya, the 
western portion of the Valley. >2 Kalhaija’s special refereiiee to the consternation causid bv 
the sudden appearance of the pretender is significant.!® It, is clearly connected with the fart 
that Uohchala’s inva.sion took place at the begiunimg of the mouth Vaia'iklia, t. e., in April 
when the lo.s.maidan lass, according to the information collected by me at Loh’b'in can be 
crossed only on foot and with &ome difiSicnltj. 

§ 7. After tbe death of King Harsha, \^ha to his own disadvantage' had neglected the 
advice of his ministers connoclling a timely retreat to the mountains of Lohara,!^ the rule over 
Kasmir and. iiohara was again divided. The latter and the adjoining territories'^® fell to the 
share of Sussala, whereas UGlieliala, his elder brother, took Kasmir. From Lohara Sussala 
made an attempt to oust his brother, but was defeated on the march to Srinao'ar near 
Selyapurai'J and forced to flee to the country of the Bards. From there he regained Lohara 
by difficult mountain tracksd^ 

When Uchchala fell the victim o£ a conspiracy,, his brother received the news within one and 
a half day.s,^® and started at once for Kasmir to secure the throne. The murder of Uehohala 
took place on the sixth clay of the bright half of Pansa of the Laukika year 4187, This date 
oorrespouds to the 8th December A, D. 1111, Bo late in the year the Tosamaidan route must 
have been closed by snow. It is therefore probable that Sussala marched by one of the more 
western and lower passes which lead from the valley of Sadrun to the valley of the Vitas til 
below VarAluimula.19 It agrees fully with this supposition that we find subsequently Sussala 
encan^ped above Hushkapura (Ushkitr) opposite Varahamula which would be the natural goal 
for an invader using one of the above routes.2<> Foiled in his endeavour on this occasion 
Sussala retreated with difficulty to Lohara over paths on which the snow lay deep and under 
continual fighting with marauding Kkams,^^ 

§ 8. Sussala some months later succeeded in wresting Kasmir from his half-brother 
Salhaua, and subsequently used the stronghold of Lohara for the custody of his dangerous 
relatives and as the hoarding place of the treasures he accumnlated by an oppressive rule.^- 
When threatened in the summer of 1120 A. D, by the rebel forces of the pretender BlukshAchara 
he sent liis son and family to Lohai’a for safety and followed them himself in the month of 
Margasirslia of that year via Hushkapura ^3 In the following spring the usurper Bhikshachara 
despatclied a force via RAjapuri in order to attack Sussala in his mouutaiu fa.stness. These 
troop.s on their advance from the south were met by Sussala at Parnotsa and there utterly 
routed. During the remainder oE Sussala’s reign we bear of Lohara only once more when 
Jayasimha is brought back to Kasmir after tbi'ee years' residence at Lohara and met by 
his father at VArrih^l^nuIa.^'i 

, See 1 >j 9 sqq. Corap. vh. 1298 sqq. See vii. 1303.^ 

vii. 1BS6, 1568, 1598. - -vax. 8, LoharaBanibrndhaih mandaUniaram. 

viii. 192 fsqq. — iS' 6 li/a 2 ut?’’a i» probably the present village of iu tlie Duats Fargana, situated on the 

direct route from Drang to Srinagar. See viii. 297. See viii. 379. 

To the present day the people of Loh'^rin, when obliged to proceed to Ka.imlr during the ivinter months, use 
the routes leading over fUe mouutaius from Sadrdui. Of these the ifajji P2r Pass (8,500') is never closed entirely^ 
The B ijjct Pass, though somewhat higher, is eei*taiuly still open in December. A route leading from the latter 
along the lower ridges down to TJshlciir is actually marked on the Survey maps, and this would have been the most 
convenient one for Sussala’s expedition. See viii. 390. Comp, viii, 411. 

28 Comp. viii. 510, 437, 639. 2^ viii. 717, 819 sqq. Comp. viii. 1227 sqq. 
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S 9 Fuller details regarding the topography of Lohara are to be found in the narrative of 
the events which toot place there during the rule of Jsyasjmha, e., m Kalhapa s own time. 
Of the nrinces whom Sussala on his accession to the Kasrair throne had confined at hohai-a, 

X,othanawfthfiveofhisrelativeswasinA.D.1130stininoaptim A conspiracy of some 

of the officers in charge of the I^ohara garrison utilized the opportunity offered when 

Preman the commandant of the castle, had gone down to the neighbouring Aftfllika on busi- 
ness, and set free the prisoner jn the night of the lOtli 

Ls proclaimed king, and before daybreak the stronghold and the treasures winch Sussala had 
deporited there, were in his possession. Preman on receipt of the news hurried back on the 
morning from AWlikfi. hut ivas met by the .conspiiators at the approach to the castle and 

forced to rejbyeat. 


The expressions used by Kalhana in the passages recorded below make it clear that AftSlika 
must he the name of a locality situated below Lohara and in comparative proximity of the 
castle 26 In view of this evidence and of what will be said below regarding the position of 
the force sent for the recapture of Lohara, I do not hesitate to recognize the name JUdKhd in 
that of the present village At611, situated close to the point where the valley of Loh»rin meets 
that of Gagri, some eight miles below Loh5rin proper. 

At the actual junction of the two valleys lies Maildl. ^ This place consists entirely of shops, 
some eighty in number, and these account for its name, which means ‘ market in Paliilri as well 
as Panjabi. Mandt is now the commex’cial centre of the whole district and has probably occu- 
pied the same position in earlier centuries. I see a distinct reference to it in the passap^ vni. 
199] where Kalhana relates the looting of AfhhJfdpana , ». e„ ‘ the market of Atrilikfi (Arialika). 


§ 10. The newsof this rebellion w'as carried by a messenger to King Jayasimha and reached 
him on the following day at Vijayesvara (Vij»br6r).2^ He at once despatched a force for the 
recovery of Lohara. The KasmSrian' leader took up his position at Attiilika from where he 
endeavoured to close all approaches to Lohara.2« While the besieging troops suffered from the 
great summer heat and the consequent fevers,®® Somapala, RAjil of Rajapnri, who was instigated 
by Sujji, a disaffected minister of Jayasimha, approached from the south to attack them. 

The KaSmirians wished then fo retreat to their own country, and finding the route by Sftratn- 
bara closed by the enemy, were obliged to take to ,a difficult mountain pass called Kfllenaka, 
They started from Attalika on a path leading along the precipitous side of a defile and were 
followed on the opposite side by the enemy. The Kasmiri.an troops and their followers reach- 
ed that day without opposition a mountain village called VaHikfl/Vftsa and camped there and in 
the neighbouring hamlets. -At midnight they were surprised by Snjji’s force and thrown into 
confusion. In the general stampede which followed, the Kasmir army are destroyed and its 
leaders captured. The fugitives were plundered in the mountains by the Khasas.®® 

The situation of the Easmtrian troops at Attfilika and the rente taken by them on their 
disastrous retreat can he fully understood by a reference to the map, When threatened from 
the south by Sujji who advan.ces from Par^otsa, the Ka^mlrians wish to regain their own 
territory, but cannot use the direct route over the T6s»maidfin Pass as it is blocked by the 
rebels at the Lo hara castle. The other main i-onte up the Gfigri valley w^ich would open to 

Comp, viii. 1794 1831. . . . i v a • 

See Ybii. 831, 1819, 19H. — I believe AttAUH to be the correct form of the name ; it is written tbne by A m 
viii. 831, 1819, 1945.’ .AiiaWJbd is found twice (yiii.. 1842, 1994) and Amum also twice (viii. 531, 1991) in that Codex. 
L agrees with these readings. 

ST Comp. viii. 1779, 1793-93. 28 Comp. viii. 1836^1843. 

See viii. 1835, 1873, 1839. — 3fa«df, which lies at an elevation of probably not mnoh over 4000', is, as I found 
myself in August 1892, a hot place even in the rainy season. Its inhabitants suffer a good deal from the dangerous 
fevers to which all the lower vaHeys to the south of the Ptr Pan±s&l are subject at certain seasons ; comp, my notes 
on viii, 1873, 1632. P-ice-cullivatiou f.ciarishc..: about Mandi, whereas at Loh'hrin, which lies at an altitude from six to 
Jioven thousand feet and couaeciueutly ha- a oilmate colder than the' Kasmir Valley, rice does not grow and Indian corn 
is the chief product, Comp. viii. 1873-1906, 
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them the approach to the Firozpur Pass or to any of the othei’ passes leading over the moiin-” 
tains to K. W. of the Tos^inaidan, is closed by the enemy stationed at ^Sdranihara. This place 
I identify with the large village of GMmbar sitaated about 5 miles above Maniji in the 
Gagri Valley .3^ 

There remains thus for their escape only the route tlirongdi the side valley which opens 
to the S. W. at the village of Palera, some three miles above Maiidi on the way to Loli’Jria. 
A difficult path, marked on the larger Survey map, leads through tliis valley, past the village 
of Van to an alp called Huliyan from which a valley leading down to Suraii is gained. From 
the latter place the Kasmir force migdit have retired in safety over the Pir Pan^al Pass. 


Van I identify with Kalhana’s Vanikav^sa^^ and Kuliyaii Avith Eia^Ienaka. The dangerous 
defile through which Jayasiriiha’s troops retreat to VanikiivAsa, is clearly the narrow gorge of 
the Loli^'riu River which must be passed before reacbing Palera. For about two miles the road 
leads there high above the river along precipitous cliffs, and in many places it appears to have 
been artificially cub into the face of the latter, 

§ 11. The conclusive evidence furnished by the above narrative as to the position of 
Lohara permits us to note more briefly the remaining references in the Chronicle. A tempo- 
rary absence of Lothana from Lohara gave an opportunity to another pretender, Mallarjuna, to 
take possession of the stronghokP^ ^nd the territory attached to it. Lothana turned out of the 
^Koiiardjya ’ harassed his rival from Atbalika and other places, 3^ bnt made subseciueiitly peace 
with him and proceeded to invade Kasiiiir with the help of powerful allies among the rebellious 
DAmaras, He crossed the nioimtaius and took np a position at KS-rkolsadranga, i> c,, the modern 
Drano’^below the Tos’^inaidan jilatean.^s Eventually Lobara Avas reoccupied by Jayasiiiiha’s 
troops and xVallArjuna forced to flee.so On the way he was plundered of the treasures carried 
away from Lohara and ultimately captured at the village of S^varnika. The latto is distinctly 
desio'uated as belonging to the territory of Lohara and can hence be identifled with the village 
of Sflran in the Tohi Valley already mentioned.37 Finally Kalhana relates to us the installation 
of Gulhana, Jayasiihha’s eldest son, as ruler of Lohara during the hfe-time of his father.^s 

The references to Lohara in the later Chronicles are few and do not add to our knowledge 
reo-arding to its situation.^^ As a stronghold it had evidently retained its importance for 
Kasmtr o"ily as long as the dynasty which had its home there, remained in power. That trade 
to po.. tL-ousk Loto, 0 . 0 , Uo,.p.,, ookoloied . ..o. to It. 

revenae levied there in the reign of Mnhammad Shah about A. D. loSO. 

S 12. Of far greater interest and importance are the references to the fortress of Lohara 
which we meet in AlbSrAnl’s Indlca. We owe tliem indirectly to the unsuccessful expedition 
w oh Mahmud of Ghazma had led against Kasmir. Albcruni at the close of Ins account ot 
S rnir <reot.raphyU mentions to the south of the capital the high peak Eularjak resembling 
i; Us copufa Lie the mountain Dunb fivand (Demavand). ■■ The snow there never melts. It 

i. 100, viii. 170 and permit us to tia.ce back tne inoacr bv 7i is preserved, as li- or ch, in eases 

teHowingcoasonam; coiup., 

Ks. Chirdth < Skr. ^flrds’htra. , , wUK the addition of dytLct ‘habitation/ see note 

viii. 1877^ ‘ 

Comp. via. 79.1 sa., - Loiiam is designated tere and viii. 1631. 186G, 1969. 1971. 1994, 9003. 

2022, 2020) by the simple term Kotta, * eastle,’ an abreviation or o <2 a 
s* Comp, viii. 1089 sqq. 

I 2^9 '''' SevirSM^ithnote viii. 2277. 3B01. 3372. 

40 See Fourth Ohron. 294 sqq. 
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nhv.Ts visible from the region of Tdheshar and LaiMwar (Lahor6)._^ The distance between 
till peL and the plateau of Kashmir is tvfofarsalih. The fortress Eujagm hiS sontb of it. and 
the fortress Lahtlr west of it, the two strongest places I bare ever seen. The town Rapuvari 
(Rajaptiri) is three /«rss/(/. distant from the peak.” 

It can soarcelr be doubted that Alb^rdni refers here to Mount TatakCitl which rises to an 
elevation of 15 524 feet in the central part of the Pir rantsM range and is the highest peak in 
the whole chain of mountains to the S. of Kasmir. Its bold form and isolated position make 
Mount Tatakhti most conspicuous, in particular for an observer from the south It is surrounded 
bv extensive snowfields which remain throughout the year,-^ and bears on its S. face a small 
dacier Mount Tatakfui has the shape described by Alberdni and can be seen through the 
greatest part of the year’ from the districts of SiulkOt and Gujrftnwrda to the E. of the Chindb 
(Tilkeshar). Its snowy dome has occasionally in very clear weather been sighted by me even 

from Laliorc.'^^, 

The position of the fortress Bdjdgiri (recte Brijagirl), which is referred to also by 
Kalhana, vii. 1270, as in possession of the Raja of Rajapuii, must be looked for at some point of 
the upper Sdrau valley, i. e., to the south of the Mount Tatakuti.** Finally the ‘fortress 
LaMr ’ which Alberuni places west of Mount Kularjak, can be no other than our Lobara. The 
entrance of the Loh'irin valley lies almost due west of the Tatakuti, at a distance of about 
13 miles as tlie crow flies. 


The identity of Alt^rhni’s second fortress with Loharakotta is shewn yet more clearly by 
another passage of the Lidicat^^ where its name is given as Laubfir and its distance from the 
capital of Kasmir estimated at 56 miles, “half the waj being ragged country, the other half 
plain.” Without examining the question as to what measure is meant by the miles” of the 
text, it may be noted that the actual length of the route from Loharin to Srinagar via the 
Tosi^maidiln Pass can be put at about 60 English miles. Of these circ. 20 miles lie in the level 
plain of the Kasmir Valley. Adding to this distance, that portion of the route which leads over 
the flat grassy slopes of the Tos'^maidan plateau on the Kasmir side of the pass, ^and^ which is 
almost equally easy, we approach very closely to the proportion indicated by Alb^nmi. 

But Alberuni has left us yet another indication for testing the correctness of our identifi- 
cation. In the last quoted passage of the In/liea he informs us that he had himself made an 
observation of the latitude of the fortress ‘ LmhiW and shews it there as 34^^ 10'. In his Canon 
MasudicuSi however, as Prof. Sachau’s note ii., p. 341, informs us, the latitude of Lauhhr is 
given as 33° 40'. Whichever figure we may adopt, the result of Alberuni s observation agrees 
closely enough with the actual latitude of Lob^rin which is about 33 48 according to the 

Survey maps.^® 


*2 Compare Drew, Jwmnoo, p. 205, and the panoramic view of the Pir Pan^fil range ia Dr. Neve s ^ide to 
Kashmir. See also mj account of an ascent of Tatakdti in ReMriefe aus Kashmir, Miluchener Allgem. Zeitung, 

ts xho TdJceshar of Alberdni corresponds to Kalhana’s Takkad.6sa, and HiuenTsiang’s Tseh’lcia (Takka) , comp. 


my note on Bi'iat. v. 150. 

Cnnuinghatn, i?ic. Oeogr. p. 151,18 certainly mistaken in identifying Alb&rdnl s peak with the great Nanga 
Karvat (23,?29 feet above the sea) which lies in Astor to the north of Ka^mh. , On account of JJie intervening ranges 
it is more than doubtful whether Nanga Parvat can ever be seen from any point of the Panjdb plains. 

I am unable to explain the name Kul&rjak given to the peak by AlbOrdni. 


** Compare my note on vii. 1270. 

See I'tidica, i. p. 317, and Prof. Sachau’s note thereon, ii. p. 341. 

The fair accuracy of the other Indian latitudes observed by Alb£rdnt is shewn by Prof. Sachau s comparative 
table, ii. p. 341. — Inasmuch as the Canon Mcisiidicus was written after the author s Tndica and is preserved in more than 
one MS., its figure, pjrhap.=;, deserves greater consideration. It mnst also be noted that Alberdni in the same passage 
of the Into gives the l.-i-titude of Ka.Smir from a Hindu authority as W 9'. Prom his knowledge of the relative 
geographical position of the two localities he must have considered this observation as incorrect, if the latitude o 
Laafidr was really taken by him as 31° 10'. Yet he makes no remark regarding this difference. 
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§ 13. Alberuiii s personal acquaintance with the fortress ‘Lauhiir’ can only date from the 
uDSUCcessful expedition which Ma^m-Cid of Ghazna undertook against Kasinlr. The Muham- 
madan historians extracted by Elliott assign varying dates to this ex 2 :>edition, but agree in 
relating that Mahmud’s invasion was brought to a standstill at the siege of the fort of ‘ Ldh-Kdt » 
which as Ferishta tells us, “ Avas remarkable on account of its height and strength.’’ ‘‘After 
a while when the snoAV began to fall, and the season became intensely cold, and the enemy 
received reinforcements from Kasmir, the Sultfin was obliged to abandon his design and to 
return to Gkazui.” ^7 description here given agrees so well with Avhat Albm-Li says of 

‘Lauhur’ (Lolmra)^ and its position on the confines of Kasmir, that we cannot hesitate to 
recognize in JjQ.L-I\.ot the LoharakoitcL of the Chronicle. Considering the endless corruptions to 
which Indian proper names are exposed in the works of Muhammadan authors, we may rest 
satisfied with the form in which the name of a little-kuowu locality has in this instance been 
preserved for us. 

§ 14, In modern times it fell once more to the share of Loh^riii to witness the failure of 
an invader. Baiijit Singh.' who in the summer of 1814 had led in person a portion of the Sikh 
army into the Valley with the object of entering Kasmir by the Tob^maidan Pass, met here 
wdtli a reverse to which the natural difficulties of this mountain region had contributed quite 
as much as the resistance of his Patluin opponents.^^ Similarly Ave may suppose tliat the 
ancient Loliarakotja derived no small jportion of its vaunted strength from the natural advan- 
tages of its situation. 

Tiie valley of Loharin from the defile of Pal^ra upward oSers a series of excellent defen- 
sive positions which Avould need but compax*atively little fortification to be rendered almost 
impregnable for an enemy not possessed of guns. At several places cross ridges Avith precipitous 
cliffs descend into the Valley and reduce it to a gorge. Barriers are thus formed from which 
the route on either side of the river is comjDletely commanded. 

§ 15. In Loh‘‘>ria proper distinct traditions of an ancient ‘Killa’ or fortress cling to 
the isolated ridge which projects, in the direction from K. W. to S. E., towards the right bank 
of the Loh'H'iii River just above the village of G^gWand (shewnon the Survey map as ‘ Gajian’). 
At its S. E. extremity this ridge falls off abruptly Avith a rocky face. On the N. E. and S. W. 
sides its slopes descend Avith equal steepness to the beds of tbe streams Avhich flow 
through the TantFvaiid and vand villages. The top of this ridge lies about 300 
feet above the level of the Valley and forms a narrow plateau about a quaxdei* of a 
mile long. At the S. E. end of this plateau rises a small hillock. This Avas pointed out to me 
by old villagers as the site of a fort which is sui>j)Osed to have stood there long before the 
time of the Muhammadan Rajas of Priints. 


Oomp. Elliott, Histor y of India, ii. pp. 455, 46G sq. Firishta’s account places tlie expedition iu A. H. 406 
(A. D. 1015) 5 according to the Tabi'-kAt-i-AkbarS it took place in A. H. 412 (A. D. 1021). As AlbeTtini s residence in 
India as an involuntary follower of Mahmud’s court falls after the capture of KhwArizm, A. D. 1017, the later date 
would be preferable. 

** The pious legend of the Loh<.U’in people atti’ibutes the MahArAja’s defeat to the miraculous intervention of 
the Saint ‘ SaiyidOhanan ’ who lies hurried near the village of Tantvhaud in Lohn-rin proper. Mysteri tus noises and 
'alarms’ proceeding from his ZiArat arc said to have thrown the Sikh army into confusion and to have brought about 
its precipitous flight. 

In reality Eanjit Singh’s retreat Avas due to far more natural causes. His troops had suflfered already great losses 
by sickness and desertion on the advance to the ToAtoiaidan plateau. When the latter was reached by his advance- 
guard, the Sikhs found themselves without supplies and confronted by a strongly posted force of Azim Khan, the 
Afghan Governor of Kasmir. After a few days spent in inaction Banjit Singh received ncAvs of the defeat AV’hich Ins 
general KAm DyAl, sent with a second column by the Pir Pantsal Pass, had suffered before bupiyau. 

Banjit Singh then felt obliged to order a retreat. This developed into a complete deroute when the hiilmen of 
the BAjA of PTneh (Prflnts) attacked the Sikhs from the mountains about Loharin. On the 30tb July 1S14 Bapjit 
Singh himself had to floe to Manrj.i after the complete loss of bis baggage aud a great portion of ms aimj. e es 
account of this expedition I have been able to trace, is that given by Baron Hiigel, Kascliirur wi as titi er 
Skkh, ii. pp . 141 sqq. 
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No remains are now visible overground except traces of rough walls on the sides of this 
hillock and stone-heaps at various places. As the whole ridge has been used for a long* time 
back as a burial ground, many of the large stones placed over the tombs may have originally 
been carried away from tlic site of the ‘ Killa.’ A. large treasure is believed to be buried 
there. Tlio ridge itself is accessible only by a narrow neck which connects it on the north 
with the hill-sidG behind* The approach to this point appears to have been guarded by two 
smaller forts wbicli tlie tradition of the Lolvirin people places on spurs projecting* from the 
mountain, one to the west and the other to the north of the commencement of the ridge, 
Quite close to the latter point is a fine spring. 

§ 16. Though the traditions and scanty remains here indicated do not by themselves 
admit of any certain conclusion, it may be safely asserted that the ridge described would 
have afforded an excellent position for a hill castle designed for barring* the route np the 
valley. The actual road leading* to the Tdsamaidan Pass winds round the foot of the ridge 
on the S. and E. On account of the proximity of the deeply cut river-bed the road could 
never liave followed a different dii*ection. On the left side of the valley and opposite to the 
ridge, a high mountain spur descends with rugged cliifs to the river-bed. The difficult 
path which leads along this bank towards the Niirpur Pass, is unfit for laden animals and 
could have been easily defended in case of any attempt to turn the ridge. 

In view of the topographical facts here indicated I am inclined to look upon the ridge in 
the centre of Loh'^rin as the most likely site of Loharakotta. The absence of more conspicuous 
remains over-ground can scarcely be considered an argument against this assumption, if we 
keep in view the time-honored fashion in which forts are constructed in and about Kasniir. 
The walls are built of rough unhewn stones set in a framework of wooden beams and are liable 
to rapid decay, if once neglected.^^ This fact is sufficiently illustrated by the wholly ruinous 
condition of many of the forts which the Sikhs erected on the routes to Kasmir in the early 
part of this century. 

Adding to this fact the destructive action of the heavy monsoon rains and the equally 
heavy snowfall to which the southern slopes of the Pin Pantsfil are exposed, we cannot w^ell 
feel surprised if a once famous .stronghold can now, after seven centuries, be traced only in 
shapeless heaps of stones and a ling'eriiig tiwlition. 


CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

BY R. a TEMPLE. 

{Coniinmd from i). 21,2.) 

7 , 

Age of Bullion Currency in Burma. 

As^ to the age of metal currency in Burma, the oldest reference I can find is from the 
JTci a JA'sfory, Chapter on the T ‘an (Burma) State, kindly supplied by Mr, E. H. Parker: — • 
In the year A, D. 97, the king of T‘an by name Yung Yu (unidentified as yet in Burmese)® 
selected and sent interpreters to offer precious things from his country. The Emperor Ho 
rewarded him with a golden seal and a purple vest, adding money and clothes for the smaller 
chieftains.” 


Pbrfc (^95)^^^*^ 'description of a fort built on the above system see e. g, the accounts of the recent siege of the Chitrll 

reputed founder of the Sakkarilj Era, in Burma, lived traditionally at this time in Taga«ingj 
or Old Crawfui-d, Ava, Appx., p. 82 : Phayre, Bid. of Burma, pp. 19, 278 s B. B, Gazetteer, Vul. I. p. 239 f. j 

Parker, Buw, p, 9 f. 
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Wbafc was actually meaut by “money” at that period seems to be difficult to determine. 
According to Terrien de la Couperie, Catalogue of Chinese Goins, p. 25, the •loii'tchn copper 
cash were current from B. C. 40 to A. D. 100, but he shews at p. 393 If. that there was great 
confusion in the currency after A. T). 25, and again about A. D. 147. At any rate, he says that, 
after A. D. 25, silk, clothes, metal in lumps, and corn were again resorted to (for currency), 
as in the olden time.” He says, however, that in A. D. 4i0‘*b-tchii cash were regularly 
brought into circulation.” 

In any case, whatever this T‘an “money” may have been, it was not indigenous ; and 
as to tlie age of the uncoined currency of the Burmese, Parker, Bnnria Relations ivith 
China, p. 11 ff., gives a very interesting fact. Quoting from the Annals of the T^ang Dynastij 
he shews that the Piao(P3ffi) Kingdom mentioned therein was undoubtedly Burma, and then goe.s 
on to quote ; — “ gold aud silver are used as money, the shape of which is crescent like^ : it is 
called ienyh'ai^o and also tmh-t'an-VoR The period of the T‘ang Dynasty was 618 - 907 A. D. 
and the year referred to in the question was apparently 832 A. D, 

Professor Terrien dela Couperie, in his CatalogiLe of Chinese Coins in the British Maseiun, with 
his usual boldness, takes ns, in describing similar currency in China itself, into period.s usually® 
held to be at best semi-historical, when dating the various kinds of it ; but, as regards Burma 
until something older turns up we may take this date, 832 A. D., as the oldest known. 
Thence the story is carried on by Marco Polo® and the many early European explorers of the 
regions of Further India, and, when the Burmese native annals shall have been well explored, 
probably more definite information will be fortbeoming. 

But I may as well add here a couple of facts in support of the general statements from 
Ohineso sources not usually accessible and supplied by Mr. E. H. Parker. 

In the year 1297, Knblai’s successor gave Tih-lib-p’u-wa-na-a-tih-Piya a patent as King 

of Burma, and recognised his son Sin-hoh-pah-tih, as heir apparent. This Sin-hoh-pah-tih, or 
Sinhopadi, had been sent to congratulate the new Emperor (Ch’eng Tsung), who fixed the 
annual tribute (of Burma) at 2,500 ounces of silver, 1,00 U silk sarangs, 20 tame elephants, 
10,000 measures of grain. 

In A. D. 1650, the Mang (Burmese) “chieftain” and the Chinese authorities in the Shim 
States had a quarrel, and tlie Chinese led the Bnrmese into a successful ambush at Kah-sa, 
which appears to be lCath:l on the Irrawaddy. Here they staryed Ure Bnrmese _army, in 

whose camp the famine was so great tliat “a gill of rice was sold for a pinch, o go • — ^ 

7 This is loforrrid to by de la Cimporio ia Wa GMmjm <•/ Olmmi Coins, p. xx., as tbe cresoont “dver 

Ancienm Unless thLo am specimens existing to prove the oontrary, it may be 

this “oresoeat silver” consisted in reality of chips from lumps of ywdm or ton, i. e., flowered sflver. 
lumps, as thoy como from the crucible, are generally flat and circular. 

* See Mayers, Chinese R&adcr^s Maiiienl, p. SaSff. wr i ’ Waa 

. Bxoeedfngi; valuable and interesting references on tins point are to be found m Tnle s Cathay and the Way 

TWfher, Vol. I. pp. oxxv., oxovi.. oxoix., ooviiL, 110 ft., 22% 224,, 240 n. „ositivelY who are 

« In the present real confusion of names and dates m Bnrmese history, it is ^ 

meant by these titles, for the Chinese words are not equivalents for names. They 
Srtpavanddityaancl Sih’hapati, and from the context we may Uke it that the B^TredtmX CMneso ” 

is myhhihapadd tNarasihhapati), whose well-known nickname 13 layokpye, i . , 

u See de Morga’s almost contemporary statement that, among tlm 1-^“^ f “^Tlt the 

gold (i. 6., unreSned gold just as found) was bartered for oo ^ ^ ^ gerfes, 7 pi. I. 

Kad83 of KathS in Burma behave much in the same mamei to the present y / oaTOnoy in 1S75 at the 

p. 228. Maxwell. Journey on. foot to the Patani Frontier P. hL sl BrVol a 

Belong Gold Minos. Compare P.vrard de Laval s acooun ocours in' Sarat Chandra DAs’ Indian Pundits in 

iug and still earlier reference to the use of gold dast as ^iren y worthy at Buddha Gay^, is attributed 

the Land of Snow, v- 70, where the death of the Nine Conjunctions, 

to failure to pay for a charan, thus I learnt a mys ic c remunerate him with an ounce of gold. 

from a certain black Tirthika named EAhu. lu re mn i^oa hv a small measure, wished me to bring the gold 
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The story is carried on by a Burmese record quoted by Phayre, History of Burma , p. 137, 
who says that iu l(i58 the pseado-ernperor Yunhli, in bis distress upon being driven ont of 
Tunimii by the Maucbus, desired ret'uge in Burma and oidered one hundred visa of goldi2 to 
the King. 

One can hardly expect in such a work as the Life and Legend of Gaudama to find any. 
trustworthy evidence as to the use of money in the days of the Buddha; and, iu any case, one 
would most likely come across the ideas of compai^atively modern Burmese writers in state- 
ments as to money made therein. I therefore only note here that in tlve instances of payment 
I have found in Bishop Bigan clefs version, taken from a Burmese translation of 1773 A. D,, 
every mention of a payment or value is in pieces of silver.” Similarly, in the few instances 
in which Hiuen Tsiaug ((329 A. D.) mentions money, be seems, in relating stories, to refer to 
the currency used according to his own ideas : e. </., Yikrainfiditya’s and Manorhita’s benefac- 
tions are stated in “ Idkhs of gold coin ; ” a professedly prohibitive fee for visiting a shrine is 
hxed at “a great gold piece ; “ gold pieces” in greatly exaggerated amounts are several 

times mentioned. It is worth I'cmarking, however, that he only once mentions silver as a 
currency or standard of value, and then only in describing Persia by hearsay. Prom this last 
statement, “in commerce they use large silver pieces,” one may gather that by “ pieces" he 
generally meant ingots or lumps. 

Money and values are pretty frequently met with in the Jatakas, or Zats as they 
are called in Burmese, and it is interesting and historically useful to ti’ace the forms and 
expressions employed for money iu the stories, as the forerunners of tire ancient and modem 
terms. From Bhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories, Vol, I,,^® I extract the fact that the follow- 
ing / a’ contain references to pecuniary translations or values, SSri-vninja, Chullaka-st'ttlii 
Naudi-visilla, Nanda, Khadiraiigara.^^ In the Niddnahaikd, as given by Bhys Davids, there 
are also several mentions of money, ^8 always in the same terms as in the Jatdlsas, but, as 
this last appears to be a comparatively later Sinhalese compilation, I need not further notice it 
here. 

Now for the benefit of English readers Rhys Davids translates small sums by“half- 
|tennies” and “pennies,” and larger suras by “pieces” and sornetimos simply by numbers, as 
“worth ahimdred thousand,” and also uses the expressions, “ money ” and “ cash.” 

However, iu the original Pali text the expre.ssion in the Sen-vanija Jdkilca translated 
“ halfpenny ” is addhamdsahod^ and in the Chudlalcasottki Jdta/ca the expression translated 
‘‘penny” is haMpamm;^^ while the expression in the translated, 2i “the 

Bodisat gave them all the ca.sh he had in hand (five hundred pieces) and all his stock-in-trade 
worth five hundred more,” is in the text:— Bodhisattojasmih khaiie hattlmjatdni gmheha lalid- 
paiiasaidni panoJiastagghamkah oka bhandam sabbam datva. In the Chullakasetthi Jdta/ca, again, 
tno word ill the text for “farthing” in the translation is Icdhcinikd As for the expression for 
“money, in the Nanda Jutahzik is simply dkanaih, which is also translated “ treasure” in the 

same text, and elsewliei'e “property .”23 

ri Say £25,001). is Or. Ser. Ed., Vol, 1. pp. 26, 127 : Yol. II. pp. 78, 183, 247. 

Beiil, Buddhist Uecordsojm Western Worlds I. pp, 103 t, 222, 232, iu which last instance Beal's 
translation would seem to be loose ; Vol. II. pp. 168, 187, and (?) 265. 

Vol. II. p. 278. 16 PagoH 155 f., 169 ff., 207 fF., 822 f., 827, 331 f. 

In the commentary only ; vide Faasboll, Jafaka, Vol. 1. p, 223 1?. 

. ^ 18 Pages 3, 37, 71, 91, 133. The Bameee Ex-ministers, when quoting authorities for the making of wills by Bud- 
dhish, gave an ancient reference to the use of lump currenoy in the following quotation from the ' ^ KhumhluM- 
shaU Vatihu Appamaiavapa, 2nd Chapter of the JDhanwia^pad'UihakathA, a commentary by MahfUhera Buddhagv'sha 
on the Bhamniapoci^, one of the books of tlio Khitddahanikdya ^' :— ** Go to such and such a place, where we have 

hidden 40 (crores of treasure, which you may dig up and maintain yourself with.” 

78 Fausboll, Vol I. p. Ill f. Op. cit p. 120 f. 

*7 Qj,, cff. p. 112. KiiMpai^ani is also on the same page trauslated " penny.” 

eft, p. 120. . 23 Ojp. eft, p. 225 f., and p. 193, NandivMU Jaiaka. 
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Now.as faras Ieayxnderstaud,thB« (Skr. ,naAaU) was a weiglR of gold, tW 

Ulapanam (bkr was a we.ght of various mefals, i. s., a bullion height, pure and 

simple, and the hakamTcu. (Skr. hahniht)pvAS a very small weight, an atom, I would therefore 
take it that values were, when these Jdlaha. were put together.^* simply expressed by weight' 
leaving the audieuoe to gather the metal referred to from the context or from iheirLaJna’ 
tions. ® 


Dinga and Tickal. 

In an enquiry of the present kind, the words dinga, a coin, and tickal, the standard 
fiscal weight, must necessarily be of frequent occurrence. Their origin is, therefoi-e, a point 
of importance, and it will be found on investigation to be exceedingly intorestingin every wav 
I have, therefore, here collected most of the information regarding them that has conlj 
my way. 

The very numerous quotations which follow prove that the Burmese word -swe* 
a coin, aud the Anglo-Indian word tickal, the standard weight, are, curiously enough,’ 
both direct descendants of the same Indian word, fauka, and have come to express 
i-espeotivoly the two senses in which that word was used, viz., the standard weight and the 
coiu wkioli expressed that -vveight. 

In order to make good the above statement it will be necessary to tmce, century by 
century, the history of the word dingd, and then the history of the word tichal in the same 
way. The great difflouUy iu the identiacation of tiekal with taka = tanka lies in the 
final 1, and in order to shew how this letter came to be introduced into it, it will be necessary 
to consider the history of the many curious forms that the Burmese words sitkb and ydngdo 
have assumod in the writings of Europeans about the Far East. 

To proceed first to consider the derivation of dihgd from tahha : — 


DINGA, 

In my quotations I have followed the wide-spread word tanka, in its many forms, in over 
100 quotations extending over 1,000 years and throughout the entire Eastern World from 
Russia and Hungary to China., through Persia, Turkestan, all India and Tibet and through the 
Indian Archipelego as far as the Moluccas, the Malay Peninsula, Burma and the Shan States, 
And there can be no doubt that the Burmese, in their word diiiga^ have merely adopted one- 
form of the universal tanka, a word of ancient Indian origin and usage for a weight and coin. 
There can also be little doubt that faka and tanka are essentially the same word and often used 
to express the same meaning. Later on. I will shew that taka and tickal have the same deriva- 
tion, hence it follows that dinga and tickal are hut variant forms of one original word. 

With the Indian word tanka, in its forms of tank, dank, dangh and so on, have been 
confounded, naturally enough, another series of words of analogous sense and usage derived 
from the Arabic danaq, a small weight ; while at least one Prakritic word, t^k or th^k, a 
measure of land, seems to have been confounded with taka. 

c. 832. — “ Gold and silver are used as money, th§ shape of which is crescent-like ; it is 
called t§ng-k‘a-t‘o and also tsah-t‘an-t‘o;’ — Hist of the T^ang Dgnadij iu FarUer, Bitrni.i 
Itelations with Ghina, p, Ifi 

• 1027-28,— V. tanga. — *'ln the Lihore coinage of Mahmu.1 of Ghazni, A. K,. 

418-419, we find on the Skr. legend of the reverse the word tanka in corrospoiideuce with r.h^ 
dirham of the Arabic of the obverse,’’ - T/iowifliJ, Batlian Kitigs^ p. 49. 

25 By Y. U moajit a reu’i’Oiicj to Yule’s Hohaon-Johson. 


That is G9 provious to 350 B. 0. 
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1201. — “That kind-hearted king awarded liitn from his treasure a large dish-full of gold 
a.iid silver tankas worth about 10,000 silver tankas/’ -- in Elliot, Yoh 11. 

p, 318. 

1236. — “He(Tluknu*cldin Fir&z) would ride out drunk upon an elephant through the, 
streets and bazaars, throwing tankas of red gold around him for the people to pick up and 
rejoice over.” — Tabahdt-i-E hiri in Elliot, Yol. IL p. 332. 

1259^ A silver tanka was o;ffered for every head and two tankas for every man brought 

in alive.” — Tahahdt-i-EdsM in Elliot, Voh 11. p. 381, 

1302. — “ On the following day, contrary to his expectation, the King [Alau’dclin Khilji] 
sent for the Kazy and received him with great kindness. He conferred on him a handsome 
gold embroidered vest, and a parse of 1,000 tunkas.” — Eriggs, Ferishta, Yol. I. p. 353. 

1325. — Nizamooddeen Ahmud Pukhshy surprised at the vast sums stated by historians 
to have been lavished by this Prince [Muliaramad Tughlaq] took the trouble to ascertain, from 
authentic records, that these tunkas were of the silver currency of the day, in which was amal- 
gamated a great deal of alloy, so that each tunka only exchanged for 16 copper pice.” — Briggs, 
Ferishta, Yol. I. p. 41 0. 

1330. — , Y. s. V, Bargany in SnppU, — “ Thousands of men from various quarters, whoj 
possessed thousands of these copper coins, now brought them to the treasury, and received in 
exchange gold tankas and silver tankas, shashganis and duganis, which they carried to their 
homes.” — Tdrihh’i-Fir6'4 Shdhi in Elliot, Yol. HI. p. 240 f, 

1335. — Y. s. V, tangas. — “According to what I have heard from Shaikh Mubarak, the 
red lak contains ] 00,000 golden tankahs, and the white lak 100,000 (silver) tankahs. The 
golden tanka, called in this country the red tanka, is equivalent to three mithkiUs and the 
silver tanka is equivalent to 8 hashtkani dirhams, this dirham being of the same weight as the 
silver dirham current in Egypt and Syria.” — Masdlihcd-Adsdr in Notices et ExlraitSr 
Yol. XIII. p. 211. 

c. 134 '. — Y, 5. V. tanga. — “Then I returned home after sunset and found the money 
at my house. There were 3 bags containing in all 6,233 tankas, i. e., the equivalent of the 
55, ODO dinars (of silver), which was the amount of my debts, and of the 12,000, which the 
Sultan had previously ordered to be paid me, after deducting of course the tenth part accord- 
ing to Indian custom. The value of the piece called tanka is 2| dinars in gold of Barbary.” ^0 
— Ibn Batuta, Yol. III. p, 426. 

0. 1350. — “ Sultan Firoz issued several varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka 
and the silver tanka.” — Tdnhh4-Fh'6e &hdM in Elliot, Yol. Ill, p. 357 f. 

c. 1350. — “When the Sultitn had issued these many varieties of coins, it occurred to his 
benignant mind that a very poor person might buy an article in the market and a half or a 
quarter jital might be due to him in change, but, if the shopkeeper had no dangs,no 
change could be given . ... so the Saltan accordingly gave directions for the issuing of a 
half jital, called adhli, and quarter jital called bikh.” — Op, cit,, loc. cit, 

1404. — Y, s, V. tabga. — “ vna sna moneda de plata que llaman tangaes.” — Clavijo, 
f.46h. 

1447.— “ Tirhufc tribute of the TirhiUi Bigu; 250,000 silver and 2,760,000 

blact tankas,” — Erslcine, Baber and Enmayun, Y o\, IL p. 54, in Thomas, Bathan Kings, 
pp. 117, 887. 


Yule adds, “ here the gold tanga is spoken of,’ 
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1470. — “ Sliabaifc,^^ ou the Indian Sea, is a very large place : a tribute of one tenka a 
dav iji there to each Korosaiiee, big and small,” — Nikitin in India in 15//i Cent, Yol, Hl.p 
p.'io. 

c, 1-170. ' — “The seaports of Gheeii and Machines are also large. Ydieu a woman con- 
ceives a child by a stranger, the husband pays him a salary. If the child is l)oru white, the 
stiuir'’er receives a duty of eighteen tonkas : if it is born black he gets nothing, but is welcome 
to what he ate and drank.” — Nikitin in India in l^tk Cent. Yol. ILL p. 21. 

2541 ^ The Mirzl complained that his lo.sses amounted tosi.vkkhsof tankahs of Gujarat 

currency, that tankak being worth eight MiirAdi tankahs at the preseiit time this tankah 
is still oun’ent in KhAndfish and in the Daklun” — Mirdt-i-Sikandari in Bayky, GiijaraC p. -4h, 

Y, s. V, Uini)a, — “A round coin like ours, and with Moorish letters on both sides 

and about the size of a fanon of Calicut .... and its worth 55 maravedis, tliey call these 
tanga, and they are of very tiue silver.’’' — Barhosa, p. 45. 

1525. — T. y. V. TiiicaU in •— “tymcpiall [borax] small, 60 tangas a mauiid.” 

lifimhnntga-s^ p. 50. 

1525. — ‘2 fiUos = I dinar ; 12 dinars = 1 tanga ; 3 tangas 10 dinars = 1 new larln ; 

3 tano'as 9 dinars = 1 old larin .... at Cambaye 1 tanga larin = GO reis.” — LenihrauQifA 
iu tiubsidioi, Vol. in. pp. 38, 53. 

Ijg!- p- ,J. ,;opech. — “ It was on tliis tliat the grand Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan 

Vassilievitch and regent iu his niiuoritj', ordered, in 1535, that these Dengni sliould be melted 
down and new ones struck, at the rate of 300 dengui, or .3 roubles of Moscow d la grirenka, in 
kopeks. From that day accounts have continued to be kept iu Roubles, Kopeks and Dengui.” — 
Chaudoir, Aperfu, sai- Us Mo7iU'iies Russes. 

1541 —Y.s.v. faiw/a. — “ Todar .... fixed first a golden ashvafi as the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, which indneed the Gafckliars to flock to him m such numbers that 
afterwards a stone was paid with a rupee, and this pay gradually fell to 5 tokas - till the 
fortre.ss (Kohtiis) was completed,” - WH/di-i-A'/idii-dc/iaa-iW., in Mkot, \ol, \ . p. 115. 

1551. -“The value of both of which is 35 rupees, 12^ tangahs.” - AM-AUarl 
Blochmann'is Trans, p. 37. 

1551 . -“The dam weighs 5 tanks, i.e., 1 tolali. 8 mashas and 7 surkhs; it is tlie 

4 f fli rvirf of T, rupee At first this coin was called paisah [ne may nou add and mst ^ J 

fortieth pai t 0 , . ^ ‘ ^ name -- Ahid-AJdarl, Blvchiiarai’ s hd. 

and also BahlSli ; now it is known under this name 

p. 31. 

r,51 - « FAril of Khujand [? io6!)-107l] says that in former days dirhams had been 

of two kilids- Hvst full ones of eight and si.x dangs (1 ddng of his = 2_ qirats; 1 cjiiMt = 
Oltwo unci . . . the dinir is a gold com, weighing 1 misq-.l, r,, 

1 V7dlrhanir'as they put 1 misipil, = 0 dings; 1 ding 4 tasanj ; 1 tassuj = 2 habbahs : 
1 iiabbah = 2 jaus (bmdey-corns).” - AMkhan, lilochnm,n s hi . p. 3b, 

r, 5 p _ « mnez in his Tat/es does not mention these (orimidos or patacoesj by either name, 

■ ■ , . 1 o„rB«pnted 5 silver tangas or 300 rcis. — 1 ule, Uubson-Jubmi. 

but rasiitions pavdaos, which repiesen ted 0 siuei g 

s. i'. pardao in SttppU. . . c 

„ , . c.,,,,,,!/ i< R Bs tamgas braiicas qne se recebeni dos toro,s, sao 

1534 Y,s. V. bargamj in SnppU, ,ij as . c- , -i- ., qi 

de 4 barganis a tamga, e de 24 leaes o bar gany.’ — "■ une.. m ships, 

® Mwuing, says Yule, BaUilVl or Sitandarl tanks, oi copper. 
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1554. — Y. s. V. Biulgrooh, — “ Bagaracos at Alaluco (Moluccas) 50 == 1 tanga, at 60 reis 
to the tanga, 5 tangas = 1 pardao.” — A. Nune^, p. 41. 

1554.—. 7. 5. “ In Siiuda, . . » . the casli (caixas) here go 120 to the 

tanga of silver.” — A, Nmies^ p. 42. 

1554. — Y. s. V, bargany in SuppU. — “Pay in land revenue according to ancient custom 
36,474 white tanguas, 3 barguauis and 21 leals, at the tale of 3 barguanis to the tangna 
and 24 leals to the bargLiauim, the same thing as 24 ba.zarucos, amounting to 14,006 pardaos, 
1 tangiia and 47 leals, making 4,201,916 2/5 reis.” — JBoteJho, Tomho in SuhsidioSf p. 46 f. 

1559. — Y.s.vAaiiffa.— “ The old Muscovite money is not round, but oblong or egg-shaped, 
and is called denga.^^ .... 100 of these coins make a Hungarian gold piece : 6 deugas 
make arialtiii; 20 a grifna; 100 a poltina; and 200 a ruble.” — Herherstei-n u] lUimnno o\. II. 
p. 158 r, 

1571. — “Gujarati tankehalis at one hundred tankohahs to the rupee. At the present 
time the rupee is fixed at 40 dums .... As the current value of the tankchah of 
Pattaii, etc., was less than that of Gujarat.” — Mirdt’i-Ahmadi in Bayleyy Gujarat, pp, 6, 11. 

1580. — We learn from Balbi that there were at Goa tangas, not only of good money 
worth 75 basarucchi, and of bad money worth 60 basarncchi, but also of anotlier kind of 
bad money used in buying wood, worth only 50 basarucchi.” lule, Holson Johson, s» r. pardao 
in SvppU. 

] 580-1589. — “Later in the century, however, we learn, from Balbi (1580), Barrett (1584) 
and Linschoten (1583-1589), that the principal currency of Goa consisted of a silver coin called 
xerafin or pardao-xerafin, w'hich was worth 5 tangas, each of 60 reis.” — lule, Hobson- Johson, 
8. V, pardao in Supplt. 

15S4.— Y.s, v, pardao in SuppU. — “This kind of money is called basarnclii and 15 of 
these make a vinton of naughty money, and 5 vintons make a tanga, and 4 vinteiias make a 
tanga of base money .... and 5 tangas make a seraphine of gold,^^ which in 
marchaiidize is wortli 5 tangas good money ; but if one would change them into basariichiA 
he may have 5 tangas and 16 bazarucliies, which matter they call cerafaggio, and when the 
bargain of the pardaw is gold, each pardaw is meant to be 6 tangas good money.” — 
W. Barrett in Eahluyt, Vol. II. p. 410. 

1584,-— Y. $. V. p^ffrdao in SuppU, — “The dneat of gold is worth 9 tangas and a halfe 
good money, and not stable in price, for that when ships depart from Goa to Cochin, they 
pay them at 9 tangas and three-fourth partes, and 10 tangas, and that is the most that they 
are worth.” — W, Barrett in Hahlwjt, Vol. II. p. 410, 

1592-3. — ‘”At the present, namely, A. H, 1002, Hindustan contains 3,200 towns, and 
upon each town are dependent 200, 500, 1,000 or 3,500 villages. The whole yield.s a revenue 
of 640 krors muradi tankas.” — TahaMt-i-Alcbaii in Elliot, Vol. V. p. 186. “ 

1598. — Y. 6\ V. tanga, — “ There is also a kinde of reckoning of money wdiich is called 
tangas, not that there is any such coined, but are so named only in telling, five tangas is one 
pardaw, or xcraphin badde money, for you must understande that in telling they have two 
kinds of money, good and badde, for foure tangas good money are as much as five tangas 
badde money.” — Linschoten, ch. 35. 

1598. — Y. s, V, pardao in SiqypU. — “ They have a kind of money called pagodas which is 
of Gold of two or three sorts and are above 8 tangas in value , . . , There is yet another 
kind of golde called S. Thomas, because Saint Thomas is figured thereon and is worth about 


This refers says Yule to the copper idnha. 


Trauslatiug, however, from Balbi serci/inrio di arg^nio. 
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7 and 8 taagas .... For when they buy and sell pearls, stones, golde and silver and 
horses, they name but so many pardawes, and then yon understand that one pardaw is sixe 
tangas : bat in other ware, when yon make not your bagaiii beforehand, but plainly name 
parclawes, they are pardawes xeraphins of 5 tangas the piece/’ — Linachoten, ch. 35. 

^ 1599-1602. — Tankab. Akbar Shabi sfcruok at Bairatah, (year) Ilald 44 (mouth) Amardad , 
.... Akbar Shahl one t^nkl, (year) Ilalii 47 (month) Ttr, struck at Agrah 
Tankab Akbar Shaldl6tli part, (year) Ilfilii [ ? ] (month) Khurdud.” — Lane-Fooh, Coins of the 
Moghuls, p. 54 f. [legends translated]. 

1609, — ‘‘So we could not get our money till next six days before we left the place ; and 
for fear lest any should take it from us, we gave it to the goaler’s wife to keep for ns. my 
companion and I contracting with her to be fed for one tangue a day each. This tangue is 
worth seven sous and a half there (Goa) or 6ve sous here (France).” — Fyrard de Laval, E, T, 
Voi. II. p. 21, 

c. 1610. — Y. P. V. BucUjroolc. — “ II y eu a de plusienrs sortes. La premiere est appellee 
bousuniques dont il en faut 75 pour uno tangue. II y a d’autre bousuriiques vieilles, dent il 
en faut 105 pour le tangue.” Fynird de Laval, Vol. II. p. 39. 

c. 1610. — “ The silver money of Goa is perdos, larins, tanguea, the last named worth 
7 sols () deiuers a piece.” — Fyrard de Laval, E, T., Vol. II. p. 69. 

1615, — Y. s. V. tanga, — “ Their moneys in Persia of silver are the .... the rest 
of copper, like the tangas and pisos of India.” — Richard Steele in Pzcrckus, Voi. I. p. 643. 

c, 1621. — “Mirzn Jatu Sultan [in Sind] made this agreement with his soldiers, that 
every one of them who should bring in an enemy’s head should receive 500 gabars, every one 
of them worth 12 iniris, called in the Mir’s time postanis, of wiiicli 72 went to one tanka.” — 
Tdrihh-i’TaUiri in Elliot, Vol. I. p. 287. 

IQS^, — The Mony of Muscovy .... The greatest piece is worth but a peuy and 
is called a Oopec or Denaing,”3iJ — Olearius, Travels, p. 97. 

]_g33, — Their [at Surat] ordinary way of accoinpting is by lacs, each of w’hich is worth 
IQOjOOO ropias, and 100 lacs make a cron or carroa [karor], and ten carroas make an areb 
[arba]. A Theil of silver [? read gold] makes 11, 12 or 13 ropias, current money. A massas 
fmasha] and a half make a Theil of silver, ten whereof make a TheiP^ of gold. They call their 
brass and copper-money Tacques.” — Mandelslo, Travels, p. 86. 

1639. — “[At Goa] they are made of Tinne and Latin [P of Spelter: laiin being 
for brass = French laiton] mixt together, and eight of these Basariiccjues make a ventin, 

whereof iivo make a taugb© Five Tangbes make a serafln of silver .... 

and six Tanghes make a pardai .... They have also santemes [ = b, Thomas ] 
of 16 Taugbos and Pagodes of 14, 15 and 16 Tangbes.'’ — Kandelslo, Triwels, p. 107. 

1053. — y. s, V. Xerafine in SiippU. — Monnoyes courautes a Goa. Sequin de 
Venise, 24 tangues .... Reale d’Espagne, 12 tangues. Abassis de Perse, 3 tangiies, 
Pardaux, 5 tangues. Scherephi, 6 tangues. Roupiea du Mogol, 6 tangues. Tangue, 20 
bousserouque.” — De la Boullaye-le~Gouz, p. 530. 

1059. “ Professor Wilson gives a plate of some specimens of 397 larius found at 

Sangam^.Wara, in the Ratnagiri Collectorate, in 1846 .... road the legend of one 

side as ‘ Sultan ‘All ‘Aadal Shah’ and of the other ‘ Zarb Lari Dangb Sikka,’ i. e,, ‘Struck 
at Laid’ (or rather ‘ a Laid ’ as Mr. Thomas suggests — ‘ stamped tanga’),ancl of the date 
A. H. 1071, A c., A. D. 1G59. Notwithstanding this legend, the probability is that the coins 
were struck at Bijapur,” — Gray, Fyrard de Laval, Vol. L p. 23b f. ^ 

sYq'his may, go to proVe Yule’s assertion in Hohson-Johson, s. v , coy ecJc, that the copeck =- 

dindr hdi:>aht, tlie word de<iiam(j being taken as a misprint for dmarij. 

S5 Theil here seems to be tola and may at last give a derivation for the much disputed iael. 
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1675', — r. s. V. Xerafine, — Ceios and \veig:hts in Goa , . . , Cruzado of 

gold, 1*2 Zerapliiiis. The Zoraphin, 5 Tangoes. The Tango, b Ylnteeim. The Viiiteeu 
5 Basrooksj whereof 75 make a Tango, And 60 Rees make a Tango.” — T’rv/er, p. 20C. 

1670. — Erjer’s .statement of equivalents (1076) enables na to n&e tho stability of the 
Yeuetian sequin as a gauge } we then find the tanga gone down to 5 cL and tlie pardao or 
serafin to ‘2 s. 6 cA” — Yule, Ilobson-Jobson^ s. v^i^ardao in SupplL 

1638. — ^‘They (the Siamese) are not more exact as to their vvcigdits ; iu general, they call 
them ding.” — La Louhhre, p. 72. 

c, 3750-60, — r. 5, V. iantja, — ** Througlioiit Malabar and Goa, they -use tsngaSj rintins’ 
and pardao sei'aphin.” — Groses Yol. I. p, 283. 

2"^6C. — Y, 3, V. hidgrool. — “At Goa, the serapliim is worth 240 Portugal reas, or about 
ll) d. sterling, 2 teas make a ba&araco, 15 basaracos a viutin, 42 vintins a tanga, 4 tangas a 
paru, 2| panies a pagoda of gold,” — GVo.ve, VoL I. p. 282, 

180i). 1 Imbba = 1 barleycorn .... 1 d^ng = 8 barlcyconis ; 1 dirlnim = 48 barley- 

corns . . , . 1 dirlmm = 6 dangs. 1 d&ng = 2 hubbas.” — MajmYvn AkhMr in EetUoh, vi. 

1815. — y. ^ V. ianga, — “One tungab .... a coin about the value of fivepence.” — 
Malcolm^ Eist, of Persia, Yol. II. p. 250. 

c. 1820. — At^ the present day in Persia the tanga sceins to he worth only C d.” — 
Fraser, Tour, p- 81. 


Rice 


1827. — “A silver tiokal or dinga is nearly tiie weig-lit of a Maiints rupee . . , 
was abundant and cheap, thirty-six seers for a dinga.” — Alexander, Travvh:, pp. 2], 21). 

1828. — “The words in the original (for the form of assessmont) arc taha and lion 

[pagoda]. These are names of coins that seem to Lave no connection with tho tenure in 
qnestlon. They perhaps found theii- way in, instead of the loss known fdka and hundii 
meaning lump or mass.” — Campbell, jBom. Gazetteer, Vol. XIII., Thana, ]>. 5fclS. ’ 

^ 1329. - “ Makinga tunta^* worth only about 4 d. instead of 2 s. [in Mnhainmad Tnghlaq’s 

time]. — Briggs, Ferishtd, Vol. I, p. 410. / 

1832. - - Weights (apothecaries). From the Vlfh- Udwyeh [date ?] N. 13. (a) si.n.ifies 
Arabic, (p) Persian, (h) Hindoostanee . . . . mMsha (h), 8 llnttics ; tohi (h), 12 mAsli.ls- 
yng (h) 4mashAs; dang (h) dang (h) or danuq (h) [?] 4 1/6 rutties; dimim (p) ordiihum 
(a) 4 myshus and 1 rutty, - EerJslois, Qajioon-e-Islciin, vi. 

1832. — “Apothecary’s weight from a respectable Mnsulnian Practitioner 
12 miishas, 1 tany = 4 ^ miishas .... 1 dirum or dirhum = 3| miUlias 
4 mashits ; dang = 6 rutties.” — HerMots, Qanoon-e-Idam, vii. f. 

c. 1833. - “Coinage of Nepal 1 takka = 2 mohur = 4 sooka 

80 pysa — 400 dam.” — Prtnsop, Useful Tables, Thomas’ ed. p. 32.35 

c. 1883. — “The sor at Bombay is divided into 3 pfi’is or 72 tanks or 


. • , . 1 tola = 
... 1 dfiin = 

=^16 Anuee = 


each 


rii . , .n , WT * " t""- tcnijsnfs, ur 72 troy cTairis 

Skr. tanka, tank, Mar. tankortank.” _ PHnsep, Useful Tables, Thomas’ ed. p 107. 

0 . 1833. — The ser, being liable .... to vary in weight for every article .sold, as well as 

^the ser of so many tolas (or silckSs, bails, takAs, etc.). The standard or bilmir ser being 
always 80 tolas.” - Pnnsep, Useful Tables, Thomas’ ed. p. 96. ^ 


hovscsfronilOO to I.O tan,,-.,” t. ,50 rapec. He tH. 
“ Dr Wright’s inter, nation in his Huicry ofNeval, 1877, p. 287, f., differs eonsiderably from this. 
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1833. - ‘‘ 21 tungas = tillaor 11 5 . 9*097 dr - BolUra Money Tables in J. A. 8, Bengal, 
Vol. VII. p. 898. 

1841. — “Coin, dings, . , . , medal, an ancient coin, let-haung-dingS, . , , , medallion, 
hanngtlniw-dinga-gyi .... money, ding^jk^^e, ngwe .... rupee, chank-mudinga,” — Lane 
EngrBur. Diet, pp. 66 , 267 f., 276, 358, 

1843. — • “ The first princes used dinars and dirhems, like the califs. These were succeeded 
hy tankhas, divided into dams and jitals. Shir Shah changed the name of tankha to that 
ofrupeia or rupee vvhicli was adopted by Akbar. And the latter prince fixed the weight 
and relative value of money, on a scale, which remained unaltered till the dissolution of the 
Mogul empire, and is the basis of that now in use.” — Etylunstone, Hist, of Lidia, Vol. L p. 208, 

c. 1845. The monetary system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coins, which 
are soincwliat larger, but nob so thick, as our francs .... The entire coin is called Tchan- 
Ka.” — Hue, Travels, III. Lib. Ed., Vol. II. p. 146. 

1847. — “Taka, coin, rupee.” — Yale's Bengali Grammar, p. 381. 

185*2. — “ Deenga, a circular piece of metal, stamped, whether for a coin or a medal.” — 
Judson, Bur. Diet, p. 176. 

1852. — “Tangga — a w'-edge or ingofc of the precious metals .... ingot, mass of gold 
or silver, tangga,” — Craufard, Malay Did., s, v. 

185*2, — “TAnk, Persian, a weight of about two ounces, .... tanka, Persian, gold, 
money, a certain coin ... . tanga, Persian, cash, gold or copper coin .... danak, d^nik, 
.da.uSLk, dawdnlk, Arabic, the sixth part of a dram or two carats, also a small silver coin; 
(Persian) dtlnk, the fourth part of a dam, (according bo some) the fourth part of a miskal; 
d&nak, a small grain, the fourth part of dram, a sixth of anything.” — Johnson, Fers.^Arah. 
Did. pp. 300, 388, 380, 554, 

1854. — - “ Taka, two pice, a copper coin equal to two pice ; in the plural it means also 
money in general.” — Ludhiana Diet, oj Paujabi, p. 203. 

1355 , __ “Tanka, in the forms tiaka and tanga (for. these are apparently identical in 
origin) ‘‘is in all the dialects laxly msed for money in geiieiul.’” -- Wilson, Glossary, s. -m 
Tide, Hohson-Jobsoa, s. v. tanga. 

1357 . — Tak;l, an aggregate of 1C "Sivarai pice ; also an aggregate of four pice, an ana ; 
also as in Gu jarat an aggregate of three pice. Money . * . . also used for a rupee, Sekdii 
pahohtakS .... tink (Skr. tanka) , a weight, according to some, of one tola or the 7'2ud 
part of pakku ser : according to others, of nine mase ; according to others of. four masS . . • . 
(poetry) a rupee or finy silver coin.” — MolesioortJi, Marathi Did. pp, 337, o38, 

1857, _ “Tlie tankha appears to be the coin represented by the modern rupee, and, 
perhaps, when at its proper standard, \vas of about the same value t * . . Hence the value of 
one tanka at tlio latter part of the iit'teentli century may be fixed at about two shvitings.” — 
Major, hidia in the loth Gent. Vol. III. p. 20. 

1858. — “Skr. tanka, tank, also Pers. tanka, gold, money, a particular species of 
coin.” — Thomas, note to p. 22 of liis ed. of Pfinse^'s Useful Tables. 

1330 ^ — ^‘Ttanga’h, a copper coin, money.” — Baoerty, Puhhto Diet. p. 294, 

1865. —.“The great unit of medieeval and modern times is the taka of not less than 
145 grains, of which six make the chha-mka or ckhatak, equal to 870 grains, or nearly two 
ounces; and 100 make the sataka or ser, the derivation being sat-taka or 100 takas . . . . 
Then 80 ratis or 145*832 was the weight of the tangka of copper.” ~ Cunningham quoted m 
Thomas, hiitial Coinage of Bengal, J. A, S» B., 1867, p. 6. 
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identity ot Ibn Batata’s Indian dinar and the siU^er tangah will be seen to 
be beyond question when this note Las been read tlu-ou-U.” - Yule, CuUwj, p. 439. 

2 g(j 0 “ Tangali always nieans with Ibn Batata a gold coin, Soiiiefciincs Ijo calls it a 

gold dinar.” — Yuk, Cathay, ccxi., viii. 

1809. — "'The dam in the Ain-t-Akbari, and consequently in most revonne accounts, is 
considered to be the fortieth part of a rupee ; but to the common peeple it is known as the 
Mftieth part of a — Beaines, Memoirs on thi Rices oj the Ah- lb. P., A ol. II. p. 81. 

1871 . _ “The most striking item disclosed by the details of the above table is the essen- 
tially indig’enous character of the divisional contents of the taiikah., and its analogous frac- 
tional subdivisions, both of which follow^ the ancient Indian quaternary scale of numeration in 
all Its integrity.” — Thomas, Pathm Kingsy p. 220. 

1871. — “ Moreover, it maybe seen distinctly that the Tankab. was tlio accepted and 
rocognized term in India, by the fact that the great Miihmud of Ghazni [c. 1000 A. D.], while 
continuing to make use of the ordinary mint designation of Dirham in the Kuiic legend of his 
new Lahore mint of ‘ Mahmfidpur,’ admits the corresponding word taka or tanka in the 
banskrit legend on the reverse.” — Thomas, Pathan kings, p. 40. 

1371. — ^ The tengi of Khvvarizm would appear to have been worth the fourth of a 
crown.” — Astley’s Voyages, VoL IV*. p. -IS4, in Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 49. 

1871 . “ In Telugu, tankam is ‘ a coin formerly current, now used only in account, 
equal to four silver faiiains. There was a gold tankam and a copper coin similarly named, 
both obsolete’ ..... The Russian, dengi.” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 49, 

1871. — ■ “ At the exchange of 2 s, per tankab, the jital would, therefore, correspond in 
value to farthings, or rather less, as the 2 s, is a very high rate of exchange for the old 
silver piece [of 1303-1315].” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. IGl. 

1872. — “Tanka, a spade, hoe, hatchet , , , . a weight (of silver) equal to four milslias 

or 24 raktikas .... a stamped coin .... tankapati, the master of the mint .... tanka- 
sala, a mint .... ^a-nkaka, a stamped coin especially of silver, silver money . . tankaka- 

pati, the master of the mint or superintendent of the silver coin .... tankaka-sahA a mint 
, , , , t^anga, another form of tanka, a spade, a hoe .... a weight of four mashas .... ” — 
Monier Williams, Sannh’it Diet. pp. 355, 356’. 

1872. — “ DMbaka, a weight of gold, a gold coin, part of a dinfira .... dliAnaka, a 
copper coin worth about two ponce.” — Monier William\s, Sanslmt Diet. p. 453 f. 

1873. — ** One tangah (of Akbar; == 2 dams; now-a-days one tangah = 2 piiis.” — 
Blochmann, Ain-i-Ahhari, p. 37, 

1873. — ^ “ A t^-nk is valued at 4 mashas, hut it must have weighed a little more.” — 
Blochmann, Amm-Akhart, p. 16. 

1874. — *‘TAngkSi, a coin,” — Haswell, Peguan Language, p. 07. 

(?. 1876. — The normal weight of the panil, taking the reti seed at from 1*75 to 1*8 
grains, was from 140 to 144 grains. Afterwards when coin was stamped the paafi was called 
the copper tangkS), or stamped piece, a name which’ still survives in the modern takkS., the 
double paisa.” — Ommingham, Arch Survey, Vol. X. p. 78. 

1878. — ‘‘Tangah, a money of account used in Turkistan consisting of 25 small copper 
cash (of Chinese make with square holes through them) .... the value of the tangah varies 
consiuntly in the bazars according to the number of tangah that may he given for a kurs (a 
Uhineso silver ingot weighing about 2 lbs. aud worth about Rs, 170) , . , . ” — Shaw, Eastern 
Turkestan in J. A. S, B, for 1878, p, 69 f. 
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1878, - — 1 lio Aniir of Kaslig'liar has lately supplied the lack of small silver coinage, bv 

issuing' silver coins v/ortli a tangah. eacli, and called ak-tangah. (white taiigahs) after the 
model of Bokhara and Uhckand coins so called. They are curi'ent at a small promiuni .... 
consequently a lyhosan tangah. is worth nearly tsvice as much as a Yarkand or Klashghar one/’ — • 
tShaWj Easttrn Turkestan, p. 70. 

1880. — dhie rupee (dengga, literally a circular piece of metal, stamped, whether a coin 
or medal) is in universal use and the names given to fractions of a rupee are derived from the 
measures of ^veight,” — ■ Spearman, JB. B. Gazetteer, V"oh I. p. 407. 

1881, — “‘Tanghtl, a rupee as a coin.” — Cmhing, Shan Diet, p. 226. 

188*2, — ^‘This system (of assessment) was known under several names , , . , takbandi. 
tokiibaudi .... tok, properly thok, is an rui-Sanskrit Marathi word meaning lump or mass; 
taka, is doubtful ; it is said to be Hindustani and to mean both a coin and a measnre of land 
(12 J biglnl’s). In this case takbandi, pi'operly takabandi, would imply that the land had been 
measured. If so it has no place in this set of terms and must have been confused with or 
juiswritten. for tokabaudi or thokilbandu” — Caniphell, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII., Tltana^ 
p. 550. 

1882. — ‘‘ The rupee is kyat, sometimes also called dingga, that is, a circular piece of 
metal, whether a coin or a modal.” — Scott, the Burman, Yol. II, p. 300. 

1884, — ‘^Td-nk, Hindi [Pkr. takko, Skr. a weight of four mdshas , , . . a 

share .... Td'ag, LlindL [Skr. tanga’ia], a fourth part, a quarter (in the language of 
brokers).” — Platts, Hindustani Diet, p. 355, i 

1884, — ^*Takd, Hindi [Pkr. takkad ; Skr. t^fikdh], a copper coin equal to two pice ; two 
pie; (local) a rupee ; money .... ^ksfil, Hiudi [Skr, tahka-srila], a mint, assay oflolce . . , , 
tidnk, a weight equal to four mask as, .... a spade, boe . . . .a weight of silver put for 
a coin .... a mint master; tafik-srihi, a mint.” — Platts, Hmdustani Diet, p. 357. 

1 S 34 . — Ddng ( =■- Skr, dhanaka), a small denomination of money, a sixth part of a 
dinar, a weight, tlie fourth part of a drachm, a sixth part of anything . , , , ddnaq, the 
arabicized form of dang.” Platts, Hindustani Diet. p. 503. 

1834. — Ddnaq, ddniq, danaq, pi. dawdniq, sixth (or fourth) part of a drachm.” — 
Steingass, Aral>le Vied. p. 351. 

1886 . Tanga, Mahratta tdnk, Turki tanga. A denomination which has been in use 

over a vast extent of territory and has varied greatly in application. It is now chiefly used in 
Turkestan, where it is applied to a silver coin worth about dP — Yule, Hobson- Jobson, s. r. 

1886. “ Tlic Goa tanga was worth (in 1760-60) 60 reis, that of Ormus 62 34>/43 to 

69 33/43 reis.” — rule, Hobson-Mson, s, v, 

1886. Tanga .... the obvious derivation is the Skr. tanka, * a weight (of silver) 

equal* to 4 nirislia^s .... a stamped coin — Yule, Hobson-Johson, s, v. 

1886. “ Tanka or tanga seems to have continued to be the popular name of the chief 

silver coin of the Dellii sovereigns during the 13th and 14th centuries, a coin which was 
substantially the same as the rupee of later days. And in fact this application of the word in 
the form tak^ is usual in Bengal down to our own time.” — Yule, Hobson-Johson, s. v. tanga, 

1886. — ‘*The salary of Ibu Batuta, when Judge of Delhi, about 1340, was 1,000 silver 
tankas, or dinars as be calls them (practically 1,000 rupees) a month, which was in addition to 
the assignment of villages bringing in 5,000 tankas a year. And yet he got into debt in a 
very few years to the tune of 55,000 tankas, say £5,500 ! ” — Yule, Hohsm-Johson, Suj.iplt, 

Pardao* 


sc I think that this U extremely unlikely. 
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2 ggg <« Xbe jital of the Delhi coinage of Ala-ud-diii was according to Mr, B. Thomas s 

calculations 1/64 of the silver tanga, the coin called in later days rupee. It was, therefore, 
just the equivalent of our modern pice.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. jeetul. 

1838 , “Rupee, tangha-ngiinkap, rupi.” — Cushing, Snan Handoooh, p. 218. 

]_392, Money, tunka • . » « rupee, tunka.” — Mcccuahb) Hcihct or Baungshe Dialect 
of the Chins, 

1892. — Here we have a primitive people [in Sierra Leone] with a weight system ' o£ 
their own, based on the Damba and Taku [these, were beans] . ... . I learn from another 
source that (5 Takus = 1 aokie (20 ackies 1 ounce) — Ilidgewciy, Origin of Coinage^ 

p. 186.®^ 

1892. — “The Patans introduced a gold and silver coinage o£ singular purity and equal 
weight in either metal (about 174 grains) with often identical inscriptions, called the Tankah, 
which the Moguls afterwards converted into the gold mohr and silver rupee.” — Lane-Fook, 
Coins and Medals^ p, 18t>, 

1392 , __ The d(im (paisa, fnlus, tankah) about 320 grs Tankab large (double 

coin) 040 grs Tankah small (dam), 320 grs Ttoki, fifth of dam, 63 grs.” - 

Xune-Poo/e, Coins of the Moghtds, xciv, 

1892. — “The fact that the Chin word for ‘rupee,’ tank^, is derived, like the Lushai, 
direct from the Hindustani and not through Burmese, points to the inference that, when first 
introduced to this coin, these Chins were probably living west of their present habitat ; t, e., in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where the Lushais still reside.” — Houghton., Chin Language, in 
Indian Antiguary, Vol. XXII. p. 127. 

1893. — “The Bokharan unit of money is the tenga, equal to 20 kopeks in Russian, or 
about 3 d, in English, money.” — Beach, Geograjliy of the Turhestan Country in J. U> S, J. of 
India, Vol, XXII. p. 258. 

1893. — “It will be at once evident that a great deal of this descriptive account exactly 
corresponds with the Burma of our time . . , , use of the denga (still the Burmese word for 
coined money), do being the Burmese sign of the plural.” — Barker, Burma Relatmu with 
China, p. IS.^s 

1893, — “Dingas, a circular piece of metal stamped, whether for a coin or medal dingaS- . 
chSii, weight in silver.” — Stevenson, Bur. Diet. p. 578. 

1893. — “ We are told that the’ coins used were called denga, which is still the Burmese 
for ‘ money.’” — Barker in China Beview, 1893, p. 42. 

1893. — “Tunkam (tanka, San. ; tankah, Hind.). From (tank, San., to bind). Instru- 
ment, So a stamped coin or weight. — (a) Chief silver coin of the Delhi sovereign, substantially 
the same as the rupee of the later days. 4 dubs = 1 silver fanam j 4 silver fanams = 1 silver 
tunkam. There was also a gold tunkam coin and a copper, (b) Epithet applied to the 
finest gold or that of 10-| touch, (c) Goldsmith’s weight. 16 dubs = 1 tunkam : I;]- tnnkams == 

1 cutcha seer (niray). Approximate actual value, 1 tunkam = 7 oz. 4 dwts. Here a tunkam 
is the weight of the value in copper of a gold tunkam.” — ^ Madras Manual of Administration, 
Vol. III. p. 933 : see also Vol. I p. 609 : Vol 11. p. 512. 


S’ I merely quote this to slievv a possible spread of the Mm audiaZid to "West Africa. The acJcie would appear 
to be the well known Turkish weight ackchch. Professor Itidgeway quotes Pinkcrion's Voyages, Vol, XVI. p. S74, to, 
shew that the (iixwtcc and facoe were bean weig/hts of 2 grs. and, uncertainly of 4 grs. respectively. 

Alluding to the quotation under c. 832, above. The suffix is, however, more Hkely the honorific fb. The two 
wo'ds in that text t^ngk'‘at^o emd isuhPanPo being respectively the Burmese royal money, and silddr^tto 

royal gift, 
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I will now pass on to tlio "Word tiokal, wdiicii lias long puzzled pliiloIogLstSj belonging 
apparently to no known Oriental language and certainly not to any European language. Tlie 
iiamerous quotations whicli follow, however, I thiiik establish the fact that tiekal is the 
Indian taka = tanka, through the Talaing or Peguan t^ke kid, klco).^^ 

“ Tickal ” means primarily merely a certain fixed weight, and secondarily a coin (not in 
Burma liowever) of that weight. The difficulty, as already said, in identifying it -with 
taka lies in the final 1, which is constant from its first appearance in 1554 to the present day. 
But in order to shew how it got there in a legitimate manner, I will give a series of 
quotations relating to two quite separate words, sitke and y6ngd6, which go to prove 
that Europeans have in other instances attempted the pronunciation of the to tlieni clifficnli 
accentuated open vowels, like the final e of tlcb by the addition of a superfiuous 

The pronunciation, as the quotations given below wdll she'w, of tickal has always been 
two-fold, according as the accent has been placed on the first or last syllable. At present 
in Burma it is usual to pronounce it like tickle, and in Siam like tacawl.*^^ 

(To he continued,) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY SIE J. M. CAMPBELL, K.O.I.E., I.C.S. 

(CoiiHnued fi'om jp. 133.^ 

B. — CLASSES OF SPIRITS. 

The mighty army of Hindu spirits is mainly recruited from the human souls whose 
life on earth has been blighted or maimed. Still-born children, unmarried men and wmmen, 
women who have died iu pregnancy monthly sickness or child-bed, and people \y1io have been 
murdered drowned or slain by some other form of violent death, are supposed to become 
spirits.22 


s& I o-ivo it as a hint of some importance to investigators into Far Eastern Indo-European terms, that tic 
Taking is^lie language to se<arcli for their origin. In the days of all the old travellers Pegu was the great city tliey 
weut to see and trade in, and it was in Talaing and not Burmese hands until 17G0 A. D. In fact they can, and do, 
all tell us a good deal of the Takings (t. e., the Peguaus) and very little about the Burmans, then an almost 

my thioal race inhabiting the far interior. , „ , A n i. . . 

■ Other words which I have come across, to wdiich I has been suffixed to final open vowels by Europeans where 
none exists in the vernuculars, are crndil and graded. The Portuguese wrote candil and candid for the weight 
caurlv (khandt). Yule, Hohsondchson, s. v, candy, quotes C4arck, f. 55, 15ti3, and Liuschoteu, p. GO, kO-r in 
support. Mad. Man. Aim. Vol. III. p. 122, says the same thing, probably following A ule. For j/a julal (gnu^a;, 

SCO Beames’ Ed. of Elliot’s Glossary, Vol. 11. p. 315. 

But A. Hamilton, Travels, 1727, Vol. II., App , pp. 8 and 9, spells tecul, and Stevens,^ ale UK I. 
Trade, 1775, p- 187, spells teMl for Siamese money; while Phayre, hit, Nim. Or. Yol. Ill, p. oh, uses .g' ^ 

^22 KonkL^unbis divide theiiaspirits into two classes ~pharcJv1 Midi or ho^«e nmmly and 

bdherckJ hhdt or outside spirits, mainly hostile. So Sir Thomas Browne (A. D. 16G0, JeUyic J/Gha p, o/) clraw. a 
distiuotion between the Lnclering souls of men and the unquiet walks of devils. The Poona Luubis hdieve thar, 
the r,. hosts of the murdered and the ill-used, and of .all who hanker after house, wife or J' andei and 

unfil^ndlv to the living (Trans. By. Lit. Soo. Vol. III. p. 219). The Bi^ftpur Lanmnis 

creditors, and women who have left young children behind them, come backhand f lo 1 ^ ^ 
Vol YXIII p 208). The Kflbligers or fishermen of Biiapur greatly feai the g lo, « ■ Yyttt 

ehild-bed of women who have left babies, of unmarried girls, of unmarried men, and of misers (op. ci . Vol. . . III. 

I,,,,. 

»dd», untimely or violent death haants the place where his body 

619). The early Christians believed that magiomns oonld «*" " f 

spirits wore those who died a violent death, most of all those who were Wed before hath (omah s C/m.ua.. 
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In the Bombay Presidency, the Konkiin is the place which most abounds in spirits, and 
where spirit-worship, as well as the popular belief in the power of spirits to do evil, is 
•strongest. So mach is this the case that an account of Konkan spirits includes details of 
almost all the spirits that are worshipped in the Presidency. Konkan spirits may be grouped 
under hve classes — spirits of the fire, air, earth, water and under-world. 

Fire Spirits. — Agni or Fire-spirits were familiar in early India. The Mahdhhdratd tells 
liow out of the fire-sacrifice a spirit stepped and gave Dakratha the holy food which his 
wives ate and gave birth to Rama and his brothers. In the Konkan, fire-spirits, except Vija 
or Lightning, are mainly represented by Igya V^tal, Fiery Vetfil. Agya is a higher form of the 
ordinary village Yetal, Where he is found he is L^eated as the minister, hdrhhdri of the 
Monkey-God Haimman. He is lodged in Hannman’s shrine in a rough red stone, somewhat 
lower than the image of Hanumaii. Agya dresses in green, rides a green horse, loves a green 
sward. His henchman is Mhaisasur, the buffaloe-spirit, and under the henchman is a largo 
escort. The host marches at night, each spirit in the host carrying a torch. All can see the 
torch light : the initiated alone, the priestess and the medium, see the forms of the god and his 
attendants. This spiritnal insight is not gained without weeks of laborious rites performed 
before a human corpse hung head down from a branch, If the rites please Agya he enters the corp.se 
and speaks. Agya’s great day comes when a no-mooii falls on a Tuesday. In Bombay, Agya’vS 
host known shrine is at the top of the Sidl Rasta or Ladder Road up the south-east face of 
Malabar Hill, close to the Ladies’ Gymkbana. Gaftga Bai, the priestess into whom the spirit of 
Agya at times comes, says that the loss of the green glade, now the Gymkhana, so wounded 
Agya that he now rarely possesses hex’. 

Air Spirits. — The sameness bet^veen airs and spirits, the strength, formlessness, and 
caprice of the wind, its angry bowlings, its kindly rustlings have led mankind to agree that 
^;he breeze is a spirit, and that a spirit rides in the storm and dances in the whirlwixid. The 
fifteenth century Swiss mystic Paracelsus said the antuinii air is not so full of Hies as it is of 
spirLts.23 In the Konkan, breath or bi’eeze {wdra) is almost as common a name for a gbost as 

that which has been, or as that which has gone forth. So in cases of possession the 
patient or the medium is the jhddd or tree whose branches the spirit sways, and of whom, when 
he tosses the patient, the people say hhelfd, ‘ he plays.’ So his breath is one of the spirits that 
lives in a man. God breathed into Adam the bi’eath of life. The Australian word for soul and 
far breath is the same — wang.^^ The German Goddess Perchta or Bertha breathed on a girl 
and struck her dumb.25 The N'orwegians had an illness called alvgudt elf'breath.2« At the 
tomb of the modern idiot saint, ’Ali-al-Baqii, people catch the air in their hands and thrust 
it into their bosoms and pockets. 

Under spirits of the air comes thQ astral or star ^spirit, perhaps as old as Chaldean star- 
worship (B. C. 4000*2000). These astral spirits were supposed to be of the same substance 
as the stars. They were mortal, retui'ning to their essence after 300 to 1,000 years. Each 
man and each planet had a star-spirit. Other star-spirits were unattached, roaming as they 
pleased. These were the sweet or the angry influences, which the stars sent to earth, as they 


J iftes, pp. 1383, 1384). The Polynesians aud Ked Indians believed in a soul, ap airy substance in human o?- 
auimiil form that rose from the body of the dying. The soul passed west beyond the sea or hovered over the tomb 
or sank into the nuder- world (Eevlfie’s Lea Religion? des Peuples Non-Oivilist^e, Yol, 11. p. 92j. In England, 
nnbaptised children were believed to beopme ghosts. The noise made in their south flight by the bean getse 
(i. sei/ctiMw) known a,a Gabriel’s Hounds, is supposed to bo the calling ot tfie spirits of unbaptisod children (Henderson’s 
Polk^Lore, p. 131). The souls qf tribesiueu are friendly, the souls of hostile tribes unfriendly, and among tribesmen 
the souls of the unbnried and of the bad are ho.stile (Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 196). 

Anatomy of Melancholy 121. 

Seville’s Les Religions des Feuples Non-CivUisds, Vol. III. p. 157. 

K Grimm’s leaf onii: iri/i7i.ok'5ri,', Tol. I. p. 278. 2® Qp, dt. Vol. 11. p. 461. 

Pool’s Arabic Society iu Middle Ages, p. 69. 
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were annoyed or as they were pleased.^s Another class of air-spirits was invented by tlie 
philosophers, who, in their fear of materialism, placed all secret powers of Nature, both outside 
of and in man, under the influence of souls or spirits. In the case of morality what was good 
was angelic, what was blameable Satanic, according to the saying of the Prophet From 
goodness arises an angel, from badness a deviL”2» 

The following examples shew how widespread in area and in time is the belief that all 
spirits are air-spirits, and that a spirit lives in the breeze and rides in the storm. In Chaldea 
(B. C. 2000), the burning south-west wind blowing from the deserts of Arabia causes ruin, 
bo the Sout-west wind is, or is the bearer of, a fiend, and an image is set at the door or 
window to house the fiend.^o Among Hindus is a sect of wind worshippers, Pavana Bhaktas, 
who believe that the substance of God is air, and that the intellectual soul also is air.^i 
the Hebrews ; in the Old Testament, Job (Chap, xxxii. v. 8) says: — ‘‘There is a spirit in man 
and the inspiration or breath of the Almighty giveth him understanding.’' In the New 
Testament (St. John, Chap. iii. v. 8), Christ says: — “ The spirit or wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Thou canst not tell whence it comes or whither it goes. So is every one that is born 
of the spirit or wind.” Coleridge (1800) says “ All forms of animated nature are but organic 
harps, diversely framed, that tremble into thought as o’er them sweeps plastic and vast, one 
intellectual breeze at once the soul of each and God of all.”33 Wordsworth lays stress on the 
still diviner quality in wind, namely, that it gives life to the dead Dry holly -leaves in 
myriads jump and spring as if, with pipes and music rare, some Robin Goodfellow were there 
and all those leaves in festive glee were dancing to the minstrelsy.”^^ So the holiness of the 
Bull Roarer or wind-maker is widespread, and all winnowing and other fans are guardians 
because they are wind-makers.^^ The Greek sacrificed to Boreas, the North-wind, and beat the 
Persian.^® The Chinese boatmen talk to Zeng, the Wind-spirit .3® In Cornwall, the moaning 
wind-spirit is a certain Treg-eagle, who sold himself to the devil.^^ “ The air,” says Burton. 
(1050), adopting the saying of Paracelsus (1450), “is not so full of flies in summer as it is at 
all times of invisible devils. They counterfeit suns and moons, and sit on ships’ masts. 
They cause whirlwinds and tempestuous storms.”^® The commonness of seeing visions and 
apparitions in the air shews how widespread is the belief that the air is the great spirit-home. 
In Germany, girls see white maidens, and tho history, even of Western Europe, is full o? 
visions of armies fighting in the sky.®® Some authorities praise air-spirits for their goodwill 
to men. According to the poet Pope the gnomes or earth-spirits enjoy mischief, but the sylphs 
or ait-spirits are the best conditioned creatures possible.'^® These good air-spirits are the 
guardian breezes. The spirit of the storm has the features of the earlier guardian. Odin, the 
Nor.se wind-god, sweeps the sky with a following of souls. The gusts before a storm are the 
souls of women bunted by Odin.*^^ The Indian Maruts or storm-gods, the Skandinaviaii Ogres 
or Cloud-ships, Odin’s wild huntsmen and crew are all wind-worshippings.^® In Russia, the 
wind-demon is attended by the souls of unbaptised children,*® In Rhenish Westphalia, when 
the wind thi’ows a door open or whistles through the house, they say : — “ There goes the old one 
of last year.” ** The Fins during the Middle Ages sold winds in knots. If you untied the knot 


Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft^ pp. 495, 609. 

29 Introduction to Vol. I, p. civ. Coleridge [Note to Ancient Mariner) classes all 'spirits as air-Bpirits. 

Ho tirraugos them under the three heads of angels, humau souls, and a third class found in all ohmatcB and 
elements. 

w Lenormaat’s Chaldean Magic, p. ,*)2. Balisidn, Vol. II. p. 243. 

IMes composed at Cleveden. **'’ Quoted in John’s Forest Trees, Vol. II. p. dO. 

M Compare Lang’s Custom and Myth, p. 3(5. Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 38. 

ac Folldore Record, Vol. IV. p. 90. ” Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 42. 

Quoted in Conway’s Demonology and DevlhLore, Vol. II. p. 2i0. 

Orimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol, III. pp. 913, 950 and 933-64 ; also R. Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 611. 
*0 Introduction to the Rape of the Lock ; Skeat’e FUrs the Ploughman, p. 110. 

*' Bassetfs S.a Legmd.. p. 40. “ Clodd's Myths «d Dream., p. 


** Bftssett’fl Bea Legends, p. 40, 


** Grimm’s Teuionic Mythology, Vol. HI. p. 1000. 
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th.d spirit was looseiied.^^ In Gigha in Argylesliire in West Scotland, if a wind was wished, a 
sacred well was cleared of stones, and the -water was thrown in the direction from which the 
wind was wished. Some words were said and the stones filled in. If the ^vell had been left 
OT)en there would have been a storm.^« The question, whether the Almight}^ or any guardiau 
can be made responsible for the weather, has always been a subject for dispute. The half-, 
-gnostic Cliristiaii sect of Priscilliauists (Spain, A. D. 350) ascribed^storms to the devil, tbuuder 
to his roaring, and rain to his sweat. The Manicheaus (A. D. 300), many of Avhose opinions 
Priscilliaiius adopted, said thunderstorms were the rage of a chained devil.‘^7 Wlien a tliiinder- 
storin came the classic Greeks offered a black lamp, as storms were reckoned among the gods of 
the lower world.‘^® In Germany, Wustan’s furious host was the storm-wdiid.^^ According to 
tiie Celts storms were stirred by the fays or fates, and according to the Swedes by the wood- 
wife Skegora.^Q the black cloud- home of the Goddess of ruin, is the Hindu name for 

the blue-black almost violet cloud mass that hides the heavens before or after a thuuderstorni. 

More than the life of the breeze or the rage of the storm tlie strange and fantastic 
liiovements of the whirl-wind have carried conviction that the mighty shape is the fonn of a 
iiend. In old German, the whirlwind was known hs wind's brant, the wind’s bride. According 
to the ShiY and the Pole an evil spirit dancing stirs the dust into a whirlwind.^i In 
Prance, the belief prevails that whirlwinds are caused by witches and wizards -vyho travel in 
xheni. In the department of Orne the clergy cause storms and sweep on in the wind gusts. A 
man shot at a hailstorm and lamed a priest.®^ In Germany, the devil is believed to be seated 
at the centre of every whirlwind.^^ When At^abs see Zobsale, the Pillar of Dust, sweep across 
the desert, they call:-— Iron, Iron, thou unlucky,” thus scaring the dust pillar, wdio stands in 
awe even of the name of iroii.^^ In India, in ordinary talk, a dust storm is a satan or devil. 

The breeze is a guardian. If unchecked it would flow so as to favour its worshippers. A 
calm is evil. A calm is the guat'dian overpowered and quenched by an nufriendly spirit. In 
the west of Scotland (1885), when the wind is unfavourable, sailors whistle or kill a pig and 
point its head in the direction of the wished*for wiud.^® The Italian traveller Nicolo Conti 
(1420-24) commanded a ship in the Indian seas. They were becalmed seven days ; on the, 
eighth, the sailors who w^ere Arabs brought a table to the mast, performed rites and danced 
round the table and called on Matliia, their God. One of them became possessed with a demon 
and began to sing and run about the ship as if mad. He came to the table, ate some live coal, 
ami called for a cock and sucked its blood. He asked the sailors what they wanted. - The 
sailors said : — “W e want a wind.” He toldthem the wind would come and warned them to take 
care. He fell half dead on the deck. When he came to his senses he had forgotten all he had 
done and said. The wind sprang up and they got to port.^o Not every calnv is devil caused. 
Bleep is the air- walking Willie Wiukie, Death’s twin-brother, the ghostly and guardian power 
that calms the stormiest. 

In the Konkan, the chief air-spirits are (1) the SiUkuvaris or Seven Maidens, and their 
inalo companion Govalu Dkhi or Pather Cow'herd, (2) Vija or lightning, and (3) Epidemics. 


Oj). cii. Vol. II. 13. 6 to. ic Guthrie’s Old Scottish C'usfomA', p. 100. 

Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. p. 1000. « Eber’s Egyidim Trincess, Vol. II. p. 220. 

*0 Grinirn’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 632. M Ojp, cif. Vol. II p. 632, 

Grimm’s Teutonic Mythologii, Vol, II. p. 632. 

52 Conway’s Demonology and Dstnl Lore, Vol. I. p. 103, These doing’s of priests helongtotbem in their character 
of wizards, that is, of people endowed with a spirit specially powerful both for good and for evil. 

5”' Op. cit. Vol. I. p.lO0. w Lane VooIq’h Aralian Society in the Middle Ages,]>. 37. 

65 MS. note, 26th August 1885. 

5^ Major, Indto- in t/ifl Centwriy, Vol. III. p. 33. The sense, seems to be — God’s wind is stopped by 

,tho devil 8 wind. The men dance till excited. The spirit of the hostile wind enters one of them, drinks the blood, is 
content and lets God’s, wind blo-w. 
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(1) SSjtkuvEris. The Satkuvaris are the ghosts of seven sisters, oi’ at least of st^ven 
maidens, who died unmarried. They are supposed to cause skiii-diseases like mdtd or smali- 
pos, govar or measles, and hanjS or chicken-pox, and they are always accompanied by a male 
companion called gouald or cowherd, probably the ghost of an uiiuiarried cow-boy. These 
eight spirits live in the air, anddn the evening and> at noon haunt caves, valleys, ponds, rivers 
and gardens. In the evening or at noon, when they make their rounds, a rattling or 
ruuibling is heard in the air from the wheels of their chariot. At such a time if any woman 
comes in their way, or draws their attention by pointing a finger at them, or by staring at 
them in themir, they come down, take hold of her, enter her body, and make her their o.bode. 
They will then trouble her in various ways- by cansing melanchol}’ or low spirits, paleness or 
discolouration of the body, and loss of appetite, until a bliagat or medium' finds the secret and 
appeases them with an annual tribute of cocoanuts or fowls,* or both. One of the most usual 
forms of injury done by the Seven Maidens is to make the offending woman barren. That ilit? 
Seven Maidens are one of the causes of women’s barrenness is a belief that is shared by many 
native physicians along with the Kiinbis and Mariithiis of the KonkAu. The head or queen of 
the Seven Sisters is Sitalad^vi,^'^ the cold goddess, who is supposed both to cause and to cure 
small-pox. At Kelv6, in the Thunu district, a large image of iSitalaclevi is famous for its power 
of curing small-pox, baiTenneas, and other spirit* diseases. Every year on the fall-moon of 
Yaisukh (April-May) a big festival is held in honour of 'Sitaiadevi at K’clv^, when hundreds- 
come to fulfil vows or to pay their respects to the' goddess. The persons who make vows to 
BitalAdSvi are' generally women, and they often make very strange vows. In some cases the 
woman who has made the vow comes with sandals or slioes' on her head and stands in front of 
the temple ; in' other cases a boy or girl sufferiug'from small-pox is made to lie across the 
threshold of the temple and the people are allowed to pass over the body. Again, the mother 
causes her hands and feet to be fastened with iron chains, anddhen moves round the temple of 
SitaladSvi, or she makes the boy or girl, who has been cured, mote round the temple. 

(2) Vija- or Iiightning^s is the spirit af the infant sister of the god Erishna, who was 
killed by Kaiisa, king of Mathura. The spirit of lightning' is so much afraid of the leaves of 
fihe apta^^ and shami^^ trees,’ that when Konknii'Kunbis and Kolis go out in the rainy season, 
fhey generally take aptiv leaves* with them.^i 

(3) Epidemic Spirits®^' include the spirit or goddess of' cholera^ locally called 
JarSmari, Mahamari, or Wakha. In the Eoliiba and Ratnagiri' districts, and to some extent in 
Thana, cholera is annually worshipped. When cholera appears in a Koiikan village, the people 
explain her arrival by some defect in their annual offerings to the goddess. To propitiate her 
the^ villagers assemble and call a hhagat or medium* in whose body the goddess of cholera ■ 
appears. They ask the medium what steps sliould be taken to please Janmari. The medium 
tells them to make the goddess offerings' of fruit, rice and goats, and to escort her with music 


At Nasik, at about twenty feet from' the temple of Ganpati, is a -small broken image of bltalfidevt. "Wlien a 
ebild kas small-pox its motlier pours water over this image for fourteen days, and on the fifteenth brings the ehiid 
to the temple, weighs it against molasses or sweetmeats and distributes them among the people. The image was 
broken about ninety years agu by one RAmbhat GhArpure. His only son was sick with small-pox, and though he 
did all in his power to pleasQ the goddess, his son died.- Enraged - with his loss RambhiU went to the goddess 
and broke off her hands and-feet. Though maimed, the people still trust this SltalAdevJ, and during small-pox 
epidemics so much winter is poured over her that it flows in ‘a stream down the stone steps to the river {Bombay 

Gazetteer, Tol. X'Vl.). ^ , r 

6* The Romans believed lightningto. be a spirit. They buried what was struck by lightning and surrounded the 

spot ■with a wall (Gibbon’s Bedine and Fall, Vol. I. p. 412). 

Bauhiniaiomentosa. ^ Mimosa mna. , . 

The worship of the apta and shctwi trees has probably its origin in the belief in the electric influence of then: 

"""^^''bompare the common belief in Europe in aSrial devils who, if displeased, sent plagues, and if pleased did, 
good (Bur toais A,hatomy of Melancholy, pp. 120, 121). 
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to the nearest village. For this purpose they filha large hat bamboo basket with cooked rice. 
Over the rice they s”catter red powder (gnUl). and on the powder set lemons and pins. They 
brino- a goat, put garlands of dowers round its neck, daub its head with red powder, and.taldng 
it to'^the'" shrine o£° the goddess cut its throat and Jet the blood fall upon her. They then tak^ 
the head aiid lay it in the bamboo basket. The medium or some other man holds the basket in 
his bands and goes to the nearest village followed by the villagers with music. On reaching 
the village boundary the party hand .the basket to the fdtil or other member of the next village 
and return home. The receiver of the basket assembles his villagers and buries the head of the 
goat on the village boundary. The people sacrihce a goat, and carry its head in the basket tc 
the boundary of village number three. At the border the head is buried by the people of village 
number three, and a fresh goat is sacrificed. Tliis is repeated till the basket is .carried through 
some ten villages, when it is believed the epidenaic disappears.* 

In the Dekhan, especially atNasilv, a few days after the outbreak of an , epidemic of .cholera 
the rich and well-to-do engage B.riihmans to .recite the Saptasatt, or Seven Hundred texts, whose 
sound scares evil spirits. BrMimans are also engaged to recite the mmtrds, nr hymns of the nine 
planets. The Sun’s mantra is repeated 7,000 times, tlm xMoon’s 1 1,000 times,, Mai's’ 10,000 
times, Mercury’s 4,000 times, Jupiter’s 19,000 times, Tenus’ 16,000 times, Saturn’s 23,000 
times, RiUiu’s 18,000 times, and Ketu’s 17,000 times. To complete the readings requires 
ten to twmlve days, the aggregate is called 'Satachandi, the hundred repetitions of the 
Seven Hundred texts of the goddess Cbandi. For these .ceremonies the services of 
1.000 Brahmans are required. When the necessary number of Brahmaps is completed, 
they begin ,to perform the sacrifice in honour of Kah. A hole is dug according to 
■directions laid down in the id&tras, and sacred fire is kindled in it. For the sacrifice are 
.required clarified butter, cooked rice, sesamum .seeds, husked rice,, as well as samidhds, or 
pieces o^ p alas, pipal,^^ vad,^^ shami,^^ umbar,^^ agkdda,^^ darhlia sacred grass, , and durva 
bent grass. The Brahmans at the time of throwing offerings into the fire repeat sacred verses 
in a musical tone. After this, offerings of sweetmeats and of cooked rice are made to the 
goddess Kali. The offering of cooked rice is called hali, aiid for this a very large quantity 
of rice is cooked. A bulloek-oart is brought, and the cooked rice or ball is placed .in it, Five 
long flambeaux are fixed in the cooked rice, one at each corner of the cart and the fifth in the 
middle; hunku red powder, and scented powder^ are scattered over the rice. A p.lantain 
stem is tied at each corner, and a sheep is fastened to one of the plantain stems. Smoking 
udhattis, or incense sticks, are also fixed in the ric.e. The cart ,is d.rawn by four bullocks. In front 
of the cart walk musicians playing on pipes and dimms, and behind men, women and children, 
cheering and making a noise,, escort the cart to a fixed spot, generally on the village or town 
boundary. In front of the cart, close behind the musicians, walks a weman .of ,th,e Mang caste, 
who has been bathed in hot water and dressed in a green I’obe and blue bodice ; her forehead 
is daubed with red powder, and her lap is filled with a cocoanut, a comb, a /cim/cn-box, five 
]) 0 telnats, five plantains, five pieces of turmeric root, and rice. Her face is veiled by ih^ loose 
end of her robe, As She walks,, her castemeu wave lemons round her face, cut them into pieces, 
and throw the pieces away. At the appointed spot on the village border, generally where four 
roads meet, the cart is unloaded. The drivers and some others remain on this spot during the 
rest of that day and of the following night, and on the next .day they go home after bathing 
in a river. When they reach their houses they 'syash their hands and feet. At NAsik the 
car of Kali is driven to a place about two miles from the shrine qf Bhadrakali, Mhars or 
cMangs carry off the cartful of rice and the sheep for their own use. In som.e tempje a great 
dinner of 100 to 1,000 Brahman guests completes the ..ceremony, the angry spirit or spirits of 
the Mother are housed aud by housing are appeased, and the scourge is still. 

Bulcaf rondo fta. ff* Ficus religiosa. Ficus Jndiccb. 

-MifiiciaT, - ■ :(5T Ficiis Achyvantlies aspcfa. 
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Piagu0. — Hindis and Mnsalman^ seem agreed that the Plague <epidemi'C in Bomhaj in 
1896-97 was th© work of hostil© air-spirits. They appeared toa Musalman woman, whose eyes 
had been cleansed by a recent pilgrimage to Mecca, as four tall gaunt female forms with bloody 
fangs, and deshless sinewy limbs sheeted im white. To scare or to trap these and other disease- 
spirits the Musalmans Imng in their streets kite-like papers covered with holy words. The 
Hindus seemed to have no special service for the Plague Mother as they have for the Small- 
pox and the Oholora mothers. They thought, or«ome of them thought, the destruction was 
due to the anger of offended 'Siva and other guardians. They prayed their guardians to 
■relent and v/ithdraw. the messengers of punishment. Tlic geneml belief that the plague 
was sent by the guardian 'Siva because of an insult to one of his Ivkgs or homes. This ling had 
ifoeenin a shrinein the Dongn, or east quarter of the city, on land sold by a Taishnava to a 
Miisalmfm. The Vaishna-va declined to take care of the ling and the Miisalraan let it lie 
•dishonoured in the street. 'Siva’s wife, Chandrij sent dreams to two Brahmans, telling them 
that the plague had come because of this dishonour to the ling, and ordering them to have the 
Jim} cared for and set in some shrine, A meeting was called and the Hhg was laid in a 
palanquin and carried to the shrine of Agya Vod^al, at tlio top of the Sirl Road up Malabar Hill, 
Speeclies were made and prayers offered, promisiaig a temple if the plague ceased.. Unluckily 
a rascal ascetic, Bhiiryfi Biiwa, who has -since been hanged for mnrdenlng a woman, hoping to 
secure a large reward for replacing it, stole the ling. The violence of the plague redoubled. 

In the Konkiin, the continuance for several years of some peculiar sickness, of drought, or 
of failure of crops is, like the prevalence of cholera, ^ittrLbuted to the agency of epidemic 
Spirits, A few years ago in Dugad, a village near Bliindwi in the Thana District, after several 
years of sickness and poor crops, the villagers concluded that the sickness and failure of crops 
were due to epidemic spirits. To expel, or to propitiate, these spirits, the villagei’s collected 
about Rs. 100, and, after consulting. a Brahman astrologer, fixed a day for the cei^mony. With 
the Rs. lOO ten sheep, fifty fowls, one hundred coeoanuts, and a supply of betel-nuts, sugar, 
clarified butter, frankinoense, red powder, turmeric and flowers weie bought. The day before 
the becrinnincr of >tho ceremony all the people of. the village, taking their clothes, vessels, cattle 
aad otVieiMnaveaWes, left .their iousea, .and. -coiHing ont of the village, encamped at the gate or 
haniidavv .whe,te .a toran .or triumphal arch had been erected and adorned with garlands of 
flowers Ld mango leaves. Cacoaimts weio hang from the arch, and the mango leaves were 
covered with red powder and turmeric. The villagers bathed, put on new clothes, and formed 
rnlessioii. The vishar or village watchman w:alked in front, foLlo.w.ed bp the paid or village 
hidwan, the maMavi or village crier, and the principal men of .the village. At the ioran or 
triumnhal arch the procession stopped. A hole was dug and in the hole the village watohman 
hiid tlfe liead of a eheep, a coeoauut, betel-nuts and leaves, and dowers. The toran or arch was 
then worshipped by each of the villagers. The village watchman passed through the arch, and 
wae followeriiy the villagers witli .mnsio, cheering, and clapping .of hands. The whole par y 
tlien went to the village temple, bowed to the village god, and returned to their home.s 1 
blood of the, ten sheep and fifty fowls was offered to the vilkge god^ and the fiesn was 
dlstribated among the villagei.s. The ceremony .ended with a dinner to Bi»hmans. 

To tbe early unclad and unhioused rqan wind must have caused many diseases 
Fdra the Marathi and vdyu the Gujarathi word for wind means rhenmatism. In Middle Age and 

Bja’eadmpr.Ark .of the J ews ,(I. Kings* Ohap. \i. v, o). r liarantaristMe < ‘ ^ ‘ i ■ "■i '■ wMoli tlie Ark 

in i'.e Ark soldon likenesses of a rat and of a bubo, the two leading V, -ho spirits sent 

liad seemed to be tie centre, and tberefore the two forms golden shapes of their old homes 

by. daveh the Hebrew wai-god to punish the Philistines. ®„„deea would tinipt all the 

to live in, aH well as the placing of them as into Judsca. The .resifit eatablisbea 

plague influences to settle in the Aik and with tlm Aik to pass from ^ ■ ■ 

the efficacy of the rite. ■ ■ ~ 
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Kodern Europe, air-spirits continued to be held unfriendly to man. One phase of Christianity 
inclined to transfer responsibility for drought, cold, floods and storm to the Rrince of the 
Power of the Air, who was little, if at all, diflerent from the devil. The sound of Christened 
Ciiurcli bells drove away the storm-spirit The Red Indians think of the Great Spirit as 
tlie wind, always invisible, but taking part in the festivals which men make in his honour. 
It is the great spirit that blows like a blast through all present at a tribe meeting, filling each 
with the wind of sympathy and enthusiasm . ^2 That the storm and the whirlwind are spirits, 
or the abodes of spirits, is an almost universal belief. The Dyaks of Borneo think the wind 
is a spirit. The Bushmen say:— -“The wind was- once a person, he became a bird.”? 
Reginald Scott"^ suggests that the air is believed to be the chief resort of spirits, because 
when spirits are seen they leave no trace. Had they been of water moistness would remain : 
had they been of fire something would have burned : had they been of earth, some trace would 
he left, The Jews believed that, the souls of the evil dead, wandered between the. eanth and 
the nioon.^^ 

(To le continued.y 
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SOIREE NOTES OK THE FOLKLORE OF THE- 
TELUGUS. 

Bf G. R. SUBPvAMIAH Pantulxx, 
(Continuei from p. 224 .) 

XXXIX. 

Ik" days long gone by there lived on the banks 
of the Krishna, a crane on a silk-cotton tree. 
Once upon a tiine it beckoned a swan passing by 
and said: — Your body resembles mine in colour, 
but your beak and legs are red. I have not come 
across a bird of j-oiw kind till now. Who are youfi 
What is your errand ? 

Whereupon the swan gave the following* 
answer :— •* I am a swan, I am an-inhahitant of 
Braliin&.’s M&masasaras. I am coming thence.” 

The crane then asked what things were pro- 
(jurablc there and what formed the chief article 
of its food. To which the swan re2)lied: “As 


these things are made ■ by angelic hands, it is- 
beyond my comiU’cliension to describe the 
grandeur of the ifiace ; but you may hear some of 
the important things 2)ro curable. In and” around 
that region are found golden earth, ambrosia, gold 
lotuses, heaps of pearls, clouds of perfumes, and 
tlie tree of paradise. Every object thereof is a 
wonder. ” 

When the swan informed' the crane that it 
partook of the buds of such lotuses, the latter 
imiiatienfly asked the former if any oysters were 
procurable there. On raceiving a reply in the 
negative, the- latter burst into ■ a fit of laughter and 
said:-— “ Why prattle of the excellences of a place 
void' of oysters ? It is a pity you do not know 
the excellences- of oysters.’’ Thus the crane puf 
the swan to shame. 

IforaZ :— Reople will talk big about the meanest 
things if they like them, and disparagingly of 
the best things if they do not like tliem. 


NOTES AND QUERIES; 


HOLT STOKES. 

^ It has been stated that naturally perforated 
stones (possibly artificially enlarged) exist in pai*ts 
of India, — the neighbourhood of Bombay and 
Gujarat have been cited as localities, — and that 
people who have passed through them-are supposed 
to have become new-born — i. e.,. to receive a new- 


birth of the soul.- Can any one state where 
such stones are to be found, and whether they are 
still in common use in such a sense, as, for in- 
stance, when the Mah^raj^ of Travaneore, a Nair 
by birth, is made a Brahman by passing through 
a golden cow ? 

Gos(mob-oli-®an) imP. Nk and Q. 1883 . 


Z Library, “ Popular Superstition, » p. 10-7 

BeViUe s Les Religiom des FeupUa NoruOivilUda, Yol. I p. 218* 

” Straits Journal, December 1878 . D 127 74.*/' > ‘/y ^ ^ 

" Sfeajaala-Scott’s Uiksws of Wikhcraff, p. 434,. « N^fer’a LXr, p. uf’ ^ 
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BT R. C. TEMPLE. 

{Coniiiiucd fyom p. 245.) 

TICKAL. 

155-4.— YP s. V. Macao [Kyaik-pakliaing near Pegu, not tlie place iu Cluna]. — '‘The 
baar of Macao contains 120 bicas, eacli bica 100 ticals.” — A. Ytine?, p, 89, 

1554. 1. s. V. 1 vii’.s’. “ The baar of Pegiia contains 120 bicas: cncli ]:)ica ■^veiglis 40 

ounces ; the bi^a contains 100 ticals ; the tical weiglis 3-i oitavas.” — A. Nuneiff p. 3S. 

1585. — Y. s. V, — ‘Minnertendosi die viia bize cli peso c per once Yeiietiaire, e ogni bize e 
tecali cento, e vn gito val teeeali 25, e vn abocco val teccali 12|.” — JJalY, f. 103. 

1636, — ‘‘ The coinage of the country [Siam] is of yery pure silver. The tical is worth 
30 sols, tho niacG 7^ sols, and tlie foang 8 sols 9 denier, s. They nsnally reckon by catties of 
silver ; eac-li catty Ijeing worth 20 taels or 144 livres ; for tho tael h worth sometliiiig more than 
7 francs.” — ' i^'ohoiiien^ Oost-Indische Voyaffie, p. ,34. 

1630. — ‘‘ Tlie money of this country (Siam) is very good, by reason the King only lias 
power to stamp and so prevents variation of the value ; there are of it three sorts : Ticals, 
Mases and Foangs . , , . Four Ticals make a Tayl.” — Maialeldo, TravAs, E, II, 

Vol II. p. 130. 

1078. — “Heo raised it to 2 Tecalls vpon notice that y? price was advanced in China.” — 
Andersoa^ Sian}, p. 423. 

1688. — Y. s. V. — Tho proportion of the (Siamese) money to onrs is, that their Tical, 
which weighs no more than liaif-a-crowii, is yet worth three shillings and three lialf-pence.” — 
La Loithh'e, E, T., jn 72. 

1688. — “ Tlie Tieal is a silver coin and n*s worth four niayons .... All the.so 
names are not Siamese, but common amongst the Europeans which are at Siam .... 
Tical and rnayon are ■words the Origin of which I am ignorant of, and wdn'cli the 
Siameses do call baat and seling.” — La Lonhhe, E. T,, p, 164, 

1727, — y. 5 . r. — "Pegu Weight. 1 Viece is 39 on. Troy, or 1 Ticce is 100 teculs ; 
140 viece is a Baliaar, Olhe Baliaar is 3 Pecnl China.” — A. Ucmiilton, Yol. II. p. 317i 

c, 1750. — y. ' 0 . — A dozen or 20 fowls may be bought for a Tical (little more than | a 
Crown).” — JJalrympl', Or, Reperi., Yol. I. p. 121. 

1775. — y. 5 , V, — " Pegn weight : 100 moo = 1 Tual ; 1 00 tual = 1 vis — 3 Ihs. 5 oz. 
5 clr. avr. ; 150 vis = 1 candy. Siam : 80 tuals = 1 catty; 50 catties ™ 1 Pecnl j_tual is 
obviously a mispi'liit for tical],” Si^Bvens, Newaiid Complete Gaide to E, I, Trade, 

1782. — " The principal money of this country is silver , , . , the smallest denomi- 

nation is the Tycal,” — B tinier^ Eegii, p. 85, 

1783. — y. V. — “The merchandise is sold for teecalls, a round piece of silver, stamped 
and weighing about one rupee and a quarter.” — Forrest, Yoyaije to Merged, p. vii. 

1783. — “ Lorsqii’on faitun marebe (a Rangon) ontraite par Tical et par Bize » , . . 
L’or se peso aussi et vaut 25 a 28 Ticals d’ argent selon la rarete. Le tout se livre au poids. 
II n’y a de moimoye propreinenb dite qiie les Piastres que 1’ on pese aussi. La Tical \aufc 48 
a 50 s. de Prance. La Bize vaut 100 Ticals. La Piastre vaut 2 Ticals J ce qni fait environ 
5 L 12 5 . de France." — Flouest in Toting Fao, Yol. II. p. 4L , 

y~\ix this connection refers to Yule’s Hohson-Mmi, where the ciuotation iu the text will he Iii 

addition to the words given atde, p. 245, n. 40, 1 have come across ^‘candil or candil=~(‘an(hj ; cnuhl — ip 

= Collection of Mch Voyages, Appx. to First Voyage, 1595-7, P_. ^Also m 

Be Morga, 1G09, Hak. See. Ed., p. 271, nt^pal tree occurs for nipa, no doubt through Fort. ^ee in c, 

Eolton-Johsoti, s. V, 
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1796 — “After cliuuer lie offered me 100 tieals, whicli he informed me he received from 
the looto*(HlQtdaw) by liis Majesty’s orders : aud, that I was to have 100 every ten days." 

Cox, Bnrinhan Empf'e, p* 

2S00. ‘‘ The first commission of theft does nob incur the penalty of death, unless the 

amount stolen be above 800 kiat, or tackal, about £100. — Symes^ Ava, p. 306. 

2800. — “What foreigners call a tackal, properly kiat, is the most general piece of silver 
in circulation ; it weighs ten penny->veights ten grains aud three-fourths ; its subdivisions are , 
the tiibbee, two of which make one moo ; two moo one math j four math one tackal, and 

one hundred tackal compose one viss.” — Symes, Ava, p. 326. 

2300 ^ A silver box weighing ninety tackall. A tackall weighs a little more than 

half an ounce.” — Byrnes, Ava, p. T03. 

2 S 00 , — “Tackall, a piece of silver of about 2 6 cl. value.” ■— Byrnes, Ava, p. 502. 

2301, — “111 money at the above price 28 tecals 50 avas, or seven tecals twelve avas^® 
each man per month.” — Cox in As, Bes. Vol. VI. p. 134. 

* 1817. — '‘The tioal, a, Haded in the following statement, contains ten in one hundred alloy 

[i, e,, ywetm silver]. Besides these, a sum of two tieals is paid to a person called the Aong- 
deng, and another of halt of a tical to a penson called the Athao-bo (as judicial fees) . ofhceis 
whose duty it is to purchase and administer the “pickled tea necessary to the ceicmon^' ot 
closing the transaction.” — Cra^vfiird, Ava^ p. 410, quoting Alves, R eport on Bassein, 

c, 1805. — “ Sometimes ” a ticale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 200 ticali 
of lead, sometimes to a thousand and even more,” — Sangemano, p. 167. 

1821. — “ The shop-tas is levied on the following rude and summary principle. A dealer 
in cloth pays four tickals a year [and so on].” — Cmivfunl, Siam, p. 370. 

1826. — “ The division of the Tical are, — 2 Tabbe = 1 Tammoo ; 2 Tammoo = 1 Mat : 

4 Mat= 1 Tioal: 100 Tical =« 1 Tabisa or Yiss: 100 Tabisa = 1 Peiya or Ava Pical or 
250 Penang Catties.” — Wilson, I)ocu7nents,]xi,^^ 

1827. — “They (Bmnnese Envoys) then offered to pay on the spot a money instalment of 
four lacs of tickals. Tickal, rather more than a rupee.” — Snodgrass, Burmese IFar, p. 267. 

1828. — “ The nominal currency of the Empire is the tical, which, when of flowered 
silver, is equivalent to 1 rupee, 5 annas, 4 pie, Sicca j and assuming the rupee at 2 s,, equals 
2s. 8 yV ^ Trant, Tioo Years in Ava, p. 280. 

c. 1833. — “Vis, tikal and moo are the general terms used in the transaction of (Burmese) 
commerce and accounts .... 100 tikals are precisely equal to 140 tolas . . . . ” — 

Prmsep, Useful Talles, p. 130. 

c. 1835. — “ The price of the common or mixed amber is tieals a vis, or Rs. 4 per one 
and a half seer.” — Hamay in Eill Tracts between Assam and Burmali, p. 103, 

1835. — “ The price now, including the pots, is about a tical for 2| vis, or about 2 s, 
sterling for ten pounds.” — Malcom, Travels, Yol. II. p. 109. 

1836. — “ Ken-lay is the military post dividing the 2 >voper Barman from the Shan (Myelat) 
territory, where a duty of a quarter of a tickal is levied on each bullock.” •— Richardson s 
Journal in Farl, Papers, East India, 10th August 1869, p. 144. 

1836. — “I halted on the bank of a small stream in thick jungle, near the village called 
Ban-sa-to ; it has only been inhabited three years by these people, who are Shans of Mok-mai, 

*5 iva I take to mean ywd° or ratt. It is a curious way of reckoning for Burma, but then Cox is always carious. 
The use o£ the numeral ta (one) as an integral portion of the words for weights is instructive. 
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froai wliicli they were driven by the heavy taxation of the Burinan Government ; 40, 50 and 
even 60 tiokals of coarse' silver being often demanded from one house daring the year. Whilst 
here, under Pha-pho, the whole village, which consists of eiglit or ten houses, by making 
a small present of five or six tiokals value, are free from all demands, and even this small 
present seems voluntary,” — Richardsou\^ Journal in op. cit, p. 112, 

1836, — He complained bitterly against the Myo-woon, who bad struck him for presuming 
to intercede for bis men against a demand for two Tickals (.?w) per man, which the iMyo-woon 
had that day ordered to be assessed. This is the third demand that has been upon them, and 
considering the excessive price of provisions, four and live Ticals {sk) per basket, it does seem, 
even for Burmali, somewhat unjust.” — Bayfieldin Mill Tracts hetwetn Assam and Bunnali^ 

p.208/. 

pg37. *‘The rupee is current here (Zinime) as well as the Siamese tical (the round coin), 

but the money most in circulation is coarse silver of about 80 per cent, alloy, I bedieve, melted 
into a circular form .... one hundred ticals are given for 45 Madras rupees, but 
those are only equal to 75 Burmese ticals.” — McLeod's Journal in Farl. Tapers, Bast 
Lidia, KHU August 1869, p, 37. 


2345 , — The weight of a kyat or Tickal is 272*75 grains troy exactly.” — Latter, Burmese 
Grammar, p. 170, quoting Col. Low. 

1843. — “ The examination of the coin oferecl for inspection, [a takal or tickal on 23rd 
March 1848] may not bo without some little interest to tbe members of the Numismatic 
Society.” — Dichensou, Silver Coinage of Siam, J. Nim. Soc, p. 47. 


1850.— ‘‘The Siamese Government,” says Dr. Morton, “have several hundred men 
permanently occupied, cadi of whom, it is said, is expected to deliver one tickal (about one 
rupee and a quarter) weight of gold-dust per annum.” — Nat. Brodnetions cf 

Burmah, p. 37. 

1352. Kyap, a kyat or tickal, a weight equal to four mats.” — Judson, Bur. Diet., $, v. 

1355 , Y. s. V. viss. — The king last year purchased 880,000 viss of lead, at five ticals 

for 100 viss, and sold it at twenty tiokals.” — Yule, Ava, p. 256, 

1855 ^ “Tikal is no more Burmese than viss, but its origin is more obscure. The true 

Burmese name is kyat. Tikal is applied by foreigners also to the Siamese bat, a coin nearly 
equal in value to a kyat of silver. Perhaps it may be a corruption of the word Taka, which la 
applied in different parts of India to dilferent coins : in some places to a pice, in some to a 
rupee. Major Phayre, moreover, believes Tikal to he a conception of Takyat, one kyat. - 

Yule, Ava, p. 144. 

1855. — “ The money that oircalates in Siam consists principally of tieala or bats of the 
valae of 2s. 6iJ. sterling .... There is a doable tical, — a half tical .... a qnarter 
tical.” — Boioring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 257. 

1864. - “My informants, in reference to weight of the articles and weight of silver paid 
for them, nsecl the Barman unit of a tickal. A tickal is about l-2dth of a pouud. tickal o 
silver is worth two shilliugs and sixpence. A viss is 100 tickals, or exatly 3-b52 lbs. - Clement 

Williams, Burmah to Western China, p. 33, 

1868. — “ I then proceeded with the expedition, and when I finally returned to Bhamo 
I found that my wife had been imprisoned for two days and had to pay 10 ticals of silver. 
Sladen, Bhamo Route, in Pari. Papers, I7th April 1871, p. 143. 

1874. - “ In weight one hundred kyats (sic) make a Pietha (vis) which equals 365 lbs. 
avoirdupois. Pour Mats make one Kyap (sic) .... This weight is always called a Tickal by 
foreigners .- a coiTuption probably of Ta-kyap, one kyap.’ - Browne, Tkayetmyo, p. 00. 
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2374 ,^ Y, s. V. Tucka.— ‘‘ How niiicli did mj father pay for her ? He paid only ten 

takas. I may state here that the word rnpeyn, or as it is conimoidy written rupee or rnpi, 
is uiikiiowa to the peasantry of Bengal, at least to tlio J.h>iigali Hindu peasants, tho -word they 
invariably use is taka.” — Govinda Saniania, \^ol. I. p. 209. 

]874. “T’ki (spelt dako”?), a weight a little less than half an ounce. The liundredth 

part of a viss,” — Ilaswdl, Fennan Lanijnaije, p. 76. 

1377 , — Tiekal, akyat.” — ■ Judson, Evijlidi-Biir, Bid., s. 'o.. 

1879. The Tical is a Chinese weight of about 4| ounces and liic viss an Indian of 
about Ihs. ” — Laurie, Our Burmese Wars, p. 372. [This information is, of conrse, wrong.] 

187 P, — ^<Tho basis of the Burmese weiglits is the Tiekal (kyat) rvhicfi e(|nals 292 grains 
troy, or exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60°.” — Coohe, BrituU 
, Burma Manual, p. 735, 

1383 , ‘«Tikal or Take! from Arakan.'^ — Catalogue of Calcutta Mint Caldnd, p. Go, 

1884. — “ ICacli of the six Laos States is called upon to pay tribute to Siam, — cinions 
representation of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet higlp eacli with four liranclicSj from 
wliicdi again four twigs wdth a single leaf at the end of eacli depend. Tlic gold tri.vs arc valued 
at 1,080 tioals (ISoh) each, and the silver ones 120 ticals (15/.) each.” — Z'ocZg Teniples and 
Blejdianls, p. 156. 

1886, — “ Tical. This (tikal) is a w^ord pvhicli has long been used l)y foreign traders to 
Burma, for the cpiasi-standard weiglit of (uncoinod) current silver. Tlie origin of the wmrd 
tikal is doabtfnh Sir A. Phayre suggests tli/it possibly it is a conception of tlio Burmese 
words ta-kyat .... on the other hand perhaps it is more probable that the word may have 
represented the India taka.’’ — Yule, IJohsou-Juhson, s. v. Tical, 

1886. — ‘‘‘Tucka. Hindi, takil ; Bengali takll. This the -word comrunnly used among 
Bengalis for a rupee. But in other parts of India it (or at least takd.) is n. sod differently : as 
for aggregates of 4, or of 2 pice, r/., puvaLdi i\ve taka of pice, generally in N.-W". 
P. = 20 pice, and for Skr. Uihka, a stamped coin.” — Ytde, Hobson- Jobson, s, 

1886. — “Note that while the gjuit, tikal, tolali and rupee are called tlio same in ■weight, 
the pettha, or viss, is 142 tolahs in \veight and merchandise is not wxMghod to the same 
standards as silver money.” — Gordon, Comjmnion to Ilandbooh of Colloquial Burmese, p. 105. 

1800, — “The Mat Game . , . . -we will suppose that there are but four plirying, 
and that eacli places a tical on a different number.” — EoU-lIallett, Thousand Miles 07 o an 
MleiMmnt, p. 235. 

1892. — “ Tickalj jap mi.” — Sy^nington, Kachin Vocalulary, s. v. 

1893, — “ Kyat, a kyat or tical, a weight equal to four mats ; before capital numerals 
akyat . ... (2) kyat bongo dingag, current (rupees) coin of tho realm . ... kyat^clien 
, , , . weight by tical, weight estimated in ticals.” — Stevenson, Bur. Did., p. 217 f. 

189o, — “ La livre siainoise qne les Klimers appellent balance est une inonnaie de compfce 
yalant 80 ticanx .... On eu donne 10 pour un tical.” — Aymo'nier, Voyage dans le Laos, 
Yol. 1. pp. 19, 22, 

SITKE. 

This -umrcl niea'ns literally “ a chief in war,”'^® but has been used to denote an officer of 
varying- functious and standing by the Burmese. The great variation of form which it has 
assumed in the ivorks of foreign writers is due to attempts to pronounce the final difficult open 
6 of the word and the initial palatal The presence of a superfluous final I in some forms 
will be remarked, and also the pronunciation of e as o, reversing the evidence under Yongde!), 
where 0 has become sometimes tf or e. 

*5 1 may romai-k tliafepdiicJi 'pals‘l=z 1 Biipeo audu (Quarter = 1 tiekal. Compare with this ike statement in 
Hunter, Pejit, p. 85 ; one tycal of 25 per cent, silver is esteemed equal iu value to the Bengal Sicea Kupce. 

S however, the quotation under " J8937’ ivfrd^ 
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1782. “ The man to whom she [a sliip] had formerly belong-ed, laid claim to her, and on 

application to one of the Magistrates (I believe the Oheakaw) procured an order to stop from 
^vol•king .... the third offioer is the Oheekaw, of whose pecniiar department, if ho has 
any distinct from his seat in Council, I know nothing.*’ — Eutiter, Pegu^ pp. 47, 53. 

178.3. — “II envoya nn bateLau avocb nn Ohikail pour aller de sa part reclanier les 
nauf rages.” — Flouest in Poiing Pao^ Vol. I. p. 206. 

17'J)5. — “ To all Commanders of Garrisons and Governors of seaports, in like Virtue as 
to the Maywoon of Henzawuddy, (Pegu) .... Coniinaiider of the Troops, who.se title is 
Chekey.” ■— Ava, p. 494. 

1796. — “A Ohekoy also came on board much about the same time, in a common boat : he 
is in the war department, and is superior to the other two.” — Co^e, Diirmhan Eriydre, p. 3. 


1305, . — ‘‘ Tills (Court) is composed of a Governor — a Ziochb, or military coin- 
inander.” — Sanriermano, p. 65. 


Q 1824. “ Ho was standing, he said, near his Tsakkai, an officer of rank, when a huge 

ball of iron came singing ‘ tseh,’ which he distinctly heard in its flighb, when, true to its 
mission, it burst upon the very man it was calling out for, the mifortuuate Tsekkai.” — Gouger, 
Prisoner in Burniah, p. 220. 

13 . 25 , n letter from .... Talien (Talaing) chieftains, dated about the 20th of 

December 1824, addressed to the following men .... Chekey (Major) Oupan, chief 
of Lamaing.’' — Wllsm, Dommonts, p. 142. 

] 83 ^^ pfe questioned me as to what I wanted here and wished to know why I had not 

brought letters to the Tsetkay, etc.” — BLchardsoPs Jouni'd, in Pari, Paper;.*, East India, PHh 
Augtist 1869, p. 120. 

1830 . _ Tlio I\'[yowoon had deputed the Mogoimg Tsikal, a relative of his own, ^ to await 
my arrival here and to furnish me with anything I might require.” — BagfieU m Hill Tracis 
between Assam and Bunnah, p. 140. 


1830 — ^‘The present Government of Mogoung consists of a Myowoon, or Governor ; a 
tsekke, oi- inllitavy corruniuiaei- ; eight Shau amats, or interior officers, ^vl•iters, etc.” - BayfieU 
ill op. cit. p. 183. 

1836 — “ The amats have oorapelled the Sekke to deliver over to their custody the whole 

oi the serpentine mine revenue at present collected.” - in op. cit. p. 233. 

1837 - “ lloceived a letter from Dr. Richardson at Mon^, dated 6th of March. It was 

bought by some of the Tseitkd’s people.”- in Pari. Papers. East 

loth Ahij. 1869, p. 86. 

1852. — “ Tsitkai, a Lieuteiiant-Qoneral.” — Jadsons Bar. diet., s. v. 


1853. -“Two of the chief officers belonging to Kyoak.ghee. with two Tseekays or 
assistants to Moungbwa, e.^-Governor of Martaban, were brought in. - Laane,^ Peya, p. .toy. 

1853. Let this Royal proclamation be distributed among all the hereditary chieftains 
of Palaces and Umbrellas, the Tsaubwas Tsitkes (Judges).” - lale, Am, p. oO . 


1854. — “ Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal >J • • • 

governors of provinces. Tsitkes or lieutenants, and heads of divisions or oueles, etc. - lale, 

iwa, p. 367. 

1864. — Received a visit from the Tseetkai and officials.” - Watson, Sidweea Ecp^ditmi, 
w Select Poreiyn, BepartMcut H cords. G, pf I., Eo. xUo. oj I8b5, p ... 

1864, “The town of Te-mi5-then or ratherTe-me-zm,as the Tsikee of the distiiot wiites 

it.” -Fedden, Salween Expedition, in op. cit. p. 31. 
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2g(3j7 TJie Meiililcb Tseetkay kas wide jurisdiction over the whole valley of the 

Irrawaddy below Umd&luj’’ - Fytche in Pari. Papers, British Burma, 8th June 1869, p. 39. 

] 8 { 57 ^ — “The Tseetkay, or Governor of the district, came down some miles with several 
pulling boats to meet us.” — Fytche in op. cU. p. 41. 

ISQS. ‘‘The Tseetkay .... official of Bliarno, sent me .... with letters.” — Sladen, 

jBhoiuo lioute, Pctrl. PcipBrs, Feist IttdiQj \itli Apfil 1871, p. 143. 

2868. “ Tsitkay, Burmese official (under a Governor).” — Sladeut Bhamo Eoute, Pari 

Papers, East India, I7tli Aptril 1871, p. 144. 

2871. “ The Tsoekay of the place, a very stout man, came on board,” — Talboys Wheeler, 

Mandahij to Bhamo, p. 99. 

2876. “A tsakai can onlj^ move diagonally one move at a time, backward or forward 

(in Burmese Chess).” — StretielU Ficus Flastica, p. 57. [In the illustration to p. 68 the word 
is spelt Sakay.] 

2879. — “The police report that Moung Salraeli [? Salweh], the Sitheh. [misprint for 
Sitkeh] of Minhla, has been ordered to collect 700 boatmen and arms there with muskets.” — 
Pari, Papers, Burmak (1836), [c. 4,614], p. 66. 

2882, — “ The pieces are as follows (in Burmese chess) : — Min ==: one king ; Si’ke = one 
Lieutenant-General , . . . Si’ke can move diagonally in advance or retrograde one square at a 
time.” — Scott, the Burman, p. 72 £. 

1885. — “ If they have to settle timber accounts to have leave to come up to Mandalay 
with the Thitkyeitkyee Tseekai .... The Thiikyeitkyee Sit-kai has therefore been sent to 
call you all to give evidence in this case according to your knowledge and without fear.”— 
Pari. Papers, Burmah, (1886), [c. 4,614] p. 183 £. 

1885. — “ In order to attain this object they hired Nga Moiingyee, the previous Tsit-kai 
of Thit Saikgyee [Thitkyeitkyee of the last quotation] as their advocate .... Thitkyeitkyee 
Tseekai, Ko Moung Gyee told again.” — Pari, Papers, Biinnah, (1886), [c. 4,614], 
pp. 185, 195. 

1886, — ” The accused Maung Gyi and Mating Lat were respectively Myook of Taungnyo 
and Sitke of Thitcheikgyi [yet another form!] in the Ningyan district.” — Pari, Papers, 
Burmah, No. 1, (1887), p. 160. 

1889. — “ (Letter) to Mohyc Sitke directing him to proceed to Ngwedaiing and superintend 
the working of the silver mines .... Eroni Sitkb of Kale'Teinnyiu-Yazagyo reporting the 
suppression of the disturbances at Mogaung .... From Mono Sitkegyi praying that the 
authority exercised by him as Military Superintendent of Mono be not divided .... From 
Theinni Sawbwa stating that he is administering his State in consultation with Sitka Nemyo- 
minhlayannaing appointed by His Majesty.” — Taw Sein Ko, Elutdaw Records, pp. 4, 5, 6. 

1893. — “ Sitkb, a lieutenant-general .... a sitkh is now a judicial officer of the sub* 
ordinate judicial service. In the Burmese times a sitkb in Upper Burma ranked next to a 
wun. There were two sitkes at a wun’s head-quarters.” — Stevenson, Bur, Diet. p. 367.^^ 

Yongdo.'*'® 

The wide divergence in the form which this word has assumed in the works of various 
writers is due, firstly to its being composed of two separate 2 '^aTts, Yong, a court or office, and 

There seem to be two separate radicals sii in Burmese ; the one meaniu}? “ war, battle” : the other meaning 
“ to examine judicially. ” Hence probably the double, civil and military, senses in which the word siiM is used. See 
Stevenson’s remarks under sithjo, etc., on p. 3d9. 

The Crbvernment recognized spelling is Yonduw. In this Journal 1 have adopted o to represent aw. 
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the honorific suffix to ; secondly to the word Yong being in the vernacular spelt ruh§. It will 
be perceived that the, to most languages, difficult final open vowel o, as in awful, has been 
pronounced and written ai and that this ai ( = e) has also had a final snperfliious I added to it. 

1698. — Y. s, V, Ouidore in SiippU. — “ (At Syriam) Ovidores (persons appointed to take 
notice of all passages in the Runday [office of administration] and advise them to Ava) .... 
Three Ovidores that always attend the Runday, and are sent to the King, upon errands, as 
occasion obliges.” — FieetwootVs Diary in Dairy mph, Or. Hep. Yol I. pp. 335, 360. 

1739. — “ There are no Fees, but what the Town contributes for the Maintenance of that 
Court, which in their Language is called the Rounday, and those contributions are very 
small.” — A. Flamilton, Fast Itnlies, Yol. IL p. 49. 

1781. — “ Y‘ha cio nonostante nella Citt^ reale un Senate, che in lor linguaggio Rondai si 
chiama, nel quale si diffiniscono le controversie, che avvengono tra i privati.” — Grijjini, Fer- 
coto, p. 80. 

1783, — Le lendemain nous fumes an Rondail pour certifier nos declarations ; par respect 
pour ce lieu il faut se dechausser. Persoiiiie n’est exempt de cette humiliation.” — Flouest in 
Foung Fao, Yol. L p. 190. 

1783. — ” Le Conseil fut assemble au Rondail, les Brames (devins), y furent appeles pour 
^tre eonsultes,” — Flouest in Foung Pao^ Yol. I. p. 194. 

P 795 , — “ pje niet several masters of merchant ships, who informed him that they had 
received au order from the Ehoom, or public court, in which the council of Government 
assembled.” — Symes, Ava, p. 146. 

c. 1805. — “ The Luttb in the capital, and the Ion or Rondai of the provincial cities, then 
exact, from the heads of the different places under their jurisdiction, not only the number of 
men ordered by the Emperor, but also a certain quantity more.” — Sangermano, p. 77. 

1817. — ‘‘ An old Burmese woman, in the service of an European gentleman, w’as cited 
before the Rung-d’hau, or court of justice at Rangoon.” — Crawfurd, Ava, p, 407. 

c. 1824. — ‘ They will be of no use to you,’ urged the considerate guardsmen ; ' they 

are ffoing to carry you to the Letma-Yoon Touiig’ — the Death Prison 1 ” — Gouger, FrisoHer 
in Bimna, p. 143. 

c, 1824. — ” There was another Court of Justice in the city called the Yoong-dau, presided 
over by the Myowoon, or Governor of the town, answering to our police-courts. Gouge), 
Frisone)' hi Burma, p, 57. 

1826. — Kauleii Mengyi came forward and avowed tliat he was not present, but that be 
had goue as far as the Ruug-d’liau, or Town-hall, to give the neoassary iustnrciions upon the 

occasion,” — Crawjurd, Ava, p. 287, 

lg 3 ( 5 . _ “ Banclula replied — ‘In eight days 1 will take my dinner in the Kungdau, or 
public hall, of Rangoon and afterwards return thanks at the Shwetlagong Pagoda.’ ” — Cmw- 
fiird, Ava, Appx., p. 69. 

1826. — ” About eleven o’clock we had a sinnmons to proceed to the Raiiiidaw.” — H ilson, 
Documents, p. 217, 

1827. — “ An elephant was appropriated to each of the English gentlemen, and the 
procession moved on until arriving at the Ringdau, or hall of justice, winch is to the east side 
of the Palace.” — Wilson, Documents, xxxviii. 

1827.— “Only two wooden houses existed much superior to the rest, and these were tiie 
Palace of the May wooii and the Bondaye, or Hall of Justice.” - Trant, Two years m Ava, p. . 

1811. — “ Hall of Justice, Yon-da-w.” — Lane, Eng.-Bur. Diet., s. v. Court. 

1845. _ “ I’be Burmese cannot pronounce r but as y. Thus Boong, Booi^ and Boom and 
Yoong, Yoon and Yoom, ‘ a hall of justice’ are found interchangeably wntten. a er, 
Bur, Grafnmar, p. 178, 
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1351 ^ — Yong, a court house, place where justice is administered, seldom used singly,” 
— JiaUon, Bvj\ Dkt.^ s. v, 

1855. — No investigafiion shall take place, or decision be given, in civil suits at the inner 
or upper or Royal Courts (Royal Criminal Coui*t) or at the Yoom-dau; all such cases should 
he made over to the Tara-Yoom (or Civil Court') .... All criminal cases shall be inquired 
into and decided at the Eastern Hall of Justice (Yoom-dau).” — Yule, Ava, p. 364. 

1855. — Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority, the 
Hlwotdau (Supreme Court), Yoom-dau (Inferior Court), Tsaubwas, . . , — Yuk, Ava, 

p. 36 7. 

1870. — “ The authorities in our immediate vicinity are the Yoons of Zimmay.” — Coryton, 
Letter, To Clihia tlirougli Moihlmein, Appx. v. 

1882. — “ Civil appeal coses sent from the Yolandaw or Criminal Court, where the Myo- 
woons (city-burdens), usually two in number, sit daily : from the Tayah-Yohn, the Civil 
Court.’’ — Scott, the Biirma'n, p. 243 f, 

1893. — ^‘Ydngo, 7?., a court-house, place where justice is administered: v. to collect, 
assemble, gather together, [see] su ; seldom used singly.” — Stevenson, Bur. Diet. p. 93G. 


9 . 

Barter and Non-matallic Currency. 

To enter on a disquisition on the steps made by mankind from barter to non-metallic 
currency, and thence on to metallic currency and coinage would be necessarily to take up a 
subject as wide as the world, and it is not my intention in these pages to go further than to 
discuss it only so far as it concerns the Burmese and their neighbours. A good and short state- 
ment of the whole question is to be found in Ridgeway’s Origin of Currency, p. 10 ff. 

A good many references have perforce been already made to barter in its various forms, 
and it will be sufficient here to point out how far and in what shape it exists in Ruviiia now, 
01 has existed, so far as the materials at my command permit me. In doing this an opportu- 
nity will present itself of shewing to what extent the customs of the Burmese illustrate 
the general subject. 

Professor Terrien de la Couperie in the introduction to his Catalogue of Chinese Cows, 
p. XX. f., gives an elaborate table of the “ sliapes of currency from barter to money,” in which he 
enumerates 31 different descriptions of currency,* beginning with gems aud winding up. 
with ‘Hhe recent octagonal money of Belgium.” He divides liis 31 kinds of currency 
into three oliief heads — natural, commercial, industrial j but he leaves out of account the 
preliminary step of barter of general produce, which has always existed and does still exist 
among the more primitive races of mankind. Of this first step we have an exceedingly quaint and 
withal typical description in its earliest forms in Olearius, Voyages and Travels of the Amhassa- 
dors^ to ATuscovij, Tartary, Persia, etc., p. 73, of Davies’ Translation (16 52). After telling us 
(p. 69), t lat the Author, who hath made one digression, to speak of the Samojedes, though not 
a mg unc er the Subject of his Travels, thinks he may make another, to say somewhat of 
Grroenland, goes on to state ; “There is no money in the Countrey, being so happy as not 
to 'liow t e value of Gold and Silver. Iron and Steel they most esteem, and prefer a Swmrd 
^ hefoie a Golden Cup, a Nail before a Crown piece, and a pair of Cisers, or a 

m e, e ore a acobus. 1 heir trucking is thus ; they pat all they have to sell together, and 
laviug pic.<ec out among the Commodities that are brought to them, what they like best, they 
pu enl a so together, and su:ffer those they deal with to add or diminish till such time as 

they are content with the bargain,” 
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Eor my present purpose I cannot follow de la Coupene m Ins classification, and it \miI l)e 
more convenient to consider the many points tliat will present themselves in the following 

order : — 

X. — Barter generally. 

IX, — Natural produce 
1 ^ 1 ) Bice. 

(2) Salt. 

(3) Cotton. 

(4) Mulberries. 

(5) Oocoanuts. 

(■(')) Livestock. 

XXX, — Manufactured Articles 

(1) Tea-bricks. 

(2) Skins. 

(3) Cloth, 

(4) Drums. 

(5) Glass jars. 

(6) Pottery. 

' (7) Ingot iron and articles of iron. 

(8) Gold and silver trees. 

JY, — , Oorivontional Currency 


(1) Cowries. 

(2) Paper, 


I. 


11 ., >Jnw iltliouo'li la Coupevie says nothing as to general barter m 
Barter gonei’aHy. —Now, . ^ 2^umora!$ and the Swaiijion 

Obiua as above shown, 

{Ahaons) in Chh», an interesting, Y China, as everywhere else, preceded coinage, 

the history of barter m China. ‘ stones, grains and shells of some kind, 

Gold, silver, copper, sdk-cloth, ceLiin regulations afterwards introdnoed for the 

were nsed for that purpose, ° ^ implements or tools m bronzA 

nieasni'esaiideq^uivaloiitsotwoigi'. .o annn nref erred to the other materials. Tradition 

conveniont to pass from hand to haiu , wer ^ „„teiit times only for the sake of the people 
attributes the casting of that kind of o ojec s ^ improper for the 

impoverished by droughts or o leiiiis ■ , j flat rings, were multi plied and entered 

work for which their shape was - -^^cd ai d Ut on, « = ,,, 

into currency. Trustworthy Bynasty (E^ Century B, C.).i^ 

barter were issued after TtHu- Ln- of Tsn (one of the States of the Chinese 

At the beginning of the &i.vtli Cen niy • aifferontly sized bnliion exohange- 

Confedovatioii), attempted, without the first attempt in China of a fiduciary 

able, indiscriminately, regardless of Its weight. 

■ . , . 1 v,.rtor have been noticed by many travelleiA A 

In Burma proper, habits 0- illajidalay «o 

typical instance is to be among tte Kaclu ,ggg d 

“ The tsawbxi)a-gaia.v (chief’s wife) o presents, with which she speedily 

s^eroo (Kachin beer), and he had not been paid in money for her owls.’ 

■ disappeared, not without f down to barter their goods for salt and 

Again at p. 374, he talks of the Kaohins coming 40W 

ngcq^e (fisb. coTidiniexit). 




T.nin tfl.ldnBr tliese 




T auanium valeatit. 
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This was in 1875, and in tlie folio whig year, Sfcrettell {Ficus jElastica, p. T25f.), journeying 
among tlie Pwous, found that they took slaked lime to, Bharao, which they bartered for cloth 
or articles of food. “ The late Mr. Graham, agent of the tinn of Sutlierland and Mackenzie, 
ioined me here. He was hurrying up the river in a hung (canoe) to establish a bartering 
svstein of trade with the people, which he seemed to think would prove a most remunerative 
business. He had with him a good supply of Manchester piece-goods, twist, thread, etc,, which 
he intended advancing — as he went along — on promise of ivory, amber, etc., etc.” Strettoll 
(p. 165) found also that while the Barman of the plains paid tribute to the King in Rupees 
{sciL, tickals), the Kachins of the hills paid in slaves, amber and ivory. At p. 187, he tells us 
he met a party of Kachins (Siiigdiphos) from the amber mines with their yearly tribute:.— 
*<four pairs of elephant tusks, a pair of amber idols, five spears, and two golden cocks 
(pheasants).’' 

Turning to a wild people at the other extremity of Burma, we dad the following state- 
ment in Wilson’s Documents of the Burmese Wor, p. lx., quoting from the Government Gar^etU^ 
March 2, 182G, about the Sellings, there called “ Chaloncs and Pase ” : — “They scarcely 
know the value of money, and are, therefore, losers in the bartering trade witli the Chinese anil 
others who visit them. Perhaps they think themselves the greater gin’ners, since they give 
products of no use to them for others of vital importance, and are, thereby', enabled to maintain 
a degree of wild independence.”^'^ Of this unequal commerce Dr. Anderson in liis 8 dungs .of 
the Mergui ArcJiipelago, pp. 23, 27, etc., gives a graphic account. “ Tliese poor creatures gather 
“black coral,” eagle- wood and so on, which they exchange for a little cloth, paddy, tobacco, 
and perhaps ‘ the smell of opium’ now and then, valued at not a fifth of what they' give in 
exoliange.”^^ 

Among the wild tribes of the Chin Hills and the difficult country between the Burmese 
and Assamese low-land tracts barter is of course the rule, and innumerable instances could he 
culled from the highluebook on the Lushai Expeditious of 1S72,"'2 but for the present purpose 
it will be sufficient to quote the following statements from other sources. In a memoir on the 
Eastern Frontier of Sylhet by Lieut. T. Fisher, to be found in Wilson’s Documents, 1827, at 
p. XXV., we find that the ‘‘Pyfcoo Kookies, who settled near the South-East Frontier of Sylhet, 
export yearly a quantity of strong cotton cloth called /vccse, which is maiiafactured by" their 
•women. This they exchange for raw cotton, tobacco, copper and iron.”^''^ In the Government 
Papers entitled Hill Tracts between Assam and Ihirniah,, p. 103, we find Capt. Hannay in 1836 
noting that in return for amber “ the Chinese sometimes pay in silver, but they also bring 
with them w"arm jackets, carpets, straw-hats, copper pots and opium, wdiicli they give in 
exchange. They also barter their mei-chanclise for ivory and gold dust, but only in small 
quantities . , , , I understaild that within the last fe\v years several of them liave gone to 
Assam with gold dust, ivory and a little silver, for which they receive in return muskets, cloth, 
spirits and opium.” The people, however, who thus dealt in general barter were “ Singfos,” 
6., Kachins. But in regarding these ‘‘middle mountaineers,” as the Burmese call them, 
])r. Brown in his Statistical Account of Manipur, p. 89, oddly remarks in 1873, “besides coin, 
bartering articles in the bazar is* quite common.” And lastly Woodthorpe in his Account 
of the Lushai Dxpeditio-n in 1871-2, tells us, p. 182, “ we were frequently visited by large 
numbers of Lushais from Chepni and tingridum, bringing in fowls, yams, and eggs for barter, 


CO This is no doubt the proper view to take of the matter. What so many writers soem to forget is, that the 
savage or senii- savage may not take tho same view of a hargain. as they do, and that a bargain that seems to be all 
on the side of the civilised man may in the eyes of the savage bo all on the side of the savag’e. A good many adverse 

criticisms as to the dealings of civilised traders with savages are based on this misconception. 

In the opinion of the civilised traders, bo it remembered. 

House o/ Qommons, Ei-si Inila, Cachar, Papers Relative to the Looshat Raids, 28 May, 1872. 

Oh this same page we have an account of these people’s method of killing a ‘‘tyger” : a spelling probably 
■worth following up. 
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the articles most coveted in exchange being clotli and salt.” 54 ^’his last quotation brings 
ns close to conventional barter, a stage beyond a general excbango of articles as convenience 
prompts, and so leaving tlie matter here as regards the Western frontier of Burma, let us 
return to the Eastern, 

In Colquhoun’s Amongst the ShSns we find, p. 51, that the villagers of Zimina paid taxes 
ill cloth, chillies and safflower : taxes being a pretty sure indication of barter values. At p. 60 
we are told that the small tribe of the Kahuis ‘‘ are said to pay no taxes, but make pre.sents of 
mats, cloths and other articles to the Chiefs and supply them with rice when they travel, 
as well as carry their baggage.” In the Appendix to Vol. 11. of Across C/injse there is 
an interesting translation of a Chinese MS. account of the KwenChan Miao-tzu dated about 
1730, It is practically an account of various Shiin tribes, and throughout it are allusions to 
barter values in various forms, wliich the following will sutfiijiently indicate. A tribe, therein 
called the Kau"erh Lnng-Kia (p. 369), “ after the spring-time stick a small tree in a field, 
wliich they call the ‘ Demoii-sbick.’^s There is a gathering around this stick and a dance, and 
then engagements are made and they go away. If a young woman afterwards wishes to break 
ofi her engagement she has to redeem herself by giving an ox and a horse. After this she has 
to use a go-between.” Again, at p. 874, we are told that the Ohii-SL Eeli-lao “always 
have their revenge on an enemy. If they are not strong enough they engage some one to 
assist them by the bribe of an ox or some wine.” Although to continue the quotation is a 
little beyond our present point, it is so quaint that I cannot forbear : — “Those wdio have 
strength will first eat some meat and drink some wine, and then they do not mind if they are 
killed in the revengeful act. Those in the district of Tsing-ping are better : they have 
entered into an agreement with the Chinese ! ” 

That in Siam two hundred years ago everything could be procured by barter we have 
interesting evidence from a complaint, noticed by Anderson, in EngJlsh Intercourse with ^lam, 
p, 170, from the East India Company’s Inspectors that copper and tin could not be bartered 
for ill .\yutliia in 1681 because of a royal monopoly in those articles. At p. 421 ff, of his excel- 
lent book Dr. Anderson gives as much as he could read of a “ Report on the Trade of Siam” 
written in 1678 and attributed to the factor, George White; and from this we have a confirma- 
tion of the general nature of the barber sy.steni then prevalent in Ayubhia. At p. 425, this 
valuable document states ; — The ships from Suratt and Cormandell, bring cargoes of 

sev’: sorts of Callicoes propp for y : vse of y : Oouiitrey and Exporfcacon to Jepaii, China and 
ch 

Manillab, w : they barter for Tyun, Oopp., Tntinague, and Porcellaine,” In 1822 Orawfurd 
found the Siamese poll tax paid “ in some parts of the country by a commutation in certain of 
the rude produce peculiar to each province, as sapau-wood, wood of aloes, saltpetre, ivory 

and peltry .”56 

Going further East we find that aeute observer, De Morga, stating (Hak. Soc. Ed. pp. 302, 
324) that, among the Pliilipine Islanders in the later lOth Century, “ their usual way of trade 
was by barber of one thing for another, in provisions, cloths, cattle, fowls, lands, houses, crops 
ill the ground and slaves; also fisheries, palms, nipa trees and woods, ’ and again that tribute 
was paid “ in the produce which they possessed, gold, wrappers, cotton, rice, bells, fowls and 
the rest of what they possessed or gathered,” 

Lastly to shew .that precisely the same ideas and customs fiourislito the present day among 
Asiatic peoples, when circumstances and civilization permit, I quote a Russian account of 
Turkestan as it now is : — “ From this cursory examinabiou of the natural productions of the 

The fines infliotecl by the Expedition were, as usual, ia terms of the local currency or e.xchange : — e. (f., nee, 
meincis (cattle), pigs, goats, and fowls (pp. 233, 299) ; and in the Park Papers on the subject paasini. 

55 A “ sowing custom,” worth reading by the Folk-lore Society, and also as a primitive form 

lH/nhassy to Siam and Cochin-China, p. 875, M. Aymonier, Vaijaye dans U Laos, Tol. I. p. 320, tound tasea 
being paid in lac in 1882-3, 
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Khlvan oasid wo find tlnit tlie mbabitauts Wifclf tbe noniiids’ they’ bartei- 

fa*™" .« ...i i*«~ > <»»■ ‘1“' 

ware £ukI sagar, ’ ^ , , r 17 ~i, . i- 

-T , .7 nnnf-hSnq miMifc be c^aUiered to an indetioiio extent: from the obbervatioiib 

au b.*, .f g.«»i p.«i.=. 

P i r - ,me of the most important observations yet made on tlic eliect ul a general system 

i.lo b.«0.,.a ii. So,. Pitt, i,.,..: 

„/ «, Tni,.. p. ■;», .;biob I will '»■. S'* » :si‘ ,:: 

: -t".- «. o, oo.«...p (»o,... 

Caolrir) for reraored from centres of trade and means of commiiiueatiou with mvdi/.td peup t, 
money was natarally scarce, and it was necessary to accopt fine.s and reveimes, paid m Uud, 
as equivalent to the payment in actual coin. A small store oi money was kept at Con.t,, 

imt little was current among the ordinary villagers. A regular scale for tines aiut rovoniie aviis, 
therefore, drawn up, shewing the value of the various doiuosticated animals kept by tlie people, 
with price of liquor, etc. The following was the scale : — 

A big pig 

A cock and two small hens 

4 big hens and 4 small... 

Pigeons (eacli) ... ••• 

Docks (each) ... 

Liquor (per lao) 

A big conch shell 

^ bull mithen (bos frontalis') .. 

A cow mithen ... 


A big buffalo 
A he-goat 
A she-goafc 
A doo 


PbS. 


>» 


1 

0 

0 



0 

4 

0 



1 

0 

0 



0 

1 

0 



0 

8 

0 



0 

4 

0 



10 

0 

0 



10 

0 

0 to 

Es. 

15 

10 

0 

0 to 

}> 

15 

10 

0 

0 to 

9 ) 

16 

1 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 



0 

4 

0” 




In the followiao- pages Mr. Soppitt gives some extreincdy interesting Instances of prices in 
terms of tlie above articles, and further shews the extent to which similar valuations were, and 
are still, carried on, by quoting instances to prove that a “ year’s labour has risen ui scale value 
from Rs. 15 to Rs, 60.’ 

Also in Mrs. Wylie’s Gospel in Burma, at p. 332 f., there is very interesting quotation 
from a letter of Dr. Mason, dated 13.58, showing how public affairs are managed by a peop e 
but partially introduced to a fixed currenoy. The letter gives an account of the commenoemen 
of the now flourishing Karen schools in Touugoo, and it describes how the necessary buildings 
came to bo erected by public subscription. The form that the subscriptions took is thus 
described, “ For These the Ivarens contributed 
070 Rupees in cash, 

1 Elephant, 

8 Goats, . 

, 4 Figs, 

5’ Beografhy of3Wkestan» translated from the Ea-gsiaa by StafE- Lieut, Peach in J. U. 8. J. ofbhdia, Yol. SXII. 

p. 262 ,' ' 
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170 Eowls, 

200 Eg’gSj 
G5 Mats, 

15 Baskets, 

12 Large chopping knives, 

150 Long rataiis, 

10 Large bandies o£ bark rope, 

1,580 Large bamboos, 

2,000 Small bamboos, 

1 Boat.” 

Malcom, the xVuierican Missionar}’’ traveller, tells ns that in Lower Burma about the tbuc 
of the War of 1824, the Native Government constantly levied fines on the value of the human 
body, and p. 261 of his Travels, Vol. II., he gives the scale of valuation : — 


A new-born male child 

... 

... 

... 4 tiekals 

A new-born female child ... 

••• 

... 

... 3 

»; 

A. boy ••• ••• ••• 

• * ft 

... 

... 10 

?> 

Al g’ ir 1 «•* ••• 

... 

... 

... 7 

jj 

A young man ... ••• 

... 

... 

... SO 


A young woman ... 

... 

... 

.. 35 

}» 


Of I'icli persons twice these prices are exacted ; and of principal officers still larger sums,, 
rapidly increasing in proportion to rank. 

To the above I can add a little evidence of my own from the Nicobar Islands. In 18S6, 
I had occasion to purchase a piece of land, measuring about 8^ acres, from the Chief of Miis 
^rv Par Nicobar on behalf of the Government of India, for a meteorological station and 
Government agency. For this piece of land I paid the Chief on the 21st March, 1890 , 

12 Suits of black cloth, 

1 Piece of red cloth, 

6 Bags of rice, 

20 Packets of China tobacco, 

12 Bottles of Commissariat 


(To he continued*') 


NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE. 

BY B. H. MAN, C.I.E. 

{Continued from 222.) 

No, 2. 

Bark Cloth. 

No attempt has yet been made by the Nioobarese to weave cloth, yds may be explained 
V . .I f f ff,J in conseouence of the equable nature of their climate, their absolute reqnire- 
i\ le ac • gay the least, limited ; and their needs have for generations past 

beTn si^plild hj^tiiders’from the neighbouring continents, who here barter calico and colored 

handkerchiefs, as well as other articles, for cargoes of cocoannts. 

Moreover, while in the southern portion of the Nicobar Islands it has been y^^omary from 

s;ri v: 

Of split oocoanut-leaves, called hinong (ante, Voh XikIV. p. ^ ^ ^ 

- — — ■ — T^. nn+ hxr the Chief in small closes. Rum, to be good 

68 Extremely valued by those people as a medicine aateiU Sii»pW., 1896, p. 29. 

“ medicine, ” must be Commissariat rum. g <■ ^ bit of cloth made with the threads of the bark 

s* Fontana’s remark that in his day (17/ ) as it somewhat resembles the ochrea or fibrous sheath, which 

of the oocoanut-tree ” possibly refers to ^is mate ,. however, that the Mnowj is the garment to which he 

envelopes the upper portion of cocoanut-tree stems. It may be, uowe 

alludes. Asiatic Hesearches, Vol. in*i Aiticl© YU, 
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Tlie use of bark-cloth for clothing is now-a-days almost entirely confined to women — 
and to those only of the Southern group — when in mourning, this being the result of the 
greater facility now afforded the inhabitants of Great Nicobar and the adjacent islands for 
procuring calico direct from trading-yessels, a larger number of 'which now visit the islands in 
consequence both of the extension of the cocoanut plantations and of the immunity from the 
risks experienced in former years from disputes or misunderstandings with the natives. 

This bark-cloth, which goes by the name of ok-ho, is of a somewhat similar character 
to that manufactured by the inland tribes of the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra, but, being 
of a darker shade, more nearly resembles coarse, newly-tanned leather. It is sufiiiciently flexible 
and durable to be used for purposes of clothing, sleeping-mats, pillow-covers and the like for a 
considerable time (a/i^e, Yol. XXIY. p. 134). 

It is only occasionally that the men engage in the work of preparing this material, in 
the manufacture of which women, therefore, usually excel. The tree which provides the neces- 
sary substance is believed to be the Ficus hrevicuspis. The size of the pieces of bark taken from 
the tree depends of course on the requirements of the manufacturers. 

A large strip, say, 7 ho 8 feet long by about 3 to 4 feet wide, is apparently generally pre- 
ferred. This is carefully removed by means of a da and, w^hile still fresh, green and pliant, 
the outer skin is with little difficulty stripped ofic with, the edge of the same implement without 
injury to the inner bark, which is then ready for the next process. This consists in beating 
the inner bark on a large flat stone with the edge of a small paddle-shaped mallet, first 
diagonally in one direction, and then transversely, the work being subsequently repeated on the 
other side of the bark, the object of course being to thoroughly disintegrate the pulpy substance 
adhering to the fibres, and thereby to render the material flexible and suitable for the purposes 
above-mentioned. When a large piece of bark is being prepared, this part of the process proves 
tedious and fatiguing, as may be judged from the fact that a small piece about 18 inches square, 
which I saw dealt with, was still insufficiently beaten after some 20 minutes of hard work. 

When the bark is sufficiently dressed, the now pliant material is conveyed to a pool of 
fresh water, where it is left to soak for about half-an-hour, after which time it is removed and 
again spread upon a large smooth stone by the operator, wffio proceeds to express all moisture by 
means of a suitable cylindrical stone. When this is accomplished to her (or his) satisfaction the 
material is hung up to dry in the sun, and is ready for use in a few hours. 

No attempt is made to ornament the substance thus produced. Specimens are sometimes 
sought as curiosities or as barter bj’ the natives of the Central Group, who also occasionally 
use this material for sleeping-mats, pillows and fighting-hats; but they do not — and, from ail 
accounts, never did — as has been incorrectly asserted, uj^ply it for purposes of clothing. 

The Nicobarese have no knowledge of the art of knitting, and no plaited fringes or other 
articles of personal clothing or ornament are manufactured by them of cord or fibre of any 
description, 

• ^ No. 3. 

CannibaliBm. 

Almost incredible as it may appear to those at all acquainted with these Islanders, 
there is reason to believe, both from their own statements and those of the Swedish traveller 
Keeping (1647), that at least a small section of their community was addicted to cannibalism 
so recently as in the 17th, if not the 18th, Century A. D. 

According to Fontana-® (1778), Keeping wrote as follo\vs regarding his visit to the 
Nicobars ; “Having sent a boat on shore with five men, who did not return at night as* 
expected, the day following a larg er boat w^as sent, well manned, in quest of their companions, 

Specimens of bark-cloth have been supplied to the following Museums among others ; — British Museum, 
South Kenaington Museum, Kew Herbarium, University Museums at Oxford and Cambridge, Maidstone Museum, 
the Ethnological Museums at Eiorenoe, Paris, Leipsig, and Leyden, the Imperial & Boyal Museum of the Court at 
Vienna, and the Xhdiat Museum at CalGutta. 

'-io jis-iutic Besetirchee, Vol, III., Article VII. 
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who, it was supposed, had been devotu'ed by the savages, their bones having been found strewed 
on the shore, the boat taken to pieces, and the iron of it carried away.’' 

The statements made to me many years ago by the natives of Nancowry Harbour as 
noted down at the time, are to the effect that, on a portion of the site of the former Indian 
Government Settlement near the south-eastern extremity of Camorta Island and in the vicinity 
of the small British grave-yard, there stood a village called Chayiha, the remains of which 
were seen by those living about ninety years ago. The inhabitants of this village, although of 
the same race as their neighbours, were alone anthropophagi, preying upon such individuals 
of the other villages as they succeeded in surprising, and presumably also upon such strangers 
as ventured near their portion of the Harbour. It having at length been decided that some- 
thing must be done to put a stop to this evil, a menluana (u e., a shaman) of Oal-ta-meak 
village (Malacca) one day collected a quantity of wasps (tdo) in a leaf-w'rapper which he took, 
with some fish, to Chayiha, where he found a lad, who told him that all the villagers w^ere 
absent, working in their gardens. The menluana thereupon instructed the lad to give them 
the fish on their return and, when all the party were assembled, to divide amongst them the 
contents of the parcel. The result of course was that the wasps, on being released, attacked 
everybody present, one only of whom — a youth, who had the sense to cover his head with a 
cooking-pot — escaped by swimming across the Harbour to Itoe village. It is added that none 
of those stung by the wasps recovered from their injuries. This alleged incident, at any rate, 
is credited with having been the means of ridding the people of their objectionable neiglihonrs. 
The lad who escaped is described as having prolonged his life only by a few days, as he excited 
the suspicions of a woman, in whose hut he had taken refuge, by licking her back, after wiping 
ofi, at her request, the perspiration which streamed from her while engaged in preparing 
Pandanus paste. On this strange conduct being reported to the woman’s husband he resolved 
to put a stop to it, and ho accordingly procured a poisonous fish, known by the name of toich, 
which w^as cooked and introduced into the boy’s food, causing his death. Another version has 
it that two lads escaped from the wasps to Itoe where, in consequence of their manifesting a 
predilection for human fiesh, they were beaten to death. 

In connection with the for’egoiiig, the following passage from the letters of the Moravian 
missionary, J, Q-. Haensel, who resided between 1779-87 principally at Nancowry and close to 
the village of Oal-ta-meak, would seem to possess some significance : — “They insisted that 
they wero good by nature, and never did anything wrong, as we well knew. When ^ye I’eplied, 
that; we knew that tliey had but lately murdered some people, and afterwards abused the dead 
bodies, each thrusting his spear into them, mutilating them in the most wanton manner,, and 
at last cutting them to pieces, and asked them whether this was a proof of their natural 
goodness, their answer was — * That you do not understand ; those were people not fit to live, 
they were gomoy, cannibals !’ ” 

In view of these statements it is curious that, so far as I know, no hint of the existence 
of cannibalism at the Nicobars should be found in the accounts of other w’riters, and that, 
supposing the practice to have been continued even no later than a time within the memory 
of some living during HaenseVs stay, no reference is made to it in his published writings. 

No. 4. 

Swimming, 

As compared with the Andamanese and the majority of other maritime races within the 
tropics, the Nicobareae are by no means distinguished for skill either in the art of swimming 
or of diving. They are, therefore, far from meriting the extravagant praise which, in all 
apparent seriousness and good faith, has been bestow^ed upon their achievements hi this 
I'espect by an accomplished wi’iter, who paid a short visit to the various islands of the group 
about 25 years ago. 

The passage referred to occurs in Stray Feather's and makes mention of a well-known cha- 
racter — still the head-man of one of the principal villages in Nancowry Harbour whom the 
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writer describes as seen by liim ‘‘stark naked and looking the veriest savage imaginable, 
darting bead-foremost from his canoe, and catching the fish with his hands, as only these 
isbnders can. According to their ideas any fool can plunge into the water and seize a single 
passing fish, but what does require skill is to plunge and come up with two large fish, the 
forefinger and thumb of each hand firmly fixed in the eye-sockets of a different fish. This 
the Nicobarese hold to he something like fishing, and in still water you can hardly keep 
Niqoharese in the canoe if he chances to spy two good-sized fishes passing below in such relative 
positions as to render this feat practicable.” 

It may safely be asserted that it has never entered the imagination of a Nicobarese even 
to meditate, much less attempt, the performance of such a feat as that described wfith such 
'i)raisemhlance. 

From the fact that, with the exception of the Shom-Peii, tribe, the villages of the Nico- 
barese are situated either on the coast or in close proximity thereto, their children as might 
naturally be supposed, frequentl}^ disport themselves in the shallow water in front of their 
huts, thereby gradually acquiring a certain degree of confidence and learning to swim and div^e 
■without actual instruction from their seniors. 

In the absence, however, of any necessity or other’ incentive to attain excellence in the 
art, there exists in this easy-going, indolent race little or no spirit of emulation, such as might 
prompt them at least to strive to acquire a reputation for skill. No swimming races, or games 
in wdiich. swimming enters, are practised amongst them. From their statements it seems that 
they are chiefly deterred from frequent swimming and diving by their di'ead of sharks which 
have, though on rare occasions, been known to attack and wound some unfortunate of their 
acquaintance. 

As a result it is found that but few among them will venture to swim further than about 
a quarter of a mile, and then only owing to some emergency or for some coveted prize ; and, if 
any greater distance were attempted, the man would be deemed foolhardy, wdio omitted to 
provide himself with a small buoyant log — such as a billet of StercuUa alata^'^ — wherewith 
to assist him in keeping himself afloat. They never attempt to remain under water a long time, 
and the idea of competing with others in doing this would scarcely suggest itself to any of them. 

Though swimming on the breast, on the side, and on the back are methods known and prac- 
tised by some, the most common mode of progression is the liand-over-liand stroke. The only 
known occasion on which a member of the inland tribe of Great Nicobar (Shorn- Peri) was seen 
to swim — and that for a few yards only — he shewed himself to be a complete novice in the art 
by inlitating the action of a dog in the water. 

Even among the coastmen there are some who neglect to acquire the art or, having acquir- 
ed it in their youth, rarely (if ever) practise it in later years. As may be supposed, among the 
women the accomplishment is possessed in a still less degree, due presumably to the fact that 
in their case the need of its exercise is rarely experienced, 

TFhen a Nicobarese has occasion to dive to a depth of ten feet or less, he jumps into the 
water feet foremost, but on the comparatively rare occasions that some among them dive to 
such a depth as three or four fathoms — as when desirous of securing a Tridacna which they 
have espied, or of recovering a dd or other valued object, which has fallen overboard — they 
take a header. On no occasions do they take weights in order to assist them in descending 
more rapidly and easily. 

No. 6, 

Astronomy. 

In writing about the Nicobarese, Pontana^s (cir. 1778) expressed his belief that » the idea 
of years and months and days is unknown to them, as they reckon by moons only, of which 
they number fourteen, seven to each monsoon.’* This statement, however, i*eauires some 
modification. 

8* Of this wood the outriggers of their cauoes are constructed. 88 Asiatic Besearches, Vol.TII., Art, Til, 
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1. Divisions of the Year, 

The greater divisions of time are reckoned by monsoons or shoni-en-yuh). 

As each moiisDoii lasts six inontlis, more or less, two successive shom-en-ijuhs repi*eseiit approxi- 
mately cue solar year. Roughly speakiug, the South-West moiisoou (sho^/iddg) continue 
from May to October inclusive, and the North-East inonsoou (ful) from November to April. 
In order, therefore, to denote a period ecpiivalent to our solar year tlie Nicobarese describe 
it either as (m (two) shoui-en-yuh or as heang (one) fill hcang sho-li^ng. 


The monsoons are subdivided into lunar months [Idhe) and, as the change of monsoon 
may take place during the course of the “moon” in April-May and of that inOctober- 
November, foLirteeii terms are in use for the purpose of indicating the possible number of 
lunatic ns, or fractions thereof, which can occur in the two monsoons. The terms are as 
follow, the first five in each monsoon invariably occurring in the order given;— 


S,-W. Monsoon (Sho-hong). 


Shell 

Hammna 

Clianiu 

Daneii-poali 

Maiia(kj-nga,-poah 

Lane fib and, or, | 
Lah-moluli 1 


(about April-May) 
( ,, May-June) 

( „ June -July) 

( „ J uly-Aug.) 

( „ Aug.-Sept.) 

( „ Sept.-Oct.) 


N.-E. Monsoon (Ful). 

Kaku-tok, {about Oct-Nov.) 

Tu-it ( ,, Nov.- Dec.) 

Hamak ( „ Dec.-Jan.) 

Mitosli ( „ Jan.-Peb.) 

Mokheak ( ,, Feb. -March) 

Danah-kapfi and, or, 1 , , i 

rr . A , t iMarch-Apr.j 

Laba-chui(]) 1 


If, at the termination of the Mana(k)-nga-poah Moon, the weather prove stormy the new 
moon is called Lanehlijbut if the weather be mild and indicative of an early change of monsoon 
it is called Liili-incluh. Similarly, at the corresponding period in the N.-E. monsoon, the sixth 
Moon is called Daiiah-kapa, if there appears to be no likelihood of an early change in tlie 
direction of tlie wind, and Kaba-chui(j) in the contrary case. 


When the change of monsoon occurs, the name of the “moon” then ruiiiiiugis changed to 
that of the first “ moon” of the new monsoon; hence it generally happens that Sheh and Kakn- 
tok continue only for a fraction of a “moon,” via., for the unexpired period of the “moon” 
(luring which the change in the direction of the wind occurred. By this means the error 
which arises from adopting the lunar year of thirteen complete lunar months is 
avoided. The cliief point for the .stranger to bear in mind is that the reckoning is by half- 
years, and not years, so that in referring to a period of 7 shom-en'ijuhs 3| solar years 
(approximately) would be meant. 


In like manner at Car Nicobar they have the following fourteen terms to denote the 
possible number of lunations or fractions thereof in the course of the two monsoons: 


S.-W. Monsoon (Mes-sunga). 

(about April-May) 


N.-E. Monsoon (Komfuata). 


Hue 

’^Penyai-nong-makek ( 

Ita-naiiga ( 

’^Tonlon-long-kunata ( 

^ Keur fii (d)-ngaraii-kam6p.( 
*Cba-nah-rje and, or, 
*'Ka-nai (t) -el-ta-6ka 


Tfi-sela 


(about Oct.-Nov.) 




May - June p 
June- July) 
July-Aug.) 
Aug.-Sept.) 

Sept.-Oct.) 


Teng-tak-ken-chuta ( 

^Ka-reu-iigarit ( 

^Inoka-ta-wue ( 

Keuchut-tang-kong ... ( 

Kenchut-minlnga and, or, 
LiVneii-nga-el-kui-ta-Iawa 


Nov.-Dee.) 
Dec.-Jan.) 
Jan. -Feb.) 
Feb.-March) 

March-Apl.) 


}(..M 


» A period ociualtoa luuationie styled hmici-lienm {homUhi. moon, and W,,_thae), hence, forex, unple, ^ 
period from the full-moon in Sheh to the fnlhmoou in Channi would he epoken of as &« kama-henu-a (not un Uihc] 

two lunar months. „ , .7 -i .i m i j? xi ^ 

■» At this island (Car Nicobar) eustom prescribes a day of rest (called anot-ilo) on the i th dy of the moon, at 
full-moou, and on the 22nd day of the moon, but only in those “ moons” marked *. &om the.r long mtereourse 
with Bunnan traders and seamen there ean be little doubt that the practice is traceable o the Burmese msti- 
iutiou of “worship-days” (tlM/t-u'?), which, in addition to those abore-mentioned, include the last day of tue 
mouth, thereby numbering four in all. 
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The principal, i£ not the only, seasons which are i-ecogniaed as such are (1) yonga-rm, or 
dai, the time when deciduous trees shed their foliage (March- April) ; (*2) dai-tata-yal. the time 
wheii young leaves {dai or rai) areformed on thosame trees (May -June) ; (3) shama-huuk, which 
occurs in the first few weeks of the rainy season, when planting and cultivation are mostly 
atteiided to in the gardens ; (4) komoruiile, the season during which memorial-feasts {hunulky 
are held, ra., Nov.°April ; (6) toi-ltapd-, and (6) hdi-ilue, the calm seasons in April and October 
respootively when trafficking is chiefly carried on between the various islands. There is no 
method of indicating divisions or periods of time by crop.?. 

Not only do the Nicobarese possess terms to denote the chief phases of each lunation, 
sack as, the “first-quarter,” “ full-moon,” and “last-quartor,” but, as will be seen from the 
following Table, they are able to indicate any particular day in alnuatiou as clearly as we could 
ourselves. 

Terms employed for each day and phase of a lunation. 


1st day,^^ 

he ang-sli e-kali e , 

1st Quarter, hoaug-la-''^^ 

t^nd „ 

iiiVshe-krihe. 

[ ong-yilang-kahe, also 

3rd ,, 

Ide-slie-kahe. 

Eull-moon,-! h(')kngrika(-kalie), or 

4tll 5, 

fdau-slie-kahe. 

[ i wlan “Ofil'kalie . 

5 til „ 

taiiai-slie-kuhe. 

Last Quarter, kaueiil.'^^ 

dth „ 

tat'ual-slie-kahe. 

^Vax^uG’ moon, lieii-neiu-oal-kahe. 

7tli „ 

issiib-sbe-krilie. 

Waaiug moon, teiinYuoa-na-oal-kahe. 

8 til 5s 

enf daii-she -kahe . 


'2 th 5, 

heanghata^sli e-kahe. 


lOtli „ 

shom-she-kiihe.' 


11th „ 

hean g-y am-kahe . 


12tli „ 

ah-yam-kahe. 


13 tk „ 

loe-yam-kabe. 


14 th „ 

foan-yam-kahe. 


I5tk „ 

tanai-yum-kahe. 


16th „ 

taf ual-y iim-kahe . 


17th „ 

issat-yam-kahe. 


CO 

enf daii-y am-kiUie . | 


19tli ,, 

heanghata-yam-kalie (also 

shbm-heaughata-tom-y am) . 


20th „ 

heang- momchlama -y um-kahe* 


21st jy 

enf dan-ta t-la n ga. 


22nd 

issat-tat-langa . 


23rd „ 

tafual-tat-langa. 


24th ,, 

tanai-tat-langa. 


2.'>th „ 

fdan-tab-langa. 


26th „ 

ongawa. 


27th „ 

liiriai . 


28th ff 

hiiilain. 


29th „ 

man lit. 


30th „ 

kanat.22 


31st „ 

kaTiat.^2 



Tliis refers to the first day of the new moon, provided she is visible. 

Hoonleas nights, Kanat is employed on the 30th day if the moon be not then visible, and nightly after 
that should the moon he hidden by clouds or mist. It may thus he the 3rd or 4th day of the moon when sho if? 
seen. 

Lit., one piece ” (as said in reference to a fruit or vegetable). 

This word also signifies “ boar’s^ tusk,*’ in obvious allusion to its crescent form, 
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Tlie coiTespondhig* terms employed at Car Hicobar are as follows : — 

(a) Yanihi-cb.ingeat (waxing-mooa). 

1st day, kalidk-cliiiigeat. 

2 lid aiieat-cliingeiit, 2 days’-old moon, kanel-liauu pig’s- task). 

3rd ,,, irie-cliiiigeiit. 
dtk „ fiin-cliingeafc, 

5 til „ taiii-chirigeat. 

()tli taf ual-eliiiigeiit. 

7tli ,5 silt-cbingeat. 

8 th j, lieobare-olimgeat, 1st Quarter, tut-la-aU 
Dtli ,, niaichuatare-cliingeat. 
lOtli 5 , chain auga-elnrigeat. 

(b) B6ka-*cMrLgeat (whole or greater portion of moon). 

nth day, kahok-slaii-chingeat. 

12th ,, anelit-slau-chingeat. 

13th „ irio-slau'cliingeat or solio-chingeat (day before full-moon). 

14:th „ fiin-shin-chingeat or cliawi (or korntoplaVchiugeat (fall-moon). 

15th ,, til ul-slan-cliingeat or an6i(ch)-chiug(3at) T days immediately following fail- 
16 th „ tafuahslan-chiiigeat or cliukyea-ciiiugeat / moon. 


(c) Drdnga-chingeat (waning-moon). 

i7th day, kalidk-dronga-chingeah 
IH til „ aiieiit-dronga-cliingeat. 

19th ,, Ifie-'drunga-chingeat. 

20tli ,, fan-dronga-chiiigeat. 

21st ,, tani-droriga^chingeat. 

22nd „ tafnakdronga^diingeat, Last Quarter, drongte-chingeat. 

23 rd ,, srit-dronga-chingeiit, 

24tlL „ heoliare-dronga-clungeat* 

25tli ,, Tnaichuatare-dr6iiga*cliiiigeat. 

26th ,, sam-clr6nga-cbingeat. 

(d) sainowa-chingeat (disappearing moon). 

27tli day, krihok^sfilnowa-chingeat. 

28th „ aneilt-salnowa-cliingeat# 

29th „ Ifie-aalnowa-cliingeat, 

30th fan-salnowa-chingeat* 

The period between the last appearance of the old moon and the first appearance 
of the new moon is called aiya-ajp-cld%geat. It, therefore, corresponds to the term fca/ioi m 
the dialect of the Central Group. 


2, Division of th© Day and Night. 


The varying position of the sun 
ia a somewhat singular and ingenious 


at the same hour at different seasons is accounted for 
manner. It is thought that the rising of the sun north of 
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the east during the heavy squally weather of May, June. July and August is attributable to the 
violence of the S.-W. gales driving it towards that position (!) ; while the tact of its appearing 
south of the east during the rest of the year is, on the same principle, ascribed to the force of 
rlie N.-E. winds, then prevailing, which prevent the dawn from breaking uniformly m tlse 
same point of the horizon. 

TJie property of the sun-dial is unknown to the Kicobarese. h i‘om the following list of 
terms used by them to indicate the various hours of the day and night it vvull be seen that tlicir 
day is divided with regard to the position of the sun ^t diliereat hours until sunset, wliiJe tne 
period between sunset and sunrise is in like manner divided in reference to increasing 
darkness, supper-time, approach of midnight, midnight, deep sleep, approach of davyii, and 


(1) Forenoon, — lA-hala-heng. 


Sun-rise, danakladieng ; hen-nela-heng, 


About 7 
„ 8 

„ 10 - 
or 11 


oal-liakl (morning). 


a. m., enhla-koi-hinddaha, 

„ kdi-hinddalia-ka, 

,, koi-hinddalia-chbng. 

,, eulila-kumheng. 


(2) Afternoon, — lA-hanga-hetig. 


About noon, kam-heng. 

„ Ip. m., shariala-heng (or shadlaha-heug). 

,, 2 ,, chin-faicba'chbug, 

,, 3 ,, chin-faicha-ka. 

„ 3-30 „ chin-faicha-enhshe. 

,, 4 ,, heng-imat-mitua. 

„ 5 ,, heng-imat-eiihshe ; also heng-kamot (/^H-tappiiig time). 

,, 5-30 ,, enlishe-slmp-heng. 

(3) Evening. 


Sunset, shup-heiig. 

„ shortly after, ladlaya. 

Twilight, efihshe-puyue. 

Dusk, pnyue. 

(4) ISTigM. 

About 7 p. m., puyfie-tachrd ; puyue-pbt ; also faneiimla-kamuisli (roosting time). 

„ 7-30 „ heii-mokngok (supper-time). 

,, 8 ,, heii-mokngok-ka. 

„ 9 ,, heii-mokngok-chiyau. 

,, 10 and Up. m., eiihshe-yuang-hathni. 

Midnight, yfiang-hatom. 

About 1 a, m., hen-chatnga. 

2 ,, ha-hdaka-chiy^u. 

>, 3 „ Iia-heaka-ka. 

. „ 4 „ ha-hdaka. 

Dawn, shortly before, ehhla-piiyu. 

Dawn, piiyii. 

Sunrise, shortly before, chang-i-oal. 

In order to particularise a certain hour of the day to an alien unacquainted with tneir 
terms, a native will, by protruding his lips or by stretching out his hand, point to the position 
of the sun at the hour in question, and say, “ da/itare hencfy thither sun.” 
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At Oar Nficobar tlie terms used are as follows : — 

Smi-rise, mrinat-k-ta-wQe piiliu. 

Morning, ko-tri-neii'-puhii. 

PorenooD, tu raiP-pdliu. 

Noon, sii'kW. 

About 3 p. m.j tu-ran -kslrap. 

5 „ ko-ta-uen -liarap. 

Sunset, manat-ta-ta-wue.3S 

Evening, ha rap* 

Dusk, parue-jamat. 

About 9 p. m., aru-liiirap. 

11 „ kfia-meug’ a-liare. 

,, midnigbt, cliyual-hatam. 

„ 3 a. m., cliinriii-ta-pa. 

4 ro-liaiyam (Zii., “cock’Crow ). 

,, 4-30 „ al*kua-pii. 

Dawn, milaka. 

Sunrise, shortly before, ta-pii* 

There is an alternative mo^^or Lj 

by applying the terms used yo^ are complete without the preds or snfix of 

(sun), and by adttmg /w/ie to those ^ meridlL altitude of the moon ; cUn-faietia- 

henij: e, (/., damJda-halia, inoou-use , ‘a/ , apparent that the entire 

„a«y4a/ie-. two hours later (i. e hau P^^moou ; and, as the 

listo£tems from damUa^ahe io tkuf ^ o, ugeO on otlierniolits during tire Innation — 

.,.i«lmt olook-timo of ».k «< *• to- » “* „ oUom. 50 minof. ft- th.. 

il. bof.ro ..a Pl-u. of tb. In»n 

, fT, time bw nielits irCim or dum) instead of by days 
The practice uM, he died 8 days (lit., uights) ago i 

usual bub not universal. •• > ' /«, fh? Sbeaiu'^^r will ret urn {'southwards) 13 days 

again. ../.o-a-Joe hala rtm sh'^Upr, , 

(A nights) hence. In these examples (day) mi.lit o. . 

3, Time sud Distance. 

•rrrinf+ime ot to indicate the distance of some 
In order to express any short P®’'^ 3 ^y that it was one (or more, as the 

vniage or spot on the same islan , le occupying some 15 minutes, 

casomight be) betel-quid-tahing-period - 

or a walk of about a mile, would b® ^bout 2 miles distant - in two 

dkhohbt he maiyd Mt tmig, "'® 7 4 miles would be considered and described as 

betel-quids’ time. Similariy, a waU o a convey an approximate idea of some 

equivalent to “ 4 betel-quids, au ®° between one island and another) they say 

distance by sea in a canoe (say, from - distant. Thus a canoe trip of less than two 

that it is one (or more) “ <,.,oeoan«t-drink,” while a trip from Nancowry 

miles would be spoken of as less than onejm ^ .. y„^,,g.coooanut- 

Harbour to Chowra would peHiaps >e^egarded_^m^ 

»5 The substitution of t for i> is au u 
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drinks/' and so on, relatively, between any two other places according- to distance. 
Experience, however, shews tliat jast as the capacity for absorbing fluids and chewing betel- 
quids varies considerably in ditferent individuals, so also do terms of this nature, when used by 
them, differ not a little in sig-nidcance ; as however, there is no great call for exactitude, either 
in res-ard to time or space, in connection with their movements tliese rough methods of 
determining distance are ordinarily sutflcient for all their requirements. 

The explanation of the use of these terms is, as may be supposed, to he found in tlie fact 
that the Nicobarese invariably carry young coooarmts in their canoes wlien making a trip of 
some duration, in order to assuage their thirst; while bebel-che vvitig is a practice universally’ 
observed among them. The following may here be added as farther examples of tlie same 
nature : — 

heang kola-hbiiislia a few luoineuts, lit,^ one holding-of-th e-breath. 

heang hat-doh-na-yoinga-heng... about one liour (of the day only), lit., loss-tha.ri'ouc- 

stag-e-in-tlie-san's-passago-across-tho-sky. 

heang misheja-heng about tln-ee hours (of the day only). 

heang molkahla-heng' about six hours (of the day only), lit., one-half 

of a day. 

heang muybia-biih about three hours (of the night only), lit., the time 

taken in burning one small bundle of tire wood. 

heang hat-poinak-ohh about six hours (of the night only), lit., the time 

taken in burning one large biindlo of firewood. 

4, Points of the Compass, 

The Nicobarese possess terms descriptive of the points of the compass, vk.^ ta^'^-nc/dle, 
North; t'a^'^-ngange^ South; East ; ta^'^-ngcUohe^ West; and are in the habit of 

making more use of their knowledge in this respect in the daily affairs of life than is deemed at 
all necessary among civilized communities. Eor instance, there is in all their dialects a voiy 
extensive list of words expressing motion” or “direction,” which z^oquire severally the 
special suffix appropriate to its class, implying whether the direction or motion be northward, 

southward, eastward, westward or towards the landing-plaG0^’'3 The result 

of this seemingly pedantic mode of expi’ession is that most careful observance of the rules on 
the subject is at all times necessary, nob only to convey acoirect meaning, but in order to avoid 
conveying the directly opposite impression to that intended ; while by inadvertently employing 
a suffix appertaining to another class the certain risk is incurred of being to a greater or less 
degree unintelligible.^^ 

The words indicating the four cardinal points are not derived from prevalent winds, noi' 
is it possible at the present day to decide dolinitely as to their origin. No trace can be 
discovered of the derivation of the terms denoting “ south ” Qngangey^^ or “ east” (jujdhae), but 
the word for ‘'north ” signifies also ‘-'above,” and that for “west” ('mjaiohe) means 

also “below”; the latter would thus appear to be associ-ated in the minds of these Islanders 
with some idea of the position of the setting-sun. 


JUx. : foan heUiioang fu-ndu ledt ianj itd, you two arrived hero in 4 ‘‘ young*- cocoaniit-driuks’-timod’ 

In construction the particle ta is dropped. 

A.S from the very nature of their mode of life they have frequent occasion to visit the landing-place of their 
respective villages, special provision to meet this want is thus made. 

S8 Where the speaker is in doubt as to the direction he wishes to indicate, or where exactitude of expression 
immaterial, he employs a suffix which denotes direction or motion without reference to any particular point of the 
compass. These terms, therefore, are in most common use, especially among the less intelligent. 

As a suggestion it may here be noted that in the same dialect “ hala” denotes “ heneo ” (in the future), and 
hetngra ' expresses “ ago ” (past time), while their traditions speak of their having originally come from the south. 
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Table of certain coramon ■verbs and adverbs liaviiig suffixes indicating 

direction or motion. ^ 



l^orth (alsio A.hove) 
ta-ug’ale 

South 

ta-nyauge 

East 

ta-ugahae 

TFesf (also Belov:) 
ta-iigiiiclie 

i 

ta-iigaifie ! 

(of s om 
object 
without 
reference 
to its 
direction 'f 
ishiri aiie 

( 

JjhlCB thctt L 

{ 

(of Mome 
object 111 a 
northerly 
diroction) 
sliiri iig*ale 

(of Rome 
object ill a c 
southerly 

directioiO 
ibiri ugauge 

(of some 
ibject ill an 

easterly 
direction) 
shTri ngaliac 

(of some 
object iu a 
westerly 
direction) 
sbiri ngaiclie 

(r»f some ! 

object in ^ i 
direction of^ ! 
laiiding-plaec) j 
shlri ngaiuo i 

1 

northwards 

southwards 

eastwards 

westwards 

towards the | 
landing-place 

in any 
direction 

Go 

af-al 

af-ang 

af-ahat 

a£-aich 

af-aiu 

a£-at 




c 

af-alch 

1 . 


Ascend a hill 

af-al 


1 

(descend a hill) 

\ 






6-she 

? 


Ascend a liill 

o-le 


\ 

(descend a hill) 

S 


Go 

o-le 

o-iige 

o-he 

j d-slie j 

O-he 

[ 

o-te 

Arrive 

tang-la 

tang-iiga 

1 

taiig-hat 

taiig-slie 

i tang-he 

tang-ta 





clilafc-slie 

h 


Climb a tree 

chlat-la 


i 

(descend a tree) 

i ^ 


Bring 

kai-hala 

kai-hanga 

kai-halial 

■} kai-hasbe 

kai-haihe 

kai-hata 




f 

cluiak- shire 



Ascend a laddei 

L* chuak-lare 


1 

(descend a ladder) 

i S 


Come 

kai-lare 

kai-ngare 

kai-hare 

kai- shire 

kai-hire 

kai- tare 

Hither 

bid-lare 

bid-ngare 

oid-hare 

6 id- shire 

oid-hire 

oid-tare 

Thither 

dah-lare 

dah-ngare 

. . 

‘ dah-liare 

dah- shire 

dah-iiire 

dah -tare 


6, Steering Courses by Sun and Stars. 

The acquainta-noe of the Wicoharese with the heavenly bodies is very limited, and 
such little kaawledge as they possess is couSned to the more iatelhgeat of the elder members ot 
the various commuaities'^i who are able to ideutify a few of the more striking ot the c^^^tdla- 
tious, planets and stars, to wit, the Pleiades, Orion’s belt, the bonthorn Cross, Ursa Major, 

poslti»o( to the sil.utio. 

ot t.. tolool., to .t.„ 1“ “I 

olvisitmg i. uteo .ooh trip., orh.n.vor p.«ibl.. 

ranging fiom 8 to o dnriiio- neao tides — in order to escape strong currents 

only while calm weather is assured and daring for gnidance is limited to the first 

and dangerous tido-rips^, t imi ^epen^ iateiwening islets or lofty hills, which then loom in 
half of the longest voyages, o indications of the correctness of the course. Ih these 

view, are naturally preferred^ as suie ^ natives of the Central and Southern 

night voyages the polar-star is cao^nas ® ^ and bv the natives of Chowra when 

steering for Oar Nicobar; while t Central Group in their trips to Little 

fin.:,. «^p«rHGous to Chowra, and also the natives of the_Oentrai_iT p ^ 

" — ; — 7 rr^ 1 nf the oommuxiity venture to betray any know- 

‘I It should be mentioned that none but the ® + acquaintance or familiarity with such mattera tends to 

edge of this subject, it being among mysterious manner. It is consequently only from certain of 




Nicoliar. Sometimes they steer their course by 'keeping one or otlier of these stars directly 
stern of tlie canoe. Sure to this limited extent no attempt is made to utilise their observa- 
tioiis of the moTemeiits of the phiiietaiy bodies. 

6. The Winds and Clouds. 

I gireherea diagram of tlie various terms used in order to denote the different winds. 
It should be mentioned that the term {mahai-chiam.) applied in the diagram to the N. N.-W. aud 
S. S.-E. winds implies “straight,” by reason of tlieir proceeding direct from these two points 
where lie adjacent inhabited islands, i. e., Chowra, Teressa, and llompokaon the one hand, and 
the Southern Group on the other ; .so that, making their voyage.s thitherwards during the 
prevalence of either of these winds, they know that on one course or the other they can make 
sure of being driven straight to their destination. 

With regard to the clouds, the Nicobarese have hut one word to expre.ss the different 
formations of cirrus, cumulus, and stratus, r?r., nnfaiiiya, while to denote nimbus they mcie.y 
say mifainya-ta-al, Ut., a black cloud. 

Diagram showing the terms used to denote the direction of the various winds. 



O 
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Esplauation. ^ 

A dcnokft (A:c du-ccil-ni of tl).o wind at the close of tlie N.-E, monsoon, and 

B j? 5 » >? S.-W* j, 

Wlien ilu'sc veer to f ho opposite direction by wny of ibe north, they are both included in 
tlic terms yh^hrn'hfJ<i'k('^i>d (///., wind biiriiiiig north). 

C deiioi'es tin* tlircciioe. oi. tiic wind at tlic close of the N.-E. monsoon, and 

D ,5 n J 5 JJ S,-W. 5 , 

When ihesi* veer tn tile opp'icsitc direction by way of the south, they are both included 
in the term. laUtdi-iri o^^•/e^^e7^^ (///., wind fcuruinjv south). 

The /euV'>‘//~pn h vlnm hlewlnu’ id most contiimously from the N*-E, (say, from February 
to April), is desi'i’ihed, :i,s lul k^h-jui'-la^ 

Slmi!:irly, <lie wb.cm blowing continuously from the S.~W. (say, from June 

to Scptemlx'r), is stvicMl A/As‘/i-^-//n/(Ae/-/d, 

In mimln;*; n.ny of (he wiii.ds meuiioued in the accompanying diagram the word /m/ts/i” 
(wind) is pi'ellxed, 

(To he conimied.) 


KOTlhS ON TU B SPIBIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY m. J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.IE., LC.S. 


{Conilnml from 252 .) 


Earth SpiritB* ' ^*1' Urn bhhts or have bcens of the Konbin are supposed to live on 

the enrUi, 01 ; (he imldo nrmy of Koukuii hliiUa that live on the earth, perhaps the best 
known aro Alviintiii, Aihvar, Ihvliiri or Bhairdba, Brahmapurush, Bilpdev, Babaras, Cblda, 
Ghaudkni, Cliomli, Dakin, IhiMiigi, Jakliai, Janai, Jokhai, Kf^^bri, Khavis, Kalimba, Kalkab 
Mhuskola, Mabuvir, Muiija, Xavlfu, Plr, Sa.mbaudh, VeiaUiid Zoting. 


VdUl is mou'hli'nMi the lord or ruja of earth spirits. Vetul is made in the image of a man, 
except i-liat his bands uml fiad:. tram brndewards. His ejed^alls are of a tawny green, and the 
hnir of bis Itirif! kIimiiIs on cud. Hu wears a green dress, and bolds a cane in his right han^^, 
ami a conch-slod! in his hdh. Hr also holds in his Itd'b hand a rosary ef twenty-one nidrdksh 
beadsj^ a pieci‘ r,f pressed cowolung ashes, and a bracelet of his favourite rui^^ flowers which ho 
usually wca-r.s round his rigli!, vnhslo Ocncrally, at midnight, VStal starts on a royal progress, 
seated in a pulMiuinin or riiiiog a horse, and v;d,h a migdity escort of spirits before and 
after hhn, yolliog iV.o-ti ; til v un.l waving lighted torches.^^ VemMs said to spend bis time 
in serving llnr go.i 1 1 is umnd abode is a mountain, a wood thickly set with small trees 

and shriihs, or (ho hunk or :l rivt^r. ilisasprct iscruel and terrible. He has no body, and lives 
on wind. Duly wlnm Vcidl sot,.; out on bis royal progress, or when be has business of the^od 
Siva to porfornw *lms he ti-'sitme a i;)ody. Siva has made Vctal chief of spirits becaus^e Siva 
could find m) miirit, that (>xr,..dlc.l VTi/d In learning, wisdom, talent, or strength. In the Koiikan 
Vetll is often rtpirt.):; udr‘ I by :i. la rge rough stone set under a tree and smeared with oil and red 
lead. \^lu,un;veranv oim is smldenly taken ill, oris possessed by an evil spirit, the Konkan, 
villagers worshi]» Dm stone of Veui, and make vows to it for the recovery of the sick. Every 


»» With Vf.t,a hi. .to,upara tha European Holleciuin or a.r-oootendmg ™ 

U Army, aaa iu Ku,^la«d Ivi.i;,' Artuur's Huut. arimra’a IWoftio MythoUsv, Vol. HI. PP. Ml. 0 • 


■?8 Calotropis glgmUa, 


in Spain the 
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year in tlie month of Magli (February) the stone of Yetal is worshipped with iiowers and red 
powder, and each yillager takef a bundle of lighted straw, and dances round i^he stone, yelling 
and howling^ 

Erahmapurusli, the Brahman man or Brahmar&kshas, tlie Brahman fiend, comes next 
ill importance to Vetrd. Brahmapariisli is believed to be the gdiost of a niarried Brahman 
who during his lifetime was a miser, whom death overtook when his mind was uneasy with 
unaccomplished schemes. He seldom attacks. But when he does, it is extremely difficult 
to get rid of him. According to the idstris and iJaT\dits of the Maharashtra, Bliattoji 
Dikshit, the well-known expounder of the Siddhdntu Kaumudl, an elaborate treatise on Sanskrit 
gramniar, after his death, became a Brahmapurush, so great wms his longing to teach the 
Kamnudi, His spectre was so often seen in his mansion in l^anaras that the mansion wtis set 
apart for the spirit’s use. After a time a Brahman boy, of twelve or thirteen, came to Barniras 
to gain a knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. In Bainli-as, as a joke, the Iiaunted mansion wuis 
shewui to the lad as the dwelling of the greatest teacher of grammar* The lad entered the house 
and saw an elderly Brahman performing his sandhya or morning prayer. The boy hurablv 
saluted the Brjlhinaii and told him the object of his visit. The Brahman told him that he 
would make him conversant with Sanskrit grammar in twelve months, on condition that mean- 
while the boy would, on no account, leave the mansion. As for the boy’s feeding the Brahman 
said that he would be daily served at the proper time with a well-dressed dish. The boy con- 
sented, and remained for twelve months, during which he mastered Sahskjfit grammar. One 
day, after the year was over, he forgot his agreement, and left the house to enjoy the air. As 
he was walking one of the men who had recommended him to live in Dikshit’s house, met tlie 
boy and expressed sui*prise at his escape from the haunted mansion. He told the pupil that 
his teacher was a Brahmapurush, and that when they advised him to go into the liouse he and 
his friends never expected the pupil to come out alive. The student, tliougb greatly alarmed, 
resolved to go back to the mansion. The ghost, seeing that the boy w’as much frightened,' 
told him not to fear, and ordered the boy to take his bones to Gaya, and perform rites to free 
the soul of Dikshit. From the day the rites were performed the ghost disappeared from the 
mansion. 

Bhair6ba. — When Bhairoba is shewn as a standing male figure with a trident in his left 
hand and a damaru or drum in his right, he is called Ka^la-Bbairav. But he is generally 
represented by a rough stone covered with oil and red lead. His nature is terrible, and when 
olfended he is difficult to appease. By some he is believed to be an incarnation of Siva, others 
class him as a spirit who is in favour with Siva.so He is also consulted as an oracle. In 
consulting Bhairav as an oracle a betel-nut is set on each breast of the rude figure and the o-od 
is asked, if the consnlter’s wish is to be granted, to let the right or the left nut drop first. 
Bhairav is not subordinate to Vatal. When he makes his nightly rounds he rides a blade 
horse, and is accompanied by a black dog. 

Oh.§da, the Lad, is believed to be the ghost of a shepherd boy who died nnmarried.®! He 
is widely known in the Konkan and is feared by the people. He is short and ngly. He is 
dressed in a lahy6U or loin cloth and a blanket, and holds a long pole with jangling b°ells. Over 
almost the whole Konkan, and particularly in Thana, every village has its C h6da, a stone set in 
some conspicuous place in the village. Whenever a cow calves, her owner oiiers the first milk 
to ChMa by pouring it over ChSda’s stone. If tho offering is withheld Ch4da will either spoil 


8 « la the Konkftu and to a less ext out in the Dakhan, spirits like Wtfd, Bhairoha, Mhaskoba and Sitaladfvi are 
considered domisods or something' more than demigods. They ai-a worsliippod, not only by the early tribes, 
but oven by BrShmans and other high classes. Although Konkan Brahmans look down upon Kunbls for worship- 
ping spirits like OhMa, they themselves worship Vettl, Bhairoba and Mbaskoba, and sometimes even ChWaand 
Kunja. 

81 Amo'jag BatuHgiri Maraihas and Narhad^ Birfihmaiis the word Cheda means a hoy or lad. 
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or lessen tlie yield of Cheda also, when displeased, take.s the form of a tiii’er, and 

eats the village cattle. To avoid this, annual offerings of fowls and cocoanuts are made to hin 
stone. Cheda is sometimes called Ch^da-matm^ or Uncle Ch^da. LTncle Ciieda is either a 
divine watchman or a bully according as his powders are rised for defence or for attack. Ramji, 
^ barber of Jiinnar in North Poona, had been in low spirits. An enemy liad blighted him wirJj 
the help of a spell, llamji started for the Konkan to bay a Cheda to keep his rivaFs spell 
from again entering his honse. At Bliiwndi, in Idiana, he w'as sent to a Thflkur who dealt in 
ChSdas. llamji promised the Ch^Ja, if he would come with him to Jinimir, tliar tlie Cheda 
would get an egg daily, a fowl every Sunday, and mutton and liquor twice a month on full 
moon and on new-moou da^’S. Under these terras Uncle Cheda agreed to go 'with RAmji and 
guard his house in Junnar from charms. The Thaknr made Cheda a little image to live in and 
Ramji carried him to Junnar, Rainji set Cheda on Lakshraan, the local oilman, 'whose spells 
had blighted R;iinji’s health. Lakshmaii died and Ramji was greatly feared. *'He has a 
Konkan Cheda in his house, take care you do nob anger him.” Eamji became religions 
and joined the Varies ris or time-keepers, the strictest sect of the followers of Yitboba of 
Pandharpur. Now he could eatnio flesh and drink no liquor. He explained the change to 
Cli^da. At first Cheda sulked. Then he admitted that as his master had given up liquor and 
flesh he could not be expected to go on giving him these luxuries. So Cheda kept friendly. 
Excess of devotion, or some other cause, made Ramji weak and nervous. His doctor said : It 
is wind- stroke or vnija. Eggs ai'e the thing, strengthening food, eat eggs and you wdll soon 
be well. Ramji ate eggs but forgot Ch^da. Cheda was furious and 'W’as more than once heard 
to say he would have Uamji’s life. Ramji called in Vithoba. Yithoba came, smelt the eggs, 
and left, llamji was alone with Uncle Cli6da and Uncle Ch^da killed him. Ramji’s mother 
abused Chc^da for killing her son, took his image and threw^ it into the middle of a river. As 
Cheda cannot cross running water he is still at the bottom of the river and keeps quiet. 


JTakhAi, Jdkhai, Mukai and NaTiai are the ghosts of women who died in child-birth 
or unmarried, or with some other desire unfulfilled. They cause great mischief by bringing 
disease, destroying corn, and occasionally waylaying and teasing travellers. 

Kapliri, the spectre of an African who was murdered by robbers, has eyes at the back oi‘ 
hishead, toes near his ankles, and is generally like a human being with the chief parts of his 
body reversed. 

Mhasoba, Mlhaskoba or Mhaishasur, who is generally represented by a large stone placed 
under a tree, is the spirit of vengeance, and is specially worshipped by those who wish to injure 
or take revenge on others. He roams at night in the form of a big buffalo, and gores any one 
who may chance to meet him. 

Munja is the ghost of a BrAhtnan boy who died after his thread ceremony and before his 
marriaf>-e Muiija generally lives in the F4pal tree. The chief objects of the Munja’s attack- 
are women whom he teases crnelly. Many stories are told of, Konkan houses set on fire by 
Mania, and of women tormented by fire, by having their eyes pricked with thorns, or by 
barrenness. To appease MuujA, persons afflicted or possessed by him perform the Munja 

thread-rrirding ceremony of the pipal tree and raise an embankment or par around the tree. 

Many such embankments can be seen in the Konkan, even m the town of Bombay. 

(To be continued.^ 

» Compare the German dwarfs andTlres who were bolieved to draw milk from the udders of kino (Grimm’. 

.enerahy wovsMppod than tke 

.pint of an unmarLd Brahmap The Goude 

StlmmilaLmHeraud from the belief that their epirite would haunt the man who had made them commxt emeide. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A llOItALTlY FROM THE CENTRAL 
PEOVINCES. 

Once npon zi time in a certain country there 
lived a pions king. One day, Laving but.lied and 
applied tlie tilalui to Lis forehead, he startecl, 
followed by Lis minister, to go to a temple to 
worship. To reacli the temple there was a river 
to he crossed. 

Nowlsvara, with a view to test the x>L'‘ty of the 
Idiig, asstimed tlie form of a mangy dog, and 
ap)peai*ed at the river precisely at the moment 
when the king and the njinister were about to 
cross it. In this repulsive disguise the god 
approached the king repeatedly with a unite 
ajDpeal to betaken to the temple on the other side ; 
bnt he kept liimself from coming in contact with 
wliat axipeartd to he a low cur. Yet the animal X3cr- 
sisted in going \ip to the king, howling piteonsly. 

The minister, on seeing this, said to his 
master : — “ I see, sir, that this crea ture wishes to 
be taken across the river/’ 8o saying lie took the 
dog into his arms, notwithstanding the mange, 
and began fording the river after the king. 

The river was not easily forded, and so, when 
the ivater i-eached np the armpits of the in mister, 
he put the dog on his shoulders, and w'hen the 
water reached his shoulders he pjut it on his head, 
the king observing him all the time. And by the 
time the king and the minister reached the temple 
the former found to his great horror that he had 
been smitten with the mange of the dog, this being 
the punishment iiiflioted by the god, because, hot- 
witLstanding his reputed piety, he wa,s not, when 
passed through the crucible of experience, found 
right in his heart. On the other hand the 
minister who had handled the mangy dog from 
first to last was untouched, for his heart was 
approved by the god. 

The moral is that we are not to look down upon 
tlie poor for their pioverty or external defects; for 


who knows but that they may have hearts thot 
commend tliCBiselTcs to Pammesvara. 

M. N. Venketswami. 


DERIVATION OF SATELEEE. 

This is the form which a w^ord fur a smaU coin 
of the Malays assomes i.n a, general table of 
Oriental coins and weights given by Stevens at 
p. 1^28 of his New and Complete Givicle to the East 
India Trade. The following quotations will shew 
that its derivation is precisely tluit of swjdque 
given a)de, p. 222 if., and that it meant origiiuiUy 
the same thing, vUi., a string of pitis or cash. 
It is, in fact, Biade up of the Malay sa, one, -J- 
talija stririg, as represents sa, one,4» 

pdlcu, a string of piHs. 

1776. — “Coins of Siam, Pegu, Malacca, Cam- 
bodia, STima^ra, Java, Borneo, etc A 

Crown==-. 8 Satcleers = .“s A Sateleei’ ==-- 

125 Feiiees == — Stevens, Guide, 129. 

Fettee stands for intis. 

1775 — “ Batavia. 3 Cash are 1 Satallie. 6 
Cash, or 2 Satallie, are 1 Booha. 9 Cash are 

1 Sooka Satallie . . . . 39 Cash, or 13 Sa- 

tallies, or Skillings, are 1 Ducatoon.” — Stevens, 
Guide, j)* 12 L Sonha is for siikit, a, quarter piece 
(of a dollar, etc.). The Cash here is the copper 
coin worth a string of piiis. 

1862. — “ Tali — a rop)G% a string, a cord .... 
Name of a small s.\lyer coin, equal in value to an 
eighth of a Siianish dollar, and consequently to 
about 13 English pence. It is probable that the 
word is derived from the last, and has reference 
to the practice of liling a certain imuiber of small 
coins on a string, which, judging by the hole in 
the centre of all ancient Javanese coins, apx)e£tr8 
to have jorevaiied in the Archipieiago as well as in 
China.’’ — Orawfurd, Malay Diet., s . v. 

1881. — “1*2| duit (cent) = 1 tali (12. I cents). 

2 tAli = I suku (25 cents).” — Swettenham, A/a- 
lay Vocab. Vol. XI., Apx>x. on CurrenGj. 

R, C. Temelsi;. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A POINT IN INDIAN MARTYROLOGY. 

It would be interesting to enquire into the 
ceremonies prevalent in the Peshawar District 
with regard to the burial of martyrs, and into 
the qualifications which entitle a deceased xiersoii 
to rank as a martyr. 

I remember a case in wdiich a man wuis murder- 
ed. Previous to his death be was said to have 
made a declai'ation naming his assassin. 

The murdered man received burial as a 


martyr, and one of the main contentions raised 
against the genuineness of his dying declaration 
was the fact of such mode of burial having taken 
place. 

It was said that no man is deemed a martyr 
who speaks <Mfter receiving his death-stroke, and 
this man having received a martyr’s burial, the 
dying declaration was not likely to have been 
made. 

The late 0. SPlTTA in P. iV. and> Q. 18S3. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 

BY E. C. TEMPLE. 

(Coniinued from p. 255.) 

11 . 

I WILL now pass on to facts of perhaps still greater interest conceiving the use of special 
articles as intermediaries in barter or exchange. 

Natural Produce. — It will have been observed that, in the instances quoted, the observers 
who noted them have been careful to state the articles by name they saw used in trade by 
barter. As a matter of fact, even the naked Kukis would not take everything, but restricted 
the articles they accepted in exchange for their own produce to certain customary things, of 
•which they were habitually in great need. From this first glimmering of the idea of w^ealth 
represented by a conyentional currency to such a currency itself in terms of natural produce 
is but a short, though an important step. 

(1) Bice. — Yule notes hh Umbassy to Ava, 'p. 2^9, ‘'rice is often used in petty 
transactions among villagers.”59 It is still used in some parts of Upper Burma, hut the rice so 
used is not food-rice, nor seed-rice, but useless, broken rice. It is in fact a conventional currency, 
like the imitation hoes, hatchets, knives, etc., of the Chinese and other races in the world. 
As this use of rice in Burma throws an important light on the subject before us, I may as 
well describe it in greater detail. Rice has been so used elsewhere in the East, as the following 
facts will shew. Mr, E. H. Parker informs me that, in An7ials of the T^ang Dynasty of Chinas 
a book a thousand years old, it is stated that the Shans of old paid a tax of two measures 
of rice a year for each man who worked a plough, and it took three men to keep a plough 
going, one to drive, one to lead and one to poke up the ox 1 As I have observed already, faxes 
are pretty sure guide to barter values. Rice, again, formed an important part of the fines 
indicted on the Lushais in the Expedition of 1871-2, as Woodthorpe informs us in his Liishai 
JEIxpeditio7ifp, 223, and elsewhere. Friar Odoric, in the early XIYth Century, in describing a 
rich man of Manzi in China, says : — '' How this man hath a revenue of xxx tuynan of t agars 
(Turki and Persian, taghdr = sack) of rice. And each tmnayi is ten thousand and each tagar 
is the amount of a heavy ass-load.” On this text Yule, Gathay and the Way Thither, p. 153, 
remarks : — ** Revenues continued to be estimated in China in sacks of rice until lately, if they 
are not so still (1866). In Burma they are always estimated in baskets of rice.” 

. In the XYIth Century we find in the Ahi AhbaH, Gladwin's Ed., Yol, 11. p* 155, that, in 
Kashmir, "every coin and even manufactures are estimated in Icharioars oi rice.” Even in the 
remote, but by no means uncivilised, Maldives, Pyrard de Laval found, in the early XYIIth 
Century (Hak. Soc. Ed., Yol. II. p. 473) that these islands are a great emporium for all parts 
and the Moors of India frequent them, bartering their salt and earthenware, which are ^not 
made at the islands, and also rice and silver.” 

(2) Salt. — Holt Hallett, Thousand Miles on an MepJiant, p. 164, states Dr. 
M’Gilvary said that np to 1874 salt was used as currency for purchases in Zimme Market,” and 
we thus find ourselves started in the neighbourhood of Burma on another conventional article of 
barter.59« In the Xlllth Century, Marco Polo found that the people of the " Province of Tebefe ” 
used "salt instead of money,” and in the '‘Province of Oaindu” "the small change again is 
made in this way. They have salt which they boil and set in a mould (fiat below and round 
above), and every piece from the mould weighs about half a pound* How 80 moulds of this 

69 Cox, 3ii/rmhan Empire, p. 811, remarks in Hs diary on July 21, 1797, that tke people of Ava had to use rice in 
place of lead for small purchases, in consequence of the pranks that King B‘dd()p‘ay& played with his currency. 0/. 
Baffles, Jaua, Yol. II. p. li. So cloves, the staple produce, were used as currency iu the-Holu^cas in 1596: Tutokr 
Foyages, 1703, p..292. In 1820 the people of Pulo Seruni carried fish to fairs '‘ in barter for rice and salt,” 
Malayan Misoell,, Yol. I., Bencoolen, 1820, in M.oor’s Indian Arcliipehvjo, Appx., p. S. 

Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos» Vol. I. pp. 75, 114, 132, 159, alludes to barter in salt. 
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- - which is a weight so called.'is^ So this salt serves them for 

salt are \YortIi one saggio O'^ fi b » .ofnrfillv set Yale talking inkis own invaluable way, 

aud accordingly we fana, m v . * 1 • p.-.-nce’s mark is printed and no one is allowed to 

of stating that “ on the money so made coin of the realm in salt ! 

make it except the royal o . ceis . ® that iiT Lieut. Bower’s Account of Bladen’s 

Aud he adds, what is more to the point just government monopoly is 

Jfimoa (p. 120), it is stated t ata^ stamped ” ' Yule also quotes a private note from 

••made up in rolls of one or two viss ^St in Yunan and the Burmese Shun 

G-arnier tending to shew awi ^ Marco Polo’s time, Mr. Parker tells me that ip. 

States in modern times. oing ac Ai-laos, under which each 

the T‘anrj Bistory d xs chronicled that a ti eaty wasj^ 

wuiosooH 

ofik Sortlm SUn State, ol I*®*’ *“ “f^^^down t” ouv oivuTiTO. TL3en™ 

£oir<SlSr? P- “3), evhc tellB us that in the 
1 1 ” “ to r.u.». the se.„it, of salt so great that it t-ose te ue»l, tvo«h tts wa.ght .n 
etoe Si. stateuteat is eompasabl. with on. ol Valeutyn’s quoted m Tn lo . d«, p. 3 , 7 1 - 
.. SaUtsL so valuable (iu Laos in 16M) that they gave or ol salt aMu. ol gold, 

JShri.“j oouia well do, as there was o.eh gold both m th. r.vor and ru the utou.ta... 

Of the custom of the Kachins. Mr. G. W. Shaw gives similar evidence in 1890. Speaking 
of the Lrnian Shuns of the Upper Irrawaddy and the manner in winch the Kachins treat them he 
slT- - “ The Kachins’ exactions are little more than nominal. At Naungtalaw they came to 
aboat two viss of salt (value eight annas per annum); at Ywudaw five yiss occasionally. He 
tL tells, us the story of one San Maing. “ San Maing in his complaint says I went to 
Talaw-yi and told the Kayaingy6k to endeavour to get me back my wife and child, or I 
should Report the matter to the Deputy Commissioner. The Talawgyi Kayaingok said : 

‘ Terv well, I will do so : do not report yet.’ So he sent to do it. But the thuffyt of our village, 
Sangjhad already redeemed them for a gong and 100 viss of salt. Tim redeemed 

' thel because it would not do for the affair to be known to GovernmeiR. Wilcox in his 

Survey of Assam, in Asiatic Researches, Yol. XVII., notes that the Kliumtis and Sing-Pho 
(Kachins! dealt' in salt. This was in 1825-8. Similarly Brown, o/ Mamjiiiy notes 

(■p 43) that the. Tonkhuls and Luhppas bring “ daos, spears, cloths, etc., to Manipur, taking salt 
irexchange and at p. 53, he tells us that the trade of the Khongjais is limited to the occasional 
barter of cloth for iron and salt, while some of the enterprising among them get so fa^ as to 
take iron from the Manipur Valley or barter it for pebbles, guns and cloth with the Lnsliai 
or Kamhow Tribe.” Similarly in Soppitt’s Account of the Kachari Tribes, p. 20, we find, slaves 
valued in conob shells, salt and dogs. And lastly in Woodthorpe’s ZwAai Expedition, p, 319, we 
have a capital illustration of salt currency and the use made of it by civilised man4o the apparent 
detriment of the savage. “ A large number of Lusbais had accompanied us as far as Tipm 
Mukh and were busily employed in driving a few last bargains. They brought down large 
quantities of India-rubber, which they eagerly exchanged for salt, equal weights, and as the 
value of the rubhei^ was more than four times that of the salt, any individuals who could com* 
maud a large supply ol the latter had an excellent opportunity of a little profitable business. 
The profit, however, was not altogether that of the civilised man on this occasion, if the 

matter lnnhftA_aA. from^ the savage’s, point of view. /For Mr, Burland has a note on the 

Lusbais at this very period, which pubs the matter in quite a diferent light. He writes 
(Pari. Papers, OtfcAdzr, 1872, p. 132) » In former times these tribes made all the salt they 

OQii OiOL^sixtli oz^Toiietian. and meaiat probably for the old Hang or Chinese oz* of the period, which ^ oa* 
Chinese ^ict-ngr) of the present day. See also Ifarco Tolo, Vol. II. p. 29. .* .n. 10+7, t 

eo Burma Govt No. 1222, 1890 : Notes on a Visit to the IrrawMf frm the 1st to the mh June^ 

1890, p.2, , ^ ' ' ' ' 
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required for their own consumption from salt springs, and they say that to make enough salt for 
the reqairenients of an ordinary family, a man’s labour was required for three months. A man 
can now collect sufBcieiit India-rubber in one month to exchange with Bengalee traders for more 
than enough salt to last him and his family for a year.^i So that a man who chooses to 
occupy himself tlireo months in collecting India-rubber will, by bartering the same for salt, 
have a large surplus of that article, with which to trade with the Southern Tribes, who, they 
say, are willing to give one maund of rubber for a quarter maund of salt.” 


Writing in 1696, Ovington, Voyage io Suratt^ p. 563, says of the ‘^Island of Snndiva 
(Sarandip) that “ it affords such vast quantities of Salt, that it needs no other Commodities to 
give in Exchange for any of those of the Neighbouring Conn trie, being able with it alone to 
lade tw'o Hundred Vessels every Year,” This shews that barter with salt as a medium is a 
widespread and long-established custom in the parts about Burma. 


(3) Cotton. — The interest in the curiosities of currency by no means diminishes in 
examining so unpromising an instance as that afforded by this product. In the IXth Century 
A. D, the Chiueso reported that the people of Piao (obviously the Burmese) used among other 
things cotton for barter with the neighbouring States, ^nd in turning to the British Burma 
Ocmtteer (Vol. I. p. 473) we have an account of barter in cotton up to and after 1824, which was 
apparently a survival of a very old practice. “ In the Burmese times the only article of 
export from Arakan into Burma was ngapee or fish paste, which was bartered for cotton, the 
usual rate of exchange being two viss of cotton for every viss of ngapee. From twenty to* 
twenty-five men started together from Arakan, each man taking with him the ngapee which 
he intended to barter, and the cotton was brought back in the same way.” After the First 
Burmese War trade generally began to increase and by 1880 it was considerable, and “ other 
goods were soon added to ngapee and cotton.” During the War itself it was noticed that the 
Kukis were in the liabit of bartering raw cotton for their wants while from Colquhoun’s 
Amongst the Shansj p. 51, wo find that though in Zimm^ rough iron in various forms was evidently 
the staple currency, “ where iron is not worked in the other villages in the province of 
Zimmb, each household pays annually to Government a tax of ten viss of cotton, the same 
weight of chillies and five of safflower.” 

(4) Mulberries,®^ — These are not, of course, a Burmese or Further Indian product, but I 

give a valuable quotation shewing that in Turkestan at the present day this fruit is used as 
carrency, because of the light it throws on the use of natural products for that purpose, ** Ihe 
inhabitants of DarwAii (Bokhara) plant mulberry trees, and the mulberry is almost their sole 
means of subsistence. In summer they eat it raw, and in winter in a dried state, in the form 
of ftour, out of which they make a kind of clmpati. Their dress they obtain by bartering the 
mulberry for rough matting and sheepskins, and even their taxes are paid with the mulberry* 
Id fact the mulberry is the measure tubeteiUa, — the currency of Darwuz, and many Darwuzis 
never know the taste of bread all their lives long . • . . The grain measure is the 

batman = tubBteikas,^’ 


(5) Cocoanuts. — There is a neat reference (p. ix.) in Hunter’s Account ofBegu, 1785, to 
a barter trade in cocoanuts between Burma and the Nicobars in the last Century, Any 
man, who could find money enough to purchase a small vessel on the coast of Coromandel might, 
by carrying a little tobacco, some blue cloth and a few iron nails to the Island of Carniepbar,: 
get, in exchange for those articles, which had cost him almost nothing, a ship*Ioad of cocoanuts. 


Soppitt, Accomit of the KiM-Lushais, p. 23 ,^ tells us tlie same thing, the barter for s^t 
wax, gathered in the jungle and a maund of cotton.” ^ , 

Parker, Burma Relations with CUmy -g. IS. WilsoD» p. x fliAr 

« With these may he compared TaveWs almonds, which were tised^^M-curreirey, appareat^^^beeaiue tW 
were so bitter that they were not likely to be used as food ! Almonds were GO to a pme on ^.r.L m l 
p. 219. Of. Voyages of Dutch F, 1 . Coy. 1708, p. 249. They ran 32 to a pice m . A. 

Mej, Vol. n. Appx.p. 0. ' >v ^ > r xn "vv-TT r. 

Lieut, Peach, translating from the Bnssian in /. U. 8. I. of Xmka, Yol. XXIL p- 25S.. . 
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For these, lie could procure at Pegu a cargo of wood, which he afterwards sold to great 
advantage either on the coast or in Bengal.” Here we learn two things ; the Nicobar trade 
currency was in cocoauuts and it was necessary in bartering to exchange for the cocoanuts 
certain fixed articles of a specified kind ; and as to the apparent unfairness of the bargain, 
cocoannts in the Nicohars have no marketable value at all as regards internal trade. 


In 1896 the Government Agent at Mus in 

Car 

Nicobar gave me the following table of 

exchange values in terms of cocoanuts^® : — 

Soup ladle, nickel silver 


nuts 500 

Long spoon, nickel silver ... 

... 

„ 500 

Dessert spoon and fork, nickel silver 

... 

„ 500 

Table spoon and fork, nickel silver 

... 

„ 300 

Tea spoon and small fork, nickel silver ... 


„ 120 

Mustard spoon, nickel silver 

... 

„ 200 

Tumblers 


, , 20 to 40 as per size. 

Decanters 


„ 60 to 80 ,, 

Plates and soup plates, white 

... 

„ 40 to 80 „ 

Bowls, white ... 


,, 40 to 80 „ 

Enamelled plates, white 


„ 40 to 80 „ 

Enamelled cups, white 


„ 40 to 80 „ 

Matches, a bundle of 12 boxes 

... 

„ 24 

Needles, a dozen 


.. 12 

Balls, thread, a dozen 

... 

,, 12 

China tobacco, one packet 

... 

„ 40 

Tobacco, one bundle 

... 

» 100 

.Red cloth, sdlu^ one piece 

... 

„ 1,200 

Red cloth, Turkey, one piece 

••• 

„ 1,600 

Calico, white, one piece 

•« 

„ 800 

Calico, black, one piece 

... 

„ 600 

Madras handkerchiefs, one pie,ce 


,, 800 to 2,010 

Fancy coloured chintz and sdrh ... 

... 

as per bargain. 

Fancy Bombay handkerchiefs 


» >> 

Rice, Calcutta, 2 mds.in bag 

... 

nuts 300 to 500 

Rice, Burma, 3 mds. in bag 

... 

„ 500 to 600 

Ghattis and pots 

... 

„ 10 to 40 

American knives ... ... 


„ 80 to 120 

American knives, folding 

... 

„ 20 to 60 

Burmese das ... 


,, 40 to 160 

Table knives., y 


as per bargain. 

Wooden clothes-box 


>> 

Tin clothes-box 

.. a 

JS 

Looking-glass 


>> J) 

Sugar ,,, 

... 


Camphor 

... 

S> l» 

Epsom salts... 


>5 ; JJ : 

Bno’s Fruit Salt 


9} if 

_ Turpentine ... ... ^ 

' *"*V" 

'I'f ?> 

Castor-oil ... ... ... 


9) if 

Cabin biscuits 


99 

Fishing nets ... 


» > 9 9 

^wp-anna pieces, coin ., 


nuts 16 

Rupees, coin ... 

... 


60 Andamm md Nicobar Gazette, Sttp'plt, 1896 , p. 4 *. 

Of. Sonuerat’s statement, Voyaget fol. II. p. 51. 
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(6) Livestock. — Livestock of all sorts have been used for barter and to express wealth 
all the world over and from the earliest times, so much so that Prof. Ridgeway in his Origin 
of Currency makes this fact the basis of his argument as to how the names and forms for ^vords^ 
expressing currenoj arose. It will not be necessary here, therefore, to give more than one or 
two typical cases of their use in the East and Far East. 

An interesting instance is recorded from the Maldives by Ibn Batata in the XIV th 
Oentuiy. “ The natives buy with chickens any pottery which iiuiy be brought. A pot 
fetches five or six chickens.”®^ Another important instance is quoted b}' Yule in his notes to 
Marco Polo’s text (Vol. 11. p, 37): — ‘‘ M. Desgodins, a missionary in this part of Tibet, gives 
some curious details of the way in which the civilized traders still prey upon the simple hill- 
folks oF that quarter, exactly as the Hindu Banyas prey upon the simple forest tribes of India. 
He states one case in wliic-h the account for a pig had with interest run up to 2,127 bushels 
of corn ! ” Again we find from Max Muller, Ohii^s, V'oL I. p. 193, that a copy of the Kanjur 
was bartered for 7,000 oxen by the Buriates, and the same tribe paid 1,200 silver roubles for a 
complete copy of the Kanj ur Tanpir together.” Now the Kanjur is about half the Tanjur, 

so we can now get a curiou.s expression of oxen in terms of silver. The 7,00(.) oxen would be 
thus worth about one-third of the 1,200 roubles, or 400 roubles, or, roughly, an ox was then 
only worth half a, rouble, which gives a very low value in cash for such animals when used as 
(iuiTency.®® 

Mr. 0, A. Soppltt, 57n.>r/^ /‘//e X/JtVdkAW/at Tribes, p. 23, gives an instance of 

direct valuation in terms of cattle The price of a full-grown ‘mithnn' (bos frontalis) varies- 

From 40 to 80 ra[)ees. Among the people the value of property is often spoken of as so many 
• mithun ' ; iu this case a ‘ rnithun ’ being equivalent to 40 rupees. A Raja, for example, wdll say 
lie gave so many ^ niithuns ’ for his wife, meaning so many 40 rupees.” 

Compare with the above the following extract from Macpherson’s p. 64 : — 

The use of money with the exception of cowries was until recently (1865) nearly unknown to 
the Maliah Khonds, and the value of all property is estimated by them in ' lives,’ a measure- 
which requires some adjustment every time it is applied : a bullock, a buffalo, a goat, a pig oi 
a fowl, a bag of grain, or a set of brass pots, being eacli, with anything that may be agreed 
upon, a ‘^life.” A hundred lives on an average may be taken to consist of 10 bullocks, 
10 buffaloes, 10 sacks of corn, 10 sets of brass pots, 20 slieep, 10 pigs and 30 fowls.” 

III. 

Manufactured articles. — From tke use of raw or rough produce as currency to that of 
articles manufactured for the purpose is no doubt a distinct ascent, but the earlier steps in it 
are hardly to be distinguished from the use of the raw produce itself. It has been seen that 
salt ill currency has been artificially made for such a use into cakes and rolls, and that mulber- 
ries have been caked into measures.®® Tea, though distinctly a manufactured article, has long 
been and is still used in precisely the same way all about the borders of Burma. Some sorts- 
of tea, e. r/., Puerh tea, are very valuable even now, and tea generally, if we are to credit the 
earlier European travellers who mention it, seems to have been an exceedingly valuable articl^ 
only a few centuries ago, and in the form of cakes may well have passed into a kind of 


currency. 

CD Tea. — Terrieu cle la Couperie, Chinese Coins, p. xs., mentions “tea in bricksjo on the 
l)orders of Tibet ” as a form of non-raetallio oniTencj, and, in his Across Chryse, Colqnhoun, 
who seems to have been considorably troubled by the presents made him in consequence of the 



6" Fyrard de LavaU Hak- Soc. Ed., Vol. JI. p. 443. 

60 See Yule, Cathay, p. ocxvi., where he quotes Ramusio, c. 


68 See Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 124 t 
1550. Sago in cakes was currency at Teruate iu 


1596; Dutch Voyages, 1703, p. 285. 

T9 Mttomahon, /'W Cathay, p. SS7, aUudesto these tea-trioks, quoting an 
which again seems to kave been copied from Hue, III. Nat Mb. Ed., Vol. I. p. 


unacknowledged 
146, verhatirn. 


passage from Baber^ 
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retiiras exj^ected, mentions that he was constantly plied with tea in cakes, and, e, y., some- 
times to liis great discomfiture. But the best and most instructive instance of tea cnrrency, 
which has come under my observation, is from Scott’s Ueioort on ihe Northern Shan States for 
1893, which describes an interchange of rice and tea, much on the principle of that of cotton and 
lisli condiments already noticed between Burma and Arakan. It seems that the Sawbwa of 
Tawng Peng, a State next to the Ruby Mines District of Burma, got into heavy arrears of tribute 
in 1892 as estimated in cash, and this is how Mr. Scott describes the situation (p. 11) : — “The 
balance he pleaded to be allowed to pay into the treasury at Mandalay on the ground 
that there is very little read}^ money available in Tawng Peng itself, where barter is much com- 
moner than payment in rupees. The State does not grow anything approaching the quantity 
of rice which the people require for food. There is, therefore, an ancient rule that no caravan 
is allowed to enter the country for purposes of trade, which does not bring with it ai' 
amount of rice proportioned to the number of pack-animals brought up. This is exchanged for 
tea. Piece goods and betel come on the same terms, and the Sawbwa himself receives the 
great bulk of his revenue in produce.”'^^ 

Clement Williams, Through Burma to Western China, 1864, p. 34, has a note on tea which 
seems to refer to a currency in cakes of tea : — “ The only kinds apparently known in the market 
at Bamb are the fiat discs of China tea and the halls of Sh/in tea. The discs weigh 20 tickals 
each ; seven piled together make a packet which used to sell at 1-| tickal and 2 ticks (sic)B 

(2) Skins, in some stage or other of manufacture, are mentioned by de la Couperio 

(oj). ciL, loo, cit,) as used for currency in North America and Ancient Russia, probably alluding 
to the same evidence as that adduced by Ridgeway, Onym o/ p. 12 f. Parker, in 

quoting the T^nng History of China, thinks that the note by the Chinese writer of the “ porpoise,’' 
as a barter currency of the Burmese a thousand years ago, probably meant porpoise skins. 

This skin currency is quite a different thing to the leather money introduced in 1241 at 
Faenza by the Emperor Frederic His leather pieces were tokens pure and simple, and 

their currency was based on credit, which argues a state of civilisation far beyond the ideas of 
vsavages and semi-civilised beings using a natural non-metallio medium of excliange. 

(3) Cloth. — We have already seen that cloth of various kinds is used in barter by the 
wild Hill Tribes between Assam and Burma.^s Now, in 1775, Mr. John Jesse wrote a letter 
to the Court of Directors, dated July 20th, from “ Borneo Proper,” passages in which give us a 
■clear and definite reference to a currency stated in cloth. I was informed the quantity (of 
pepper) that year (1774) was 4,000 peculs, cultivated solely by a Colony of Chinese settled here, 
and sold to the junks at the rate of 17*2 Spanish dollars per pecul, in China cloth called con- 
gongs, which, for want of any other specie, are become the standard for regulating the price of 
all commercial commodities at this Port.”' ^ A little further on he hopes to induce the hiW 

71 See Vol. IX. p. 27, etc. In Stevenson ^ s J3w. Diet. p. 994, there is an entry which is a curiJius commentary on 
€olqnhouns experience, f Lal‘et-i‘OJe, a small package of pickled tea, such 'as accompanies an invitation to an 
entertainment. (The receipt of such a package is nowadays considered equivalent to a polite demand from the giver 
of a feast for a snbsoription.)” Colqnhoun would also have appreciated the quaint remark made in a Beport on the 
Trade 0 / Siam in 1678, quoted in Anderson’s Siam, p. 4-26 Copp of thorn whose occasions necessitate an imediate 

sale to negooiate their Eeturues, may att first an-ivall bee bought for : 6 : Taell : 1 : Tooall p. Poo ? for Cash but at 
y : same time tis curr : for : S : Taell in Barter.” 

I would here note for the benefit of etymologists that Lane, Eng. Bur. Diet., 1841, spells the word for tea lanfaJc, 
■and not lahf 'ah, like his successors. The tea used was ** coarse tea . . . . under the name of lapeeh ({•’pet).’* 
Bangermano, p. 169. ^ 

7* There is an enormous amount of information on the subject of tea in Watt’s Diet, of Economic ProducU under 
“ Camellia ” and “ Tea. ” A good note on the origin of brick- tea will be found in Vol. 11. p. 75. Perhaps after all 
the best evidence of the use of tea-bricks as money is in Baber’s Report (1879) on the Chinese Tea Trade with Tibet in 
J. E. Q, S., 8upplt Papers, 1882, p. 198 j — “ A brick of ordinary teals hot merely worth a rupee, but, in a certain 
sense, a rupee.” Burma Relations with China, y. IZ. 

7* See Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. I, p, 384, 76 gee also Soppitt, Account of the Kachari Tribes, p. 12. 

Dalryii.ple, Oriental plepertory, Vol. II, p. 1 ff. : Indo^China, Isb Series, Vol. I, pp. 21 f., 26. 
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people to plant pepper, if they receive “ cloth as the price of the industry and then lie proceeds 
tiO relate how, with the help of two noq^iedahs {ndkhudd) and the Captain of the Chiiiescj’' he 
.succeeded in building and launeliing a junk. The entire cost and outfit amounted, as I have 
been informed by the contracting parties, to no more than 8,500 Spanish dollars; which, after 
. allowing for a profit on their congongs, is not more than 4,500 Spanish dollars.” This seems to 
shew that “ they ” had been up to a little sharp practise with their eoiigoagsJ' 

It is a far cry from, the Burmese border and Borneo to Angola, but a little bit of evidence 
from Pyrard de Laval (Vol. 11. p. 219) is well wortli recording here. ‘‘ As for the small m<.»ney 
..of Angola, it consists only of little shells, somewhat like those of the Maldives (f- c., cowries), and 
little pieces of cloth made of a certain herb. These pieces are an ell in length, more or less, accord- 
ing to the price. And when they go to market to buy their goods the}" carry no other money.” 
Here we have as perfect a specimen of a conventional cloth currency as we could wish for. 

(4) Drums. — Of a most interesting value put upon an article of peculiar manufacture and 
of its possession as au indication of wealth, we have an instance amongst the Karennis or Red 
Karens. It is not quite unique, however, as a reference to de Morga will shew later on. 

Macraalion, in his slovenly and discursive Karen.^ of the Golden Chersonese ^ p. 279 if., 
•.says : — Among the most valued possessions of the Hill Karens is the lcyee~zee^ consisting of a 
copper or spelter cylinder of fi.boiib a quarter of an inch in thickness, averaging about two feet 
in length and of somewhat greater diameter at one end, which is closed with the same kind of 
metal, the smaller end being left open. They are ornamented in a rude style with figures of 
animals, birds and fish, and according to size and volume of sound, are valued at from ^65 to ^50 
(? 50 to 500 tickals). On the outer circle are four frogs. They have distinctive names for ten 
different kinds, which they pretend to distinguish by the sound. In the settlement of their 
quarrels, and in the i^edemption of their captives, the indemnification always takes the shape of 
.a hyee'Zee or more, with, perhaps, a few buffaloes or pigs as make-weights. To such an extent 
does the passion for the possession of these instruments predominate among the more secluded 
tribes, that it is said instances are by no means rare of their having bartered their children 
and relations for them. The possession of hjee-zees is what constitutes a rich Karen. No one 
is considered rich without them, whatever may be his other possessions. Every one who has 
money endeavours to turn it into kyee~zees^ and a village that has many of them is the envy of 
other villages, and is often the cause of wars to obtain their possession.* 

Now, de Morga gives us something of a i^arallel to this instructive information from the 
Philippine Islanders of the XVIth Centuiy. After explaining that the usual way of trade was 
in general barter, he says (Hak. Soc. Ed., p. 303) “sometimes a price intervened, which was 
paid in gold, according to the agreement made ; also in metal bells brought from China, which 
they value as precious ornaments. They are like large pans and are very sonorous, and they 
.strike upon them at their feasts and carry them in the vessels to the wars instead of drums or 
other insti’uments.” 

(6) Glass Jars and Bottles. — Some equally intei-esting facts are forthcoming regarding 
glass jars and bottles, which the Chinese noticed a thousand. years ago as used by the Burmese 

The authorities for a good deal of this are Mason, J. A. 3. R.-Vol. XXSVII., Pt. IL. p. 128 f., and O’Riley, 
J. Xnd. Arch. Yol. II. Xo. 4, note 57. I would like to remark that hy ki, spelt JirdZchan, is a Burmese word, the Karon 
word being probably something quite different, and means a flat gong, whether oircular or triangular. The com- 
ponents, according to the orthodox spelling, would he 7cy(l, copper, and st, a drum or cask ; but the pronunciation is 
peoaliar, and I observe that there is a word hyi (Jcyan), with the meaning of a tube closed at one end, and it seems to 
me possible that kykt is really composed of two words spoken together and having the same meaning. Such dupli- 
cations are common in Burmese and in Oriental languages generally. If this is right, the conventional form hjvSzt 
is a case of false etymology of the clerical sort. See Stevenson, Bur. Dtct, pp. 218, 245, 369. In his Guthay and 
Further India, a wor-k irritating in its slovenliness, p. 237, Maomahon repeats some of the above information, with 
4ihe addition that the Jeytzt of the Karens is similar to the drum of the “ Miantzis of China.” 
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in trading with the neigbbonriiig States of their class.’’^® A propos of this, Strettell, Ftcm 
Elastioa, p. 135. tells us that on tlie 18th Januaiy, ,1874, he met some Palaungs on the Nansbil. 
Chaung, a branch of the Mogaiing River, who had come from some distance further South, and 
of them lie remarks as follows: — “ What money could not secure, empty pint hock bottles 
did. For four of these I got eleven eggs and a brood of jungle-fowl chickens.” A short time 
before this, Tall)oys Wheeler, in Mandalay to Bha'tiio, p. 64 f., went up the Irrawaddy, and iu his. 
Journal, under date 2()th November, 1870, we find that at Male the people, seemingly, hut 
certainly not from the context, Shans, placed, so Wheeler was informed, '* an inordinate value 
upon empty bottles, Tliose which had contained any kind of liquor were highly appreciated 
but the passion for soda-water bottles is still stronger, whilst there is, if possible, a deeper 
yearning for the dark red bottles, which have contained hock. As we had a considerable 
number of empty bottles on board, due perhaps to the genialty of our party since leaving 
Mandalay, a few wei'e thrown into the water as an experiment, and then commenced one of the 
most amusing scrambles that can possibly be imagined. Boys and girls threw off their e'ar- 
meiits and dived or swam impetuously after the bottles; not throwing out their arms leisui^dy, 
like European swimmers, but paddling like dogs, only much more noisily. Meantime mothers 
wives, and sweetliearts were urging on the competition for the bottles, and carrying them 
away in tviamph immediately they were brought on shore, or safely landed in one or other of 
the numerous canoes that were plying about the steamer. Mr. Marks gave away some religious 
books and tracts, but they were regarded as things of small value iu comparison with the bottles.’' 

Talboys Wheeler evidently looked on the whole thing as a joke, but a tribal or national 
passion for the possession of a particular article is never due to insanity or eccentricity, and 
the sober explanation of the scene is that the bottles were currency, or of value for purposes 
connected with worship or superstition. The other evidence available points to the 

(6) Earthenware, — It is possible that the great trade, once world-famous, in the Martabaiis, 
or Pegu Jars, so which I have elsewhere traced to the IXth Century A. D,, caused these valua- 
ble articles to be used as currency or standard of barter, but I have no proof of it. However, 
at the Maldives, where the mdtabdns have been known for centuries,*^ we have a parallel from 
‘Abdu’rrazilq in the XYth Centory, who tells us that the Moors of India frequented these 
Islands in his day, ^‘bartering the salt and earthenware, which are not made at the island»J ’82 

(7) Ingot Iron and Articles of Iron. — Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 51, tells us 
that the Lawas we saw at Baw were not agriculturists, but iron-workers and manufacturers. 
The metal is found in a hill lying about half a day's journey to the North-West of the village, 
is a red oxide of iron, and is worked solely by the women. It is brought to the villafye on 
elephants and is smelted in such a rough way that it yields only 50 per cent, of metal. The^ 
principal tax paid by the villagers to the Zimme Chief consists of elepliant chains, spearheads, 
cooking pots and other iron- ware, At p. 315, there is an illustration of ciiiTenoies amongst 
the Shans, but apparently no description beyond the note to the Plate. Of the illustrations, 
No. 1 is “ iron money, made by the Kuys or Khmerdom, in use at Stung Treng on the MSkong 
River.” The illustration shews a diamond shaped ingot of iron, I presume it to be small 
in size, but there is no scale. 

I should record that Mr. W. Boxall, the orchid-hunter, has at my suggestion enquired 
everywhere in his travels in the Shan States as to this iron currency, and could get no trace 

w The Tang Hisiorij in Parker, Btmna, p. 13. 

T9 Bowring says, Siam, Vol. T. p. 257, that stamped glass and enamel were used for money, but I think he really 
refers to the procelain gambling tokens common in Siam, about which I will discourse at length under the head of 
jettons later on. The Dutch found glass bottles of use as currency at Amboyna and Ternate in 1596: Vtiich 
Voyages, 1703, pp. 283, 286. C/. Ling Roth, Sarawah Vol. II. p. 28,% n. 3, where curiously enough all reference 
to Pegu and Martaban as a possible origin for Borneo Jars is omitted: see also Vol. I. p. 419. C/*. Ridgeway, 
Origin of Ciirre^icij, p. 165 : Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp, 134, 215. 

•• See Yol. XXII.., p. 364. Vide Fyrard de Lavol, Hat. Soo. Ed., VoL I. p. 259. 

**Pyrard de Laval, Vol. II. p. 473. 
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of it. But it is quite possible that its issue is strictly local and unless be happened to visit the 
actual locality of use, he might easily be unable to procure any information about 

The use of rough iron for barter currency among the wild tribes about Burma is confirmed 
by a note of Dr. Brown, Manipur^ p. 53, who says that ‘'the trade of the Khongjai Tribe is 
very limited, and only occasionally cloth is brought to the Manipur Valley and exchanged for 
iron, salt, etc.*’ 

Hatchets, knives, hoes, etc., are of course, well known as articles of standard value in many 
parts of the world, and it is hardly necessary here to do more than merely notice one or two 
instances of their use as such in Eurther India. Wilcox in Asiatic Researches, Vol» XVII. 
p. 314 notices that " the Khamti and Sing-Pho (Kachins) were supplied by the Kha-Nnng 
with salt and thin iron dhas^ the latter forming the currency of the district.’*®® John Crisp, 
in his Account of the Foggy or Nassau Islands^ found, in 1792, that there "a sort of iron hatchet 
or handbill, called parang% is in much esteem with them, and serves as a standard for the value 
of various commodities, such as cocoanuts, coolit coys,®^ poultry, etc.”®® 

(8) Gold and Silver Trees. — Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 146, has a curious reference 
to this point : — "Each of the six Liao States is called upon to pay tribute to Siam. This is 
paid triennially, and takes the form of gold and silver betel-boxes, vases and necklaces, each 
enriched with four rubies of the size of a lotus-seed, and a hundred of the size of a grain of Indian 
corn. Besides these are curious representations of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet 
high, each with four branches, from which again four twigs, with a single leaf at the end of each, 
depend. The gold trees are valued at 1,080 ticals each, and the silver ones at 120ticals each.” 

I have further noted a traveller’s remark, the exact reference to which I have unfortunately 
mislaid, that similar trees were paid as revenue or tribute to the Malay States below Mergui, 
and that they had become a standard of value.®® 

A complete parallel to the Laos State tribute is to be found in Browne’s Thayetmyo,y. 95, 
who tells us that it is recorded that about 1819, in addition to the taxes on that district, the 
greater officials sent annual presents to the Court at Ava of a silver bowl each and some broad 
cotton cloth and the lesser officials smaller bowls and less cloth, “ which, of course, came out 


of the pockets of the tax-payers.” 

The old travellers to China found out that the “ tribute” or gift for the European was 
a fixed amount in kind, and hence was started a kind of standard of tribute much on the lines 
of that just quoted.®^ In China the custom led to a curious series of false embassies made by 
mercantile adventurers under forged credentials. “Tbeir presents to the European always 
consisted of 1,000 arrolas, or 1,333 Italian pounds, of jade, 300 being of the very finest quality ; 
340 horses; 300 very small diamonds; about 100 pounds of fine ultramarine; 600 knives ; 
600 files. This was the old prescriptive detail, which none might change. The price of 
the whole might be some 7,000 crowns, but the Emperor’s return present was worth 50,000. 
These sham embassies, disguising trading expeditions, were of old 

back at least to the days of the Sung Emperors.” No wonder that Goes (1595-1603) remarked 

that no one paid more for his “ marble” than the Emperor i 

Ma I have quite Aymonier’s new took (1895) dans le ia^.Vol. I. pp. ^, 27, 140, a 

comBleteaXLd account of the - de/er/’ which I regret I cannot further notice for want 

as his authority. gold an sver Anderson, JSiawi, p. 43. They are called banj^o-mos in the Malay 

Appx. p. ixxx. Anderson, p.^ 

States, SvvettQnhskm, Mdkty Foca^^ xuie, v 4:^^ 
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IV. 

Conventional Currency. 

(i) Cowries. — Tlie last main point for consideration is tLat of a true conventional cur- 
rency, non-tnetallic in its nature. The most primitive and perhaps most typical article that is 
riot of metal and that has been widely used for money is the cowrie shell. It has for ages 
been used all round Burma ; but it is not now, and all writers seem to be agreed that it has never 
been, used among the Burmese, which is rather a curious fact in the circuinstanceSiSs It is, 
indeed, alriaost inexplicable that the currency of cowries should never have spread into Burma* 

Centuries ago it was common in Yunnan,®® Siam,®® Shah States,®^ Silhet,®^ arid EachAtj 
doubtfully among the Eacliins and Lolos,®® in Java, ®^ the Maldives, which are the chief 
Cbwry source, and the Philippines ; while Bengal®^ Proper is, and altv^ajs has been for 
cChitifies, the great home of the Cowry Currency. Again Cowries still are, or were until 
qiiite lately, common in the Shfm States,®® Siam®® and Manipilr.i®® 

There is in Manipur one of the most interesting of survivals of the former universal use of 
cowries, in the denominations of the exsistiiig bell-metal small change or sSl of that country. 
In Primrose’s Mampuri Grammar, 1888, p. 80, is recorded the ‘‘ system of calculating the set 
or cowrie.” The author tells us that “ all fractions of a rupee are expressed in sels, the only 
national coin in use. Pice are not current in the bazar. The sel is a small round coin made of 
beli-metai.” 

Now the word for 8 sels is chdmd, which means literally 100.” So 16 sUs are called 
literally *‘200 ” ; 24 sSls are called chahim, literally “ 300”; 80 sels are called lising-^amd, 
literally “3,000.” Five Usings, ov 400 sels, go to a rupee, the word heing Using -ma^igd, ot 
“ 5,000.” One to seven sels are expressed by words representing the appropriate fractions of 
100 ; thus 4 sels are called ydnlcliai, literally “ 50.” And so on. 

The interesting part of this nomenclature is that 6,000 cowries to the rupee was the 
approximate ruling rate of exchange in Silhet and the adjoining parts of Bengal between 
rupees and cowries^ w^heii the latter foriried practically the sole cunency of that part of India.^ 
The authoritative evidence on the point is in the Lives of the Lindsays, Voh 111, -p, 169 f. 
When the Hon. Robert Lindsay was Resident and Collector of Silhet in 1778, cowries 
constituted nearly the whole currency of the country. The yearly revenue amounted to 
Rs. 2,60,000, and this was entirely paid in cowries at the rate of 5^120 to the rupee.^ 

Yale, p, i259 I Pbayre, Int, Niim. Or, Vol. III. Pt. 1. p. SS t arid excltiding an exceedingly doribtiful 

refereiice to dowries in Pegu by Masri^di j see Yule, Cathay, p. clxxxv. f. 

89 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 44 f. 

9® Yule, 3farco Vol. II. p. 222 : Bock, Templett and Elephanis, p, 399 : La Loubere, p, 72 £E. I Anderson, 
Siantf p. 207 : Pyrard de Laval, Vol, II. p. 484. 

91 OolqubouUi 4.>tHongd the Shans, p. 220. 

92 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 44 : Soppitt, Account of the Kachari Tribes, p, 20, 

93 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 45, read with pp. 56, 85. m Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 219. 

95 Anderson, Siam, p. 95 : Yule, Cathay, p. 823 : Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I, p. 237 ff,, where Gray has capital notes 
on the sulyect ; Vol, JI. pp. 431, 443, 473, 484 ; Malcoro, Travels, Vol. II. p. 134. 

oij i>e MCrga', p. 285 : “In some of the^e islands, 'bn the coasts, a quantity of small white snails are foUnd, 

which they call sigiiey : the natives collect them and eell them by measure to the Siamese, -OamhbdiaJns, Pahtan 
jnen arid other nation^ of the mainlarid, where they rierve as cbiri.” Bowi-ing, Siam, Vol. II. p. 135, mentions these 
si'9>i&y in 1718, 'quoting from Bisforia Gmoral de las Pilipinas, Vol. XfV., witbont knowing what they were. La 
Lbubere, Biam, p. 72i Ed. 1693, kneV, however, that “ 6orh ” were the same as 

97 Elliot, Hist, of India, Vbl. II. p. 808 •. Lives of the Lindsays, Vd. HE. p. 169 f. : J, A, B, B, 1855, p. 121, rind 
mfetny'otHyr books, 

^ Thoitsaiid Miles oil an Elephant, p, IBit, . 

'JBnepJianis, p. 141 : CraVfurd, Siam, pp. 881, 3S2 j BoVriiig, Btam, 'Vol. I. pp. 244, 257. 

Jlrown. p. -n. 

> After the maiiiicr of all ssiv-iges or <( ni>.srivaL-ov, the Maniphrls have devised hn ektieedirigly cotripliofiiited 
method ot expressing their fractious : h d'dtaiirbf Which is givbn by Mr. Briinro'se, lOc., m. ,, 

^he whole qtie^ibn will be fchtnd Vlabor^eXJr dkcrissed 1^ m in 
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In Siam, where cowries have been largely nsed for centuries, the exchange was about 
5,000 to the rupee up to the middle of this Century. The evidence is as follows : — 

-l, 636. Yan Schouten, quoted by Bowring, Siam, YoL I. p. 244 ; 6,400 to 7,200 
to the tickal, =; 4,800 to 5,400 to the rupee. 

1688. — La Loubere, Biam^ p. 73: same rate as above. 

1823, — Crawfurd, Siam, p. 133 ; same rate. 

1855. — Bowring, Siam, p. 257 : 9,600 to the tickal, = 7,200 to the rupee. 

1884, •— Boch, TcTiijpIes and p. 141 1 same rates. 

Cowries have of course varied enormously in value in different places at different times. 
E. g., we learn from Gray’s notes to Fyrai-d de Laval, Yol. I. p, 239, that in Bengal Proper, 
c. 1800, they ran 8,840 to the rupee, and in 1820, as much as 6,000 to the rupee: while at the 
Maldives, their great source, they were, c. 1 800, 12,000 to the rupee. However, to such apeople 
as the ManipOrts 5,000 cowries to the rupee must have long been the established rate,^^ We 
thus have the curious spectacle of a people, who have exchanged the actual use of the cowry for 
a bell-metal piece of 12^ times its value, still calculating the new currency in terms of the old# 

(2) Paper. — Paper currency, being based on national credit, and arguing a high state 
of civilisation, has no connection with those above described except in being non-metallic. 
Despite the misuse to which it has been put in the Far East, the principles upon which it 
should be based have long been understood, in China at any rate. 

Ma Twan-lin, whose work was published in 1319,^ is quoted by Yule to the following effect: — 
Paper should never be money. It should be only employed as a representative of value 
existing in metals or produce, which can be thus readily exchanged for paper, and the cost 
of its transport avoided. At first this was the mode in which paper currency was 
actually used among merchants. The Govei*nnient, boro wing the invention from private 
individuals, wished to make real money of paper, and thus the original contrivance 
was perverted.” How exactly the situation was grasped by these medieval merchants of 
China may be seen by a reference to the Indian Paper Cnrrenay Act (XX. of 1882). Sections 
19, 20, 21, and 22 run to the following effect : — (19) The whole amount of the coin and 
bullion received under this Act .... for currency notes, shall be retained and secured 
as a reserve to pay those notes, with the exception of . . . . an amount not exceeding 

sixty millions of rupees .... (20) The amount (so excepted) shall be invested in 

securities of the Government of India. (21) The said coin, bullion and securities shall be 
appropriated and set apart to provide for the satisfaction and discharge of the said notes ; 
and the said notes shall be deemed to have been issued on the security of the said coin, bullion 
and securities, as well as on the general credit of the Government of India . . * . (22) 

The securities purchased . . . • shall be held by the Head Commissioner and the Master 

of the Mint at Calcutta, in trust for the Secretary of State for India in Council.” 

Paper currency prevailed in China for a long while, apparently in every part of the Empire, 
and at least from the IXth to the XYth Centuries, A. D. At any rate we can gather as n^nch 
from Marco Polo, Hayton the Armenian, Friar Odoric and other Missionary Friars, Pegolotti, 
Ibn Batuta, Toscanelli, Barbara, and Shah Rukh’s Ambassadors.^ But, .excepting in two 
doubtful reports in Bock and Bowiing from Siam, I have never heard of the Chinese paper 
ourrenqy Sipreading South, though it spread East into Japan. The kings and rulers of the Southern 
Xingdoms must, however, in any case have long been familiar with it, for, from the History of 

In 1878 in MampUr cowries ran in account 5,000 to the Be., in oash 5,250 to 5,800. In 1778 in Silbet they ran 
5,120. In Northern india they ran in 1740, 2,400 ; in 1756, 2,560 ; in 1869., 6,500. See Brown, Manipur, p. 89 ; Lives 
pf the Lindsays, Yol, HI. p, 169 f, ; Beames’ Elliot’s Glossary, VoL II. p. 316. 

Mayers, Chinese Ueader^s Manndl, p. 149 ; Cathay, Vol. I. p. 290, 

* The places act nallj* mentioned by those European and Asiatic travellers as thosd in which they found a 
paper C^roucy arc Xlllth Cent., all over the Empire ; XIVth Cent., Hangchenfu to lPehin, Canton, and Chin* 
ohaU ; ^th C See Tule, Cttfhai/, Tol. I. pp. csovi., exoix., ccviii., 115, 245 j Tol. IL 

PP. 287, '480 ; Polo, YdVn. p. 380. 
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the Ming DynasUj, Bk. 325, we find that “ King Maraja Kala of Pnni (West Coast of Borneo) 
went to Fukien in 1408, and seems to have died there. He was succeeded by his son Hia- 
Wang (Chinese title), and to him on his departure was given paper money amongst oilier things. 
Again in 1411 the King of Malacca, “ situated at the South of Champa (Cambodia)/' visited 
the Emperor, and “ on the moment of starting’' back again, he received, among other things, 

“ 400,000 hwan of paper money.”^ 

The above and other similar quotations, which might be extracted from the Chinese annals, 
may explain an otherwise inexplicable statement in Bock, Temples and Mephants, p. 399, who 
there tells us, in his description of the Siamese Exhibition held at Bangkok in 1882, that there 
was a “show of ancient coins, some flat and some spherical, solid bars of silver and gold with a 
stamp at one end, side by side with old paper currency, lead, crockery and porcelain tokens, 
and cowries.” 

It may, however, be possible that a paper currency has been long established in Siam, for 
we read in Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 257:— “The Government issues (in 1855) promissory 
notes of various amounts, even to one-eighth of a tical. They do not seem to be extensively 
current, and, I believe, have not experienced any depreciation.” 

I must conclude this long disquisition on barter and the like by a quotation from Kicol5 
Conti, who travelled in the Bast between 1419 and 1444. In answer to Poggio’s questions, as 
recorded in the Hi&toria de Farietate Fortunae, he gave, among other things, a remarkable 
account of the currencies he encountered “in India”; but in reality he must have spoken 
also from what he had heard or seen in China and Indo-China, for he had, in the course 
of his many peregrinations, “ arrived at a river larger than the Ganges, which is called by 
the inhabitants Dava” and “at a city more noble than all the others, called Ava, the 
circumference of which is fifteen miles/’® In his account he wanders over the whole range of 
civilised currency, as he found it in the East, in a confused and discursive, but withal most 
quaint and instructive manner. ^ “ Some regions have no money, but use instead stones which 
we call cats’ eyes. In other parts their money consists of pieces of iron, worked into the form 
of large needles. In others the medium of exchange consists of cards inscribed with the name 
of the king. In some parts again of interior India, Venetian ducats are in circulation. Some 
have golden coins, weighing more than double of our (Italian) florin, and also less, a^nd, 
moreover, silver and brass money.” To shew, however, that ho mixed up India, China and 
Indo-China in this account, he follow^s it up in the same paragraph by saying: — “They do 
not write as we or the Jews do, from left to right or right to left, but perpendicularly, carrying 
the line from the top to the bottom of the page (Chinese). There are many languages and 
dialects in use among the Indians. They have a vast number of slaves, and the debtor who is 
insolvent is everywhere adjudged to be the property of his creditor (Siam).” ® 

{To he continued.') 

c Indo-China, find Series, Vol. I. pp, 233, 249. For an account of Chinese intercourse with Siam, see Bowring, 
Siam, Vol. I. p. 172 fP. 

6 India in XVth Century, Yol. II. p. 11. For the Biver Dava read d’Ava. ^ Op. cit. p. 30 f. 

8 There are two exceedingly interesting oases of paper money introduced, one temporarily by a British official, 
and one hy a private Englishman, in modern times among the Oriental Islands. 

In 1861 there was introduced into the Andaman Islands a token currency in copper, which lasted till 1870, being 
abandoned as a failure, chiefly on the Inspection Report of Nelson Davies of 1867 ; vide Vol. I.pp. 18, 38, 62 : Vol. Et. 
pp. 49, 245. The communications between the Andamans and India was then intermittent and infrequent, and in 
1867 there was introduced temporarily on 8th July, 1867, a paper card token by Col. Ford, the Superintendent of the 
Penal Settlement at Port Blair, owing to the supply of copper tokens running short, while waiting for the fresh 
sui)ply ordered from Calcutta. These card tokens ran till the 26th October, 1867. They were printed on both 
sides as follows 05 v. *— “ Superintendent's Ofiioe. I Royal Arms, as then used in the Settlement, orossod diagonally 
by signature in facsimile " B, Ford .’ 1 Port Blair.” II Ret;, — “ Value one rupee in the Port Blair Treasury. I 
Number in blue ink.” 1 1 

In the Cocos-Keeling Islands, the property of the Ross family, the currency “ is a parchment currency, conver- 
tible at a fixed ratio into rupees or dollars, when an Islander makes a rare visit to Batavia or Singapore, or when a 
Bautanese cooly leaves the Islands to return home.” 8at, Bevieio, 29th May, 1897, p. 599, quoting a blue-book 
Papers JtelaUng to ihe Oocos-Keeling and Chriatmas Islands. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

(Coniinued from j). 279.^ 

Zoting is tlie gliosfc o£ a man who die^s unmarried, leaving no relation. He seizes and annoys 
people without provocation. He lives in an old empty’’ house, or in some burning or burial 
oTound. He is the most obstinate and faithless of spirits. His promises and oaths have to be 
received with caution. He extorts offerings of kids, chickens, cooked rice and clothes which he 
demands at most inconvenient times, and even after getting what he asks he wdll come again and 
dtanand a fresh offering. Many are the pranks and tricks played hy Zoting. 

Water-Spirits. — The most important and wndely known of Konkan water-spirits are 
Asras, Biipdev, Gira, and Hadal or Heclali.^*!' Asras are the ghosts of young women, who, 
after giving birth to one or more children, commit suicide by drowming. They live in 
water, and attack any one who comes near them, especially at noon, In the evening, and 
at midnight. When Asras make their roands they generally go in groups of three to seven. 
Their chief objects of attack are young women. W^hen a wmnian is attacked by the Asriis a 
female exorcist is called to get rid of them. Their favourite offerings are cooked rice, turmeric, 
red powder, and green bodice cloths. Bapdev is the ghost of a drowned sailor. He is much 
feai'ed by mariners, who please him wdth offerings of fruit and cocoanuts. G-ira is the spectre of 
a man who has either left money or has been drowned in a w^ell, tank, channel, or river, or in 
the sea. His feet ax^e turned backwards. Whoever Gira attacks, the feet of that person become 
crooked. Pie is said to allure travellers by calling them by their names. He sometimes offers 
to o-uide lonely travellers, and taking them into deep water drowns them, thus making 
thein members of his clan. The Girtl is supposed to fear the sight of knives and scissors. 
Should any person happen to cut the shencU or top-knot of the Gira he will come to him at 
niMxt to ask for the to})-knot, and in return will do any work the person may require of him. 
Hadal or Hedali is supposed to be the spectre of a married wmman who has been drowned in a 
well, tank, or river. She wears a yellow robe and bodice and green bangles, and lets her hair 
fall 'loose down her back. She is said to be plump in front, and a skeleton behiiid.s^ 
generally attacks women. A woman who is attacked by a Hedali lets her hair fall loose, shakes 
all over, and shrieks. The Hedali is said to be much afraid of the Bnihinanical thread. 


84 Compare ‘ — The Romans worshipped water nymphs (Smith’s Cla<.'sCcal Diciiouary], The Greeks believed that 
water-nymphs inspired men. The Swedes believe that drowned men, whose bodies are not found, have been drawn 
into the dwelling of the water- spirits (Grimm’s TexUomc Mythology, Tol. II. p. 497). The Germans had water-spirits 
(•ailed Nichus and Nix (op. cii, Tol. II. p. 489). Scott {Border Minstrelsy, 444) moutious a class of water-spirits, 
called Bracm who tempted women and children under water by shewing them floating gold. The water-spint was great- 
ly feared in Mexico (Bancroft, VoL III. p. 422). The Nix or water-man was alsolgreatly feared in MH<lle-Age Europe 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Yol 1. pp. lOS, 109, 131; Vol. II. p. 209). Heywood quoted in Scott’s Border Mmsirehy, 

(Yol. II. p. 122, Edn. 1810, says : ■— 

(t another sort 

Ready to cramp their joints who swim for sport. 

One kind of these the Italians Fatm named, 

Fee the French, we Sibyls, and the same 

Others white nymphs, and those that have them seen, 

Night ladies some, of which Habundia queen,” 

... T 1 , tvoItm* T-h auT) eared in the form of ahorse, a bull, or a man, and deceived 

liglita or will-o’-tlie- wisps (Leslie’s ifcw-Ip Races of Scotlmul, Vol. II. p. 437; Sootfc^ Border 
MiLtr/sy, p. 540). Some Kelpis lire in the sea. where they cause whirlpoms and ^shipwrecks (Burton a Anatomy 
of Melancholy, p. 124 ; Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, pp. 607. 509). In China, the great flood-land, Confnoms (B. C. 500) 
found water';pirits overflowing and surrounding worshippers, trough ^een and unheard the water-spmts 

entered into all things, nothing was without them. Boctruie of the Mean, Y oh 

85 Compare : — In Denmark, the popular belief pictures the Ellekono as captivating to look at xn front, but 
hollow at the back like a kneading trough (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Yol. II. p. 449). 
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Underground Spirits. — In the Koiikan, it is believed that all buried treasure, all minessc 
of gold, silver and i^recions stones, all caves, and all ruined fortresses aie guarded by under- 
ground sjhrits in the shape of hairy serpents or frogs. These spirits never leave their place, 
and tliey attack or injure those only who come to remove the things they are guarding*. 

Fear of spirits and belief in their doings are not peculiar to the Konkan. The Bijapur 
Gaolis of MaraGii origin, perhaps because their lives are spent with cows, are said not to believe 
in witchcraft, because no Gaoli ever becomes a ghost. It has been held that, as they leave 
their dead behind them, wanderers are not troubled by the thought of spirits. It has been 
specially alleged that the Scythians were so stout and warlike that they saw neither sights nor 
spirits.ss The correctness of this view, especially in the case of the Tartars, is doubtful. 
Details of the doings and position of the h'dm,ans or spirit-mediums shew a general and 
extreme fear of spirits among the peoples of Central Asia.®® Similarly, the Arabs, the other 
.great nomads, are rich in spirits of special fierceness and cruelty. From very early times 
(E. C. 4000) the Chaldeans have had hosts of spirits or angels in heaven, on the earth, and in 
the under-world, and other spirits, partly evil, j^artly good.”<^ Gujarat Musalmans, besides the 
great army of fire-sprung Jins, dread Bh^nsfisuris, Ohurails, and Jhampdis, the ghosts of the 
damned, of the vmclean, and of the murdered.®^ In Kumaon in. the Himalayas, in 1823, the 
mountaineers believed in the existence of various tribes of ghosts, evil spirits, demons, goblins, 
fairies and elves.®2 The wild Oraoiis of East Bengal fear Charail, the spirit of a -woman who 
has died in cliild-hed. She lives among tombs, is fair in front and black behind, and has her 
feet turned backwards. She catches passers. If tlie passer has his wits about him, Charail can do 
him no harm ; if he has been drinking, she will make him senseless.®^ The Gonds®^ people 
hills valleys and trees with Gond si^irits ; the Bhntias of Bhutan believe in a countless liost of 
spirits ; and the Karens have a spirit in every object.®® In the Karnfitak and Mysore, the 
spirits called Munis are ivorshipped, and are considered demons of the first magnitude. The 
local Brahmans do not worship tliem openlj^ but send offerings secretly The Baydarus of 
Mj^'scre pray to Marima, the goddess of small-pox, and offer her flesh,®® In Mysore, during an 
epidemic, the head-man and leading villagers collect pigs, fowls, rice, cocoanuts, bread and 
plantains, and start from the village to the village boundary with a basket in their hand. As 
the party passes each house the family thrown handful of rice into the basket, in the hope that 
the evil spirit of the epidemic may go in the rice. The basket is carried to the boundary and 
left there.®® In rural Mysore, the object of universal worship is Amma, the Mother. She 
corresponds to Durga, Kali, or Chamxindi, and like them sends small-pox and measles. Human 
victims -were formerly offered to Amina: now she is satisfied with a yearly buffalo.^®® Munis 
or destructive male spirits are much worshipped in Koimbator. Unless a Brahman reads texts, 
the dying Koimbator weaver believes that he is likely to become a Muni. Even a Brahman 
becomes a MunHf he meets with a violent deathd The Tulus, and also the Karens of Burma, 
consider the Rainbow a spirit.^ The Kurgs stand in special dread of evil spirits called Kutilo, 

86 Compare the European Middle- Ag-e belief in the spirits Getuli and Cobali, who guarded minos and caused 
earthquakes (Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 126). 

8^ From MS. Note.^ 2)iscovcry'of Witchcraft, p. 122^ 

Tung'us of Central Siberia (Baring Gould’s Strange Survivals, pp. 153, 154). 

T ^ ^ f^ol^ridge s classification of spirits (Note on Aincieut Mariner) into human, angelic 

and a third sort found in every climate and element probably goes as far back as the Chaldeans. 

formation from Mr. Tazal Latfullah, In Kashmere, in 1840, the traveller Vigne recorded Jins, Deyus 
(^nnibal giants), Tech (satyrs), Dyut (house-spirits), Bram-bram-ohuk (Will o’ the wisps), Whop (cat-shaped), 
Mushmn (old men), Ghor (the same as yech, a feeder on dead bodies), Bantus (trails), and Bibs (non-descript female 
fames). (Travels, Vol. I. pp. 328, 829.) . ' . 

^ Vol, XVI. p. 220. 9S Dalton’s Bescrigitive Mhnology of Bengal, p. 268, 

^ BLibIo^b Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, 4. 

Dalton’s Bescri^Uve Bihnology of Bengal, p, 97. 6® Op, cit. p. 117. 

6t Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. II. p. 168. os Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 359. 

“ fine’s jaVaow, Vol. m. p. 265. Qp. cii. Vol. I. p. 365. 

Bnoiman’s Mysore, Vol. 11. p. 265. s Black’s FoU-Lor'e Mediehie, p, II. 
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to please ^vhom dances or masks are lield.^ Bkairav Devaru, the god of the Km-nbars, is an 
unfriendly male spirit.'^ The Parias of Malabfir believe that, after death, good men become 
gods and bad men evil spirits.^ The Telngn Baydarus or Bedars, who, according to Buchanan, 
are the true husbandmen of Telaiigana, believe that, after death, wicked men become devils and 
good men are reborn as men.® The Kad Kumbarus, a wild Mysore tribe, believe that the spirits 
of the dead come to the aged, and tell them to make ofEerings to the hill goddess.^ The 
following male spirits — Pishrichas, Qudghakas, Siddhas, Bhntas, and Charans — live whth the 
o-ods, especially with Shiv, as servants ; and the following female spirits — Yoginis, Dakinis, 
Kakinis, Shakhinis, Bhntinis and Pretinis — attend on Durga, the wife of Shiv.s According co 

the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (A. D. 620), the reason for abandoning the convent at 
Dharnfikot, near the month of the Krishna, was that the spirit of the hill changed itself. It 
became a wolf or an ape and frightened travellers.® 


In Ceylon, in 1820, the people were slaves to the belief in the influence of evil 
spirits. The people sang and danced all night, made offerings, and carried away charms, 
to keep off disease and evil.^® The evil spirits belonged to two main divisions -- those 
approaching to the nature of gods, wise, powerful, and not merciless, living in the upper 
reo-ions of the sky, in magnificent palaces decorated with gold, silver and precious stones, 
enjoying an amount of happiness little inferior to that of the gods themselves, and^ some 
times called deioatmvas ; and those who with wild, savage, gross, beast-like natures pass 
their time near the surface of the earth, revelling in scenes of blood and misery, bring- 
ing disease and death on men, and in retnrn receiving offerings of rice, meat, and blood.i^ 
To the second division belonged four classes: — Balli-caama, lovers of bali, or coooked rice 
offerim^s ; Billi-caama, lovers of live offerings ; Ratti-caama, lovers of music, dancing, and other 
such pleasures ; Hantu-caama, lovers of death .12 The names of the leading spirits were Reeri 
Yakseya (demon of blood), Calloo Yakseya (black demon), Sanny lakseya (the great 
demon of fatal diseases), Maha Sohon Yakseya (great graveyard demon), Calloo Oumare 
Dewatawa (the black prince), and Hooniyan Yakseya (sorcery demon). The other spirits 
were Athemaua Yakseya, Tota Yakseya, Bahirawa Yakseya, Madana Yakseymo (female 

demons of lust), Morottoo Yaka (demon of Morottoo or Rata Yaka, that is, foreign demon), 

Gopolu Yakseya (demon of cattle), Anjenam Dewi, Baddracah, Riddhi Yaksemyo, Uda 
Yakseyo, Curumbera Yakseyo, Hannma, Gara Yaka, Gewal Yakseya, Bodrima, and Pretayo.^'-^ 
The chief of all Ceylon demons was Wahala Bandara Dewiyo. The usual haunts of these 

demons were trees, roads, wells, woods, old deserted hou.ses, temples of gods, and graves and 

o^raveyards. They frightened people not by actually seizing them but by other means quite as 

effectual by throwing sand or stones handful after handful, by appearing as a dark -featured 

man oJ like the passing shadow of a man, followed immediately by a loud crashing noise as it 
a number of elephants were forcing their way through the jungle, and sometimes appearing 111 
the disguise of an old man or of a young woman with a child in her arms. ‘ 

The Parsis had a half-man, half-spirit class, who were incarnate deTilsd= And among^ the 
Persian spirits were Yatus, Palrikas, Oathras, Koyas and Kara{nas.i<= Chengi^ Khan (1162) 
was visited by spirits and made revelations ^ When the Turk anishes his prayers he hows to 
the right and left, saluting the spirits of good and evih^^ Arab tradition mentions forty troops 


» nr -cr 1 TTY vw 9m * Buolianau’s ilf (/sop^, Yoh U. p. 141 . 

Yol m. P. 261. ^ 

Op. cU Vo . II p. 493 , ^ I. p. 1 P 2 . 

7 ciL Vol. II. p. 

0 J-alien’a Hiw&n Yol. III. p- 3. , o/i 

10 Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1865, p. 10 ; Marshall s J).>ea>es of Leylon, p. 2C. 
n Jomnal of the Oeylon Asiatic Society, 1836, p. 14. ^2 Qp. c^. p. 1 

81 i 6 BfeekV»Voi.IX.pp. 82 . 66 . 
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of jins, eacli troop 6,00,000 strong. Some are land-spirits, some sea-spirits, some air-spirits 
some flj, some lodge in animals, some lodge in men.^^ 

Arabs believe that bad smells are caused by spirits, who they think get into the 
body through the nose, and aftect the health. The Bedouins seldom go into a town because 
of the smells. If they do, they stop their noses with a cloth . 20 The Arabian desert,’’ 
says Mr. H. Spencer, is so thick witli spirits that no one can throw anything without 
striking a spirit.’’^! The prophet mentions five classes of Arab spirits : Jfins, Janus 
Bfrits, Mafids, and Sliaitans .22 Other accounts add : Dnllnin, an ostrich-riding sea-spirit ;• 
Ghaddar, a Yemen nian-tortnrer; Ghul, a female cannibal; Nesnas, a half man cut length- 
wise ; Saalah, a man-eating forest sjurit ; Shikk, a man cut lengthwise.^^ The Arab G-Ml 
(a female man-eater) belongs to the order of Shaitans or Evil- Jins. Some authors describe 
the Ghiil as an enchanter that appears in human or in animal form or in some monstrous 
guise. The Ghid haunts burial-grounds, lonely places, deserts, and wastes, and allures and 
eats travellers. Another opinion is that when the devils (Shaitans) attempt to overhear 
some of the heavenly words of power on the skirts, of the lowest heaven they are driven 
out by falling stars. Of the fugitives some are burnt, some fall into the sea as 
crocodiles, others fall on land and become Ghiils. The male of the Glnll class of spirits is by 
most writers called Kutrnb.2‘t Mas’iidi^s (A. D. 930) sa,ys “ The Arabs have many accounts 
of Glmls assuming different shapes. They believe that Ghuls appear in lonely places, and Arabs- 
say they have often entertained Ghuls as guests.” Arab poetry is rich in allusions to Ghuls. 
Tlie Arab poet, known as Ta-abbata Sharran (the carrier of evil under his arm), says : — 

“ The black one whose pavilion I entered as readily 
As the high-bosomed maiden enters her corset 
Her at morn when I awoke I found to be a Ghiil. 

Alas ! for one whose companion is so hideous. 

I asked her for my dole. She discovered herself 
In a monstrous face and changing form. 

‘ Tell him who wishes to ask for my fair comrade, 

She pitches her tent at the edge of a winding desert.’ ” 

The Arabs believe that the Ghul is cloven-footed. When they meet in the desert a person 
whom they suspect of being a Ghul they say ; — 

“Oh cloven-foot, bleat me news 
Whether thoa hast come along a way or path.” 

If the form is a Ghul it will disappear ; otherwise in the dusk the traveller might take the- 
form for a woman and follow her to destruction, for Ghuls lure men with songs and hon-fires. 
Some of the companions of the Prophet (on whom be peace) have related stories of Ghuls. The 
Khalifa ’Umr (A. D. 630) tells how, on a journey to Syria, he struck a Ghul with his sword, 
and she disappeared. 

Two classes of female spirits, the Kirab and the Kidur, roughly correspond to Sucoubus, 
the female, and Incuhns, the male, nightmare, not mentioned by Lane-Poole, are described by 
Mas'udi. Mas’udi says : — “ The Kirab and the Kidar have connection with men and women 
with, a result generally fatal to the human lover. The Kirab hides itself and frightens people 


Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 34. 

20 Bnrkliardt’s Arabia, Vol. II. p. 8.5. Compare tte merchant in the Thousand and One Nights who killed a jinni 
by throwing away a date stone (Lane’s Ai‘ahia 7 i Life in the Middle Ages, p, 223). 

Spencer’s Trind'ples of Bociologij, Vol. I. p. 236. 

Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 27. All of these are Jinus, The Persians call good Jinns Paris, and evil 
Jinns Narah, literally male. 

28 Op* cii. pp. 44, 45. Arab Society in the Middle Ages, pp. 42, 43. 

25 Pmirtesd’ Or, Aiabio text, Vol. IV. pp. 118-120. 
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shouting — ‘ Art thou one who was married or frightened;^’ If the answer is, ‘ Married,’ the 
friends despair of curing the pei'Son affected. If the reply is, ‘ Finghtened, ’ they console him 
and assuage his fear, and he often recovers.’^ As regards the Jins, Wahhab, son of Munabbih, the 
sou of Tshak, has written that God created the Jin out of smokeless fire, and made him a wife 
out of the Jin’s own body, as God created Hawwa (Eve) out of Adam’s rib. His wife bore Jin 
thirty-one eggs. Tiie first lodger to crack his shell was Kutrub the male Ghul as well as the 
kitten-shaped female Ghfil or Kutrubah. One of the next eggs to crack shewed Iblis, whose 
borne is Mesopotamia. Other eggs gave forth other classes of spirits, the Saalats who live in 
baths and dunghills. The Hawams or Hamanis in shape like winged serpents, and the Hawatif 
a wandering formless voice, airy tongues that syllable men’s names in sands and wustes and 
desert wildernesses. Indian Musalmans believe that a hundred-years old cobra developes a 
tumid knot] at its tail and every century adds a knot. A cobra with six knots becomes a 
Nas-nas and gains the power of assuming any shape. A prince married a Nas-ntis whom he 
mot oil his way from hunting in the form of a beautiful w^oman in deep distress. His married 
life weakened the prince till at last he could hardly walk. One night he awoke and saw the, 
lamp at the end of the room flamy. As he could hardly walk he asked his bride to trim the 
lamp. She stretched an arm that lengthened down the room and put right the lamp. The 
prince told his father that his bride was a witch. The father called his soothsayers, and the 
Kas-nas was burned alive, abusing the idiotcy and the ingratitude of mankind. The Muslims 
of Egypt hold that the Afrit and the Murid are the most powerful and malicious of spirits.^*^ 

The Burmans have good spirits and bad spirits, as the butterfly soul and the 
true soul. They have guardian nats or house-spirits, tw’elve in number, six male and six 
feniale.27 The Barmans believe that some 'tmfs have regular houses or abodes; and that others 
live away from houses and villages.^® Some spirits live in tree-tops, as the Akakasohs ; some in 
tree-trunks, as the Shakkasohs ; some in roots, as the Boomasohs. The presence of spirits in 
trees can be known by the quivering and trembling of the leaves when other leaves are stili,^® 
The ranks of Burman spirits are recruited from men wdio die a violent death, or who have 
been executed for bad deeds, Burmah is supposed to be plagued with bMs, creatures in 
human guise -who devour men.^^ The Burmans wash the head once a month. The Pegu people 
believe that frequent washing destroys and irritates the genius who dwells in the head, and 
protects inan.32 For the comfort of the house-spirits the tops of all the posts in the house are 
covered with a hood of cotton cloth wherein the spirits live.^s The house-spirit Eling-Soung 
Niit lives in a cotton night-cap or hood on the top of a pillar.^^ The spirit Moung Inn Gyee 
was feared all round Rangoon as far as Pegu, He is said to live in water and to cause death. 
A yearly festival is held in his honour.^^ At the boat races the Burmans offer plantains to the 
water-spirits ,=^6 The Burmans have so great a fear of water-spirits that they dare not rescue a 
victim from drowning. The Buddhist Burmans, who never kill even an insect, will stand by and 
see a man drown without helping him.87 The Chinese have an extome fear of spirits. The 

Chinese refrain from saving a drowning man, because it is a spirit that . 

similar idea used to be prevalent in England and Scotland.^^ The Chinese e ie\e a eir 
waters are Ml of angry spirits anxious to drown men. To prevent this they put up pdlars on 
the bank to IM-Pee, the coming Bnddlia; and offer white horses.*« In Chma women who 
commit suicide, children who die in infancy, unmarried women, and beggars who die at street 
corners become spirits.^^ 


Arahian Lt/e in the Middle Ages, p. 224. 

Op. cit. Yol. I. p. 284. 

Op. cit Yol I. p. 286. 

“2 Op, cit Yol II. p. 92. 

» Op. cii. Yol I. p. 281. 

^ Op. cit Yol II, p. 59, 

Mrs, Gray’s Fourteen Monihs in Cemtont p. 442. 
« Op. Cit. Tol II. p. 65. 


27 Sliway Yog’s TheBuman, Yol I. p. 280. 

28 Op. cit Yol I, p. 286. 

81 Op. cit Yol II p. 100. 

88 Op. cit Yol I. p. 281. 

86 Op. Cit. Yol. 1. p. 285. 
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The Australians suppose that thickets, pools and rocks swarm with spirits.'^^ They 
believe that white men are the ghosts of dead Australians,'^® and that the Kinir-Kinir or 
spirits of the departed, wander over the earth.^^* The Australians have crowds of spirits 
called Ingnas, w'ho worry and trouble men. They throw" heated stones and sit upon men 
as nightmares.^® The Australians believed in innumerable evil spirits. The ghosts of hostile 
or unburied dead filled heaven and earth and caused evil. Australians hated to name the dead, 
to go near a grave, or to dream. They did not attempt to propitiate with charms the spirits. 
The object of their rites was to counteract the powder of the unfriendly spirits.^® 

The Dayaks of Borneo and the Papuans of New' Guinea believe in evil spirits of the clouds, 
the sea, the rocks, and the forests.*^^ Before cutting down a tree the Dayaks are careful to 
please Pulang Gana, the place-spirit.^® The Philippine Islanders see phantoms, called tih along, 
oil the tree-tops. Children are carried oh! by their dead mothers who are vastly tall, with long 
hair, little feet, long wings, jDainted bodies and a peculiar smell. The Islanders shew the 
^host-mothers to the Spaniards, but the Spaniards cannot see theni>^ The Motus of New- 
Guinea believe that the departed sometimes appear on earth. Children will run into the house 
and tell their widowed mother that their father has come back to see them ; she goes to the 
door, and true enough sees her husband standing with his feet in the ground, as if he had risen 
out of it. She tries to catch hold of him, but he sinks hack into the earth- The people do not 
cite these experiences as nursery tales. They firmly believe them, and in confirmation of these 
appearances appeal to the evidence of their own eyes. They also believe that when a person 
dies, the spirit of some departed friend comes to carry the spirit away.®^ The health and lives 
of the Shoas and Gallas of North-East Africa are in the hands of a class of demons called Zar 
to whom tobacco smoke is as incense.®^ 

In Madagascar, the spiifits of the dead are supposed to dwell on lofty mountains.®^ In the 
Dovale country, in the west of South Central Africa, inland from the Kongo River, men dress 
as sham devils and clear the wood of real spirits.®® In South Central Africa, one of the natives 
came close to Captain Cameron, and after a good look covei'ed his face with his hands, and 
yelled- He had never seen a white man, and took Cameron for a devil The Bongos of the 
White Nile and other negroes hold that no good ever came from a sj^irit. The only thing they 
know about spirits is that they do harm.®® In Kulongo, near the White Nile, a great cavern is 
supposed to be full of spirits. Really it is full of bats and porcupines.®® Kafirs refuse to save 
a drowning man. They think the water-spirit has dragged him in.®^ 

In Mexico, women who die in child-bed are feared and honoured. After death they become 
spirits, and act as guardians or attendants of the sun. Formerly young men tried to cut ofi the 
hair of such women, and wizards to cut ofi the left arm.®® The Mexicans deified all women 
who died in child-birth. Shrines decked with paper images were raised to their honour in every 
ward that had two streets. Once a year all persons sentenced to death were slain in honour of 
the goddess, that is, of the spirits of dead women. The spirits of these women moved thi*ongh 
the air, and entered into people. They made children sick, sending paralysis and other sudden 
diseases. Their favourite haunt on earth was cross-roads, and on certain days of the year people 
would not go out of the house for fear of them. They were propitiated by ofierings of bread 
and roasted maize.®® The wild tribes of Brazil live in constant fear of spirits. However brave in 
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war, a Brazilian rarely goes out alone at night. They have numbers of spirits unconnected with 
material objects. The chief of these are Gourouperas (ill-natured spirits), who come under many 
forms and stir disputes among men ; Yanchous like dwarfs or big dogs whose barking is heard 
in the storm, like the German and French wild chase, and Sponpiaras (sea spirits), who entice 
sailors on to the rocks Several American tribes people earth, air, and sea with good and evil 
spirits.®^ The Alaskas, or North American Eskimos, believe that as in life the mass counts little 
the mass of spirits do little good and little harm. They shew their presence only by a slight 
whizzing. Robust spirits make the ears to tingle with their demands for food. The still 
sturdiei’ take their abode in some human body. The sturdiest, who when alive have been 
sorcerers, suicides or murderers, enter into bodies and so affect the owner of the body as to drive 
him mad or witless.®^ The Zaparo Indians of South America fear that a woman who dies in 
child-bed comes back longing for her child ; they, therefore, bury the live child with the dead 
mother.®^ The Americans thought Will-o-the Wisp a very dangerous spirit.^'^ In British 
Guiana, the Kenaimas, spirits who cause sickness, are much feared. They are driven out by 
healers or jpeaiman, who in proof take a caterpillar out of the patient.®^ 


Among the ancients the Accadians or early Chaldeans (B. C. 4000-2000) had five classes of 
ill -wishing spirits: ^itugo second class spirits, alals destroyers, geguns (?) unknown, telals 
warriors, and mashin snarers.®® The Assyrians (B. C. 1200-800) and the Babylonians (B. C. 
800-5 J^O) believed that the world was swarming with bad little spirits who might be swallowed 
and cause disease.®^ The Persians (B. C. 580-330) developed a system of guardian angels so 
elaborate as to give rise to the saying — ‘‘ An Angel falls in every raindrop.*' This theory 
of spirit-rule was adopted both for men and for countries by the Jews and to some extent by the 
New, Testament* The Chiistiau elaborated the idea. The poet Spencer (A. D. 1600) saw' 
bright squadrons of golden-pinioned angels planted round men to guard them against foul 
fiends ; and in later times (d. 1711) Bishop Ken has passed on the doctrine of the individual 
guardian.®® 


Among the Greeks, the Stoics believed in countless immortal spirits that abounded in the 
air.7® The Romans had chimney spirits.^^ The Roman Lars, or nobles in the original 
Pjtruscan, were supposed to guard crossways and to watch houses. They were of two 
classes, public and private The Roman Lemures^^ were spirits either of all dead oi* of 
bad dead, generally of bad dead.^^ Among the Middle-Age Europe (1493-1541) spirits 
were Bases, spirits of wood ; Enur, spirits of stones ; Gnomes, under-ground spirits ; 
Lemures, water-spirits; Penates, fire-spirits; Sylphs, dwai'fs ; and Travames, ghosts/** 
The Germans believed in dwarf spirits called Kobold, Goblin and Bogie, also in Pottergeist, 
the knocking or death-watch spirits. According to one account (Conway’s, Demonology and 
DeviUore^Yol, IL p. 318) the Pottergeist are unwashed children whom Eve kept out of 


60 Beville’s Les Beligiona des Peu:pl6s Non-^Ci-viUs^s, Tol. I. pp. 366, 370. 
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65 Jour. Anihro^p. Inst. Yol. YII. p, 507. Bancroft, Yol. III. p. 540. 

66 St Jameses Budget, 7tli December 1883. ca Lenopmant's Chaldean Magic, pp. 26, 144. 

67 Black’s FolJclore Medicine, p. 8. BaUstan, Yol. III. p. 144. 
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Natural History, Bodkxxxvi. Chap, 27. ^ ^ i . 
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78 Festivals in honour of the Lemures, or evil dead, were held in Borne on the 9th, 11th and 13th May. The 
details illustrate the fear of spirits. The temples of the gods were shut to keep out the spirits ; no marriage took 
pKc&for fear of tbeir unfriendly influence. In the festival the people walked toe foot, because spirits would be 
enraged by leather, washed hands three times, and threw black beans, which spirits dishfced. 
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TO Friswell’s l^ario, p. 188 . Eeginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, 415 ; Notes and Qiienes, Fifth Series, 
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God’s siglit.76 The Skandinaviaiis believed in spirits called Duevgar who lived in hills.77 Among 
the Eins and among the Samoiedes of North-West Siberia every object is full of small spirits 
called Maahinen, that is, earth-spirits. These spirits have power over everything. Under their 
influence crops grow, cows yield milk, and milk yields butter.78 In return milk and 
other good things are set apart for the Maahinen. Dolls also are made for them, because 
when the Maahinen go into any object and feel at home in it, they are kindly, and act as 
guardians.79 In Russia, the worship of the great spirit of cold, of which trace remains in the 
English Jack Erost, continues.s^J The Croatians believe in spirits called Yilas, who float about 
and make storm' and flood.s^ North and North-East Europe, the belief in the forest spirit 
Rusialki, the wicked souls of uiibapfcised girls, is general. The Slavs pray : — “ Oh Kusialki, 
touch not our crowns.” But the terror of Rusialki pales before the Vampire, which is 
believed to be the spirit of a wizard or heretic, who, from his lodging in some corpse, steals in 
at night and sucks the blood of the living. The corpse in which the Vampire lodges should 
be taken out of the grave, a -white thorn stake driven through the corpse at a single stroke, and 
the corpse bornt.^s Another leading Russian spirit is Domovoi, the house-spirit, who, though 
he bears the blame of any domestic mishap, is of the guardian or helpful class like the English 
Brownie or Robin Goodfellow.®^ In Brittany, in West France, in 1825, a class of tiny spirits 
called Gawrics danced and made passers dance among the standing stones, which were known 
as the Giant’s Dance.®^ 

The fairy spirits of the Irish were Shefro, Chericaune, Banshee, Phooka, Merrow, 
Dullahau, and Eir-darrig. The name Shefro was a generic name for the elves wLo 
lived in tx'oops or communities, and were popularly supposed to own castles or mansions. 
The Chericaune was distinguished by his solitary habits. The Banshee, an attendant fairy or 
spirit, mourned the death of any member of a family to which she attached herself. The 
Phooka appears to be a modifi-catioii of Robin Goodfellow or Puck. The Merrow was a mermaid. 
The Dullahau was a malicious sullen spirit or goblin, and the Eir-darrig a little merry red man,®® 

Old England (1000-1400) was full of fairies.®^ Among them were Lads, Radiant Boys, 
Silky, Pick-tree Brag, Padfoot, Barguest, aud Powries and Dunkers who iilhabit forts.®® la 
the twelfth century, Gervase of Tilbury found in. England, Portuni, goblins who leaped on 
horses and set the riders astray, Follets who were harmless, and Incubus which was the Roman 
Fawn.®® In 1290, a cavern in a castle of Lord Gi'fford was called Boh, that is, Hobgoblin, 
Hall.®® The English catechism of the -fifteenth century states that some of the angels who 

76 Scott’s Demonolgy cmd Witchcraft, p. 121. Tylor {Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. 144) gives six classes, in 
Middle-Age Europe — fire, air, earth, water, under-earth, light- flyers. 

77 Scott’s Border Mimtrelsy, p. 441. 

7* Compare Coleridge on the functions of the higher nature-spirits ; ■ — 

“ Some nurse the infant diamond in the mine, 

Some roll the genial juices through the oak ; 

Some drive the mutinous clouds to clash in air, 

And lushing on the storm with whirlwind speed, 

Yoke the red lightnings to their volleying car.” 
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laws : {a) a doll is an idol ; (h) a guardian is a squared or housed fiend. 
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*2 Folklore Record, Vol. IV, p. 56. 

•8 Student’s AViC'^., “ Vampire,” The union of two experiences compels the belief in the Vampire. (1st) The 
common grief for a young man or woman wasting in consumption as if the blood which is the life was sucked out of 
them. C^nd) The occasional unearthing of a long dead corpse from which when cut fresh blood flows. The sense 
seems to be : the guardian white- thorn stake prisons the Vampire, and with the corpse the Vampire’s power is 
consumed. In Bulgaria, it is believed that any one may become a Vampire over whom a oat or a boy jumps ora 
bird 'flies ; that is, when they are above him an evil spirit may pass from the boy or the oat or the bird into the 
person overleapt, and so the spirit may become a Vampire. 
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were oast out of heaven were sent into hell, some reigned in the sky, some in llie earth, some in 
the waters, and some in tlie wmods.®^ The Kosicrusiaiis (A. D. lOOJ?) peopled the air with 
Sylphs, the earth witli Gnomes, tlie fire with Salamanders, and the water Avith Nvmiihs.®^ Boll 
or Hobgoblin was afterwards, or at least was better, known as Puck or as Robin Good-fellow. 
Shakespeare (1600) descilbes I\obin as a shrewd and a knavish si^rite, who frights the niaiiletis 
of tlie villagers and skims milk. He sometimes laboni's Avith the quern or hand-mill, makes tlie 
churning of the breathless housewife useless, Avorks the drink so that it bears no harm, and 
misleads night AA^anderers, laughing at the harm.®^ In England, about 16*20, the leading spirits 
Averc genii, faiins, satyrs, wmod nymphs, foliots, fairies, robin good-felloA\\s, and irulls.^^ Tlio 
bigger kind of spirits w^ere hob-goblins, who ground corn, cut wood and mended irori.^''^ In 
Welsh mines, in 1750, fairies were often heard at work. They Avere friendly and guided the 
hinnan miners to rich veins.^^ In 1800, a demon called Barguest, haunted A^orkshire lane.s and 
forboded death. In 1830, bogles (bug a scare crow) droA*e all traffic from the Gallows Lane 
at Lincoln.®® During the last thi*ee hundred yeai‘S English poets have maintained tlie belief in 
countless spirits. According to Milton (1660) : — '^•Millions of spiritual creatures Avalk the 
earth unseen, both Avheii Ave wake and Avlien Ave sleep/’®® And two Imndred and fifty years 
later, in spite of the desolation of progress, the poet eye of Coleridge had the same vision as 
Milton : — Oil ye numberless and rapid travellers, Avhat ear nnstnnned, Avliat sense unmad* 
dened, might bear up against the riisliing of yoxiv congregated Avings 

So many forms of the devil do the sev’-enteenth century witch-trials shew that it seems the 
devil might alone people the earth. Man in many forms, beautiful Avoinen, youths, priests, and 
black men : of animals the cat, toad, rabbit, pig, rat, dog, deer, ass, and snake : of birds the 
crow, kite, chicken, magpie, goose, and duck : of insects the bee, and flea : of other shapes 
a winged child, a ball, a hay-stack, a tree-trunk, and a coach wheel. These seem a collection 
of the leading’ objects which in former times were believed to be spirit-homesd In seventeenth 
century Scotland, among the noble army of spirits held in respect and constantly seen were 
devils, bulbbeggars, witches, elves, hags, faeries, Satyrs, Fans, FaAvns, Sylvans, Kit Avith the 
Caustic, Tritons, centaurs, dwarfs, giants, imps, calcars (F), conjurers, nymjAhs, changlings 
Incubus, Robin Good-fellow, the man in the oak, the hell waine, the fire-drake, the pickle, Tom 
Thumb, Hob-Goblin, Tom Tumbler, Boneless, and others.^ In Seotland, in 1670, the common 
people called familiars white Devils. They Avei'e the same as the useful spirits formerly kiioAvn 
as BroAvnie and Robin Good-felloAv. They passed as human beings. Sharpe tells of a lady avIio 
had a little old serving man, Ethert, who was really a familiar.^ Beaumont, about the same 
time, had two familiars to wait on him, brovAui Avomen three feet high in black net- work gOAvns 
and white caps with lace.^ In Europe, at this time (1650), Avere seven good and seven bad 
familiars or evil genii. The good genii adapted themselves to the cliaractei* of each person’s soul. 
They suggested good, but if the soul preferred evil the seven good genii gave place to their seven 
evil companions.^ In Scotland, in the county of Kircudbright, in 1730, people hrmly believed 
in ghosts, hob-goblins, fairies, elves, Avitches, and wizards. The ghosts and sp)irits often apx)eared 
at night. The people used many charms and incantations to preserve themselves, their cattle 
and houses from the malevolence of Avitches, wizards and evil spirits, and believed in the 
beneficial effects of these charms. Tlie}^ frequently'saw the devil, who made wdeked attacks 
upon them when they Avere engaged in their religious exercises. They believed in bene\*olent 
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spirits, wliom they termed Brownies, who went about at night and performed for them some part 
of their domestic labour, such as threshing and winnowing their corn, spinning, and cliarning. 
They fixed branches of the mountain ash or the narrow-leaved service tree above the stalls of 
their cattle to preserve them from the evil elfects of elves and witches.^ In the Highlands of 
Scotland, there was a lake called Loehn-aii-Spoiradan, the Loch of St)iriis. In the lake two 
spirits frequently made their appearance — the horse and tlic water-bull. The mermaid was 
another spirit. Before the rivers w^ere swelled by heavy rains she was often seen, and was 
considered a fore-sight of ch'ow'iiing. (’eltic mythology added a fourth spirit. When water 
is agitated by violent currents of wind, and spray is swept from its surface and driven 
before the blast, or whirled in circling eddies liigh in the air, tlie people consider the sihn- 
d rift the child of the angry l)last and call it Mariaeli Shine, the Eider of the Storm.7 
Suffolk people believe in mermaids who live in ponds, and inothers use the name 
mermaid to frighten their children.® Waldron heard the following meimaid story from 
an Isle of Man IrsLorman : — “During the time that Oliver Groin well usm-ped the govern- 
incnt of England few ships resorted to this island, wdiieh gave tll(^ mermen and mermaids 
frequent opporiuiiities of visiting the sliojan On moonliglit nights they have been seen 
combing their liair, but as soon as any one came near tiny jumped into tlie water. Some 
people, wbo lived near the shore, spread nets and watched for tlieir approach, only cue 
was taken, rvho proved to be a female. She Avas very lovrtly ; above tlic Avaist she resembled a 
fine young Avoman, and beloAv all Avas fish Avitli tins and a sjU’cading tail. She Avas carried to a 
lioasc and used tenderly ; but, although they set before liev tin* best of pi'ovisioins, she could 
not be 23revailecl on to eat or drink, neither could tliey get a. AN’ord from. licr. They ke^^t her 
tln-ec clays; but, perceiving that she began to look very ill and fearing that some calamity 
wanild befall the island if they kept her till slio dital, they opened thcj door, Avheu she raised 
lierself on her tail and glided Avith incredible swiftness to tln^ sca-sicle. Her keeper followed 
lier at a distance, arid saAV her plunge into the water/’'’ It is customary in Yorkshire for 
people to sit and watch in the cliuich porch ou St. Mark’s Eve, April 25ih, from eleven 
o’clock at night till one in the morning. The iJiird year (for iliis vvatcli must be kept thrice) 
tiie watchers are supposed to see the ghosts of all who a, re to die tlio next year pass into the 
cliui’ch, infants and young children not able to Avalk roll along the pavomeait.'*^ In 1800, Sir 
'W alter Scott noticed that the belief in S 2 )lrits who inhabited iho air and the Avater was still 
general in Scotland.^^ In Engdaud, the Gypsies keep) alive the belief in sj^irit swarms, 
Gipsy boys at dawn see little men and carriages sitting in oak jjranches, beautifully dressed 
in green, wdiite and other colours.^^ 

In connection with the numbers and sAvarms of spirits it is to be noted that instead of the 
six or seven spirits Avliicli in modern Euroj^e are siipp)Osed to lodgti in the human body, namely, 
life, Avind, soul, spirit, conscience, genius, and heredity, according to earlier ideas, spirits or at 
least the greater sp)irits inchide SAvarms of distinct beings. The experience of conscience, or the 
A'oice of conscience, has been accepted as one of tlie strongest grounds for believing in more than 
one indwelling spirit. The Christian poet, HeiTick(1660, Po.-»/. 9 ,Ed. 18C9, VoL I. p.l59), makes . 
conscience a God in man, agreeing Avith the saying in the Emperor Akhar’s (A .D. 1600) religion 
“Deep in our soul lives the true agent God Avithout equal who raises a stormy strife to stir us 
to the search of truth The Arab who has heard the voice describes it as the voice of Hatif 
the crier, a species of The Hindu has a strong sense of the divisibility of spirit.^ ^ 
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111 a Hindu temple some of the spirits, or some of the spirit of the object worshipped, passes 
into every portion of the sweetmeats which are handed to the worshippers. So an epidemic is 
a spirit which can divide itself endlessly and pass into the bodies of the whole population of 
a city or country. Compare, among the Jews, in the Old Testament (^N’umhers^ xiv^ 25) : — 
The Lord took the spirit that was on Moses and put it upon the seventy elders and they 
prophesied.’' And in the New Testament (87. Liihe, viii. 27; S7. Marh^ v. 9) : two thous«and 
devils pass out of a man who is described as having only one devil. The experience of the 
spirit that suddenly sways a gathering of men, of cattle, or of other animals, makes easy the 
belief in the divisibility of spirit. A large gathering may be possessed by the guardian spirit, and 
yet the spirit in the guardian be iiudiininished. Part of a witch’s familiar or house-spirit may 
go and w-orry some one and still not forsake its black cat or other everyday home. A similar 
experience explains such phrases^® as '' the Spirit or Genius of the Age,” which seems a 
trace of the belief that^7 like every planet each age is under the influence of some special 
spirit. Another case of spirit divided and yet unlessened is Glamour. Glamour,” says 
Napier,i5 is a witch-power which makes the people see whatever the witch wishes them to 
see.” The spiidt oE the witch passes into each of the crowd, and looking throxigh their eyes 
makes them see as the witch Avishes, the witch’s spirit being all the time unlessened in the 


witch’s body. 

Again, among the Hindus, swarms of spirits constantly pass into the great Gods or Guardians. 
The Almighty is the home of spirits; Ganpati, the leader of the hosts, has a host in himself,* 
Maliadev has' his 1,COO names. His worshippers welcome Klhandoba with the shout “ yelJeot, 
seven crores.” The experience in the death of a man — the fading of the warmth, the ceasing- 
of tlie pulse, the failure of breath, the disappearance of the image from the eyeball, seem to 
imply the departure of a set of distinct spritsd^ 

Two otber classes — strangers and enemies — Rave added to the hosts of evil spirits* 
In most countriesand at most times, as in Germany, where fiend means foe, enemies have been con- 
sidered either devils or devil-possessed. The Chinese call all strangers devils ; the Tartar retorts 
by speaking of the Chiuaman as a dSv or magieian .20 Mr. CoinvaySi finds in the demons, in which 
men have believed, a catalogue of the obstacles in the fight of life. He holds that the number of 
survivals or custom traces of a demon pretty faithfully shew the degree to Avhich the special evil 
the devil represents affected the early man. Gonw^ay arranges his demons or early unfriendly 
forces under twelve heads : — hunger, heat, cold, physical convulsions, destructive animals, human 
enemies, barrenness, obstacles, river or hill, illusion, darkness, disease, death. This grouping 
of early spirits seems artificial. The early man dreads not the head of a class of spirits : he 
dreads the attacks of individual spirits, generally ancestral. The un-moral demon who rules 
a class of facts corresponds to the mi-moral guardians, the gods of the VSdas ov of Greece 
and Borne. So the immoral devil belongs to the same later stage as the moral God or guardian 
of the Jew and Christian. With the teaching of universal experience the whole world became 
spivit-vuled and spirit-explained. Again, as knowledge and power grow spirits retire. In one 
liranch after anotlit-r spirit is replaced by law. Spirit fades from plant and animal : it stays 
in man because man’s consciousness seems to imply at least a two-fold nature body and 
mind. Even in the tliouglit of man the domain of spirit keeps shrinking. Disease even 
madness, is physical, dreams are children of the body, passions are not prompted from without, 
sin is not spirit-possession, desire is not a fiend’s hint, humour is not a ® 

neither freshness nor skill is genins-caused. In spite of this steady drawing in of the borders of 


Brown’s UToraXs, Vol. I. p- 26. 

X* Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 1S2. 


17 Henry Vanghan Poewas, Ed. 1883, p- 7. 


" St LS (S; mna. meu-c:,.. p. m) consider the pulse a spirit, because it is a test of life, 
reference to this subject comes more suitably under “ Funeral Eites. •, in the wi( 


Fuller 


i subject 

20 Sbea’s Farhj Kings of Persia, p. 53, note 1, 


beUefthatradheski'rtsTf traffic, far-traveUed tinders d Compare 

Mououre Conway^s Demonology and Devil-Loret Tol. I. p. 35. 


The idea that the stranger is a spirit appear in the wido-sp^ad 
!«s.q wif.1t B-nirits: Coinnare De Quignes Huns, % ol. I. p. 139. 
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spirit-land tlie belief remains that, unlike other animals, man has a two-fold nature — body 
and mind. 

The earliness of the belief, that there is one or many spirits in man, suggests that this 
experience is the base of all belief in spirit. Before you liave the idea of a disembodied spirit 
you must have the idea of an embodied spirit. But the early man’s idea of himself is probably 
a spirit haunt. He knows the spirits in life pushing him to pleasure, to sin, to passion, 
haunting him with strange ideas. He sees them in life, the imago in the eye, tlie warmth, 
the breath, the pulse in the breast, wrist and heel. He sees proofs of them at death when the 
eye grows glassy, the warmth cools, the pulse flutters and ceases. The conclusion seems to be : 
the idea of an embodied spirit starts earlier and will last longer than the idea of a dis- 
embodied spirit. In the development of spirit ideas tlie relation hetwecii the spirit in a man 
and the spirit in an animal has undergone one important cliange. Tho spirit in man is now 
supposed to be distinct from the spirit in animals. Among Hindus an old-fashioned groom 
keeps talking to his horse, apparently never doubting that the horse understands. So the 
Bakhtyari or South Persian highlander talks to a lion as lie would talk to a human foe: 
^‘0 cat of Ali, I am the servant of Ali, pass by my house by the head of All.^^a 

(To he continuetL) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OP THE 
TELUGUS. 

By G. R. Subeamiah Pantulu. 

{Contimied from p. 262.) 

XL. 

By far the best of monarchs that wielded sway 
over the Nish&da country was King Sibi, who 
was the type of virtue, a well-wisher of his sub- 
jects. He would even forego his life to protect 
the refugee. Once upon a time the Gandarvas 
began praising his talents and virtuous qualities 
at the Court of their king D^v^ndra, who heard 
them, and, coming to a resolve to put them to 
test, assumed the form of a hawk and called upon 
his friend Agni to take the form of a dove. The 
hawk, then, pursuing the dove, reached the earth. 
The dove came to King Sihi and said “ 0 King ! 
there comes a hawk to put an end to me, and 
make me its prey. Shield me.” So saying, he 
took refuge. Not long after, the hawk approach- 
ed the king and said It is unfair of you to 
protect my prey, for that will lead to my certain 
death. Refrain, therefore, from protecting the 
dove.” To which the king replied that he would 
give the dove’s weight of flesh from his body, 
instead of the dove itself. The hawk consented 
to the proposal. The king thereupon brought 
scales, put the dove on one pan and his flesh 
on the other, and seeing that even a great quantity 
of Ms flesh did not equally balance the dove’s, 


the king himself sat in one of the pans, when 
the scales wore rendi'ved equal. Whereupon the 
hawk iind tlie dove thought very highly of the 
king, assumed tlieir own forms, stood before the 
king, praised him, eonferred certain boons on him 
and went to tlieir respiictive worlds. 

Moral : — G ood men will even forego their lives 
in order to protect those who trust in them. 

XLJ.» 

N^irada, the greatest of lEtishis, was once upon 
a time, while on a vi.sit to Nandikdsvara, request- 
ed by him to narrate any important news he had 
of the lohas ( worlds ), whereupon he informed 
him of the stories told by the two and thirty 
images on the throne of Vikramarka. 

In Vedanfi/iAyanapura Agrdhdra there lived 
a Brahman, Vishnusarma by name, who had four 
sons, Yajhandmyaua, VMandrdyana, Yirandrd- 
yana, and Chandrasarma. The first three were 
thoroughly conversant with Yodic literature and 
all tlio Hdras, and displayed their learning at the 
courts of various kings, receiving very valuable 
presents ; while the fourth, as he was not in- 
structed in any of the sciences, acted as their 
servant. Matters went on thus for some time, 
till the fourth son became , disgusted with 
his lot and resolving to visit foreign parts for 
the purpose of becoming educated, left his 
home at dead of night without telling any- 
one* The next evening he reached the bank of 


liaywd’B Adventures, p. 445. 

» [It may be taken as certain that this is a translation from a local MaMimya or some such MS. - En.] 
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a river near an agrdhdra, performed liis daily 
ablutions in it, and came out to perform tlie 
ja^a alone. 

A Brabmar&ksliasa, dwelling in an adjacent 
jp^jpai-tree, assumed tbe form of a Bi^linian, 
descended from tbe tree and stood before Cban- 
drasarma, and enquired wbo be was ; whereupon 
Cbandrasarma, thinking him to be a BiAhman 
of the adjacent agrdhdra^ told him his errand 
and his story. The Brahmardkshasa then 
said:-— WeU then, you are intent upon learn- 
ing.” Cbandrasarma, right glad of the turn 
events, had taken, consented to i*eceive instruc- 
tion from the supposed Brdhman, who thereupon 
appeared to him in his tiiie coloms and asked him 
not to be afraid of him. But for all that Saiona^ 
shook with fear, and shut his eyes, and so the 
Brahmai-akshasa immediately resumed the form 
of a Bi'ahman, consoled Cbandrasarma, took 
him up to the top of the jgi^paUtreei taught 
him without a moment’s stop, — without sleep 
or food for six months, — and then informed him 
that he was rid of his cinse. He himself would 
now go on a visit to Banaras, hub Sarma was at 
perfect liberty to go home, being completely 
trained in all the sciences, and ^ ere long 
would rise to a very prominent position, and 
he further blessed him with four very intelligent 
sons. Cbandrasarma thereupon enquired of his 
preceptor the circumstances under which he 
became a Brahmaraksbasa, and why he had to go 
on a visit to Banaras. To which the latter re- 

I was living sometime ago at S&rasvati- 

nura* on the banks of the Krishna, and leamt the 
various sciences. AVhile there, a Brahman pupil 
visited the place and requested me to instruct him 
in some o£ the sciences, which I refused to do, 
feeling very proud of my learning, and so my 
would-be pupil became very much infuiuated and 
said Besei-ve your learning to youi-self; you 
need not teach me at all: 1 shall learn from 
some other person,’ and cursed me to become a 
Brahmai4kshasa. Quaking with ^ feaiv I re- 
quested him to inform me how best I could 
be relieved of the cui-se. And he ^phed:— 

* After some time, Cbandrasarma, a Brahman, 
intent upon learning, will visit foreign parts- 
Ton will accidentally meet him on the hank of 
a i-iver. He will leam the ymious sciences 
from you, and if you will then visit Ban&ras and 
bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges, you 
will he relieved of your owse and become a 
Br&hman once more.' I therefore became^ a 
Brahmar.^kshaBa and took up my abode m yonder 
nfpal-tree, eagerly awaiting your ai-nvid. As 
I have insti-ucted you in all the sciences, I shall 


now go on a visit to Ban^ms to rid myself of 
the curse. Cbandrasarma then took a different 
route, as he had forgotten the way by which 
he came to the pipal-tree, and while going 
through the palace street of Ujayini, saw the 
house of a public woman and mistook it for a 
Bi4hman*s quartet’s, and as he was very tii^d, 
having had neither sleep nor food for six months 
past, went in, spread his upper garment on the 
verandah and quietly went to sleep. Kot long 
after the house-owner’s daughter came out, 
perceived the sleeping person, and thinking that 
he would be a fit husband for herself went in 
and informed her mother of the fact with 
great glee. 

The mother, intent upon appropriating the 
new-comer’s money, came out to see if he were 
a wealthy man, and perceiving him to be a poor 
Bi*ahman, became enraged at her daughter. Bub 
the daughter gave a deaf ear to her mother’s 
words, and insisted on possessing the Biahman. 
The mother consented, as she was imable to win her 
daughter over to hei* ai'guments. The Bi’^hman 
did not rise the next morning, nor did he move 
a muscle. This made the mother infoim the 
king of what had transpired, who immediately 
sent the palace doctors to the spot. They felt 
the pulse of the sleeping person, and went 
and infoi’med the king that as, for some reason or 
other, he had had neither food nor sleep for six 
months past, his body should be smeared all over 
with boiled rice for some time, and if this were 
repeated for a time, he would enjoy the honey- 
heavy dew of slumber and would rise. After six 
months’ tending, according to the doctors* 
advice, Cbandrasarma rose one fine morning 
just as an ordinaiy person would, who had 
enjoyed a very refreshing sleep. Then he began 
to think “ Whose house is this ? Who is this 
girl ? What brought me here ? But what care 
I for all this ? ” He was prepanng to go his 
own way, when the girl taking hold of the 
hem of his garment asked him : — “ Are you 
going to quit me ? I have been eagerly waiting 
for you and tending you for these six months. 
You are my husband: I am yo^ wife.” On 
hearing this, the Brahman replied;— lam a 
Brahman and you a Sfidra, this soi-t of talk 
is, therefore, unfah- of you. What have I to do 
with -you?’* So saying, he rose, but the girl 
accompanied him closely whei’esoever he went. 
The matter was reported by the townsfolk ^ the 
king, w]io summoned the Brahman and theShdra 
gh-1 before him, and as he was not able to effect a 
compromise between them, he invited a certain 
: number of thel^jm^^ and requested them 


* J. a, Chaudraaarma. 
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to judge of the affaii*, who pacified Chandra- 
eariua hj saying that a Bi4hnian is at liberty to 
marry from among all the four castes. 

The king then married Chandrasarma first to 
his purvhit’e daughter, then to his own daughtex*, 
thirdly to the daughter of the wealthiest mer- 
chant of the locality^ and lastly to the girl 
in (|uestion» As the king had no male issue, 
he transferred one-half of his kingdom with the 
necessary army to Chandrasarma, x'etained him 
at his own place and lived happily. Chandra'‘ 
saima had four lodgings prepared for his four 
wives, kept each of them in a separate house, 
pei’formed his daily ablutions in the house of 
his Brahman wife, and lived happily, not swerving 
from the injunctions laid down in the ^dstras. 
Sometime after the king died and as he had left 
no sons, Chandrasarma was installed king of 
the whole realm by the ministers, jpurohits, and 
the people. He had by his Binhman wife a son 
named Vatuttichi j by the second, Vikramarka \ 
by the third, Bhatti ; and by the foiii*th, Hari. 
All the four sons were well educated. Ohaiidra- 
sarma being very much pleased with the noble 
qualities of Vikramarka, and as he was moreover 
the collateral grandson of the late monarch, 
installed him king and made Bhatti his pi’emier. 
Vikramarka then prayed to the goddess, Kili, 
who, being gi’Catly pleased with his severe austeri- 
ties, appeared be^re him and granted him a boon, 
that he would rule for one thousand years, that 
neither gods, spixits, demons nor giants should 
be able' to vanquish him, and that he would 
meet his death by the hand of a child, born to a 
gild thirteen months old. Vikramarka then came 
home and informed Bhatti of what had transpired, ! 
when the latter said that he would extend the 
period of the life of Vikramarka by an additional 
one thousand years. On his questioning the 
former how he was able to grant the boon, Bhatti 
replied The goddess Kdli has blessed you that 
you should rule for one thousand years. Rule 
over the kingdom for six months and travel over 
the world for the other six monthsj so that by the 
time you have ruled for one thousand yearsi 
you will practically live for two thousand 
years.*' Vikramarka Was greatly pleased with 
the tactics of Bhatti and did as directed. He 
became aft erwai’ds one of the world's best 
rulers, 

dinc6 a time a sannydsin came to Vikra- 
marka, blessed him aixd gave him a fruit. The 
same thing was repeated day after day and the 
kihg ttSM to give it over to his stewai'd. On a 
cert^ daf the fimit Was given by the king to a 
monkey standing near, and when the latter bit a 


portion of it, a large number of diamonds fell 
out of th© fruit. The king was wondei’struck 
and called upon the steward to produce the 
fruit entrusted to him. On their being produced 
and broken open, the king found to his utter 
amazement an additional number of diamonds. 
The king, feeling very pleased with the Sannydsin, 
enquired of his en*and, when the latter in- 
foi’med him that he was intent upon performing a 
gi'eat tapasj that he needed therefore the king's 
help and that he would tell him the business, 
should he (the king) come to liis abode on the 
fifteenth day from that date at dead of jxighti 
He would then help him, for his tapas would 
be fulfilled. The king consented aiid dressed 
himself like a warrior, and, with sWord in 
hand, went to the spot, appeared respectfully be- 
foi*e the sannydsin and asked him what he wanted 
him to do. The samiydHn said : — “ O king ! you 
do not fail to abide by your promise. I am 
very glad you have come hei*e. Whenever I 
intend to perform a iapas^ one BSthaia throws 
as many obstacles as he can in the Way, aixd 
never allows it to i^each completion. As you 
are the strongest and bravest of men, if you will 
bring Bdthala herej tied hand and foot, there 
will be no one to throw obstacles in the way of 
my tapas. If yon talk to B^thdla while bringing 
him hei*e, he will assuredly run away. You should 
therefoi*e not talk to him at all." Vikramarka 
then enquired the whereabouts of Bdth^la, 
went and tied him up and carried him on his 
back. B^th&la said to him that he would put 
him a question which if he knowingly failed to 
answer, would bx*eak his head into a thousand 
pieces 

" O king ! In days long gone by there lived a 
king named Yasakfithiu, who held sway over 
SdbliS,vatipura according to the dharmas kid 
down in the Bdstras. Close to the town was 
a temple of the goddess Kfili, to whom the towns- 
folk were in the habit of performing year 
aftm year. Once, while the women of the town 
were bathing in the temple tatxk, Dharnia^ a 
washerman of another town, while going to 
Sohh&vatipura on business, passed through the 
temple and saw the women bathing. (Ke fell ih 
love With one of them, and hid himself in a cer- 
tain quarter, and not being able to beat* the finely- 
pointed dai’ts of Cupid, followed hex* td a little 
distance from her home, promising, meanwhile, 
to of^er the goddess iTdlx Hs head a few days 
after the accomplishment of his cherished object. 
He was terxibly love-sick, and did not go to 
Sobhilvatipura at all, but ^ent home and became 
more and more emaciated day by day. His pareixts, 
wholearht the whole affair, enquired of their son of 
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the whereabouts of the girl, went and negotiated 
-vdth the girl’s parents and effected a mandage 
between the two. A few days after this the girl’s 
parents sent her to her mother-in-law. Some- 
time afterwards, they sent their son to inform 
the boy’s parents and bring his brother-in-law and 
sister to their house. Dhavala’s parents were 
very glad, and sent their son and daughter-in-law 
with the new-comer. They set out, and while 
nesting themselves a little on the way hear the 
temple of the goddess K&li, Dhavala went in 
and offered his head as a sacrifice to the goddess, 
as he had promised, and died. The new- 
comer, who was eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
his brother-in-law, nob seeing hiih come out, 
went into the temple, and to his utter disappoint- 
ment and sorrow saw his brother-in-law lying 
there dead, and died himself- The girl, amazed 
at both her husband and her brother not coming 
out for so long a time, went into the temple, and 
was wholly immersed in soitow and was about to 
slay herself, when the goddess Kill appeared 
before her and said that she was pleased with her 
chastity, and that it was unfair of her to venttire , 
on suicide, and said further that if the two heads 
of the slain be brought and attached to the other 
patts of the bodies, they would once more come 
to life. In her haste she brought the head of her 
hnsbahcL and attached it to the body of her bro- 
ther and vice versd, and they both rose lip. She 
was now on the homs of a dilemma, and did 
not know what to do.” B^thflla then asked 
Yikramarka who should he taken to husband 
by the girl. Vikramarka replied that, as the 
head is the most essential part of the whole 
body, to whatsoever body the head of her husband 
was attached, that man should becoiae her ' 
husband. B^thdla upon this immediately disap-. : 
peared. 

B^tMla, however, was once more fetched, and 
he kgain began to tell a sbory. “ There remained 
with aakatasringa, king of iMEallikaputa, with- 
out a moment’s severance, his attendant, Kllr- 
pataka by name. Once upon a time, the king 
set out on a hunting excursion with his large 
army to a wood, inount*^ a horse, went with 
Kfirpataka to an uninhabited place a great dis- 
t'aiioe off, and being very much fatigued, rested 
finder the leafy spreading bmnches of a huge harh 
tt^ee, when K^rpataka brought and gave him two 
fruits of the emblic myrohalan {amalaha). The 
king then wefit home, and sometime after in- 
formed Kitpataka that he had conceived a 
passion for the daughter of the king of Siiiiha- 
ladvipa (Ceylon), and wanted him to airange 
f oi* a marriage between them. K^rpataka set 

ail in a ineifihant vessel, which unfortunately 


was wi’ecked and all the people perished. Kfir- 
pataka alone, while swimming with the greatest 
difficulty, caught hold of a twig which cairied 
him to Nfigalokd, where he saw a temple to 
at which he rested. He there saw a number 
of K^ga girls visiting the temple, Worshipping the 
goddess, and dancing and singing. He conceived 
a passion for one among the number, and commu- 
nicated it to her maid-servants, who in turn 
informed the lady. The lady seemed to agree 
to the proposal and wanted ]^&i*pataka to bathe 
IT* a tank near by. Ho sooner was that done 
than he found himself, to his utter amaze- 
ment, floating in the tank of Mallikilpura. He 
then informed the king of what had transpired. 
The king thereupon wanted Kdrpataka to shew 
him the worn an . The whole route was re- traversed 
and the woman in the temple to Hurgfi was shewn. 
The girl with whom KArpafcaka had fallen in love, 
fell in love with the king, and told him that she 
would supply him with everything, if he should 
fulfil her cherished object. The king thereupon 
told her that Kfirpataka was his son, a fair-look- 
ing, intelligent young man, a pei*son who would 
act up to his promise, cost whatever it might, and 
that she should marry and live comfortably with 
him , to which she consented. The king took hold 
of K&rpataka’s hand, and saying that the union 
effected between the latter and the K^ga girl was 
equal to one of the amalakas given him, and 
that he should do some service for the other fimit, 
went and immersed himself in the waters of the 
tank, and reached his capital safe, l^arpataka 
then lived happily with the girl.” Beth^la 
then asked Vikramarka: — “Which of them did 
the greatest good?” To which Vikramarka 
replied that it is but natural for a servant to do 
good to his master, but the inaster repaid him 
the good, thinking very highly of the servant’s 
services — that must he considered the greatest. 
B^th&la, on hearing this, once more disappeared. 

B^thala was again brought, and again beg^ to 
aarratea story. “ In days long gon<i by there lived 
at Vijayanagaifi a king named Danduvakesa, 
who married Satyavrata, and was so wholly 
immersed in the luxuries of her charms that 
he was practically dead to the outer ^ world. 
Tirthadarsi, his minister, waS then guiding the 
helm of the State. It was fuifioured abroad, 
however, that the minister had appropriated the 
State to himself, and he, not being able to 
endure the calumny, went away to a foreign place. 
The king then efitrusted his government to 
another minister of hiS,andpUi*suedhis old habits. 
After waiideriug through vmious countries, 
Tirihadar^i njached a port, contacted tviend- 
ship with a inOrohaut there, and remained 
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witt him. One day the merchant informed him 
that he was about to set sail to an island afar off, 
and asked him to look after his affairs till he 
returned. The minister thereupon said that he 
would accompany the merchant, as he could not 
endure the pangs of separation. They both went 
on board the ressel, and saw a very beautiful 
woman on an island. On being questioned by the 
minister who she was, the merchant replied that 
he did not know, but that he saw her every time 
he crossed that way. As soon as their business 
was finished, both of them reached home safely. 
Sometime afterwards the minister took leave of 
the merchant, went to his own place, was received 
very cordially by the king, who enquired of him 
why he had left him. To which the minister 
replied : — * You were wholly immersed in female 
charms, and as I guided the State, numerous 
scandals were spread abroad that I had 
misused my authority, and so I went away 
to a foreign place. I then made friendship 
with a merchant, and went on board his vessel to 
a far off island and there saw near the temple of 
the goddess a large hark tree, underneath 
whose umbrageous branches was a woman, the 
very type of perfect womanhood.’ On hearing 
this the king was very much astonished, and 
wanted to see the girl, and having received 
instructions from the minister, reached the 
island, saw the girl and thought that the minister 
was an unusually self -controlled man, for every 


man who had seen her bad conceived a passion for 
her. Thus he praised the minister, and went and 
prostrated himself before the ^?oddess Kdli, and 
then approached the girl, who turned her back on 
him. The king then took hold of the bem of ber 
garment and asked ber not to treat bim with con- 
tempt. The gild, understanding that be was the 
greatest of kings, did aecording to bis wishes. 
Sometime after, the girl went to bathe in the 
waters of a tank for the observance of armia, 
when she was unfortunately devoured by a 
rdkshasa. The king, on seeing this, immediately 
drew his sword and slew the nlfcshasa and drew 
the girl out of his body. The girl then infoimed 
the king why she was devoured by the rdlcshasat 
and lived happily with the king as usual. The 
king then took her to his capital and remained 
there more than ever addicted to female 
allurements. The minister then poisoned him- 
self and died.” Vikramarka was then questioned 
by Bethala: — “ Why did the minister die P For 
the king’s return ? For the king’s manying the 
girl whom he (the minister) had fallen in love 
with?” To which Vikrainarka replied that the 
minister poisoned himself because he foolishly 
communicated to the king the excellence of the 
girl in question, being fully aware of the king’s 
previous conduct. Bethdla once more disappeared. 

Thus did B6th&la abscond twenty-four times, 
and thus was he fetched again and again by 
Yikramarka, 


{To he contiimed,) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DAYS OF REST. 

To-dat (29th November 1883) in passing 
through the and Ahir villages in Robtak, I 
noticed that no work was being done at the weUs 
or in the fields, and that the peasants, usually so 
hard at work, were idling in the viUage homestead. 
On enquiring the reason, I was told that to-day 
was the am&was, the last day of the moon, and that 
on this day of the month the bullocks are always 
given a rest. The men themselves do any work 
that is to be done without using the cattle, but no 
one yokes his bullocks in the plough or atthe well^ 
or, if he can help it, in the cai-t. I noticed that 
some of the peas^ts were busy making thoin- 
fences, or doing other light work, hut no bullocks 
were/ at work anywhere, and as there isHttleto be 
done at this season without their help, the custom 
practically gave the men a rest also, and the un- 
usual idleness gave the villages a soi-t of Sunday 
look. The bullocks are given this rest once a 
■month, on the last day of the moon, and also on 


' the Makar k& SankrAnt, which comes about 
January, when the sun enters into the sign 
of Capiicom (Makar), and on the Diw^ill and 
Q-drdhan (the day after the Diwfi.li) in the middle 
of Kartik (October). Except on these fifteen days . 
! it is lawful for a man to yoke his cattle on all other 
I days of the year, but these particular days are 
i stiictly a Sabbath for the cattle, and no one 
I thinks of yoking them on these days. If anyone 
: did it would be a sin (p<%), and his fellows would 
at once stop him. There is no such Sabbath for 
man, and it is not thought vivong ipdp) for a man 
to work on any day of the year, though, of course, 
there arc many holidays {Uohdr) on which very 
little work of any kind is done. On the Makar k4 
Sankrdnt the cows are not milked, and the calves 
are allowed to suck the whole of the milk, and on 
amdwas of every month the milk is not allowed 
to curdle, b\it is consumed while still sweet. 

J, Wilson in P. K and 1883. 
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CURRENCY ANO COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

BY B. C. TEMPLE. 

(Co7iHnued from p. 292 .) 

10 . 

Exchange. 

E xchange between the metals used for currency has always varied greatly in the Far 
Bast from time to time and from place to place, being governed by local supply and the 
facilities for transport : while a third highly disturbing element occurs in the statements ot 
travellers and writers, vie., the quality of the metals mentioned by them. This last consideration 
renders the subject a specially difficult one to discuss with any degree of certainty. Yule, how- 
ever, in his invaluable works, never misses an opportunity of going ino this point, and to his 
researches we are indebted for much of the available information upon it. 

From his ifarco Palo, Vol. II. p. 59, we learn that in Yiinan, the great traveller found, in 
the Xlllth Century, that, as one travelled Westwards, gold was to silver at first as 8 to 1, then 
as 6 to 1, then as 5 to 1 on approaching the Burmese borders. Here the silver mines of t e 
Shfin States, and the gold washing of Y'iiimu, coupled with the difficulties of tmnsport, mus., 
have come into play. It has done so elsewhere ; for in, the then isolated 
silver as 3 to 1, when the country was first opened up. In Orissa, Babu M. M. Chakravai 
fr A S.B. for 1892, Part I. p. 43) skews that, at the latter part of the Xllth Century A. u., 
gold was to’silver as .5 to 1, a fact which seems to have prevented the use of silver for coinage. 
Orissa was then, as it is to a certain extent now, a gold producing ' 

tions with North India, where silver has always been plentiful, 

Then there is the well-known case of the gold treasure-fiud made m the Dakhan ^7 
Jfhilji and Malik Kaffir in the early part of the XIVth Century, whmh reduce 
^old ^0 silve?? in Nor^k Jndia from 10 to 1 to 8 to 1, and then to 7 o . 

As one instance, of many others that I might quote, of the extreme difficnlty of 
ing precisely what writers mean by their statements of values, ^ . x 5 

Browne, in his, to local officers, invaluable work on the Tkayet^nyo ^ 

Slewing local revenues ^aced to rupees. I have taken the trouble o ^ 

of the tiokal of silver as shewn in several of these tables, and the following is . o 

result; especially considering the dates given; 

1783 : value Re. 1 as. 7 ; pp. 94, lOJ, 107. 

1825 : valiie Re. 1 as. 7 ; p. 111.* 

1840*: value Re. 0 as. 8 ; p. 96. i. i i ^ 

TM . .tbir writers where they do not mix up the rupee with the tickal,*- value the ticka ot 
Most other writers, y ^ Symes, Ava, p. 317, puts theconfusion of ratios 

this period between Be. as. » ‘ ’ , , w pf £40, then the “tackal” — 

much, to tell us, and arriv^ at t e ^nc usion ^ Europe at that, time it stood at 12 

it stood in Ohii^a and in Central As 1 . afterwards to have hecom.e reversed, 

9 ^ _ • TT* _ *1 Q 


9 Ghakrava^’tij op , cit. p, 46 . 

©I: to 1 : Pnnsop, Useful Tallies, PP- 


. 
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rates varied between 15 and 16 to 1 in the early half of this Century the Cliinese rates stood as 
high as 17 and 18 to 1, and I myself found in the Mandalay bazars in 1889 that, when in 
British India rujoees were exchangeable at 17 to the sovereign, the exchange there was at 20 to 
the sovereign. 

Turning to such references as I have been able to ak e as to definite relations between 
gold and silver at definite dates in Burma and its neighbourhood, the following statements 
are elicited, 

e, 1786. — 35 up to 28 to 1 at Rangoon : Flouest in Toung Fao, VoL 11. p. 41 : — - L’or 
se pese aussi et vant 25 a 28 Ticals d’ argent selon la rarete.’* 

c. 1824. — 13 and 3| to 1 at Rangoon: Trant, Two Years in Am, p, 90 : ‘^Eio«ht 

rupees = £1 ; sixteen rupees == £2 ^ again, p. 201, “ 150 Ticals = nearly £20.’’ ^ 

c. 1829. — 17 to 1 at Ava : Orawfurd, Ava, p. 433 ; — ‘‘ Gold is generally held to be about 
17 times more valuable than silver.” 

c. 1835. — 18 to 1: Malcom, Travels, Yol. II. p. 270 : — By Burman estimate, gold is 
eighteen times the value of silver. It often rises to 20 or more, when the people are compelled 
to obtain it at any price, to pay their tax toward the gilding of some pagoda.” 

0. 1852, — 17 to 1 : Pliayre, Int. Kum. Or. Vol. HI. Pt. I. p, 38 : — Gold is generally 
held to be 17 times more valuable than silver.”ii 

c. 1855. — 19 and 20 to lat Ava : Yule, Ava, p. 259 : — “ The best gold commonly fetches 
nearly 20 times its weight in silver.” Again : p. 344:— The gold as imported (from China) 
is remarkably pure. Its price, in 1855, was 10 times in weight of yetUni silver.” ^3 

c. 1884, — 20 to 1 at Mandalay ; vide the Burmese will quoted ante, p. 208. 

In the Chinese Shan States we find that in 1888 the ratio was 13 to 1: Bower’s Com- 

mercial Re-port on Sladen'^s Mission, p. 122, which is quoted by Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. IL p. 59. 

For Siam we have the following evidence : — 

t 

c. 1687. — 13 to 1: Anderson, Siam, p. 326 : — On acc: of above 65,000£ Sterl 
ch s 

w: is upwards of rup; 500,000.” 

c. 1688. — 12 to 1 ; La Lonbere, Siam, E. T., .p. 72 : — “ Gold is a Mei'chandize amongst 
them, and is twelve tirnes the value of Silver, the purity being supposed equal in both metals,” 

c. 1884. 16 to 18 to 1 s Bock, Temples and JElephants, p, 141 : Gold coins are rarely 

seen : the value of the few that exist is calculated at 16 times their weight in silver.” Again, 
p. 398 : -o Gold of the first two grades realises in value from 16 to 18 times its weif>’ht in 
silver.” ^ 

Lastly for Cochin-China we have the evidence of Crawfurd, Siam, in 1822, when the 
I'atio was 17 to 1,^3 a 

It has always been important in Burma, owing to the common use of a lead currency, to 
note the ratio of silver to lead, On this point I have the following evidence to offer:—— 

c. 1783. — 1,000 to 1: Browne, Thayeimyo, p. 102 : — *‘(1783) One tickal of silver was 
considered to be equal to ten visa of lead,” 

c. 1819. — 1,000 to 1 : Sangermano, p. 167 : — Sometimes a ticale of silver . , . • 

is equal to .... a thousand {ticale of lead) and even more,” 

c. 1829. 600 to 1; Crawfurd, Ava, p, 433 : — “Lead .... in reference to silver 

may be common ly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 1.” 

This reads like a quotation from Crawfurd. 
la might be read to increase the ratio by 10 i. e., to make it about 21 to 1. 

By indirect evidence at p. 160 ff. of Hidgeway*s Origin of Currency we get 12, IG, leii to 1 as the modern ratio 
of gold to silver in Cambodia, .and the curious modern rate of 4 to 1 in parts of the Eastern Shan States. This is 
CO ifirmed by Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp, 135 and 301 f., where the exchange is given as 12 to 16 to 1. 
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e. 1860. — 2,000 to 1 : Yule, Ava, p. 346 : — Previously to the last war, it (lead) was 
not allow^ed to be exported, and the price then was five tikals per hundred viss, a price little 
more than sufficient to pay the carriage from the mines.” 

c. 1852. — 500 to 1 : Phayre, hit, Nim, Or, Vol. Ill, Pt. I. p. 38 : — ^*Lead . . , , 
in reference to silver may be commonly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 1.”^^ 

c. 1856. — 1,650 to 1: Yule, Ava^ p. 259 : — ‘^The price when we were at Amarapoora, 
was 100 viss of lead for six and a half tikals of the best silver.’’ Again, at p. 346 t — “The 
price now (1855) is eight tikals.” It is to be noted that this last statement yields a ratio of 

1,250 to 1. 

The above quotations point to impossible variations in exchange value, and are explicable 
only upon the supposition that the various writers referred to silver of greatly changeable qua- 
lity, and this is the fact. They are all careful to state ‘‘the best silver,” ^^ywetm silver,” and so 
on, while Sangermano expressly states that the quality of the silver entered into the calculation, 
for the full quotation from him should run as follows, p. 167 : — “The inferior money of 
Araarapura and Rangoon is lead. Its value is not by any means fixed, but varies according to 
its abundance or scarcity. Sometines a ticale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 20iJ 
tkali of lead, sometimes to 1,000 or or even more.” Yule, however, with his usual pers 2 )icaciiy 
gets to the bottom of the question, and shews us that the old trouble of royal monopolies had 
something to say to valuations, and in this case the action of these monopolies accounts for the 
violent fluctuations above quoted. Thus, he says {Ava, p, 346) : “ The price now (1855) 

is eight tikals, for lead to be used in the capital and neighbourhood (1,250 to 1), but, if 
required for exportation, it can only be purchased from the King who has monopolised the 
trade and at the rate of 20 tikals Yimebni silver (500 to 1).’’ 

That very observant writer Malcom, however, as usnal settles the point, Vol. II, p. 70, 
he writes : — Small payments are made in lead. Each vendor in the bazaar has a basket full 
of this lead. Its general reference to silver is about 500 to 1. It varies exceedingly, however, 
ill its proportion. Sometimes 15 viss of lead is given for a tical (500 to 1), and sometimes only 
seven or eight at Ava (700 and 800 to 1). In distant parts of the country, where the silver is 
most alloyed, three or four viss are given for a tical (300 and 400 to 1).” 

Tin, in various forms, has been used for currency in Soutbern Burma for centuries, and 
as to its ratio to silver there are two interesting statements. 

c. 1630. — 480 to 1 : “In trading they (of Malacca) use .tin as their currency. Three 
caties of this* metal are about equal to one mace of silver.” - Groenveldt’s EeseareJm into 
Chinese Geographical Literaiure, in Imlo-CMna, 2nd Series, Yoh L p. 246. 

Q 1820. 100 to 1 ; “ The metal was at that period selling in the bazaar at 109 ticals 

of silver for 100 viss of tin.”.— Tremenheere’s Second Eefort on the Tin of MerguU in Indo- 
Ghina, 1st Series, Yol. I. p. 265. 

Of ancient, or supposed ancient, ratios between gold and silver and silver and lead, 
there is an indication in Sangermano’s book (p. 221), where he gives some e^tracte from the 
“ Damasat,” i. e., the Burmese version of the DhanmsdHm ; - “ A rnpee of gold is equal to 
tweaty-five of silver ; and a rnpee of silver to hfty of lead.” 

11 . 


Additional Notes on Barter. 

The subiect of barter is naturally one that could fill many volumes, and notes on it 
■ regarding Burma and the Par East could be added to what has been already written m this 
Chapter to an indefinite estent. The temptation ‘to add as one reads further and further 


18 Here again Phayre seems to kave followed Crawfurd vOThaiim, 
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among records and travellers’ tales is one tliat lias to be resisted, but tlie following notes are 
of such interest and value in the present connection that there is some excuse for inserting 
them here. 

Alexander Hamilton, writing about 1710 of Borneo, Travels^"^^^ Yol. II. p. 149, says : ~ 
‘‘ Sambas is the next Country of Coinmeroe to the Northward of Succadaana. It produces but 
very little Pepper, but some Gold, Pearls, and Bees- wax, which makes it well frequented by 
the Chinese, who carry Surat Piece-goods from Malacca and Jahore, and barter to very good 
Purpose for the aforesaid Commodities. Bees-wax is the current Cash in that Country. It 
is melted but not refined, and cast in moulds of an oblong Square, the Breadth about two- 
Thirds of the Length, and the Thickness Half of the Breadth, and a Kattan Witby to lift them 
by, cast in the Wax. A Piece weighs a Quarter of a Pecul which comes to in English Weight, 
34 Pound, and a Pecul is valued in Payments at 10 Masscies, or 40 Shillings Sterl. They have 
also for smaller Payments Pieces of Eight to a Pecul and Sixteenths, and for smaller Money 
they have Couries.’^ 

On the 5th of April 1896 the people of Miis in Car Nicobar had occasion to buy a large 
canoe from the people of Chowra Island, which was valued at 35,000 cocoanuts, but after 
valuing it in cocoanuts they paid for it in other articles. 

This shews the use of cocoanuts as money of account, paynient in kind being accepted 
in lien. The following things were paid in exchange for the canoe : — 


Hed cloth 

... 5 pieces. 

Knives ... 

... 6 

No. 

Big spoons 

2 pairs. 

Baskets... 

... 6 

?> 

Two-ranna bits 

20 No. 

Pigs 

.. 10 

3 > 

Silver wire ... 

... 3 strands. 

Fowls ... 

... 3 

33 

Silver rings ... 

... 10 No. 

Chisels ,,, 

10 

ip 

White long-cloth 

... 5 pieces. 

Big chisels 

... 6 

33 

Spoons and forks 

... 10 pairs. 

Big dels (knives) 

... 6 

3> 

Beads ... ... 

... a quantity. 

Small das 

... 6 

a 

Pishing hqqkg ... 

... 12 No, 

Hupees... ' ... 

... 12 

39 

Pishing lines 

8 ,, 

Axes 

... 6 

>> 

Carpenters’ axes 

... 6 ,, 

Big iron spikes 

... 6 

39 

Smal]. iron spikes 

••• ^ » 

Miscellanea 

... qd Uh, 


In addition to the evidence given ante, p. 2G4f., tq thp fixing by savages and semi-savages 
without a cash currency of a definite money value on articles of barter, there is a valuable note 
at p. 4 of Maung Tet Pyq’s Qn^toWyai'if Law of the Chins, 1884, on the point ; 

Hitherto there has been no scale of valuation of articles given as fine or compensa^ 
tion by the Chins. Consequently much confusion used to be caused when matters of this 
description were brought into Court. The Chin pasans, or learned mep, have been consulted 
on this point and th© following scale of valuation has been laid down 3 — - 

Articles, Value. 


(a) For presents : rrr 

Ks. 

a. 

5 calabash holding hamig (liquor) ... 

... 2 

8, 

1 full-grown hog ... 

... ... lO 

0 

1 cowrie-embroidered bag... ,,, 

.*• •«* 2 

8 

1 chwibyd ... ... ... 

... 0 

8 

1 small dd ... 

... at. 0 

4 

1 forked ... ,,, ,,, 

... ... 0 

8 

1 buUopk ... 

•i, ... 30 

0 

1 Chin spear ... ... 

... 5 

0 


C/* St^'^ena, Guide, p. 108^ as to barter with Madagascar in 1775 and pr^yipusly. 
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Articles. 

(5) For compensation and fines : — 
1 gong a culbit in diameter 
1 pair cymbals 
1 silk sash ... 

1 male silk jacket 
1 male head-dress 
1 mantle 
1 slave 


1 female jacket 
1 female head-dress 
1 female petticoat *•* 


Talne. 
Es. a 

30 ( 

5 ( 

2 ? 

. 5 < 

, 0 1 
. 5 < 

. 30 
. 5 
. 1 

. 0 : 


CHAP. II. 

BULLION WEIGHTS, 

Preliminary EemarLs. 

• -no u •necessary to go into the vast and vexed 
Before proceeding further witli t affects Burmese Currency, 

question of Indo-Orient.! BulUon werghts, se far as it a but as 

I have found my notes to he much ““^‘^^'J^tern^tudeuts and illustrate several sub- 
1 commie at the -^/beginning of^e 

to which the seeds of the Atopus precat consideration of the Burmese Troy weight 

the lower standard of weight. ^ ° u he connected -with the Indian and Far-Eastern 

■ system, discussing the points at whicl ^ i enquiry into the far larger and more dif- 

systems. The consideration of ^ gf weights and its fundamental identity with 

/cult subject of the Siamese and possible, from the information at my 

that of the Burmese. I next give sue a-gtem both ancient and modern, and its beai ■ 

command, regarding ths Chinese :Far-Eastern Continental Oomitries^ 

LTs on, a^id in my view its identity with, ^tem of the Malayan Islands and 

This discussion carries Gg^eral Commereial Systpm. - an enquiry that 

its descendant, the existing Far-Eastern generally, I then 

tsta me to the opinion that it IS virtually ,1^333 of Nonhern 

*-ha weights of Southern India, and thei ^oin- 

disenss the weignns « __ shewing the points as to wmen wvj- 

erdf/iS e^rotraTwithlhe weights ^ aa ,o the PAU and 

Passino' from the general subject, I nest disc ^ ^ because of the manner m 

tionderarv notions of the peoples speaking t remarks on these languages that may 

^ • 1 V. vbnod This has obliged me to ma . e n : > The languages thus illustrated, 

nTrose of the Kaohin-Naga aud the enquiries, - sometimes at 

, nf the Haohins of Burma proper, . An AneAmi Miri-Abor and other 


i* An 
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the Kachcha ISAgas, the Hiil-Tipperas, the Kacha;ris (Bodo) and the G^ros, frequently 
in estension, from my own vivd voce notes, o£ the infoinnatioii I have found in books. 

Lastly with a view to assisting future students in the study of the older winters and the 
pranks they have played with terms and names, I have iutrodueed a section on terminology, 

L 

Seeds of the Abrus and the Adenanthera. 

There are to be found used in Burma and in Burmese documents two sets of denominations 
for weights and measures : — the Pali and 'whab may be termed the Vernacular. It is with 
this last that we are in these pages principally concernedd^ 

As so much depends on the seeds of the Abrus Preeatorius and of the Adenanthera 
Pavonina in Oriental weight systems, I will make first an enquiry into the point, merely 
pausing’ to regret that these long and not very intelligible Latin names are probably too well 
established now to be superseded by the more piacticable English ones of Crab’s-eye^^ and 
Indian LiqLuorice seed for the former, and of Redwood seed and Red Sandalwood seed^^ for 
the latter. 

Both are known in Burma as ywe,^s and they are constantly mixed up in consequence, 
though more precisely to be differentiated by the terms ywdgwh and chinyw6 for the abrus 
seed and ywdjl or great yiue for the adenanthera seed. Popularly, 'however, two abrus seeds 
equal one adenanthera seed. Both will also, I think, bo found on examination to be mixed 
up, in native Indian writings, under the names of rati^ nihHhci, gimja, Imshnala^ and so on, a 
fact which, if correct, goes far to explain the confusion of rati and ^‘double rati’^ in discus- 
sions on this subject. 

To enquire first what these plants are and where they grow I turn to the chief original 
authority on such matters, Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic Products of Indicii s,v,v. Abrus 
and Adenanthera. Of the abrus creeper there are three closely allied varieties bow known 
as precatorius, pulohellus, fructioidosus. It is the precatorius which is so celebrated. Its 
roots, seeds and leaves are very widely used as medicinal specifics for a great variety of 
common disorders and physical troubles : its seeds as a food when boiled and as a poisonous 
injection when raw by criminals j and also as personal and household ornaments, and for 
rosaries, whence its name. 

The sseds have several varieties of colour: the ordinary varieties being red with black eye, 
black with white eye, and white. They are at times also black, yellow and rosy. It is the red 
and blank variety that is used usually as the type of a weight.^^ 


15 In putting forward my ideas on tHa suhjeet, I cannot help fooling strongly the limits of the Library I am 
able to consult in the circumstances in which I have to write. It may bo that I am merely floggiug a dead horse, 
but it is uecessai’y for the present iDurpose to be as clear as possible on the matter now under discussion, and my 
remarks may in that sense be of real use in any case. They are made at great length, because, if, as I apprehend, I am 
here breaking new ground, it is better to let the argument work itself out for others, as it has for mysolf, than to 
present it for the first time as succinctly as one would an argument which is finally settled. 

le The plant is growing freely in my own garden as I write, and is visited by the European and Eurasian ohildren 
of the place, who know the bright scarlet and black seeds well as King Charles’s Tears, just as their little brothers 
and sisters in Burma know the hard, bright seeds of the wild Oot® lacryira?, so much used by the Karens as dress 
ornaments, as Job’s Tears. See Watt, Diet of Economic Products, s.v, ; Theobald’s Ed. of Mason’s Products, Vol. 11. 
p. 107 : Kidge way’s OWyiiji o/ Co maye, p. 186 n. 

It is not the Bed Sandalwood, Red Sanderswood, Red Sappanwood, of. Commerce, which is. Ptsrocarpus 
sanfaltnus, allied to the or Andaman Redwood, of Burma and the Andamans. n 

One specimen of the Adenanthera ^avonim seed was given to me as the seed of the mahfnjdf hut this must, 
have been a*mistake as the mah'dijd or pin^maMyd is the Oolocaala odora, a medicinal plant : Theobald’s Ed. of 
Mason’s Buma, V ol. IL p. 131, The seed, in question, besides being a weight, was said to cure snake-bite. 

1 ® Equal in the Panjab to about 8 grs, of hdmmatU rice. Op. cit . , loe, cif . 
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The Adenanthera pavonina, unlike the }3eautiful creeipev alms, is a large decidao us tree ; 
hut, like the abrusy it is extremely well known for its many uses. It yields a gum, a dye and au 
oil. Its leaves, seeds and wood yield remedies for many common disorders. Its wood is also 
well known in the building and furniture trades. The bright scarlet seeds again are used as 
personal ornaments and as a domestic cement. And finally out of its wood is made the paste 
for the universal tilah marks of India. 

It is the seeds, when black with age, that are the typical weights, stated to be equal to 
4 grs, or 2 of the Ahru8.. 

The Ahn{,s preoatorms is found in the Himalaj’as up to 3,000 ft. and all over India, Ceylon 
and Siam. The Adenanthera piavonina is found in South ludia, Bengal and Burma. Both arc, 
iu their various forms, universal in the Asiatic tropics, but tlae Adenanthera ^:>]yesLVS to be more 
strictly confined to the actual tropics than the Abrios, which may account for translators of 
Sanskrit works referring the sense of such words as valatihd to the seeds of the Alrus ptrecato- 
rlus alone, to their own consequent confusion, when they come to find the weight thereof to be 
technically double of the reality. 

As a weight, the weight of the Ahrus precatorms seed, the rati of the races of Hindustan, is 
taken at T75 grs., based on the calculation of Edward Thomas in the Nimisniatic Chronicle^ 
N. S., Vol. IV. p. 131. According to Prinsep, Useful p. 97 n., it is 1*875 grs., or 

•122 grciimies,^^ and to Edward Thomas’ note to Prinsep’s Tables^ in his Edition thereof, p. 22, 
1*03 grs. Colebrooke, BssaijSy Yol. II. p. 529, says it is 1 5/16 gys. == 1*3125 grs., based on 
weighments of the seed by Sir William Jones. 

All these variations are merely such as may be expected in the circumstances, when basing 
a scale on a natural production, and Thomas has pertinently remarked, Initial Coinage o/Bengidy 
Pt. XL p. 6, that erratic as a test the growth of the seed of the j7Jt?ya-creeper under the varied 
incidents of soil and climate may be, it has nevertheless had the remarkable faculty of securing 
a uniform average throughout the entix'e continent of India.” 

Going further afield into regions beyond the Indian borders, it will bo seen from wluit 
follows in this Chapter, that equivalents of the rati are still the basis of weight denominations, 
and that Thomas’ remark in the main applies for practical purposes, assuming, a.s he also should 
have done apparently, that tbs term rati itself denotes a conventional weight. Mason, tin 
original observer, in his Natural Prodnotions of Barmay Ed. 1850, p. 196, states that “ the .jewel- 
lers use the seed of a species of Ahrus {‘inecatoriits), red %vith a black eye or black with a white 
eye, for small weights. It is a popular belief that they uniformly w^eigh exactly one grain Troy, 
but I have weighed many and found them to vary from one to two grains. The Burmese 
them within a fraction for two-grain weights*” Then under Adenanthera {paoonina) he says 
“another seed which the books represent as usually four grains, is in common use by the 
Burmese, as equi vale nf to two of the preceding, which is about two grains. The seeds, 
however, have to be selected for the purpose : many of them not weighing more than two or 
three grains each.” Just so : we should probably assume that this w^as always done as to both 
classes of seeds at all times, ancient and modern. 

The view that we caxinot accept the rati, whether as the name of the Ahrus seed alone, or 
jointly as the seed o£ the or Ademnthera, a.s anything but a conventional weight is 

confirmed by a remark in ThcobalcUs huge edition of Mason’s work, 1882-3, Yol. IL p. 54u, 
under Adeiianthera, He tells us of variant mmes, viz., Entada ArSorer-?, Griff., and 
thera Qersenii, Soheff., and then says ; “ Var. a seeds half inch in diam, Yar. 

miorosperma : seeds half the size. Var. a in Tropical forests all over Burma and the adjacent 
islands up to 3,000 ft. Great Nicobar.” It would he impossible in such coaditious to do 
anything but use selected seeds as standard weights, and I take it that the case with the Ahrus 


It is *128 grammes according to Ridgeway, Origin of Coinage, p, 194. 
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seed is much the same. Bat selection involTes a convention, whether applied to a natural 
product or to its manufactured equivalent. 

In support of the above conclusions there is the evidence of Marsden from Sumatra^i : - 
» Various seeds are used as gold weights, but more especially these two : the one called rakat 
or saga-timbaugan (Glyeim abrus, L., or Abrus maculatus of the Batavian Transactions), 
beiiio' the well known scarlet pea with a black spot. The other called saga-puku and koudori- 
bataug (Ademnthera pavonW^ L.), a scarlet, or rather coral, bean, much larger than the former 
and without the black spot. It is the candariu weight of the Chinese, of which 100 make 
a tdil, and equal, according to the tables published by Stevens, to 5-7984 grs. Troy, but the 
average weight of those in my possession is 10‘50Troy grains. ^ 

I quote now the remarks of Epmpliius, Bei-barium Amlomefisu, Vol. V. p. 58 
folio ed., 1741, in the original Latin and in the Dutch where necessary, for the sake of the 
valuable light they throw on the history and nieaning of the terms, as we can now understand 
tliBin, used in conneotioii witli tlie T(it%, 

Under ‘‘ Ahn^s Za-ga/' 25 remarks as follo^fs : — ISTomen. E^afcine Abrus fmtex, 

simplicifcer Abrus sive Abrus Alpiui .... Malaice Zaga ejusq[ue ossicula Bidjiso Zaga. 
AliisOondori sen Condorin parvum, vari anim Condori sunt samiiia Corallariee parvifoliee. 
Belgice Coraal-kruyd. Teruatice Ida Ida Halacoo, li. e. ocuU Stumor a forma 
ossioulorum. Amboinice Aylaru Pidjar^ h. e. graiitj-la obtui^ationi inserventia ad distinc- 
tioneui Aylaru Pobon, quod est supra meniorata Oorallaria. In Hitoea Aylalum, Banda 
Caju Lale. Sina Tsjontsjo sen Tsjontsjii, sen uti Germani scribunt legunt Zongzi, h. e. 
pupilla oouli, licet Sinensium granula paulo sint minora.’* 

In the Dntch which is giveiTi in parallel columns, the essential words are ; — By 
andere Condori of Condoriu, het Kleene, want de regte Condorin zyn zaden van de Corallaria 
parvifolia. In’t Duitsch Coraal-kruyd. Ternataans Ide Ide Malacco, dat is Spreeuwen ogen, 
van de gedaante des Kprls. Amboinsch Aylaru Pidjar, dat is Soldoor Korls, 28 

In describing the many uses to which the plant is put, Rumphiiis says (p. 59) what is 
rather important for us : — “ Defectu verorum Gondoriorum, qusn somina sunt Corallariee parvis 
folise, atqae in pauois cresount regionibns, hoec Zagse ossicula in usum vocari possunt, qu«n 
hino quoque Gondoria parva vooantur, non antem adeo sequalo habent pondus quam Gondoria 
genuina, quorum decern unioum Maas constituunt, ac decern Maas unum Tayl^^ sea decern 
cir titer Drachmas Hollandicas continent, contra viginti quatuor, sique majora sunt, viginti & 
unum Zagee ossicula unum Maas ponderant, quod pondus circiter est nummi aurei Hollandici 
duoaat dioti.’*^^ 

2^ History of Sumatra^ 18U, p. 171, in Ridgeway, op. cit, p. 187. 

22 ^cll, pavonim. 

23 This is a mistaken reference, because Stevens, Qv>ide, pp. 106 ff,, especially refers to Canton weight of 
money, in w'kich candareens are merely collections of 10 cash. The whole of Stevens’ elaborate tables are based 
on an 'assumption that 100 “tales Canton weight” equal 120 on. IC dwis. Troy. His calculations are purely 

matters of account, and are not meant, nor could they be used, for actual weights. 

2* In his Index Vniverscdis, Yol. YI., iiumphius gives the synonym Glycine abrus, L. 

25 j. c., the lilalay word sagd, which properly uncompounded means rice bjit is also used oonameroially for the 
seed of the Abrus precatorius. 

26 Bbdji is for Malay biji, i. e., common Indian Mj, a seed. 

27 Starling’s eyes. The Persian form is Chashmyi-khuHs, Cock's eye : Bloohmann, Ain Akbart, p. 16 n. 

2S Solder seeds, 

29 This form of calculation is Chipte.se ; 10 candareens are 1 mace; 10 Ingoe are 1 tael. Cf, A, Hamilton, 
JEast Indies, 1739, Vol. II. Appx. p. 16 : — “ 10 Condereons to a Maoio and 10 Macies to a Tayel.’' 

*2 Later on the same page, Eumphius tells us that about 1675 these seeds were in great request as female dress 

ornaments in Europe, and also as necklaces and bracelets, alone or mixed with pearls ; just as children in India 

wear them nowadays for |heir beauty and hardness. Pf. also Eumphius, Y ol. III. p. 174 : cf. Blochmann, Ain ATtbari, 
p. 18 n. 
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^ That Rumphius meaut m the above extracts the plant now known chieflyas Ahyus preealn- 
nus IS beyond donbt from the description and from the Plate (SXXII.) attached to p. 60, on 
which some former owner of my copy has written in faded ink, “ Jbms precatorius : ” also 
because in the Index (in Vol. VI.) Rumphius gives as a synonym for the “ Corallaria paniMia, 
winch he has described as aifording the genuine ‘‘Condoriura or Condoryn ’’ the name 
Adenanthera ])avonina^ ’ 


Afc VoL III. IX 171,^ after telling us that the Corallaria ^arv if olia is the Halay Zaga^pohou. 
and the Dutch Kleinhladirje CoraaUBoom, and that young women (or ? daughters of the people, 
muherotdce) bore the seeds and wear them in amulets, aiul that boys wear them round their 
necks m place of coral, Humplhus goes on to say^a : . ««Chmensis Conclorins sen Tschonsidii 
in Aiistralibus partibus Chamcluu, Hay ting, & ins uljn Aymyu orescens ossicula gerit rotundiora. 
duriora, solid lora &graviora Amboinensi, quse proprie argenti ponderi inserviunt, eo quod mqualem 
habeant gravitateni. Colliguntur ibi quoque ex altis arboribus, qnce siliqims gerunt breviores 
Amboinensi, non ultra digitum longas, see! semper inciirvas instar acinacis. Decern talia CondoriP-'^ 
ossicula libr£B momentumS^ constituunt decemque momenta nnum Tayl sen sectiuncnlum forte, 
quae apud nos decern sunt drachma), nostroruin -vero Ainboinensiam ossiculonmi qnindecirji 
unum Maas seu momentum constituunt, & centum & quinquaginta unum Tayl sen decern drach- 
mas, ita ut in aliis regionibiis siiit grayiora & majora forte. In Malabara aliisque Indostana^ 
regionibus quoque cresennt, atqne Portugallice ibi yoctxntnr G-ondjo seu Gonzo Ohapete, li. e. 
plana grana, ad distinotionem Zagfe ossicnlorum, qu® Gonho Cabe^a Preta vocaut. In Java 
texm htBo quain Zagse ossicula ad pecunim librationeiu adhibentur .atque utraquo vocantnr Zaga 
seuZoga,” 

This edition of Rumphius is that of Burmannus, who states that Rumphius by way of, 
appendix added Maiabarice vooantur Mantsjadi, Portugallice Mangelin, Belgiee Week - 
bomen-^s .... Javaui liujus ossicula itidem Za-ga vocant, a qiiibns etiam adlhbeutnr 
ad auri & argenti librationeiu.'^ As to the names for the tree Rumphius says ; — “Latiiu; 
Corallaria paiwifolia, h. e. Oorallodendrum^® ab ossiculorum colore. Malaice Zaga-pohoin 
Amboinice Aylarii & Aylaln, utraque nomina a similitudine parvfo Zagre & Alaru,^" qui 
sarmoiitosns est fnitex. Veri Malay euses haec ossicula Tocant Condor i seu Oondorin, ae 
Chinenses Tscliongsidji.''^® 

Part of the Dutch text is here remarkable: — V'an zulke Condorins 10 maken een Maas, 
en 10 Maas een Tayl,^^ 't welk by ons 10 Draclimse zyn ; cloch van onze Amboiusche korls gaaii 
5 in een Maas, en 151 op een Tayl, zo datze in andere landen wat grooter of swaarden moeten 
zyn." 

How if there are three points more prominent than any others to be observed in the clalio- 
rate descriptions by RumplViiis of these two plants, Abnis and Adenanthera^ they are that the 
names for the seeds are popularly mixed up, that the seeds themselves are uncertain!}^ used by 
the populace as weight standards, and that the only way of getting practical standards 
from either is by assuming the selection of the seeds used, and therefore their 
conventionalisation.'^^ 


As I write, two pretty samples of tins tree are visible from the windows. 

They are still held to he good for scorpion stings in Upper Surma. 

In the Dutch text Comlorbis, a misprint for Condorins. 

Maas in the Dutch text. Butch text has Weekhocmen. 

8*5 Dutch text, Coraahhoom. 8^ Dutch, Ayhru. 

, 88 On Plate 109, attached to p. 174, the hand above noted has written iu faded ink, Adenauihera ■;gavonviici^'^'' 

88 Chinese calculation again, 

^8 There is a correct description of the Adenmthem seed and of its use for weighing gold and silver in the Diary 
of the First Dutch Voyage, 1595*7, at p. 221 of QollecHon of Duioh Voyages^ 1703: hut at p. 199 it is mixed up with th^ 
Ahras seed, It is in both places called Cowdtfri and -^'Saga in JavaJ* Its use is noted in the Malay Archipelago and 
China, % 
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(Jolebrooke remarks (^Bssays, Yol. II. p. 529) that '‘factitious ratis in common use 
should be double of the gufija-seed: hower.er they weigh less than two grains and a quart ev,'^ 
or, as he says on the same page, 2 3/16 = 2*1875 grs. Again, p. 532, he quotes the tables in 
Ciladwin's Ayecn Ahbaree, Yol. III. p. 94, where "six jeweller's rattis are equal to eight double 
i'.-utis as used by the goldsmiths.” It seems to me to be a fair inference to make, that here, too, 
Hiore is a reference to a double sense of the word rati, according as it originally referred to a 
natural weight based on the Ahrus or the Adenantherct seed. 

Priiisep and Thomas, Useful Tables^ Yol. 11. p. 110, were able to discard all reference to» 
jnu'iont Indian weights, merely referring the reader to Oolebrooke; but as the Indian standards 
probably spread Eastward at a period reaching centuries back, I cannot afford to do so in the 
present pages. 

Oolebrooke remarks on bis tables of bullion weights, that not only did the commentators on 
tSiiiJskrit w^orks differ as to the application of the several terms, but that they were also used to 
describe other weights. He points out that the mdsha was made to consist of 2, 4, 5, 10, 1*2, 
uiul 16 rahtihdsy the jeweller’s mcisha of 6 and 8 double ratis. One is therefore forced tO) 
imtkp a selection of some kind for the present purpose, and with reference to what folIow^s I 
select here the tables given by Oolebrooke as being " on the authoiuty of Manu, Yajiiavalkyn 
uiul Nurada.” 

Weights of Gold.^i 

5 raktikas (krishnalas) are 1 masha (mashaka, mashika) 

16 maslias ,, 1 karsha (aksha, tolaka, suvarna) 

4 karshas „ 1 pala (nisbka) 

10 palas j, 1 dharana 

Weights of Silver. 

2 raktikas are 1 mashaka 

16 mashakas ,, 1 dharana (puraiia) 

10 dharanas „ 1 pala (satamana) 

Weights of Copper, 

80 raktikas are 1 pana (karshapana) 

III the gold and silver weights, the tables both work out to the fact that S20 raktikas 
are 1 pala, of capital importance in tracing the connection of the weight tables of the 
Ear East with those of India. 

Bliaskaracharya’s LMvati (Colebi’ooke’s T,, ed. by Banerji, p. 2) gives a table of precisely 
sirniliif import for general use : — > 

6 guhjas are 1 masha 

16 mAshas „ 1 karsha (suvarna) 

4 karshas 1 pala 

That is 320 raktikas = 1 pala for ordinary purposes. 

2 . 

Burmese Weights. 

Having thus considered wdxat the rati (ralsHkd, lirisJinalat and what not) actually is, 
or rather, to speak more cautiously and safely, what it is likely to be in reality ; having also 

Asiatic Eesearches, Yol. Y, p. 93 f., where the spelling of the Indian words is far more picturesque, if not 
so accurate, as the above. 
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scGU tiliJit wli£itiG\^Gr was inGaiit by tliat .tuciiati tiGrni is also meant by tlie coiTGsponding BurriLtsf’ 
term, yioe ; and having selected a standard of Indian weights, to compare with Burmese 
and Further Indian weights, I will pass at once to the consideration of the Burmese weights 
themselves. 

As is the case all the world over, where no arbitrary legal standards exist, current bul- 
lion weigbts in Burma have always differed with time and place ; a fact that must ever 
be borne in mind, when talking of a Burmese weight being equivalent to such and such a 
known English or European weight. It also accounts for the variations to be found in thi' 
statements of authorities on the subject. 

The writers that I am able to consult here as to Burmese weights are those whose state- 
ments I compare below, and whose spellings or representations of the vernacular teimis they 
have used I have collected at the end of this Chapter. For one of the difficulties of the subjeci 
to the enquirer is the wildness of the guesses of travellers and anthoi’S at the sounds and form.- 
of the words tli-ey have been obliged to reduce to writing in Roman characters. In the folloN\ - 
ing comparative statements I have adopted the system of verbal representation followed by 
myself throughout these pages, without reference to the forms employed by the writer’s quoted. 

All examination of the authorities ’will shew the enquirer that the source of most of the 
modeni widtings on this X->o^nt is to be found in the elaborate statements of Ratter in hl> 
Iha^in^se Grammar of 1845, and I will here give them for that reason, but in mine, and not in 
kis, transcription, on the grounds just explained. 

At pp. 169 of his great work, Ratter’s list of Burmese Tveights runs thus; — 


Measures of Weight. 


(1) 

36 paramanumyu 

are 

1 

anumyu 

(2) 

36 annmyu* 

>> 

1 

myu 

(3) 

36 hnii (? myii) 

• 

1 

a‘muri^ 

( 4 ) 

36 hmiiio 

»» 

1 

kahitchco 

(5) 

7 kahitchSo 

99 

1 

biinokkffiung? 

(6) 

7 banokk^aunga 

9f 

1 

moniimSzeQ 

(7) 

3 mohhinoze^ 

99 

1 

‘nanz6^ 

(8) 

4 hianz^jj 

J» 

1 

sanz^<3 

(9) 

4 saaz8^ 

J» 

i 

chinyweS 

(10) 

2 chinywSo 

99 

1 

ywejio 

(11) 

4 ywejiS 

}> 

1 

peS 

(12) 

2 pco 

»> 

1 

mill 

(13) 

2 inuo 


1 

mat 

(14) 

4 mht 

»» 

1 

kyat 

(15) 

5 kyat 


1 

b6(l) 

(16) 

20 b5(l), or 100 kyat 


1 

p6kh£l 


In the above sixteen denominations, the enquirer does not reach to practical matters until 
he gets to the ninth on the list, the cMnywd, tvhioh is, as will have been seen already, the 
familiar Indian rat^ or seed of the Abrus precatorius. 

Those which precede it are only useful to note for the purpose of clinching the derivation 
of the Burmese denominations of ■weight from an Indian source,^*" For they are merely the 

^2 Cf, Cijlobrooke, Essays, VoU II. p. 530 ff. 
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usual infiiiitosiinal subdivisions, generallj without meauing*^^ or use, so dear to the Indian mind. 
Therefore, for the present purpose we need onlj consider from the chinyioe onwards. 

We thus get, from Latter be it assumed, a set of weights : — 

2 chinjw^ (rati: seed of Abrus ]^recatQrius) or small ywd are 1 yw^ji (seed of 
Adenanthera pavonina) or great yw^. 

4 yw^ji are 1 pe 

2 po jj 1 mu 

2 mu „ 1 mat 

4 mat „ 1 kyat or tiekai 

100 kyiit „ 1 pekha^f or viss*^® 

We are now in a position to follow up the question in a manner that can produce some 
practical results. Thus, Latter tells us, following Col. James Low, r, 1833, that the tickal is 
252*75 grs. Troy exactly,*^® and goes on to tell us how the indigenous weight denominations 
liad come to be applied to the Anglo-Indian money introduced by the British Government 
after the AVar of 1821-3, The Burmese in the English dominions also use the term to 

express pice; and pc'S to express anna ; . . • . mul to express two annas ; mat to express a 

four-anna piece.” 

He further makes a statement of great consequence to the present enquii’y, as explanatory 
of many apparent discreiDancies in statements relating to Burmese currency: — “ The inuo and 
poo in the above cable severally equal l/8th and 1/1'jth of a Tickal. But another denomination 
of these 'weights, called the smaller or lesser mtig and pbo severally are the 1/lOth and l/20th 
of a Tickal.” Practically both are in equally comTnon use^ and so much is this the case, that 
rtcjdmCi, 'L e,, 5 mit (not 4 mu) is the general expression for “half a rupee” or eight nnnas. In 
ordinary parlance also no signs of diffei’entiation exist between the greater (?'. t., on the 
quaternary scale) and the lesser (L e., on the decimal scale) m-ii and pe, either in speech, 
calculations or documents. For clearness I here give a comparative table of these con- 
current systems of reckoning, which must be always borne in mind for the proper 
comprehension of these pages : — 


Comparative Tables of the concurrent ordinary Weight Denominations.^® 


Quaternary Scale of MU, 

Decimal Seale of MU. 

8 ywe are 1 pe 

6 ywS*^® are 1 pc 

2 pc ,, 1 mu 

2 pc }j 1 Bill 

2 mu ,, 1 mat 

2| mu ,, 1 mat 

4 mat 55 1 kyat 

4 mat ,5 1 kyat 

. 100 kyat ,, 1 pikha 

100 kyat ,, 1 pl^kha 


*3 Tliougli not always : see Beames, Memoirs of the IsF.-W, P. , Vol. II. p. 816, 

This is merely the current pronunciation of a word written properly rissa, and conourrontly Ussd or ptss-i. 

The intermediate 5 TO, 5 ticleals or l/20th of a viss, given by Latter, is not, I think, in practical \ise. It is 
most important, however, to get at a relative value for it with the Indian pala or See later on in the text. 

, 46 Mason, iVat, Pfod. o/ Pwrma, Ed. 1850, p. 196, says on the same authority, 253'75 grs. Troy. 

47 Of the practice in this respect nowadays, see later on : the modern terms are piece, for pice, and mcitpyoZ 
for pie. 

0:i ■■ V-r scale 128‘ijio«3= 1 hijat : on the decimal scale 120 ywa = 1 hjfit See Mason, Nat, Trod, 

of ■; I-.;, V, 6. 

4® 1, e., ywfjt In this scale it is common also to state 12 yiod^ sell, small yiod, = 1 pt'. 
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The following Table^^ will shew precisely how the ideas of the two systems are mixed up 
ill every day parlance and dealings of the people in British-Indian money : — 

Table of ordinary Bazar Expressions for Parts of the Kyat or Bupee. 



Burmese Terminology. 

Sense of the 

Scale of mil to 
u'hicii the Burmese 

Terminology. 

Transcribed. 

Transliterated. 

Burmese Terms, 

denominiitions 

belong. 

1 anna 

Tabe 

Tapes 

1 po j 

quaternary 

2 annas ... 

Tamd 

Tamijo 

1 mil ... ...j 

s> 

o ,, ... 

(1) bongbe 

SunopeS 

3 pt5 

tt 


(2) Tamatpedin 

TamatpeStahS 

1 mM less a pe ... 

9) 


(1) ‘Na’md 

‘Naelimiig- 

2 md 

» J 


(2) Tamat ... ... 

Tamat 

1 mat 

I 

properly qnat., Imt 
iu pratice mixed 
quat. and dec. 

4d- „ 

Tamatleywe. 

Tamatlerweo®^ 

1 mat 4 ywe ... j 

quaternary 


Ngabe 

NaSpeo ... ... 

5 pe 1 

» J 


(1) bongmu... 

Snhomdo 

3 md ' 

ij 


(2) Chau’p^ 

K'yokpeo 

6 pe ... ... 



(1) V ongmCitabe 

Suh§inO§tape§ 

3 nid 1 pe 

11 


(2) K'oni’pe 

Kwaihnachpeg 

7 pe 

,, 


(S) Ngamdpedin ... 

N^omdSpeotaileg 

6 md less a pe 

decimal 

8 ,, ••• 

Ngdmd 

Nagmdg 

5 md 4.. 

St 

9 )) •»* 

(1) Kob^ 

KoSpeS 

9 pe ... 

quaternary 


(2) Ngamdtabe ... 

MomdStapeS... 

5 md 1 pe 

mixed quat. and 
dec. see next. 

10 ,, 

Ohaukmd ... 

K‘yokmils ... 

6 md 

mixed quat. and 
dec. ; lit., 1 i'li.tX 
quat. more than 
5 mu dec. 

11 19 ••• 

(1) Chaukmdtabe 

K‘yokmd§tape§ 

6 md 1 pe 

See above. 


(2) S^etabe ... 

Chaiitapieg ... 

11 ... ••• 

quaternary 


(3) bongmatpedin 

SuhoUiatpeStari® 

3 mat less a pe ... 

See next. 

T2 „ 

(I) poiigmafc 

. Suhginat 

3 mat 

See tamat. 


(2) TajOi’mafctin 

. Takyapmattahg 

1 ivjat less a mat.., 

quat. 

13 }, •• 

. [1) Ildngmabtabc 

. Siiiio mat tape g 

3 matl pe... ... 

>s 


(2) S'ehdngbeg 

. Chhiilsim^pieo 

13 pe ... 


14 „ 

. .Taja’miUlin 

, . Taky apmugta h§ 

1 kyat less a md ... 


15 „ 

. (1) S‘engdb^> , 

(2) Taj a din 

Cli'auuagpeg... 

TakyappetahS 

. j 15 pe 

. 1 kyat less a pe 

J'J 


Some of the readers of these pages will be aware that it is impracticable to render 
Burmese words by transliteration, as that nation has adapted an Indian form of Alphabet 
to express its alien language, and has forced that Alphabet to its purpose by the ingenious, but 
by no means uiiique, device of writing in syllables and making the final consonant govevu the 
sound of the vowel in the syllable ; e. cj., in India they write h + ng — havg hut in Burma 

/i -p no = kin, final ng being pronounced always. So h + Ic is in India kale, in Burma let^ 

m The only work I liaro seen giving anything like this tahlo is Gordon’s Companion io HanSbool^ of Colio juin/- 
Biirmese, 1SS8, p. 104, which confuses six and ten annas and calls both rfiaufoung.and wrongly gives < 

for seYGU annas. ^ ^ . i , . 

61 In common use in Maulmain, to express tlie Britisli-lndian half anna piece, or two pice. If or - — 

i 2)e, quaternary scale, is the ordinary expression for half an anna ; thus, tamamjw-.- — 2h- annas. 
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So M + h (^r^) is in India Zco/c, in Burma 7iaih, and so on throngli the Alphabet. Then again, 
ligatures are giyen arbitrary sounds, e. g,, hr is 5^,- thus hr%oi is slnoe (gold), so also hhj is often 
sh. Again r is usually y ; thus rwS is yivi ; prang by the rules just explained is pronounced 
pijin. So again cli (^) is s and j (sf) is s. 

Another point worth bearing in mind is that a kind of external sandhi exists in 
spoken, though not in written, Burmese, ^2 hy which an initial surd in the syllables of a 
compound expression or word is softened by a preceding final sonant or open yowel, and 

versd: e. g., to is lutto ; run -[- to is ydngdd; ta + is tabe - k'ydl& p'e is ckau*pe. 

The Biirmese heavy accent S and light accent (staccato) ^ , though of great consequence to the 
reader of the vernacular, can safely be disregarded in renderings into foreign characters. In 
the system of writing Burmese words adopted in this work his rendered by ‘ , and the surd and 
sonant sounds of the Burmese s (H*), as in the English thing and this by h and I also write 
the unusual Oriental, but common Burmese, sounds of aw in awful as 0 , and of ai as in e. 

Under the conditions above explained, the Burmese script is pratically phonetic : 
?, c., final ng is always in ; final ch ( is always it 6 h is aih ; i -j- ch is But to be 

intelligible the script requires to be transcribed when expressed in Roman eha^racters^ 
and cannot be usefully transliterated.®^ Still for the history of the words it is often desirable 
to know what they are as written, and for this reason a column has been added to the above 
Table shewing the spelling as well as the spoken forms of the Burmese terms, and similarly the 
correct spelling of the terms, used in the text is often given in footnotes or text,®® 


The adaptation of Burmese terms to the British -Indian copper coinage is quite as 
instructive as that to the silver. Wlieu speaking at length, the term used foi* the copper coin 
known to the English as a pice {paisa in the Indian vernacular) is pai^sah-taby^,®® i, e., paisd^ 
one piece.’’ Shortly, in the bazars the pice is known pyd, piece, and is treated as the eighth 
part of a mu (two annas), not as the fourth part of a pe^'^ (one anna). Thus 


1 pice is 

2 „ are 


3 

4j 

5 

6 

7 

8 


91 
»9 
JJ 
J? 
> 9 
53 


9 > 

95 

95 

>9 

99 

99 


tabya or 1 piece 

‘na’pya „ 2 pieces 

h^ngbya „ S ,, 
labya „ 4 „ 
ngabya „ 5 „ 

chau’pya „ 6 ,, 

kWpya ,, 1 „ , 

tamu - „ 1 mu 


Now the recognised British-Indian copper denominations go down to the pie, or 1/3 pice, 
or 12 to the anna. But the Burman has been no more at a loss to adapt his own phraseology 
here, when in a real difficulty, than he has proved himself to, have been in numberless other- 
instances, Witness his (fire-chariot) for a railway train, and his use of \>imbo. (ship) as 


53 It is the nigavi of the Japanese. See Chamberlain, Japanese Grammar, j). 3 f.: Parker, in Transactions, A, 8, 
Japan, Vol. ZXI. p. 145. 

There are in Burmese, as in aU.tqngnes, sporadic eccentricities of pronunciation s e. g,, Ew(it6ng is Yetaung s 
mfd (Skr. and Pali, cart) is yet^(L; at^fert mrln is min ; and so on. A?! in initial syllables is often a, as 

tanlrSmri is tagwin, etc. Mramm^ or Mranmft (a Burman) is Bam^l. 

For an " awful example ” of the results of transliteration, see Oapt. Towers on the Alphabetical System of the 
Language of Ava and Raohain (Arakan), Asiatic Researches, Vol. V. pp. 143 ff. : of. also Leyden’s “ Languages of 
Indo-Chinese Nations, As. Res. Vol. X., 1808. Few could recognise pyinzi?i'o in Latter^s pSgnytsenga, Gram. p."90j 
a strong instance of setting up a fprm of transliteration and adhering to it pedantically, 

55 There is a very good note for the period, 1827, on the Burmese Alphabet in Orawfurd’s A^va, Appx,, p. 77 ; 
though he sometimes makes muddles of his words, as Boriioang, p. 444, for Bodwin, where he half transcribes and 
half transliterates the word. 

■ B-pclt pCTcch'dnitaYprd^. 

It must be noted, however, that bazar hucksters in India often calculate up to 8 pice, precisely as do the 
Burmans, ,/ 
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a preds: denoting ” seaborne.” So lie has taken his indigenous term for one-fourth and used it 
for one-third in this instance from motives of obvious convenience. And thus he has called the 
pie mat-pyd, or quarter-piece, which it is not in reality. Having done thhs, he uses the term 
mat-pijd to differentiate the pie and the pice (py&) : thus : — Tahjd is one-pice, but mdtpyd tahyci 
is one-pie. Pies are enumerated, as in India, up to twelve to the anna, i. e., up to 11 pie. 

As might be expected, there are, however, variant ways of expressing British -Indian 
copper money. Thus, Gordon, Companion to Hand-iooJc of Colloquial Burmese, 1886, p. 104, 
gives us, one pie, tabainglj^^ and a table : — 

8 baingS 1 pai^safi 
4 pai’san 1 pe 
16 pe 1 kyat 

Again, Slack, Manual of Burmese, 1888, gives, p. 10 : — 

1 pie tabaik 
' 1 anna tabe 

3 pie bongbaik 
12 pie s'ena’paik 
16 annas s^echaa’pe 

I may here note an interesting and in every way valnable fact for our present purpose from 
Ibbe copper coinage of King Mindon.^a He adapted bis coinage to that of Eritisb-Iudia, and 
made bis copper pieces, or pice, one-fourth of a pe, treating the jpe as an anna, which as a coin 
it was not in reality, being the 20bh and not the 16th part of his dihgci or rupee. As he used 
the decimal system of mii in his coinage, (6 or) 12 ywe went to the pc, and thus he 

managed to make his ywi correspond to the Indian pie. This is proved by the inscription on 
Mindon’s ‘‘ peacock’’ copper coins * ‘‘1 pe Pong dihgct % 4 hon tabdn, coin current as one- 
fourth part of 1 p3 : ” and confirmed by the ‘‘ lion” copper coins of his successor King Thibb, 
^yho inscribed them thus : — “1 mil Pong dihgd 8 lobn tabon, coin current as oue-eighth part of 
1 mu equal to one-fourth part of 1 pe. 

The chief authorities, after Latter on this subject are Judson’s Grrammar, 1852,39 and 
Ed. 1888 ; Spearman’s British Burma Gazetteer, 1870 ; Browne’s Thayetmyo District, 
1872 ; and Cooke’s British Burma Manual, 1879 : the last thi'ee being official publications.^'*'^ 

Judson (p. xxxiv. of the 1852 Ed. and pp. 60-61 of the 1888 Ed.) pi’odiices for us the 
following table : — 


2 ohinyw^ 

are 

1 ywSji 

3 ysvSji 

?? 

1 

4 „ 

>9 

1 peji 

4 pe]! 

>> 

1 m^t 

6 pe 

9f 

1 » 

4 mat 

»> 

1 kyat 

100 kyat 

»» 

1 pekha 


10 (or more tens) pSkba are counted as so many (a)kSvet 


58 To be described at length later on. 

58 The edition of 1863 omits all reference to weights, measures and money. It is to be regretted that missionary 
books so often do this. Eeflection will shew, that however far removed from their avowed work in life, money mat- 
.ters must occupy the attention of all honest men, in so far, at any rate, as the necessary daily buying and selling is 
eonoerned, and are therefore worthy of a place in all books on language. 

CO Tulej Avay only incidentally mentions bullion weights and measures at p. 259, and says 160 yiues^^l tiekal s 
10 m'as = 1 tiokal j calling yw^ the seed of the Ahrus ^recatorius. He thus mixes up the scales, probably through a. 
misunderstanding. 
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Judson also gives ns 

2 poji are 1 

8 miiji* „ 1 k3"iit 

2 po ,5 1 mu 

10 mil „ 1 kyat 

Spearman, Vol. I. p. 406, gives us ataWe on the same lines as Jndson, but adds that the 
viss is 3'652 lbs. av. and goes on to say that the “ names given to fractions of a rupee are 
derived from tlie measures of weiglit’^ : — 

po is 1 anna mil is 2 annas 

mat ,, 4 annas nganiu^s ,, 8 ,3 

kongmat®^ „ 12 „ kyatmudin®® „ 14 „ 

kyat ,3 1 rupee 

Colonel Spearman tken goes on, under measures of capacity, to make a statement of some 
value in tlio present connection : — “ An endeavour lias been made to introduce a standard 
“basket” (tm) containing 2,218 *19 cub. in., but it lias not been very successful for want of 
legislative authority, and the disturbance to trade that would be caused by any enforced altera- 
tion in the customary uses has prevented any application to the Legislature. The differences in 
the various local uses seriously interfere with statistical enquiries, except to those conversant 
with these differences. The Akyab basket contains about 23 lbs. of rice in the husk, the Alaul- 
main basket 48 lbs., the Bassein about 51 lbs., and the Rangoon basket from 48 lbs. to about 
50 lbs.’"®® A glance at App. xc. to Vol. II., Madras Ma7iual of Administration^ pp. 505-520, on 
“local varieties of weights and measures,” would further illustrate the hopelessness of attaining 
uniformity in the East in such matters. 

Browne, wdio may be looked upon as an independent investigator, in his Historical 
Acoomit of the Thayetimjo District, 1872, gives us the same general information, but in a foot- 
note to p. GO says, and wrongly, that the yiveft is tlio red and bJack seed of the Ahriis ^preca- 
toriusf affording a fine exami^lo of the mixing up the rati and the double rati. 

Cooke, Vol. I. p. 735, says “the basks of the Burmese weight is the tickal (hjdf), wdiich 
equals 252 grs, Troy, aud exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60° 
One hundred tickals make a viss: one viss equals 3-65 lbs. av. or 140 Brifcish-Indian tolas 
exactly in a footnote, giving the fractions of the hyfa, ho follows Browno in the mistake of 
making the yioSJt equal the seed of the Jbrns precatorius, 

^ The above writers aro those who may be looked on as the authorities eQ:6elIence on the 
sul)ject, but there is a popular book, winch to the public generally is the authority on most things 
Burmese, The Btmnan, his Life and Notmtsf' by Shway Yoe (J. GI-. Scott) 1882, and as 

at \ ol. I[. p. 298 ff., this book goes into weights and measures, I will briefly notice Mr. Scott’s 
remarks here. In this work Mr, Scott does what is natural enough in a joopular book, though 
annoying to investigators, i, e., he follows, or rather takes his ideas bodily from, all the authori- 
ties in this as in many other similar matters, and tells us nothing in addition to what they can 
tell us, except that 

4 pSkha are 1 tnl^ 

4,000 tula „ 1 tapun or tasff 

<''1 J?, spelt A j io, moan.s great. G-ordon, Companion, p. 105, gives the coBcun’ciit tables clearly and correctly, bu 
■without reeoguising their nature. 

(12 At in 54 n., ho says, however, that 100 viss aro exactly SCO Ihs. Other writers arc no more careful, for Tromen- 
heere, in his UBporia on the tin of Mergui about 1842, says {Indo^China, Vol. I. p. 204), that the viss is 3‘03 Ihs., and 
on p. 290, 3 '35 It 

^ L ® mats, GQ X, e„ a rupee less a m'lt (two annas). 

^ See also Browne, ThayeUnijo, p. 30 : Yule, Ava, p. 254. : Scott, The Ihmnan, Vol. II. p. 298, who seems to have 
followed the Gafreiieer. 

sy But my rocolleetion is that iu Rangoon dealers inmoney made 142^ mas goto the viss of silver. By UUsscil. 

viss equalto 3*05 Z 6 s., writing in 1S2S ; p. 445. Gordon, Companion h 
Handhooh of CoTlog^mdl Bnmese, p. 104, and Slacl?, Manual of Burmese, p. 10 , both give 142 iOUs to the viss. 
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and that the nffdmit or half kyat is also called k'wiiS.es and a piece of money tabyaS. What he 
precisely means by “ 1 tula,” or “ 1 toolah ” as he writes it, and “ 1 tapon ” and “ 1 tasu ” I have 
not discovered, unless he means by tuld the Pali and Sanskrit tula, the weight denomination 
equal to 100 palus oi- phalas. As Mr. Scott’s tidd is equal to 80 of Latter’s b6{l)s (palas), it mav 
be the same thing. But his tapidii and tasu are a puzzle : — combined or singlv tJiey might 
mean simply a hoard.” 


It will have been seen that in all the tables for Indian gold and silver weights, selecLoJ 
for comparison, the scales worked out to 320 jeweller’s raktikas^^o i. e., twice that nninber 
of seeds of the Abrus precatoriiis, or 640 seeds, to the pala. In Barrna of course it is the 
quaternary scale that we must use for the purpose of comparison, and we find that it rurs 
thus, according to the chief authority, Latter : — 

8 ywe are 1 pe 
2 pt^ „ 1 mu 

2 mu „ 1 mat 

4 mat „ 1 kyat 

5 kyat ,, 1 b6(l) 


Therefore there are 040 yw6, or seeds of the Abrus preeatorius to the b6(l), which 
consequently represents the pala in practice, and I propose now to shew that b6(l) 
equals pala by etymology. Therefore also the Burmese scale can be stated in terms 
of the ordinary Indian scale on the assumption of a common origin. 

Zh(l) may be stated to be merely a modern pronunciation of the Sanskrit per Pali jphah/, 
on the following grounds. The Burmese, in adopting Sanskrit and Pali words into their langu- 
age for every day use, clip them sufficiently to make them fit in wdth their ideas of phonetics, 
and during this process the long Sanskrit and Pali forms nearly always lose all or some part of 
their final syllables. Thus, the first step towards adopting pala into Burmese would be the 
docking of the final a and leaving a monosyllable paL The final I is silent in Burmese pronmi- 
ciatLon, tliongh in such a case it would be retained in the script. The matter, therefore, to 
concern ns is the change of a into 6, 

In Yols. XXL, XXII., and XXIII. of the Indian Antiquary there took place a contx'oversy 
on Sanskrit words in Burmese, in which the present wnuter took a small part. In the course of 
that controversy the following facts were disclosed : — 


Burmese. 


Form. 

Groh 
Mikkasu 
)Sahgroh • 
Visakrom 
Mogh 
Mor 
Riljagro 


Sound. 


Sanskrit. 


Pali. 


Jo ... 
My^’kabo 
binjo 
■VYib^jo 

m ... 

Mo ... 

Yiizajo 


Grraha 

Mrigasiras .. 
Sail grab a .. 
Visvakarma 
M%ha 
Meru 

Rajagriha . . 


Gaha 

Migasira 

Sahgaha 

Vissakamina 

Meg ha 

Mem 

Rajaghara 


- like the Indian sM , e. J.. 'na’M’Tc'ivit, 2 lydt and n, Imll Oa applying to 5Ii-. 

Soott, JomYeon^lyiormedmethatUo conlcl not. in 1897, remember where he got the information he recorded 

however Mr Scott’e informant should have toldhim “ 4 kyi.t = 1 UU and 4,000 kyat = 1 tapon,” then 

t. If : and the the picul (Siamese), and the expressions become mtelbsible, because xn 

V^S'pp. 91 ff., 193 ff. i Vol. XXII. pp. 24 ff.. 162 ft ; Yol. XXIII. pp. 155 A. 193. 
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If then we find and gaha becoming groh: siras and sira becoming 50; harmciji and 

hamma becoming hrom: megha becoming mogh : meru becoming mor : griha and gliara 
becoming gro : — and the final consonants h, n 'i^h gK dropped altogether in pronunciation : — 
it is fair to say that pala is b6l, pronounced lbo,73 especially as I may quote the Burmese 
Sihol, pronounced hllio, for Siriihala, Ceylon. l>ink‘5, for Singhala, is also common in 
Burmese. 

As to the initial b for p, that presents no difficulty, the following instances from Steven- 
son’s DicUonary'^^ being sufficient to settle the point : — 


Form. 

Sound. 

Form. 

Sound. 

patk^ail 

batk^an 

... 

pran 

by 

panel akampala 

bandukanbala^® 

... 

patbkpagach 

bataukbayit 

patbamrtio 

baddamyaS"^ 

... 

parunSparaiio 

bayongSbaying 

parbkparat ... 

bayaukbajat 


pala^^ 

bala 

palegpafcah ‘j 



pa^syiio 

basliUo^® 

pale^patan > 

bal^obadin ... 

... 

paha.n 

bah an 

palo^pat^ah J 



pichat 

bizab 

pinna Ho 

beniiyino 

... 

piluii 

bildngS 

pilaSsaonu ... 

bihlohanu 

... 

pililo ... 

hi lag 

puhpblao 

bongobalao ... 

- 

pbkp^at 

bankp'iit 

poiiobi 

baungobi 


pok ... 

haik 

pyaiVlwao ... 

byin‘l\vji§ 

... 

praSlok 

byaglaik 

pricLcli'a 

bye’sa^® 


prill “mrat ... 

hyGiiomyat 

pruk... ... .. i 

by ok 

.. 

pranSprano ... 

bybngobying 

pmtprak-prutprat .. 

by6kbyet-by6kby{lt. . 



prnoo pruno ...| 

byongobyongo 

• • • 

prorioprano ... 

byannggbyang 

prokprok^® ... ...! 

byaikbyaik ... 

... 

pwak 

buk 

It will thus be seen that there is some 

justification etymologically for using the Burmese 


bol for purposes of comparison in these pages as equivalent to the Sanskrit pfda. 

We may now pass on to the pexdiaps more interesting subject of the ideas of the older 
writers, with something like a proper equipment for an examination of them. 

Crawfnrd, Ava, 1829, p. 383 f., anticipates generally with his usual accuracy and perspica- 
city the conclusions drawn from the present enquiry. His table is as. follows : — 

2 small yvve are 1 large ywo 
pc 
mu 
mat 


4 large ywe 

2 

2 mfa 
4 mkt 
loo kyat 


1 

4 

1 


1 kyat 
I pSkha 


’^2 It is once more to be observed that tlie Sanskrit and not the Pali form is that adopted into the language. Of 
the same nature as those in the text are the Burmese amr^f, (ainyailc) for amtUct, and Sansal'ctnU i][)(ln])agayaih) for 
Saihshriia : though according to Stevenson the last word is also written Sansakarot and also pronounced ];)dn'^agarail , 
This author can be accepted on all points connected with the sounds of Burmese words, for a greater master 
of colloquial Burmese it would be difficult to find. 

7* The Patamabyjin was the “ honors ” esamination in Upper Burma in Buddhist Biterature. Patamilbyaii wms 
also the degree” for passing it. King* Tklbb (as a monk) was accounted a PatamdbyAn. Por a note on the revival 
of these examinations under the British Government see Bird, Wanderings in Burma, p. 284 fi:‘. 

The throne of Sakra ~ Indra =: the Angel of Life in modern Burmese belief. 

*^5 The ruby. 77 This word means naked. 

A Malay : Steyeusoni writes the pron. in Burmese characters ^ahn'i. 7o Scorpio in the Zodiac. 

80 Though Stevenson does not give the pronuneiatio.i, a wore, well-known in Upper Burma Pitak at (for Paji 
Pitakattayam, the Scriptures) is usually pronounced there Bida gut. It is usually written Bedegat (pp. '74, 7^, 
288 ), but Bidigat at p. 351 , in Bird’s Mt Bitnna. 
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Tins table lie follows up with remarks so much to the present point that I here give them 
in full m his spelling of the vernacular words:- “The small rwe here is named the 

Arbrits (sio) '^reaaiorius, and the larger bean that of the Adenanthem pavonina. The lyai is the 
weight which we have called the tioal, and the paiktha is onr vis. I believe both words are 
corruptions borroived from the Mohammedan 'merchaiits of India, sojourning in the Burinau 
coujitry. The origin of the word tical I have not been able to ascertain. That of the other i.s 
sufficiently curious. The p and w are oommutable consonants. The Mohammedan sojourners 
cannot pronounce the th of the Burmese, and always substitute an s for it. The ii is mute 
even in the Burman pronunciation,' and the final a is omitted by Europeans only. Tims we 
have the word paiUlia (yehi'd) commuted into vis. This measure is equal to 3'65 lbs. Avoirdu- 
pois.” Except that w (viss) is the origin of pShl>d s,nd not vice versa, Crawfurd has exactly 
Ilit upon the mutual connection of the two words. 

From the American Missionar}^, Maleom’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 275, 183£>, we find that he wa.s 
a precursor o£ Latter, and I think that Latter has read his book. He gives us the followin'^ 
■irseful little table : — ^ 


2 ywe are 

1 yweji 

or 1 pice 

4 yweji „ 

1 pe or 

„ 1 anna 

2 pe „ 

1 mu 

,, 2 annas 

2 mu ,, 

1 mat 

„ 4 annas 

4 mat ,, 

1 kyat 

„ 1 tickal 

100 kyat ,, 

1 p6khi\ 

„ 1 viss 


He also tells ns that the small is the seed of the Abrus preeatorius, “ called in 

America, crab’s eye,” and the yw§ji the seed of the Adenantbera pavonina; and that the 
milt is G2| grs. Ti’oy, and the viss 3‘65 lbs. Av. Farther he says that “ the late experiments ar 
the Calcutta Mint”S2 determined the tickal to be 252 grs. Troy and ‘^to weigh exactlyone cubic 
inch of distilled water at the temperature of 90°. 

This last remark takes ns to -Prinsep and the famous assay of the Ava bullion of 
Prinsep’s table, given by Barney from Ava, is on the decimal scale — 

2 po are 1 mu 

2| mu ,, 1 mat 

2 mat 3 , a 

2 kSv^’^^ „ 1 kyat or tickal 

100 kyat „ 1 p6ki>a or viss, or precisely 140 tolas. 

At p- 98 of his Useful Tables, Prinsep quotes Kelly’s Cambist, p. 222, that the “Pegu 
tickal ” equals 1T3S tolas, which hardly agrees with the statement just given, as it would make 
the viss equal 113 4/5 toUs. 

As to times before accurate knowledge wa.s possible we find in Alexander Hamilton’s 
'‘Table of Weights, etc.,’’ attached to his Hast Indies, Vol. TL Appx., p. 8, the following 
information regarding “Pegu Weight”:— 

“1 Yiece is 39 Ou. Troy, or 
1 Yiece „ 100 Teciils 

140 Yiece ,, a Bahaar 

The Bahaar ,, 3 Peculs China” 

81 Here is a further confusiou in the use of the term yw^ : see Latter’s statement, an^0J p. 320. 

82 H. H. Wilson’s. Sgo Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 30. 

88 Oooke says 30, vide p. 324, auprd, 

84 Page 34, Use/ul PaWes, Thomas’ Ed. ^ ^ 

85 See ante, p, 325, used I'eally for "a half more,” hut not as “ a half” in this sense, though k ua is u>:e(l loi 
"half a titi/ (basket).” 

8«5 This is not a correct statement idiomatically. 
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The above practically accurate statement was pat forward about 36 years before Stevens^ 
formal Guide to the East India Trade was published in 1775, and gives us, as will be seen a 
iiiucli better and more intelligible idea of the currency of those days in Pegu. Stevens' table 
for Pegu is as follows: — 

100 moo are 1 tual 

100 tual ,, 1 vis or 3 lbs. 6 ozs. 5 drs. Av. 

150 vis ,, 1 candy^^ or 500 lbs. 

There is a considerable mixing up of matters here. In the first place tual is obviously td 
misprint for tical,” and I fancy lOl) mu — 1 tuaV should be read, therefore, 10 mu. 

There can be no doubt as to the misprint of tual for tical, because lower down on t’lie 
same page Stevens has, with other misprints or misreadings, for Siamese weights ‘'80 tual are 
1 catty, 50 catties 1 pecul,” and later on in this Cliapter it will be shewn that the Siamese and 
Burmese tickals are the same thing, 80 Siamese tickals going to the Siamese catty and 50 
Siamese catties to the picul. 

At p. 88 of the same work, we find “ 1 Rix dollar is 480 Copper Pogue Pettys,’’ a state- 
nient which is at first sight a great puzzle, because in Stevens’ time there was no copper 
taoaey or currency in Burma proper or in Pegu. But from p. 129 we can get at an explanation. 
Here Stevens gives a general table of the “ Sterling value of Asiatic Goins,” and for ” Siam 
Pegu, Malacca, Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, etc.,” gives a queer commercial mixture of 
Indo-European coined currency, Spanish, Eronch, Dutch, Malay, and what not. In the course 
of this table, he says “a rial = 2 Ticals = 5s. : a TutaFs = SOO Pettees = 2s. 6d.” As wilj 
be seen later ou, Malay terms were constantly applied by travellers in describing Siamese eoin- 
niercial matters, and feitee and petty are no doubt meant for pitis or piohis, the small copper, 
brass or tin money of Java and the Malays, when first seen by European.s.®® 

Cox, in the Asiatic Besearches, Vol. 71. p. 134, in an ” Account of the Petroleum WelisO^s 
of the Burmha Dominion, extracted from the Journal of a Voyage from Ranghong (Rangoon) 
up the River Erai-Wiiddy (Irrawaddy) to Amarapoorah, 1797,” gives us in his own unique 
manner a new form for a Burmese weight. First, p. 138, he tells us that the price of the oil 
at the wells was “ at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per hundred viss,” and then, p, 134, 
that the four workmen’s share at each well ” will be 2,250 viss per month of thirty days, or in 
money at the above price, 28 teoals 60 avas, or 7 tecals 12 avas each man per month.” ' One is 
nearly certain that by ava is meant ywS, as 120 to 128 ywSs go to the tiokal and no other 
denomination could go as far as 50 to the tiokal, as in Co.x’s statement ; but one cannot prove 
the fact by calculations, as the figures are too loosely stated. Thus, 7 t. 12 a. are not a quarter 
of 28 t. 50 a., as Cox gives the figures, and the sum 2,250 viss at li t. per 100 viss results in 
•28 1 [8 tickals; therefore, if 50 avas — 1/8 tickal, one tiokal must equal 400 avas, which is 
impossible if ams are really ywes* 

Symes, Ava, p. 326, gives us for the weight of the tickal or “Ztia#” 10 dwts. 10| gTS.,9iand 
the now familiar quaternary scale of 16 pe and 8 mu to the tickal. But he comes to grief 
over the name of the pi, for he writes it “tubbee,” i. e., tall or “one pe.” But Wilson 
Documents of the Burmese Tfar, quoting in the Appx_. p. Ixi., the Oovernment Gazette, March 2] 
1826, comes to much farther grief in the same direction, though his quaternary scale is Hcht 
enougli. His table is worth giving liere verbatim : — ^ 


57 I, e., khdnd'h see Priusep’s Useful Tables, p, 115. 

88 A misprint, one is almost certain, for “ tical,” as a tical was then always valued at 2s. (id. 

89 Crawfurd, Malay Dict, s.v, The word travelled far, for Stevens, Guide, p. 125, mentions that Chinese cash a”e 
called ‘'petties” t cf. also Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 141. iMexander Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. II., Appx p 1^ 

At Bainanghong, i. e., Y^maujating. > • j P .j P- 

31 Alexander, Travels, speaking' loosely of Eangoon, in 1825-6, calls the tickal, ordinm, neaxU theweisrlit of a 
Madras rupee. _ ^ e u ..x 
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Tiie divisions of tlie Tickal are 

2 Tabbe are 1 Tam moo 

•2 Tam mo G „ 1 Mat 

4 Mat 5 , I Tical 

100 Tical 5 5 1 Tabisa or Viss 

100 Tabisa ,, 1 Peij^a or Ava Pecul, or *250 Penang Catties.’^ 

Now Tabbe = tahh^ e., 1 'pe : Tainmoo= tanui^ L e., 1 mu: Tabisa = probably 

pronoRiieed tahissd in Mergni whence the information came, == 1 blsHd or viss. 

The last denomination psiya is an apparently unique piece of infoinnation,^^- and I cannot 
account for it, except as a misprint for teiya, at which word we can gaess from the cariou- 
table whioh follows on the same page : — 

2 Nechi Teden are 1 Tendanm 
100 Tendanm ,, 1 Tei}^ or Coyan^^ 

For tendanm read tindaimg^ or tint the well known ‘^basket” grain-nieasure of Burma, 
equal usually to 16 viss. For neelii teden read ^na¥we iadhh i. e., “ two halves {l^we) (a re) 
one (Ja) basket (tf/0*” can now see what the pioneer reporting ohicer did through liis 
interpreter. He w^as told that two halves, the or half (a basket) being a recognised measure, 
made one basket, and he heard the people mention 100 baskets as tay^, ue,, hi. lOU; and 
straightway made out his statement of measures. No doubt also he heard 100 viss spoken ijf 
as taya (100), and knew that these equalled a local picul, or 250 Penang catties, and straight- 
way wrote down Teiya as a weight denomination, which subsequently got misread or misprint- 
ed Paiya. 

(To he continued.') 


SELECTED DATES FROM THE EPIGRAPHIA CARNATAGA. 


BY PROPESSOE P. KIELHOEN, C.I.E. ; CxOTTINGElSr. 


BEFOlih I published my remarks on the dates of the Saka era, ante^ Vol. XXV. p. 206 ff., 
I examined the dates of many iiiBcrlptions in Part L of Mr. Rices Epujrapliui Carnafaca, Ol 
some of the earlier dates in tiiat colleof ion I have already treated in the EpigmpUia^ Indlca. 
Here I give 19 other dates from my list, w'hich, on account of the details mentioned in them, 
are perhaps of more general interest.^ 

The dates Nos. 1-7 quote eclipses wdiicli were all vi.sible' in that part of India where the 
inscriptions come from. Nos. 813 are dates with Sahikrantis, Nos. 14 and 15 give instances 
of intercalary months, the month of No. 14 being described as pmthamaMudrapada, and that 
of the quite modern date No. 15 as nijaJijhhtha. No. 16 quotes a repeated tm 
aiMdas^), and the tithi of No. 17 also is shewn to be a repeated one. And Nos. i8 and 19, ni 
addition to the weekdays, give the hiranasy mhshatras and yogas of the dates. 

In twelve of these dates the given 'Saka year was an expired year, and in four (Nos. 2, 11, 13 
and 14, of S. 1118, 1390, 1396 and 1456) a current year. In No-. IS the year 1668 is wrongly 


.. Practically all Bur.n..o weight tables Btop at the viss, and the cap^RyJohRs Il-e 

never come across anything like this- .statement of the - .1 va pecnl" except in Pnosep s Vseiul Talks o. im, p. 1-0, 

whore “WG are told that the Pegu, Bima>W2 (camly), 150 via, is reckoned GOO lbs. av., 

7 } I-' f wn -is veoVonod at 550 lbs av.” The standard Indian candy or hliatklt is a weight of *.0 mad oi md^s 

• 'rt’ont 1 ol i " I find 1: dt that it ... c. 892 lbs. at Bavoda. 530 and . 538 lb. at Bombay 495 lbs. 
I't C hhlbs. at Indor M«i). 600 lbs. at Madras and t. .-.00 and c. 597 lbs. in Travaneor. See also Stevens, 

ss^’t^o Mgbest Malay moakre, usnally « or 30 piculs. Orawfnrd, M.Uy Biot. Stevens- QMe p. 87 Ao 
spells the word QnoyanstCrawfard, Bidiaa .drau^ekyo. Vol. I. p. 371 i Swetenham, Focab. Malay, Vol. II. Aip... 

■“'i“lbavelleetra"oslTS’^^ many , dales from tbe Eflyreibk CarMia--. 

which are quite incorrect. 
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quoted instead of 15G9 (expired) ; and in No. 8 the published text of the inscription gives, iji 
words, the year 1002, while both the concurrent Jovian year and my calculation prove the year 
of the date to be 1082 (current). One date (No. 3) gives the Jovian year only, without the 
corresponding Saka year ; and the other dates, in addition to the Saka years, quote the corre- 
sponding Jovian years, in every case in accordance with the southern Inni-solar system. 

Special terms, to which I may draw attention here, are Yalisha-taditm (.!’) in No 2 and 
Vaishnava-tithi in No. 17. J \ J • , 

The date No. 1 of 'S. 899 is from an inscription of the 'Western Gahga Satyavakya 
Koiigunivarman Permanadi ; three dates {Nos. 8, 9 and 2) are from inscriptions of the Hoysalas 
Narasithha I. and Vira-Ballala ; eleven from the inscriptions of the 'Vhjayanagara kings 
Harihai-a II, (No. 10), VirflpAksha I. (Nos. 14 and 11), Narasa (No. 3), KrishnarAya (Nos. 16, 
and 12), AchyutarAya (Nos. 5 and 13), SadAsivarAja (No. 6), and RAniadoTO (No. 7) ; three 
(Nos. 17-19) from those of the rulers of Maisilr; and one, No. 15, is from a private inscription. 

1. S. 899. Page 212, No. 183. Dodda-Homma inscription of the Western Gah.o'aS^ 

SatyavAkya Kohguijivarman Permana^i : — ° 

bakaniipa-kul-atita-satnvatsara-sataiigal entu-nura-toinbhatt-omhhattaneya Isvara-samvat- 
sarani pravarttisutt-ire . . . AshAdha-miisadapuiinamiyum Anga,ravarad-and'u s6magraha?iadot 

kalam, 

S. 899 expired = Isvara : Tuesday, 3rd July A. D. 977 ; a lunar eclipse, visible in 
India, 14 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise. 

2. — S. 1118'^^— Page 146, No. 31. Tadi-MAIiiigi inscription of the Hoysala Vira- 
Baliala 

Saka-varsada lllSneya Rftkshasa-samvatsarada Yaksha-tadige^ (?) Bihavara sftryya- 
grahapadalu. 

S. 1118 current = Rakshasa : Thursday, 5th October A. D. 1195, the day of the new- 
moon MU of the month Asviua ; a solar eclipse, visible in India, 5 h. 27 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

3. -- [S. 1420.] Page 186, No. 16. — Date of the time of Narasa of Vijayanagara, in 
the Naiijaiigud plates of his son Krishnaraya^' 

"VatearS Kftlayukty-AkhjA Margasirshaka-mAsi cha I 

shrydparaga-samayA punye darsa-samanvitS II 

Kaiayukta = S. 1420 expired: 13th December A. D. 1498; a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 4 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. 

4. — S. 1448. — Page 151, No. 49. Hemmige inscription of Krishuar&ya of Viiaya- 
nagara 

Srl-jayAbhyndaya-Salivahana- sakavarnsha ^1448 sanda varttamAnavAda 'Yyaya-sathvat- 
sarada Sravana-su 6 Ih . . . tat-saiiivatsarada Ashadha-snddha-paurnnamiyh chandrdparftga- 
pnnyakaladalli. 

. = Vyaya : 24th June A. D. 1526 ; a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 

iroiQ 11 h. oy m. to 15 h. 21 m, after mean sunrise* • - 

5. — S. 1462. Page 133, Ho. 105, Koclagalialli inscription of Aohyiitar&ya of Vijava- 
nagara ■ 


a The date ofj the last G-aiiga inscription* mllv. Bice’s volume (p. 101, No. 78, of k 944) is quite incorrect 
and ]>, in fact. animiXh'Sibietlate. 

. 11 I cannot explain, compare the Sanskjit Tahshci'rdtri, another name of the festival 

:i-e:icra:ly Qii\WvD:p j.vali (Div.-ii-'} i see above, p.l84, Alrina-kfishijapaksha XV, * See below, No. 1(>. 
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Sri-vijayabliyudaya-'^Salivahana sakavarstia 1452 sancla varttamunavada Vik^^itu-saiiivatsa- 
rada . * . Guruv&radalu . . . cliandragraliarLa-piinyakaladalli. 

B. 1462^ expired = Vikyita: Thursday, Gth October A. D. 1530, the day of full-moon of 
the laonth Asvina; a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise.® 

6. — S. 1478. — Page 174, Ho. 108. Tumbala iuscrii^tion of Sadasivardya of Tijaya- 
nagara : — 

'Sri-jayabhyudaya-SMivahana-sakavarusha sa 1478 sauda vartamanavada . . samyatsarad-a 
Kiirtika-ba 30 Chandra v^ra s-hrydparaga-punyakaladalu. 

B. 1478 expired [ = Anala] ; Monday, 2nd Hovember A. D. 1556 ; a solar eclipse, 
visible in India, 6 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise. 

7. — B. 1642. — Page 33, No. 36. Aneviila inscription of R^maddva of Vijayanagara : — 

Sri-vijayabhyadaya-Salivahana-sakaYarushangalu 1542 ya Raildri-sarriYatsaracla Margga- 
sira-su 16 lu , . . chandragrahana-punyakaladali. 

B. 1542 expired = Raudra; 29bh November A. D. 1620; a lunar eclipse, visible in 
India, 16 h. 20 m. affcei' mean sunrise. 

8. — S.. 1062 (for 1082'^'). — Page 38, No. GO. Toiulanur inscription of the Hoysala 
Narasimha I. ; — 

Haka-Yarisham sAsirad- aravatfc-eraclaneya Pram&thi-samvatsarada Asyayuja-sudda-trayo- 
dasi-Adiv^ra tJttara-Bhadrapada Tulaya(na)-sahkraraai?.ad-andu. 

Pram^thin == S. 1082 (not 1062) current, and for that year the date regularly corresponds 
to Sunday, 27th September A, D. 1159. On this day the 13th tiihi of the bright half ended 
3 h. 58 m., and the Tuia-(vishuva-3sathkrdnti took place 17 h. 30 m., after mean sunrise; 
and the nahshatra was TJttar^ Bhadrapada about the whole day. 

9. — S. 1102. — Page 173, No. 106. Tumbala inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ball^la;— 

Sata-varusha sasirada nura-eradaueya S^rwari-saiiivatsarada Pushy a-siiddha ashtaini 

Brihava,rad uttarayana-sahkramanadalu. 

B. 1102 expired = Sarvarl; Thursday, 25th December A. D. 1180; the 8fch tUlii of tlie 
bright half ended 6 h. 12 m. after, and the TJttarayaha-saihkrftnti took place 0 h. 4 m. before 
mean sunrise (during the tltlii of the date). 

10. S. 1319. — Page 160, No. 64. Narasipura plates of the reign of Harihara II. of 

Vijayanagara, recording a grant which was made by Narayanad^v-Odeyar, the son of tlto 
MahdmandaUhara Mallapp-Odeyar (Mallinatha) who was a brother of Harihara II. . 

Baka-yarusha 1319 , . . ISvara-samvatsarada Bravana-suddha 5 Adiv^ra Simhasah“ 
krtoti-punyakfdadalu, 

B. 1319 expired = I&vara : Sunday, 29th July A. D. 1397 ; the 5tli tUh of the bright 
half ended 15 h. 12 m., and the Sithha-saihkranti took place 19 h. 21 m., after mean sunrise. 

11 . S. 1396*''\ — Page 135, No. 121, SujjaKiru plates of Virilpaksha I. of Vijaya- 

iiagara * 

Buliyahana-nirnita-right sakavarsli[^'»l kram4gate \ 

ntu“randhra-guaair=yukt^ yidhuna yuta-vatsar^ n 

Vijay-akhye tatha masS Pushy e pakshG vis^shatal) I 

sukl§ cha dasami-yukte yar8 ch=Ahgi(hga)ra-saiijhit6 » 

Sahkraiityam Makar-akhyatd punya-kal6. 

^ In S. 1452 expired there was only one other lunar eclipse, which took place on Tuesday, 12th Apri A D, looO, 
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S. 1396 oun-ent = Vijaya: Tuesday, 28fcli December A. D. 1473; tlie lOtli tUU ot the 
bright half aommenceil 0 h. 61 m. after, aud the Makara-(Uttarayag.a.)samkranti took place 
4 li. 29 m. beforej mean sunrise. 

12. — S. 1450* — Page 14*, No. 2. Seriiigajpatani inscription of Kyislinaraya of Vijaya- 
nagam ; — 


feaUvahana-sakavarslie ’blir-6sliu~vSda‘-sasi-sauldiy^ 1 varsliS ’tlia SarTadh^riiii 
jamKiiIlra-sankrantanli IshAdMsiikla-paksba . . . Si(si)tar6cliish6 v^rd \ . 

SLidda 12 Sdmavara Karkatakasauki'anti-pnuyakaladalli. 


pnnyatama- 
. Asliadha- 


S, 1450 expired = Sarvadhtoin : Mouday, ‘29th June A. D. 1528 ; the 12th iitlii of the 
bright half ended 8 h. 9 m., and the Karkat;aka-(Dakshijjayaaa-)samkranti took place 
7 h. 49 m., after mean sunrise. 


13. S. 1456‘^‘', Page 95, No. 55. Huragalavacli plates of AcliyutarS,ya of Viiaya- 
iiagara : — ^ 

^Sak-nbdo S/ilivaLasya sabasr^na cbatus-.^taih I paficbasata clia saukhyrd^ shad-abbyadlii- 
kaya krannit 11 Vikram^C? Vijaye) vatsare Pusliya-sukla-pakslie ’rka-v^sard I dviidasvam 
cli=aiva R6hiiiyaiii . . ... bhavy8 Makarasankranti-punyakfilS. 

S. 1466 current = Vijaya (not Vikrama) ; Sunday, 28tli December A. D. 1533 ; the 12tli 
mi of tlie bright half ended 9 h. 8 m., the Makara-(Uttarayana-)samkranti took place 8^ Ii. 
7 m. (during the tithi of the date), and the nakshatra was R6hini for about 8 hours, after mean 
sunrise. 


14. S. 1390-^'. Page 77, No. 139, Sitapiira inscription of Virtlpilksha I, of Viiaya- 

iirigara : — • ‘ 

Salivahana-kkavarsha 1390 ttaneya Sarvajit- samvatsara prathama-EMdrapardal-ba 
S Sani Rdhipi- nakshatra clalu. 


current _ Sarvajit Bhildrapada was intercalary, and the 8tli tithi of the dark 
half of the first Bhadrapada ended 20 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 22nd Auo’ust 
A. D. 146^, when the ualcfshdirci was Rdhirii for 11 h. 10 m, after mean sunrise.*^ 

15. — S. 1769. — Page 100, No. 67. Maiidya inscription of Timkurli Siinivasa-Euvu : 

Sri-vijayiibhjndaya-Salivuhana-sakabda 1769 ne sanda vartamAnavada Plavanga-saiiivat- 
saradanija-Jy^shtha-suddha 15 Sdmav^rada, 

In S. 1769 expired = Piavanga JyOshtha was intovcalary, aud tiro 16th tithi of the bright 
half of the nija (or second) JySshtha ended 12 h. 20 m, after mean sunrise of Monday 28th 
June A. D. 1847. ’ 


16. S. 1435. —Page 186, No. 16. NaSjaiighd plates of KfishparAya of Vijaya- 

nag’ara ! 

balivahana-nirnite sak-fihde sa-chatnssataih I 
paSchati’iriisat-saniiiyiiktais=sahkhyat6 dasabhis<=sataili || 

Vatsare Srimukh-fibhikhyg masi oh=Ashadha-namani 1 
sukla-pakshe cha punyuyAih pratham-aikadafei-tithau || 


r ? on • == Srlmukha the 11th tithi of the bright half of AskAdha oonimenct 

about 30 m. iefore sunrise of the 13th June, and ended about 20 m. after sunrise of the 14i 
June, A. D. 1513. Accordingly, in a calendar both these days would be numbered ‘ 11,’ ar 


i-s aate,of the year PArthiva ( = 13S7 e-Mured), the .voehday of vhieh 
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the 13th Jane A. D. 1513, the first of these two 6kada61s, is the proper equivalent of the 
date/ 


1?. — S. 1685. -- Page 143, No. 23. Talakada plates of DSvaraja of Jfaisur : — 
Sri-SMivahana-sakl sara-n%a-bana- 
sifcarhsu-sammifea-saratsct gatasv=amuslimm I 
varshS tu Shbhakpiti masi Suchau valaksha 
pakshS ’tha Vaishfiava-tithav=4napitam&u.var§ n 

In S. 1586 expired =: Sdbhakyit (Shbhana) the Yauhmm (i. e., here, 12th) titW of the 
bright half of Suohi (Ishacjha) commenced 1 h. 21 m. before mean sunrise of Monday, the dth 
July, and ended 26 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 7th July, A. U. 1663. Here, ayain, 
in a calendar both the Monday and the Tuesday would be numbered ‘ 12,’ and the day* of* the 
date, Monday, the 6th July A. D. 1663, would be properly described by the term prathama- 
dvddaHe, 

18, S, 1568 (for 1569), — Page 66, No. 103* MSlak6te plates of KaiitMrava Narasa- 
raja of Maisur : — 

N aga-rtu-bana-vasudka-yuji SMivaban- 
akliyS sak6 saradi Sarvajid-ahyay^am l 
VaiMkha-mUsi Myiga6irsha-sam^L.vaya«-rksb8 
puny I tatb=i,kshayat^:itiya-din8 cba Bhaumd II 
Sukarma-yuji sat-karan6 cka bbadre (?) 
sau-mangal8 sakaladharmada-pnnyakalS I 

In Sarvajit = S. 1569 (not 1568) expired tbe Ahsliaya-tritiyd or third Hthi of tbe bright, 
half of Vaisciklia and tbe harana Gara^ ended 13 b. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 27tb 
April A. D. 1647, when the nakshatra was M|?igafeirsba for 16 li. 25 m., and tbe ijdga 
Sukarman for 12 b. 50 m., after mean sunrise. 

19. — S, 1671, — Page 155, No. 63, Narastpura plates of tbe time of K|?isbi?.ardja o.E 
Maisur : — 

SrUiyabana-nirnito sak“ubde dasabliis=5ataih I 
samanvit-aikasaptatya sbafc-satair=api vatsaraih II 
Sakl-akhy8 vatsare masi Vaisakbe Bbauma-v&sar6 I 
dvadasyara sakla-paksbasya cbandra-trira-bal-^nyit8 l| 

Hasta-rkabS Harsliap.§ yag8 karanS BS.lav-abbidbe | 

S. 1671 expired = Sukla : Tuesday, I8tb April A. B, 1749 ; tbe of tbe bright 

half and tbe haram Baiava ended 9 b. 25 m„ tbe nakshatra was Hasta from 2 b. 38 m., and 
the yoga Harsbai?.a for 15 b. 17 m., after mean sunrise. 


In £7^. Qa,rn, p. No. 6, there is a similar date, which at the same time would furnish an instance of an 
Vnmilant Mcth/i-dvG.daii ( so© ante, p. 17S ) ; but that date is quite incorrect. 

® Compare HemMri’s Chaturvarga^hintdmani, Yol. Ill, Part II. p. 835, I. IX: dvddait Chdkrixias^taiM , — 
lu other dates the llth Uthi is described as Sari-dina. 

® As the text stands, the word bhadH would be taken as the name of a harana, but, so far as I know, 
Bhadra is not synonymous with Gara. According to the Uev. P, Kittel’s Kannada-Bnylish Bicilcnary, 
bhadr^ in Kauarese denotes ‘ the seventh astrological division of the day ’ (~ vishti^ which would be out of place 
bore), 
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PADA, THE WRITER OP ASOKA’S SIDDAPUR EDICTS. 

BY G. BXiHLEE^ Ph.D., LL.B., C.I.E. 

Ix my article on Asuka’s edicts from Siddilpur (Ei)irjrai)lim Indica, YoL HI. p. 134 ft.) 
I have omitted to give an explanation of the name of tile writer, which once occurred in all the 
three copies and in every case was accompanied by the official title Upikara in Kharusthi 

5 4 3 2 1 

characters, the final sentence being, or having been, Padena lihhitam narehapiU. 

As M. Sylvain Levi^ of late has tried to do away with the mention of the writer and to put 
a very different construction on this passage, it is perhaps advisable to fill up the laomia which 
I have left in my former paper, and to show that at all events is a word, suited for a proper 
name. The explanation, of course, cannot be categorical, as according to the orthography of 
Asoka’s clerks pada may be meant to express three different w^ords, which the more accurate 
spelling of the Pandits w^ould carefully distinguish. It may be intended (1) for pada^ or 
(2) as single consonants are used instead of double ones, for padda^ or (3) on the analogy of 
wagaJa for mamgala and of similar forms, also for pamda, ‘ 

Among these three forms the first will do only on the supposition, that, as sometimes 
happens in the Prakrit dialects, its da is a substitute for ra, and that pada stands for para. For 
Para occurs, either by itself or coupled with other words, as a royal name. In the BrdJimanas 
there is the king Para Atndra and kings, simply called Para, appear in the Mahdbhdrata and 
the Harivauisa,^ 

Among the other two forms Parhda is found in the slightly enlarged Pandaha, the name 
of a son of the third Manu, and Padda, though not traceable as a NT. Pr,, is a DSsi term, equiva- 
lent to dhavala^^ which word is very commonly used even in the present day for the formation of 
proper names. In Sanskrit we have Dhavala or Dkavalaha, Bhavalachandra and so forth, and in 
the modern Prakrits Bliolci, BhavaUhand or BhoUhaiid, and Bhavalsihcjli or Bholsingh. And it 
may be noted that all these names are used by members of the writer castes of modern India, 

It thus appears that with all the three interpretations, which may be put on the syllables 
pada, a word will come out which is suitable for a proper name, and the choice becomes rather 
difficult. The least probable among the three possible explanations, it seems to me, is that 
which involves the assumption that Pada is meant for Panda. More probable would be the 
explanation of Pada by the royal name Para, as the writer castes of historical India, the Ka- 
yasthas, Brahmakshatriyas and Prabhns claim kinship with the Kshatriya families and commonly 
adopt the names, borne by persons of princely or noble rank, notably those ending in singli 
(simha). But then it is necessary to assume that da represents ra. As the third possibility 
presents absolutely no difficulties, and does, not necessitate the assumption of any phonetic or 
graphic irregularity, I am inclined to fall back on that, and to take Pada, or with the full 
spelling, Padda, as an ancient popular, or De^, equivalent of the Sanskrit Dhavala and the 
modern Bhold, with which the Yedic name SvSta and the Epic Pandu or Pdndw may be 
fitly compared. 

In connection with this explanation, I will add a few remarks on the point, which seems to 
have been the chief cause of M. L^vfis unwillingness to accept for the concluding sentence of the 
Siddapur inscriptions the translation, ^‘Written by the scribe Pacja,” which undoubtedly at first 
sight appears to be the natural one, and state the reason, why I cannot agree to his trans- 
lation. As regards the first point, M. Levi remarks that writers’ names do not occur in other 
early epigraphic documents, and hence he infers that it is not probable that an individual scribe 
should be mentioned in an Asoka edict. His statement of the facts is correct, as far as the 
third and second centuries are concerned. For, the earliest indisputable occurrences of writers’ 

^ Jour, Asiaiique, 1896. 2 gee fciie larger Petersburg Dictionary, suh voce 

® Homachandra, vi. 1, ^adda7h dhavala^n. 
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names are found on tlie Taxila copper-plate of Saihvat 78 of tlie gi’eat king Moga, 
belongs to the first century B. C. or A. D,, and in the land grants of the Andhra king Gotami- 
puta Satakani (Nasik inscrs. Nos. lla-b) from the beginning of the second centuiy A. D. But 
I doubt very much that the facts warrant the inference, which M. Levi draws from them. 
The great majority of the epigraphic documents of the third and second centuries B. 0., like 
those on the Sanchi and Bharahut Stupas, in the Barjlbar, Nagfirjuni, and Katak hill cave 
and on the various relic vessels, consists of short dedicatory or votive inscriptions, which in 
India never, not even in late times, bear the writer’s name. If these are deducted, — as 
certainly must be done — , there remain for the third century twenty-three Asuka inscriptions, 
two of which, the Girnfir and Mansehra versions of the Rock Edicts, are mutilated at the end 
and the Sohgaura copper-plate. For the second century B. C. there are only two documents, 
KharavSla’s Hathigumphri inscription and the Andhra inscription from the Nanagliat, which 
latter again is mutilated at the end. It seems to me inadmissible to conclude that, because 
the twenty-three complete inscriptions of the third and second centuries do not shew writers' 
names, the sentences in three others, apparently containing snch a name, must be interpreted 
diiferently in order to eliminate it. In my opinion the basis of facts is much too narrow for 
the inference, And its precariousness becomes still more apparent, if it is borne in mind that 
only one among the twenty-three inscriptions, Khara vela’s, belongs to the class of the Prasastis, 
in wdiich later the writer’s name is mentioned very fi'equently, though by no means invariably. 
Later, edicts, like those of Asuka, have not yet been found, and it is impossible to say what 
the later practice may have been in such cases. I can, therefore, not see any necessity 
to demur to the translation, ^‘Written by the scribe Pada,” and it seems to me that in the 
early inscriptions the insertion of writers’ names was irregular, just as the use of Maiigalas, 
of which a trace is found only in the two separate Edicts of Jaugada, and the use of signs of 
iuterpunctuation. The greater regularity in these and othe'r respects begins only, when the 
Brahman sclioolmen obtained a stronger influence in the royal offices. 

With respect to M, Levi’s own interpretation, “ Written in the p«cZ< 2 -script by the writer, 

I must point out that the tests of both the versions, where the important word is preserved 
either fully or in part, read according to the impressions and the perfectly trustworthy facsimiles 
very distinctly 'padena^ which cannot be an equivalent of padena, M. L^vi may have been misled 
by a remark of mine in my first notice of the Siddilpur edicts, where I stated that one of the 
versions reads [_pa]dena. The error was caused by the indistinctness oE the photograph 
according to which I worked, and it has been corrected in my edition in the Epigraphia Imlica. 


MISCELLANEA. 


ROUBLE KEY. 

A WELL-KNOWN Netlierlands-Indian coin turns 
up under this extraordinary perversion of the 
real word in Stevens, Guide to East Indian Trade. 
It is sufficient to say that it represents dubbeltje, 
through the established commercial corrui^tion 
thereof, doubleky. 

1711 . « Malacca. Skillings, Double-kees, and 

Stivers, are the currant Money. Two Stiveis? 
or Pence, are one Doublekee, three Doublekees 
one Skilling, and 8 Skillings one Rix Dollar.” — 
Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 69. 

1775 . — Malacca. A Tangoe is 6 Stivers, or 
3 double Keys, or 3 Cash. ” — Stevens, Guide, 
p. 87. The peculiar presentation of the expression 

double Key,” considering the use of capitals in 
English printing at the period, shews that 


Stevens’ informant thought the word to be ‘‘key” 
of which the coin in question was the double. 

1775 . — “ Batavia. 8 Doits make 1 Cash, or 
Doubleky e.” — Stevens, Guide, p. 124. 

1775 . “ Malacca. The Money, most current 

in the Shops and Bazaars, is Rupees, Schillings, 
Doubleky es, and Doits.” — Stevens, Guide, 
p. 127. 

1805. — ** The Memorandum of 1805 by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Parquhar (/. Ind. Arch. Yol. Y . 
p. 418) speaks of doublekies or cupangs, the 
doubleky being the Dutch coin of 2 stuyvers, or 
10 doits.” — Chalmei's, Colonial Currency, 1893, 
p. 382 n. 

1814. — “10 doits or 2 stivers and a half are 
1 dubbeltje.” — Raffies, Java, Yol. IL Appx., 
p, clsvii. : 
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1825. — As to Malacca .... Kelly (Camhisf) 
States. . . . tlie principal current coins are rupees, 
Dutch schillings, Dublbeltjes, 2 stiver pieces, and 
doits.” — Chalmers, Colonial Currencij, p. 383, 

R. 0. Temple. 

CAVES OF THE AMHEEST DISTEIOT, BURMA . 

Ante, Yol. p. 337 S., I gave a general 

account of the oaves about Maulinain. I have 
since come across a list of them, which is worth 
publishing, in a Government publication entitled 
“ Transliteration into Roman Charactersof Names 
of Places in British Burma, 1874.” The publica- 
tion itself has now no interest beyond the acade- 
mic one of showing the history of tlie existing 
system of official transcription into Roman 
characters, for it is not a transliteration, of Bur- 
mese words. But at p. 59 ffi. the booklet gives a 
list in the vernacular of the Caves of the 
Amherst District, which I here transcribe as 


supplementary to and corrective of my list above- 
mentioned. Premising that the Burmese add the 
suffix ku, a cave, to all names of caves, which is 
here omitted, the list runs as follows. 

My recollection is that General Horace Browne 
was the author of this official list, and he adds a 
note that the caves are “ generally named after 
the nearest village or place of note in their im- 
mediate vicinity.” This was also my experience. 


List of Oaves, 


P‘ahu. 

T'aingjaik. 

K'ayon, 

K‘ay6n-ngd. 

Yabehyan. 

Mizaing. 

P‘akayat. 

P‘dbaung. 


Sadaik. 

T‘amgmalwe. 

Saddan. 

P'^gat. 

Bhnji. 

T'ankaya. 

P‘alin. 

Ma’chitaung. 


Amhyan. 

Kyau’ket. 

D'ammaba. 

K6gun. 

Webjan. 

Paung. 

PAbya. 


R. 0. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Indisohb Pal/Eogeaphie. ByCf. Biihler. Strassburg, 
1S96. Pages 9fl, and portfolio of plates, 

Hitherto the only book on tbe history of Indian 
alphabets was the late Dr. Bnrnell’s South^Indian 
Palceograjphy, the second edition of which appear- 
ed as far back as 1878, and which confined itself to 
the Sonth-Indian alphabets. Professor Biihler’s 
new work is the first which embraces the whole 
subject of Indian Palseography. Coming as it 
does from such an eminent antliority, I need 
hardly say that it contains a lucid and up-to-^date 
exposition of its theme and that it teems with 
fresh discoveries. As regards one of the leading 
and most difficult questions — the derivation of 
the Indian Brdlimi alphabet. Professor Biihler 
arrives at the conclusion that the lattex’ is an 
adaptation of a Northern Semitic alphabet, im-- 
ported about B. 0, 800. This important result is 
so well supported mth facts that it cannot fail to 
meet with general acceptance. There is only one 
subordinate link in the chain of arguments wjiere 
I am unable to agree with the author uncondi- 
tionally. He considers the Bran coin, on which 
the letters run from right to left, as a proof that 
the Brdhmi was derived from a Semitic alphabet. 
But it is a known fact that Indian engx'avers 
often forget that the letters have to he reversed 
on the die in order to appear in their positive 
forms on the coin itself. A quite modern instance 
is a coin of the Holkar of [Yikrama-Samvat] 1943, 
where the words are reversed. 


The same mistake may Ixave been committed 
by the author of the die of the Bran coin. 

Space does not pex'mit to give an epitome of 
Professor Biililer’s work, and I would only direct 
attention to the chapter on the KharOshthi, where 
this difficult alphabet is fully analysed for the 
first time ; to the ingenious way in which the 
co-existenoe of Grantha with TamiJ and Yattejuttu 
and the derivation of the two last are explained 
and to the chapter on nixmerical symbols, which 
supersedes the late Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji’s 
paper in Yol. YI. of this Joxxrnal. Among the 
designations of alphabets I notice the erroneous 
form Kdnara, for which read Kannada or Karndta, 
literally ‘ the black country. ’ This is the indi- 
genous name of the ‘ black cotton soil ’ districts 
and of their language; see JSobson-Jobson, p. 117, 
and KitteTs BiGtionary, articles Kannada and 
Karndta, . Two other transliterations which ap- 
pear misleading are Cicacoleiov CUcacole (Sri- 
Mkula) and Kocin for Cochin (the Portuguese 
form of Kochchi), 

A most invaluable and indispensable addition 
ai’e nine photographic Plates of letters (i. Kha- 
rdshiM; ii, and hi. Brdlwii; iv, to vi. Noi-thern 
alphabets; vii, and viii. Southern alphabets; 
ix. numerical symbols ), which were prepared with 
the assistance of Dr. Cartellieiu. It will be good 
news to many that an English edition of the 
work is in preparation. 

E. Htjltzsch* 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. F. D’PENHA. 

No, 19, — The Story of Bhar6» 

HE RE once lived an old woman with a danglitei* of a marriageable age. Tlie girl was 
X old enough to help her mother' in earning a livelihood, hut she was too lazy — indeed, so 
lazy as not even to rise a little early in the morning and look after the kitchen work. The old 
woman, therefore, would get up early, and do the cooking. At sunrise she would call out to her 
daughter, thus : — t/t yd Bharo^ 'j,idl jidlah, dU gele mand;ytlmf Rise, Bbaro, it is dawn, the 
sun has risen in the sky.’’ 

To this the daughter would reply: — Dw mandpdm gelS te ^^diinde, vm sntd 'vm phanidi 
vm<tk gimtMn a%% dambrtmanhh rctz Izarinf^ If the sun ’is risen in the sky, let him do so, 
w'ithout thread and without a comb I will dress my hair, and I will live on one danibril'^ 
After some hesitation she would rise, arrange her toilet, and eat and drink. 

In this way some time past, till one day the king’s son was going to school, and his w^ay 
led past the old woman’s but. As he w'as just opposite the hut, these words fell upon his ears : 
— tj{ go BharS, pal ptiCah, dts gele mandpdm^ Rise, Bbaro, it is dawm, the sun has risen in 
the sky.” And while he was still within hearing, Bhard replied : — “ mandpdm to 

zdimdOi vin stitd vin pkanuh Vi7iwi guntliin ani damhrmia^im rdz haririi If the sun is risen iu 
the sky, let him do so, without thread and without a comb I will dress my hair, and I 
■w’ill live on one 

Having heard this the prince went to school, but the last words of Bhar6’s reply — 
“ dambrhnantni rdz Jcarm^ I will live on one dambrt^* — made such an impression upon him, 
that he made up his mind to get married to Bhar6 with the view to test how she could 
live on snch an insignificant sum of one-twenty-fonrth of an anna. In the evening, 
when school was over, he began to think how to obtain her in marriage, and considering it rather 
difficult, because of their respective social positions, he went and threw himself down in his 
father’s stables, through sheer grief, while all the palace was searching for him in all directions. 
Towards dusk the king’s hatkmP came into the stables, with bags of gram, to feed the horses. 
And what did they do ? They threw the husks of the gram to the horses, eating the gram 
themselves. The prince, who saw fiiis from his hiding place, could contain his anger no longer, 
and shouted out: — “ Ahanif chane ckane tiindm hhdtd an% sdlam sdlmh gWndndm ghdUdnahih f 
Tavahs Uonhh dnd^i dis mdsat chdlUds a^ii mdnjS ghore suhat chdlUdn,"^ Ah. ha, I yon are 
eating the gram yourselves, throwing only the husks to the horses F No wonder you are 
growing fatter and fatter every day, while my horses are getting lean.” 

The hatMniSi however, did not mind the prince’s a^eproaoh, but only said : — “ Edjd Sdhihj 
Jldjd Sahib, ^ athild I'd hartd ? Tumche sdtU sard gdwh sodUd^i, Raja Sahib, Raja Sahib, what are 
you doing here ? The whole country is being searched on your account.” 

The prince, who saw that he was discovered by the haUsmis, threatened them with a severe 
thrashing if they went and acquainted the king, his father, with his hiding-place. But the 
batUnis cared not for the prince’s threats, but ran to the king in great haste and with joyful 
hearts, for they knew that their trouble would not go unrewarded, and addressed him thus : — 


1 The literal meamug of this would he : — Get up, Bharo, it is dawn, day is gone to the man^ap, A mamjap 
may he taken to mean a sTiawid/ict. • / ^ . 

® Literally, if the day is gone to the mandap, let it go, without thread, without comb I will entangle my hair, 
and on one dambrt I shall reign queen. A dambrt is half a pie, or one-twenty-fonrth part of an anna. 

« Maid- servants. . , 

4 Translated literally, it would mean : — Ah ha ! the gram you are eating and the skins you are putting to the 
horses, no ? Then only it is that you are fattening day after day and my horses are becoming dry. 

^ Meaning the prince. 
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‘^Bcyd Sahib, Edjd Scthih, eh sdngim ham don sdhgiim, Raja Saliib, Raja Sfihib, shall we tell you 
one or shall we tell you two ? *’ 

To w^hich the king, who was sorrowing for his son^s absence without his knowledge, frown- 
ingly retorted ; — • Timirh .khdhh lid ant rartus M, tumdld hd hdi, mdJizd put geld to nakih,^ 
You are always eating and still you keep crying ; what do you care ? I am thinking of my son 
who is gone.” 

... ^^.unted, replied : ~ Bdjd Sdhih, dihdl te ban gost 

hdi, Raja Sahib, Raja Sahib, if you will listen, it is good news/’ 

Upon this the king said : sdhgd ham don sdkgdpdn M sahgdvdcham hdi te begin sdhqd, 

You may tell me one or you may tell me two, but say quickly whatever you may have to say.” 

The laihMs then told the king that, as they went to the stables, as was their wont, to feed 
the horses, they saw the prince lying there, apparently in great grief. The king, thereupon, 

went to the stables in great haste, and, having found the prince, thus spoke to him : “ Tiuh 

atlhild ham ? Kd alidilani tula ? Kd Mnm hilam tula ? Sang mala : honim hat iukilasil tmar^ 
tiaclid Iidt jhen; homih pdim tukilasel idvar, tidclid pdini pie7h ; honim ddld helasel tilld^ tidchd djld 
jhen; ham ha hhuilasel tdld, sdng mdld, mim paid am harm J Why are you here P What is the 
matter with you ? Has any one injured you? Tell me ; has any one lifted his hand against you, 
I shall cut off his hand ; has any one lifted his leg against you, I shall cut off his leg; has any 
one used his eyeS against you, I shall remove his eye; or if you lack anything, say so, and 
I shall see that you get it,” 

To which the prince replied : — Mdld haim Milam nahih ; naliih hhiim hat fuhild, nahih 
ho7im pdivi tukild, ham nahih MnimdMd Mid 7ndvar, mdld haim IMtlam nahih : mdld dk 

(jhur parldi — mdld fdldn dohriclie sdhrUwi varddlam pdijS, Nothing is the matter with me; nobody 
has lifted his hand, nobody has lifted his leg, neither has anybody made eyes at me, nor do I 
lack anything: one thought troubles me — I must get married to such and such an old 
woman’s daughter.” 

Oh, is that all you want ? You shall have your desire fulfilled. In the meanwhile, cheer 
up, and come and take your meal.” ^ 

At this the prince left the stables and followed his father, and was soon himself again. 
Before negotiating with the old woman for her daughter’s hand, the king protested* the 
best way he could with the son to change his mind, pointing out to him that he, the prince, 
was a king’s son, who would some day himself become a king, and that, as such, it ill- 
became him to form an alliance with a girl who was next door to a beggar. But no remon- 
strances, however reasonable, would avail with the prince, who said he must marry that girl, 
or put an end to himself* ® 

The king now saw that there was no chance of making the prince desist from his determina^ 
tion,and so, one morning, sent anm2?at9 to call the old woman to the palace. When the 
sepoy put in his appearance at the old woman’s door, and delivered the king’s order, she began 
to wonder at it. What had she done, she thought. Had she, or, perhaps, her daughier, 
offended the king in any way ? She could remember nothing. Then, why did the king send 
for her ? However, whether she had done anything or not, it was the king’s order to her to 
come to the palace, and go she must. So, with fear in her heart, the old woman presented 

0 Literally this would mean : - Touare continually eating and continually crying, what is it to you P My son 
IS gone, that 3S nothing. ^ 

: T The literal meanmg of this would be Why are you liare ? What has oome to you ? What Loi kuv one 
doae to yon P Tell me s if any one has lifted hisj hand npon you, I shall take his hand ; if any one i-is lifted V,;, 
leg jpon you, I Aall taka his legiif any one has made an eye at you, I shall take his eye j or if anything is 
wanting to you, tell mo, I shall produce it. 

® By the eye, the Evil Eye is evidently meant here, 

® = a sip dhi — sepoy. 
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herself before the king, and bowed down low at his feet. The king beckoned her to a chair, but 
the old woman modestly refused it, and was about to squat on the floor, saying that she ^vas too 
poor to seat herself in a chair j — also that she had never sat on one. But the king kindly held her 
by the hand and seated her in a chair. Preliminaries over, the king said to the old woman : 

« AmoU IcMsi hdi ge tumdih soinh Icardvi; tumofd sohri dmoM sokridld chdvi, It is our desire to 
form an alliance with you ; you must give your daughter to our sou.” 

The old woman replied Kd,li, Rdjd SdUb, mala dist&i tuvinU mdhji mad-art MrM ; 

tumiih Jc6n, miiii Mn, ani aisatfi Jcaisaiii h6il,^° Why, Rajil Sahib, surely jou aie jesting , w la 
is your position and what is mine ? How can such a thing be ? 

The king, however, soon persuaded her that he meant no joke, that the prince wished it so, 
and that, therefore, he was in earnest. The old woman could not reconcile the idea of a king s 
son asking for the hand of a beggar’s daughter, and. without saying aye or nay walked away 
home, and lying down on a cot, covered herself with a quilt. When her daughter, Bhaio, savv 
that her mother had taken to her bed, which wasan unusual thing with her, she came and inquii 
what was the matter, - if she was unwell. The old woman told her to go away and not to bother 
her head about her. In spite of this the girl insisted upon knowing what was the mattei w ith 

her mother; so her mother told her that the king had sent for her and had asked for Im 

daughter’s hand, and not knowing how to act in the matter, her mind was much troubled and 
that was the reason why she had taken to her bed. Bharo was only too glad to learn that the 
king’s son had proposed for her, and told her mother not ^to fear on that account, but to go over 
to tie palace and inform the king that his proposal was accepted. The old woman was again at 
her witi end about the affair, but at the entreaty of her daugther she went and told the kmg 
that she was willing to give Bhar6 in marriage to the prince, who was duly informed about it 
by the king his father. The prince received this news with the greatest gladness. They a , so 

then and tLro appointed an early day for the happy occasion. 

The king now began preparations on a very large scale to celebrate the marriage with befit- 
ting pomp. The old woman, of course, was too poor to make any show, and so she did what 
littfelhelonld by way of a small entertainment for friends and relations of her social position. 
“1 d.y Sm .i., .nd tke cleb™«a with pedt by tb. bndeg.-,o.«. 

A month or two passed after the wedding, and the prince bethonght " 

“ clanihrManim rUz harin, I will live on a dambrL” So be determined to put her to the tost at 
olr He askid the kbg tobnild him a ship, as be wished to go to trade m foreign lands. 
The kins told him there was no need for him to do any business, since he was getting old and he 
Itnld have t give up the reins of government, which would naturally fall into the hands ot the 
wh4 he prep- “ - 

b ° IdinXf the’sMp * And°what did he lack ? Men and money were all at his service, and a 
S that would have taken months to finish he got completed in days, and the s up was soon 
ilLed at the disposal of the prince, completely manned with a Mptau and iundU. 

The prince had now only to store in the ship provisions for the journey, but of t ese^ e 
took only\ limited quantity. Finally he asked hm 

^rwit^^^^^^^ clnirglve\er greater pleasure than being in his company, 

.ow ..Hied, „d ile ">'‘P 

io Literally; Why, Etja. sihib, it seems to mo yon ai-p makins luu of me ; v,ho .ue you . i. ..o am - 

can such a thing be? _ la = tindal or tindals, petty offleers, 

11 Zar>tcm == captain. ■ 


Liid ho 
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finished, the prince conceived the idea of leaving Bliarh alone in the ship. He, therefore, told 
Bliai'6 that she would have to stay in the ship alone for a few clays, as he was going on land on 
some business, and taking the captain and all the crew the prince landed and was soon out of 

.sight. He had, however, taken the precaution of tying to an end of Bharo’s sari one coin 

a without her knowledge. 

Taking a land route, the prince went back with all the other men to his own country. A 
few hours after the prince’s departure, Bharo felt hungry. So she went to where the 
provi.smns were .stored, hut what was her disappointment to find that there was nothing ' left ! 
That day and night she went without food. The following day she was thinking over what to 
do to appease her hunger, when she felt something tied to 'her sari. She unfastened the knot and 
found a tmdamhn ; but what was she to do with the iindamhri ? As she was thus thinking, she 
caught sight of an old fiisberman, who had come to fish. She called out to him, addressing him 
as MkdM The old fisherman was quite surprised to hear himself addressed thus there, and more 
surprised was ho to find that it was a young woman, apparently alone, who called him out. He 
came to the ship, and Bhard threw the tinilamhri to the old man, and begged of him to fetch 
hei clid'iitt ku7*wi('i The old man had not the heai’t to refuse her. So he went and hroug'ht 
i%7itl<i7uhT% worth of clitzmi which he brought and handed over to Bhar6, after which 

he went about his business. As soon as the old man was gone, Bharo took the ohatiu hurmuri 
and was going to eat them eagerly, when, misfortune of misfortunes, all the c/iand MrmUri 
fell out of her hands into the water. She was about to burst out crying, when her eyes 
fell upon hundreds of magalmmli6^^ coming and swallowing all the chand k-drmdn. The magal- 
naftshS, after eating up all the ohanft khrmtirl, went up on dry ground and threw up 
heaps upon heaps of s6niachia mdri.'" This was a cause of great surprise and no less joy 
to our heroiue. She collected all the morh, which nearly filled the ship. Another day of 
starvation passed, and on the following day, when the fisherman came to fish, she called to him, 
and giving him one 'mtri, asked him to buy for her a number of different articles of food, and 
for his trouble she paid him one She then told him to come there on the next day' too, 

and the fisherman, who was fiot over-rich, was only too glad to come, in the hope of gettino-, 
perhaps, another whin. Bharo had now plenty of food, and she ate to her satisfaction. On 
the following day the old fisherman was commissioned to buy a plot of ground ; on the day after 
that, to buy timber, stones, and other things necessary to build, a very large bouse. Bharo 
next wished to supervise the building herself ; so she got the old man to erect a hut near where 
the house was being erected. As she did not wish it to be known that she was a woman, she 
asked the old man to buy her a complete set of a man’s clothes, and, thus disguised, she landed 
and went to the hut, having in the first instance ordered the removal of all the mCMs. 

in this way passed a month or two. Bharfi’s husband, the prince, now remembered her, and 
wished to see how she was faring, or what had become of her. So he engaged another vessel 
and set sail early. He reached in due time, and, right enough, he saw the ship in which 
he had left his wife, but his wife gone, or, rather, as he thought, dead. He, therefore, wished to 
go back to his country, when his attention was drawn to a palatial building, fairly on its way 
to completion, and he wished to ascertain to whom it belonged. So he landed and went to the spot, 
and enquired who was building the house, and determined that, if any workman was required* 
he would o^r his services, He was shewn the mdkddam, the old fisherman, who in turn took 
him to Bharo, who was still in a man’s disguise, which prevented the prince from recognising 
his wife. Bhar6, however, Icnew who had come to her for work, but not wishing to discover 
herself so soon, pretended ignorance, and acted as she would towards a stranger, at the time. 

Tindarnbrt = three damMs or half a pice, or one-eighth of an anna. 

moans, paternal unola, but all men, about the age of one’s father, are thus addressed 

’5 p.^rched 'jrain aviu rico. * 

*'■' ate fjli. supporcd to be whales. The singular is ’ 

' Gold moT-un-i* arc evident Iv iiicLiiLl, 
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The princess services wei^e engaged, but she had not the heart to make him do anv hard 
work, and, therefore, lie was asked to supervise the building. He was also allowed to live at his 
supposed masfcor^s house. At meal time Bharo would order her servant to serve the prince 

at irer own table. The prince would modestly refuse to eat before his raastez^ but 
Bharo would iilsist upon his eating and then he would do so. In this way some time 
passed, till the house was complete. Bharo then .gave ordei’s for furnishing tlze liouse 
completely, the old hshermar and the prince being commissioned to do the task/ The prince 
had great taste in furniture, and so bought the best available, and when it was arranged 
in the house, also under the prince’s supervision, the house looked simply beautiful. 

Bharo now paid ail the workmen their respective wages, and dismissed them. The prince 
also asked for his wag^s, saying he, too, wished to go away, but he was told to remain for a few 
days, after which he would get leave to go home. Now, when they were almost by themselves 
Bhard one day asked the prince to enter her chamber, and, having throwm off her disguise, she 
donned herself in a rich sLt)i and all her beautiful ornaineuts, and presented herself before the 
prince. TSie prince was simply struck dumb at seeing BliaiA, his wife, standing before him, 
and could not for tlie world of him understand what it all meant. Was he, perhaps, dreaming, 
or was the person he saw I’eally his wife ? When he had recovered speech, he asked her to 
explain to him everything. Bharo then told Mm, how, after he had gone, she had, in the first 
place, to remain without food for a day or two ; how, later on, she found the iindamhr", tied to 
lier sdi% for which she could not account, as she Izerself had never tied it there ; how she 
gave the tlndamhn to the old fisherman, who had come to fish, and asked him to bay her 
hiirni'Anf which, when bought and given her, all fell in the water as she was about to eat them ; 
how, wlien the cJimid feurmuri fell in the water, rnagalmusM cit, me find swallowed them, after 
which the inagahndsJie, going on dry land, thre-w up heaps upon heaps of soninchid mor% which 
she collected, and which enabled her to live comfortably and to build that large house, in 
furnishing which he bad displayed so much taste. 

Here the prince interposed, and told Bharo what had led him to bring her and leave her 
alone in that land, and that he was now quite satisfied, that what she was wont to say to her 
mother before their marriage she had been enabled to carry out, namely, vm sutd vin ^^haniih 
mnim gunthm am dainhrhnanim rdz Icartn^ without thread, without comb, I will dress my hair 
and live on one daiitW.” 

After this they disposed of the building, and taking the proceeds as well as the heaps of 
they returned to their native country, where they lived in happiness to an old age. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CHELA. 

Hblb is a note from a papeivin JK. A. S.,189fi, 
p. 517, on *'the Army of the Indian Moghuls,” by 
Mr. W. Irvine, which will throw useful additional 
light on my previous investigations into this 
interesting word(ctnte, Yol. XXY^ pp. 199, 228) : — 
1890. Chelas. — As a counterpoise to the 
mercenaries in their employ, over whom they had 
a very loose hold, commanders were in the habit 
of getting together, as the kernel of their force, 
a body of personal dependents or slaves, who had 
no one to look to except their master. Such 
troops were known by the Hindi name of chela 
(a slave). They were fed, clothed, and lodged hy 
their employer, had mostly been brought up and 


trained by him, and had no other home than his 
camp. They were recruited chiefly from children 
taken in war or bought from their parents in 
time of famine. The great majority were of 
Hindu origin, but all were made Mahomedaus 
when received into the body of ehelAs. These 
chel&s vrere the only troops on which a man 
could place entire reliance as being ready to 
follow bis fortunes in both foul and fair weather. 
Muhammad KhiInBungash’s system of chelas is 
described by me in J. A, S. Bengal, Part I., 1878, 
p. 340. — Irvine, Army of the Indian 
L B. A. B., 1896, p. 517. 

R. 0. Temple;. 
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THE VAEAKXAL TEMPLE AKH ITS FESTIVAL. 

An interesting Hindu cerenioiij is annually 
observed at Tarakkal of the New Moon day in 
the Mcilayalim month of Tulam (October-Nov- 
ember). Yarakkal is about two miles to the 
north of Calicut, and is within a short distance 
of the Eastliill Barracks. The temple stands on 
a- prominent position on a hit of high ground 
upon the shore of a very shallow' backwuiter. 
Despite its hoary and desolate appearaiieo, on 
close inspection it looks l3right and beautiful 
enougli when seen rising into sight against a clear 
blue sky on the summit of the eminence on 
w'liich it stands. A turn from the main road, u^j a 
handsome flight of stone steps, takes the visitor 
directly to the doorway fronting the inner shrine. 
The promiscuous pile of huge globular rocks on 
which the ancient temple is built, the dreariness 
and solitude of the site, and the many romantic, 
dark, and solemn caves within it.sp)recmcts, render 
it in some degree like tbe celebrated and much 
larger rock -cut cave-temples of Ellora or Ele- 
plianta. In the rainy season, it presents a 
strangely picturesque sight, for, suiToundod with 
“water on all sides owing to inundations from the 
sea, it forms a little sea-girt isle. There are 
t'wo large tanks in front which are said to be 
connected with the sea by subterraneoas outlets. 

The YarrakkaJ Temple^ is of ancient origin, and 
tradition ascribes its foundation to Parasnrama, 
the soldier, sage, and colonizer, of whom it is 
recorded ; — Thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Hsliatriya caste.” It is dedicated to 
DurgA, and in her honor the Dasahra Eestival is 
celebrated in great style annually. 

The foundation legend is that the Kirala 
country -was reclaimed from the ocean by Para- 
sunima, who built temples therein an vl settled it 
with iraniigraiits. His mother liOnuk^, sinned i 
and fell from perfection, and the-roupon his 
father, the holy Jamadagni, was exceeding wrath 
and commanded his sons to j)ut her to death. 
None of them heeded this behest, lio“\vevei*, until | 
the youngest, Hdma, took his axe and slew her. 
Subsequently, Kirrtavirya, king of the Haiheyas, 
visited Jamadagni’s hermitage. This monarch, 
“with his thousand arms and wonderful golden 
chariot, that flew in the air and sped wheresoever 
he bade it go, was, “with due respect, entertained, ^ 
in Jamadagni’s absence, by his wife. But the 
wicked Kfirtavirya, inflated with the pride of 
valoux', and in utter violation of the laws of lios- 
ihtality, carried o:ff the sage’s sacred cow, Hama, j 


dhenn, and felled the tall trees that stood in the 
hermitage-garden. Por this reason, and also 
because to one of this accursed race liis mother 
owed her fall, Hama forthwith attaeked and 
overtln*ew the robber- king, and Anally extirpated 
the w'holo race of Ksliatriyas. His mcttlier's 
death and the destruction of so many brave men, 
however, weighed heavily on his heart, and the 
slayer of hostile heroes “^vas greatly distressed. 
To expiate these sins he determined to create a 
new land and to olf er it to the Brahmans. Ac- 
cordingly, Kirala (Malabar) was created, which, 
being apixortioued into sixty-fomTots or grdniai>\ 
was given a>vay to as many Brahman townships. 
Temples and dt^valayds (houses of worship) of all 
sorts soon sprang up in the new countr 3 ^ Only 
a few of them, however, were set up by Parasu- 
rama himself, and one of these was the temple 
at Y arakkalj. 

Last year (1896), on the New Moon day (vdvn) 
of Tulam, I joined a multitude proceeding to 
this famous shrine. The great number of car- 
riages that took pilgrims, the multifarious charac- 
ter of the people congregated, the utter confusion 
on all sides, the swimming, running, bathing, 
jumping, shouting populace made a profound 
im]3ression on my mind. Numberless men, women, 
and children of every caste thronged the usually 
deserted temple; and from one end to another 
there was a long array of surging human beings, 
bathing and playing in the sea and tanks. It is 
supposed that on this day the sea, submissive to 
the deity, becomes calm, and that an under- 
ground tirtlia near the temple spouts forth holy 
water. In honour of the occasion, oblations of 
karuha grass and boiled rice are thrown on the 
sea-waves to departed ancestors. 

Another reason for the importance of the 
Yarakkal rdozt, given in the neighbourhood, refers 
to a quaint local custom, and has almost passed 
into a in-overb. Marriage ooimectioiis are held 
to be at an end and all relationship to have been 
terminated, if a handhti (kinsman) fails to ijut 
in his appearance in a iarawad or family-honse, 
on the vdvu day. This odd social canon is still 
tenaciously clung to by all good folk at Yarakkal. 

U. Balakeishnan Nair. 

INITIAL L AND N. 

Lately, in a case before me, a native of 
Bengal, a convict in Port Blair, w’as indilferently 
named Nadhia Chaiid and Ladhia Chand. Ho is 
recorded in the list of convicts as Ludhia Chand. 

R. C. Temple. 


1 [There ia a brief note on this temple iu Logan’s to he dedicated to BhAgavatS, Ganapati, Ayyappaw, and 
# Jkfalcikir, Yol.IL, p. ccoxlvL, where, however, it is stated Bakshinaniiirtti. •— Ei>,] 
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c a == u ill Sanskrit derivatives in Burmese^ 325 ft. 


A in 6i)i rein'esQiitsjdg rat 173 

Ai Ui M = Oni, explained 173 


abrus — enquiry into the plant, 314 f . ; 
Kumpliius on tlie plant, 316 ft'* ; — tlie jp/*e’<;a- 
torius, varieties of, explained, 814 ; colors 
of the seed, 314 ; black and red variety is 
the of weight, 314; vseed, names for, 

314; Burmese names for, 314; old Ohinese 
names for, 316; Dutch names for, 316; old 
German names for, 316 ; Malay names for, 
discussed, 316 ; — as a weight standard, 

discussion on, 314 fp. ; is ^n'actically a con- 
ventional weight, 315; as standard of 
weight must be couveiitionalj 317; poim- 
lar weight of, 2 grs, Troy, 315; actual 
weights of, discussed, 315 ; = half adenan- 
t/iera seed popularly, 314; — confused with 

adenanthera 2 ^avonina 34i fp. 

Achyutarilya of Vijayanagara, adate of, 

iioted ......330 f., 332 

adenanthera, enquiry into the plant, 314 
Kumphius on the pknt, 316 fp.; — seeds 
described, 315; names for, 314; Burmese 
names for, 314 ; old Chinese names for, 

316 f.; old Butch names for, 316; Malay 
names for, discussed, 316 fP.; old Portuguese 
names for, 317 ; — as a weight standard, dis- 
cussion on, 814 ff.; is practically a conven- 
tional weight 315; as standard of weight 
must be conventionalised, 317; popular 
weight of, 4 grs. Troy, 315;= two abrus 
seeds popularly, 314; confused with abrus 
precatorius, 314 fp.; mistaken for maMujd 


s^^ed 314 11 , 

adhihh'idaf the meaning of 175 

adhiclaivai the meaning of 175 

Adhiyajna^ the meaning of 175 

Aeng Boiite, the first account of tho.^ 41 

Air-spirits, 246 fP. ; in the Konkan 248 

Ajmer, origin of the name, 161 E . ; origin of 

the town 161 E. 

(a) Id'wetf a ten of viss 323 

alcohol, a spirit home 94 

almonds as an article of barter 283 

Alur, a village in Travaucore 146 

=: S. 1478 expired 331 

Andaman Tokens, the, 192 f.; — the first 


dated 1860 in MS., 193; the second dated 
1800 in MS., 193 ; the third dated 1861 in 
copper, 193; the fourth dated 1866 in 
copper, 193; the fifth dated 1867 on card, 

193 ; — forgeries of 194 


(ihgarahi, the fourth tithl of the dark half ... I 7 S 

autalJcarana, the term explained 170 

} Asavalli = Asava! near Alimadabad, 195 ; the 

name discussed 39 

cUmd vduvdiiara, the psychological meaning 

171' 

dhian, the psychological meaning of 170 

dtman ^rrajua, the term exidained 170 

dhuan tdijasa = nivritil, the term explained. 170 

Attalika = Atoli 228 

Attic salt — a derivation for the expression... 10 

ava = ywe 32S 

= seed 316 

aylani pidjar = abrus 2 yreeatoriu.^ seed 316 

aylani-pohon = abrus precatorius seed 316 

5 initial = ^ in Sanskrit derivatives in Bur- 

326 

Badarasiddhi identified with the modern 

Borsad 39 

the psychological meaning of. 170 
Bahunclfl, a woman of the Pulindas ...i....,,.. 34 
Baindavi, a former name for Yanavasi, 33 ; = 

Yauavdsi 73 

Baitdl Pachisi, a folktale version of 303 ff. 

Bala, an evil spirit 105 

Bauaausi = Yanaviisi „.78f. 

bark cloth in the !Nicobars, 265 f. ; only used 
by the women, 266 ; made of split cocoaniit 

leaves 265 

Baroda, the name discussed 40 

Barodra = Baroda 40 

Barter, generally, discussed, 261 jS.: — in the 
Far East, discussed, 260 if.: — in natural 
produce, discussed, 28 1 jpp, ; in manufactured 
articles, dismissed, 285 If. : — values stated 
in cash, 264 f . : — articles of, as money of 
account, among the Chins, 312 f . - trou- 
bles of trade by, explained, 212 in al- 
monds, 2S3; in cattle, 285; in cloth, 286 f. ; 
in cocoaiiuts, 283 if. ; cotton used in, 283 ; in 
drums, 287 ; in earthenware, 288 ; in glass 
bottles, 287 £. ; in glass jars; 287 f, ; in gold 
and silver trees, 289 f.; in ‘ lives, b 285 ; in 
livestock, 285 ; in mulberries, 283 ; in oxen, 

285; in rice, 281 f.; in skins, 286 f.; 
in tea bricks, 285 f . additional notes 


on 311 if. 

bees’ wax as a form of currency in Borneo ... 312 

‘betel-quid-taking-time’ 273 

Befchala = Yetal..,.. 303 

hliadrdf the seventh tithi of the dark half ... 178, 
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Bliairoba = Kala-Bhairav, an eartli-sijirit ... 278 

hluildi-jijudm, tiie term explained 213 

Bharo, story of 337 ff. 

Bhilta, Paijjiirli spolcen of as a new, 61 : — 
the form of a big, is tlie form of a big 

man 49 

Blulta-worshii}, 'a man to represent tlie 

Bliiita ' 67 

Bbtitas wandering in tbe form of the wind ... 61 

bidji-meja — saga 316 

birds, the language of, 27 ; in folktales 134 

birth customs in Malabar 84 

hissa = visscb 320 n. 

blood, mixing, with rice, as a cure 25 

a Burmese weight, 319: — = 320 
'i'ahtikds — jpala, 325; — pronounced 

326 : — = 2 jala by etymology 325 

Boradra = BdridrS) 40 

Boridra, the xmoper form of Barodra 40 

Borivadraka ^ Barodra 49 

Borsadas — Borsidhds, a sept of Brahmajas... 39 

Borsidh = Borsad 39 

Bursidhas, a sept of Brahmans 39 

bottles, glass, as an article of barter 287 f. 

Brahma described as Nfirayaua's servant ... 48 

Brahmanical thread as a spirit-scarer 129 

Bralimapurush, an earth-spirit 278 

Brahmarakshas, an earth- spirit, 278 : — a 

story of a 306 

Browne, Horace, an authority on Burmese 

weights 323 f , 

Bttdh-dsMam^i, the eighth iUlU on a Wed- 
nesday 178 

bullion, fineness of, in Burma, told by appear- 
ance, 156:— weight of, art of testing the, 

157 in Burma, referred to silver stand- 
ards, 156: — currency in Burma, age of, dis^ 
cussed, 232 fl*. ; in China, reference to, 

233; the effects of, 197 ff. ; the evil of a, 
discussed, 211 ff. ; caution of travellers as 
to, 201 f.: — money explained, = uncoined 
currency, 155 ; stamped, common in Burma, 

157 : — use of chipped, as currency, 160 ff. ; 

use of, in Tibet 160 f. 

Burma, a mgsket that exploded without 
gun -powder belonging to the King of, 

explained 40 

Burma, coinage, introduced by King Mindon, 

155; rex^resents the whpie evolution of 

coinage, 154; began 1861 A. D. 164 

Burmese, scril>t, note on, 322 : — translitera- 
tion, 321 f . ; accents exp)lained, 322 : — 
weights, discussed iu detail, 318 ff. ; terms 
for Indian poppier money, 322 f.:— Sanskrit 

words m 325 f. 

Bmmese War of 1824, an unpublished docu- 
ment regarding the . ... ... .. , ... 40 ff . 


ccvju-lale = al)T'iis precato vhis seed 316 | 

calendar of wood, the, among* the Nicobarese. 217 ' 

Cambodian dates in the Saka Era ■ 148 

candareen, the origin of the term explained, 

316 ; variants of the word, 314 ff . ; = con- 

dorin = condori, 315 f.;=mangelin 317 , 

candarin = candureen 316 

candiel = Iclulndt 245 n. 

candil = khdnrli 245 n. 

candy = liMndi 328 n., 329 n. 

cannibalism in the Kicobars 266 f. 

Car-Kicobai*, variations of terms from the 

other Kicobar Islands 269 ff . 

cattle as an article of barter 285 

Caves in the Amherst District, Burma, a list 

of 336 

caxa, caxaes = cash, the Chinese coin 222 

ce^ayqua = sapeque 223 

elialmd and cliahv:i, in folk-tales 134 f. 

Chalukyas of Badiimi, Western, date in Saka 
Era, 146 ; — of Kalydna, Western, date in 
Salca Era, 146; — Chalukyas, Eastern, 

date in Saka Era 147 

Chandika, a heroine of the Yanavasi Legend. 33 
Chandrasarma, a Brahman, hero of a folk- 
tale 304 

Chandraimshkarani, a Urtha 168 

‘charity’ in folktales 54 

chashm-i-lsh'iirds = ahrus lyrecatorius seed..Sl6 ii, 

Cheda, an earth-sinrit - 278 f. 

Cheda-mamfi= Uncle Cheda = Cheda 279 

clieehaw = sitlce 257 

chcld, additional note 03i the word 341 

chelcey ^ sitke 257 

chehoy = sitM 257 

Cheraman Perumal, his connection with the 

Kollam Era.... 116 

chihail = sHke 257 

cMnywc = ahrus lyrecatorius seed 314, 319 

Chittakuda = Chitor 195 

Cli61a-K6ralapuram =K6ttar 144 

Chplas, three doubtful dates in Saka Era 147 

chronograms in Tamil literature 109 

cMtcldmanii eclipses on certain days 178 

cloth as an article of bai^ter 286 f., 

cock’s-eyes = abr us preoaf orius seeds ...... 316 n. 

cocoanuts as an article of barter, 283 ff. ; a 
table of exchange values in, 284 ; as money 

of account 312 

coin, definition of the term, 160 : coins as 
tokens, 158 : — chipped as if bullion, in the 
Maldives, 161; in Tibet, 160 f. : — ex^dana- 

tion of the Sonth-Indian term pon 19 

coinage in Burma began 1861 A, D,, 154: 
recent date of, 201 : — the whole evolution 
of coinage reinesented by, 154; steps in 
the evolution of 160 
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coZa?’ =: hxhld = a stranger in Burmese 43 

common labour in Indian villages 196 

compass, points of the, among the Xico- 

barese 274 j$. 

condori =:= adenanthera(corollaria) seed, 316 ; — 

= candareen 316 

condori i^arvxim = candareen 316* 

condorin = condori (candareen) 316 

condorium = candareen 317 

condoryn = candareen 317 

conduri == candareen = adenanthera ^avo-' 

31 7 n. 

Cooke, an authority on Bunnese weights ... 323 f. 

Ooorg, Kings of, date in 3aka Ex'a 148 

copper money, Indian, Burmese terms for... 322 f. 
CoraalJcruyd = adenanthera pavonina ...... 316 

GoroUaria parvifolia == adenanthera pavo- 

nind 316 

cotton as an article of barter 283 

Council on a Oot, explanation of the phrase... 18 

counters, brass card-, used as cui*rency 167 

cowries as currency discussed, 290 f . : — an 
early notice of their use as currency, 160; 

* an early description of, 159 f.: — as per- 
sonal ornaments, 159 f . : — Bhav^nt- 91 

Ooyan, the Malay measure 329 n. 

Cox, Hii’am, on Burmese weights 328 

Orab’s-eye = abrus precatorius seed 314, 327 

eradil S= hhandi through hlidri (?J 245 n* 

Crawfurd on Burmese weights 326 f . 

crescent money,” explained 161, 233 

currency vs. barter, examined, 211 f. : — un- 
coined, explained, 155 ; in Burma, lateness 
of, 155 f. : — without coinage, methods of 
dealing in, 206 f . ; — instance of an ancient 
ruler’s knowledge of the value of an exact, 

202: — non-metallic, in the Ear East, dis- 
cussed, 260 £E. : — conventional, discussed, 

290 f . : — bullion-, value and weight must 
both be stated in, 203: — use of lump, of 
fluctuating intrinsic value, 202 : — token-, in 
the Maldives, 161 : — among the peasantry 
in the East, 157 f. : — origin of, suspicion as 
to, among peasantry, 159 notions as to, 
among the ancient Jews, 159 : — dealings at 
the Burmese Court in 1822-3 200 f. 

dahev = tickal * 256 

danaq confounded with tahha ....235 

ddnaq, various fox'ms of 241, 243 

Dandaka Eorest, the, in folktales 27 

Danduvakdsa, a king of Vijayanagara. 307 

ddng = ddmiq, 240: — = tanka 240 

ddhg^iahha,. 236 

ddhgh = tahha 239 

ddhgh^ tanka 235 

ddhic = tahha 235 


Bates of the Harsba Era, 29if. ofthe 
Saka Era in Inscriptions, 146 S., 329 fli. ; 

— Irregular, 7 : — in bright fort- 
nights, 2 n.i-^amdnia, 5 ff. : 
mania, 5 ff.: — in cun'enfc years, 2 ; in expired 
years, 2 f., 5, 7 ; in Southern expired years, 

3 f,, 6; in Northern expired years, 5 f . ; in 
Northern expired or Southern cuiTent 
years, 3 : — of the Vikrama Em from Palm- 
leaf MSS., 1 ; Irregular Bates, 2 ff, ; Begular 

Dates 1 

day, divisions of the, among the Nico- 

barese 271 If . 

days of the week in Inscriptions, Sukra, 32 ; 
Sunday, 331 f. ; Monday, 331 ff. ; Tuesday, 

330,332 1; Thursday, 330 f.; Satui*day 332 

days of the week in MS. dates, 4ditya, 
Sunday, 2; bliauma, 5 f.; bhaumav (sic) 
(Tuesday), budha, 3 ; guru, S ; ravi, 2 fp.; 

^ani, 4, 6 ; so° (soma), 3 ; soma, 2, 4 f 7 ; 

^dkra 2 

days, festal, of the Hindu Lunar Calendar, 

177 ft’. : — DiwMi, 308; Gordhan, 308; 

Makar-k^-Sankrint 308 

deenga «= tahha 241 

denaing= tahha. 239 

denga = tahha 238, 244 

dengga = iahka 243 

dengi = tahha 242 

dengui = tahha 237 

Beva-pushkarani, a *tank’ for the Bhhtas ... 50 

Bevardja of MaisOr, a date of, noted 333 

B6v6ndra, * King of the Gandarvas,* a story 

of 304 

devil-dancer, choice of a 67 

Devil-Worship of the Tuluvas, Mr. Manner’s 

Variants of Burnell’s tales 47 

dh6;naka (= ? danaq) 242 

Bhimanta, a folk-hex'o 28 

Bidda, daughter of Simhar^ja of Loham 226 

ding = tahha 240 

dihgd, derivation of 235 ft. 

dihgd means *a coin,’ 235 : — used * for rupee,’ 

208 :=: tahha, 240: — and tickal are both 

descendants of tahha 235 

dingga = tahha 243 

disease, the demon origin of 50 

Divasarma, a Brahman of Gannav4ra, a hero 

of folktales 189 

Di wall, the, a day of rest 308 

dvhiai, half -plus, the term explained 218 

donkey -riding as a punishment 56 

Bo\ihle-key, a note on the t^rm, 335 f. 
douhlek j === dubheltje^ 335 ; =i dbublekees, 

335 ; == douhlekye - 335 

dreams in folktales 133 

drums as an article of barter 287 
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clrntLkenness — origin of ceremonial, 94 f. : — 
among the early tribes of the Central Pro- 


vinces 95 

chibhelije, the coin 335 f. 

dung as a cure, in folktales 134 

Durbuddhi, a folktale hero 55 

Diirdama, the fisherman, a hero of Yanavdsi.. 75 

Dnrgd as a tutelary goddess 224 

Dnrgatha, a Brahman hero of folktales ...... 138 

Durnaya = Dnrdama 77 

Dwijakirtti, ‘king of Oholamandala’... ......... 109 

earthenware as an article of barter 288 

earth-spmts, list of the best known 277 ff. 

eclipses visible in Southern India noted in 

dates 330 

ChcUlasts in dates 332 f. 

ekaM^a, the term explained 170 


Era, Saka, discussed at length, 146 fC. : — 
nomenclature of, discussed at length, 

148 E . : — locaKty of, discussed, 146 fE. ; 
territorial spread of, 148 : — dates of the, 329 E. 
Eras, Kollam, discussed, 113 fE.;‘ Saptar- 
shi, discussed, 118; Sastrasamvatsara = 

Saptarshi, 118 ; Travancore, the three 113 f. 

Eriind a Muni, a folk-hero 25 

Exchange, general notes on the variation of, 
in Far East, 809 : — mistakes as to calculat- 
ing, in books, 309 ; — note on ancient ratios 
of, 311 : — between silver and gold in XII, 
XIII, XIY Centuries A. D., 309; up to 
XYII Century A.D, in the East, 309 f. ; in 
Cochin-China, 310 ; in Chinese Shdn States, 

810; in Siam, 310; definite rates of, in 
Burma, 310; — between silver and lead in 
Burma, 310f. ; — between silver and tin in 
Southern Buivna 311 

fate, part played by, in folktales 138 

feathers, use of, in folktales 107 

iettees = pitis 328 

Fire-legend, the Andaman, 14 its likeness 

to the Prometheus Legend... 16 

Fire-spmts 246 

Folktales in the Oentral^ Provinces, 54, 104 
133,165 195 f,, 280 ; in Southern 

India, 81 1; in Salsette 837 fO. 

Gana Yidya Saijjivini, a modern Treatise o«n 

Hindu Music, noticed 56 

gandal ^ gandd 245 n. 

Gaiigas, Eastern, of Kalihganagara, date in 
feaka Era, 147: — Western, dates in S^ka 
Era, 14/, 330;- — 6f Gangav^cli = Western 


<^ahgas J47 

God, the ‘ secret ’ names of 214 


Godhra = Godra 40 


Godra, the name discussed 

gold, a ' pinch ’ of, in 1556 A. D 

gondjo = adenantliera pavonina seed 

(jonlho cahega preta = gondjo 

gonzo cliapete = gondjo,,,., 

Govattana identified with the 

Xotna 

Gurdhan, the day after the DiwMi 

Grammar, Kasmiri, notes on 

Gug^, Guru, as a snake-god 

gimja = Taii 

Guttas of Guttal, date in S aka Era 


40 


317 

317 

317 

modern 

39 

SOS 

188 fi:, 

84 

314 

147 


Hadal, a water-spirit 293 

Haimantaka, a folk-hei'o 28 

Hamilton, Alexander, on Biumese weights ... 327 

hanging as a punishment in folktales 105 

Harihara II. of Yijayanagara, a date of, 

noted 331 

Harsha of Ka^mir *227 

Harsh a Era, Dates of the 29 if. 

Hedali = Hadal ...... ........ 293 

Hindu titles for Musalmdns, instances of ... 224 

liinong =5 bark cloth 265 

Holy Stones 252 

Hopkinson, Col., of the First Bmmese War, 

notes on 41 

Hoysalas, dates of the, noted, 330 f . : — of 

Dorasa-mudra, date in Saka Era X.... 147 

liyidi ay an, the term explained 175 

Huncla, the Pulinda hunter, a hero of the 

Yanavd si Legend 35 

Hushkapui'a ~ TJshkiu* 227 


Ide Tde Malacca = ahriis precatoHu^ 316 

Ilias (Mehtar), his connection with Lai Beg... 83 
Indian liquorice = ahrus yrecaiorius seed ... 314 
Indisehe Paloeograpliie, Biihler^s, noticed ... 336 

indriya, the meaning of 170 

Indumukhi, a courtesan of the Yijayanagar 

Oom*t 20 

inscriptions, their value to histoi*y, 57 ; value 
of the Asoka, 57 ; — Travancore, a note 

on 113 ff. 

Inscriptions, edited : — 

in the Harsha- Sarrivat from the PaSj^b...29 f. 

Khajui’aho of Harsha- Samvat....... 30 f. 

Hottar, 892 M.'E. ,..143 

Kottar, 392 M. E., dated in the reign of 
feri-Yira- Raman Keralavarman ......... 146 

Hotter, 896 M. E ........145 f. 

KobtS^r, 396 M. E., dated in the reign of 
Sri-Yira-R^mar; Keralavaiman ... ... ... 146 

Panjaur of Harsha- Saiiivat 29 

Puruvari, 385 AI- E. ............141 f. 

Puruvari, 335 H. E., dated in the reign of 
Yiz’a-Ravivarman .mm.,,..., 143 
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ion = yongdb 259 

iron, ingots, as an article of barter 288 £. 

iron-ware as an article of barter 288 f. 

Isara BalMl, a hero of the Pahjurli Legend ... cS 
Isnkathakkidigddu of Taohavdra, a hero of 

folktales 139 

is vara = S. 899 expired, 330 : = S. 1319 831 

jdgrat, the term explained 173 

Jakhai == JokhSi, an earth-spirit 279 

J arawa, the name of Andaman Tribe — its 

probable origin 18 

J arim aid, an epidemic spirit 249 

jars, glass, as an article of barter 287 £. 

Javan dates in the Saka Era 148 

jayd, the twelfth tithi 178 

Jaya and Yijaya, the watchmen guarding 

the god Ndrdyana 47 

Jdyachchandra, a story of - HI 

Jfiyasratha of Paiiohibla, a folktale about 137 

jay anti, the twelfth tithi 178 

Jayantt, a former name fox Yanavasi... 33, 78 

Jay antipur a = Yanavasi 79 

Jayasiinha of Ka^mir 278 

jettons used as currency 157 

Job’s Tears == seed of coix lacryma 314 n. 

JokliHi = Jakhai 279 

Judson, an authority on Burmese weights... 323 £. 

Kadambas of Hhngal, date in Saka Era 147 

Kafri, an earth-spirit 279 

Kaitabha, son of Suda 73 

Kaitabhesvara == Kaitabha 75 

Kakatiyas of Worangal, date inSaka Era ... 147 

Kala-Bhaii’av = Bhairuba 278 

Kalacliuryas of Kalydua, date in feaka Era ... 146 

hdlayulda = S. 1420 expired 330 

KMenaka = Kuliyan 228 f. 

K^li, a storm goddess 248 

ICdli Era, a note on the use of, in Travancore 113 f . 

Kalinga, the King of, in folktales 28 

Kalyanapnra, in folktales * 27 

Kandahdr in folktales represents Rdjpatana... 25 n. 
Kanthirava Narasardja of MaisOr, a date of, 

noted 

Kannad^va = Karna II 1^5 


Karaga, a hero of the Pan jurli Legend 63 

in inscriptions 333 

Kilrku tad rauga = Drang 229 

Karpatuk;j, hero of a folktale 307 

Kasadraha == Klisandra 40 

Kdsandra, the name discussed 40 

Ka^mtr, ancient topography of .................. 226 

Kathay Salones = Selungs ............ ............ 86 

Rattil Subhadar, see Subh^dar of the Cot 20 
Kaumudi, a former name for Yanavdsi ....*.33, 78 

havirdj, as a Musalman title ..................... 28 


ICesava Bhat, the hero of a Soufch-Indian 

Folktale 18 f. 

ketaki flower, the story of the, at Yanavdsi... 71 

Kh&ri River, name discussed 40 

King Charles’ Tears = abrus precatorius 
seed 314 n. 


Kishmdksha, the father of Suda 72 

Kochchi = Cochin, has the same root as 
Korkai and Kollam, 114: = Kolachehai ... 115 
kol = royal “town, 115: — in Kollam, Korkai 
(hoi -f and Kochchi = Kolachchai, 

means seaport, harbour 115 

hollam^ various explanations of the word, 

115 f. ; a territorial term, 114: — = Ko- 
lamba, 135: — has the same root as 

Kochchi = Cochin, 114 ; as Korkai 114 

Kollam Era, a note on, 113 f. ; explained, 

114 ffi. : the event it is intended to com- 
memorate discussed,. 116 f. 

^O’WcZori. = candai-een 316 

hondori-batmuj = adenanthera yavonina seed. 3 16 

Ijorara, a birth custom in Malabar S4 

Korkai, the oldest known capital of the 
Pandyas, 114 : = ^oZ 4- hai, 114 : has the 
same root as Kochchi = Cochin, 114; as 

Kollam...... 114 

Kottdr, names for, 144 f. : = Chcja-Kdrala- 
puram, 144: == Mummudi-Ch6ianalltir ...... 142 

hrishnala =: rati,., 314 

Krishnaraja of MaisOr, a date of, noted 333 

Krishuaraya of Yijayanagara, a date of, 

noted 330, 332 f. 

Kshatrapas, the Western, their tei*ms for 

‘year’ 153 

Kshemagupta of Kasmir, his marriage with 

DiddS. 226 

Kshitiraja, son of Yigi’ahai4j» of Lohai’a ... 226 

Kiildrjak of Albdrflni — Tatakflti 229 f. 

Kumudrd, a sacred stream in the DhSrwdp 

District 71 

Kumbhdnda, a Pulinda 36 

Kuntibhoja, ‘King of Anantapur’ 223 

Kuruhkndi = Tirukknruhkndi in Tinne- 

velly 142 

Kuthuveluku, heroine of a folktale ............ 165 

hjht, a Burmese weight, 319 : ~ tickal, 320; 

= rupee, 321; table of ordinary bazar 
expressions for parts of the 321 

I and 71, initial........ 342 

LahOr of Alb^^lhit T^ohara 230 

Lai Beg, etypa^ogy of 83 

Idla^i the terpi explained.. ......... 107 

land measurement system of Tan j ore ex- 


pjained..... 143 

;■ Latter, an authority on liurmos-,; woigjits...319 
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LauhS,war = Lahore 230 

Lauhiir of Alberijni is Loliara 230 

life-index — instance of 108 

‘ lives ’ as an article of barter 285 

livestock as an article of barter 285 

Loll Kot = Loliara 231 

Loliara, tlie Castle of, 225 jS. : its importance 
in Kas mil* History, 225: is in the LoMrin 
Valley in Pimcbh, 225; now totally ruined, 

232 : refeiTed to in AlberOni^s Indica 229 f- 

Loliarakotta = Loliara 225 

Loli^rin Valley, the 225 f. 

Loran = Loli^rin 225 

lump silver* use of, as currency 201 

lunations, terms for the, in the Nicobars 270 


M in Oin represents sushupti 173 

Madliu, son of Suda , 73 

Madhuka, the linga at Vanav^si... 71 

Madhuk^, a naine for Vanavfisi 38 

Madhuke^vara, the god of tLe Varad^ 
itiver, 34 ; = Madhuka, 71 : — the story of, 

35 f. : — the origin of the name 72 

mahddiiddaii, the eight kinds of the twelfth 


titlii 


178 


maJiajaydi the seventh titlii of the brio-ht 

; 178 

Mahdman, an epidemic spirit 249 

Mahavira, a folktale king of “ Kandahfir’" ... 25 
Mahmdd of Ghazni, his connection with 

Lohara 

MahmOd Shdh, a common * royal ’ name in, 

the Dakhan gy 

onahuyd seed mistaken for adenanthera pavo- 


nina seed 


.314 n. 


Mairavi, a cave near Vanavdsi 73 

MaisOr, Kings of, date in Saka Era 148, 333 f. 

Makar-ka-^5ankrant, a day of rest ,,308 

Makara“(Utfcarayaiia)-samkrdnti... 332 

Malcom on Bui'mese weights 327 

Malla, a king of Vanavasi, 36 : — his defeat 

by Huuda ^g£ 

MalMrjuna of Lohara, a pretender ”.*.*.** 229 

the meaning of 

Manasasaras, a story of the Late 1*12,252 

Handi Valley in the Pir Pantsdl Range 228 

Mandfikyd TJpanishad 269 

mangelin = candareen... 3]^ <7 

mantsjadi = mangelin ' 3^^^ 

manus gun, the term explained ”*.*107 n. 

marks, sect-, as a spirit- scarer, 127 : — skin- 
lucky... .... ......... ; 

mandate custom, in Malabar, 342 : — in the 

^ PaHjab 

Martaiija, a Biabman, a hero of the Tana- 
vdsi Legtend..,....,; 33 


martyrology, a p)oint in Indian 280 

Maruts, storm-gods 047 

mdt-pyd = pie 303 

Maung Bah Wah, the Burmese writer, a note 

on his writings ....201 n 

Metal Tokens Act, Indian, its bearing’ on ' 

currency 

metamorphosis in folktales — hero into a fly.. 107 
metempsychosis, an instance of rooted 

Indian belief in 133 n 

Mhaishasnr, an earth-siurit 079 

Mhasoba = Mhaishdsur 279 

Mliaskoba = Mhaishdsur 079 

Mindun, King of Burma, introduced the 

coinage 

miracles, supplies of food in folktales 340 

moles, lucky 

money, Anglo-Indian denominations for, 
adaptation of, in Burma, 320: Indian 
copper, Burmese terms for, 322 f . : — fre- 
quently mentioned in the Jdtaha& or Zdts, 

234; expressions used for, in the Jdiahal 

are all weights 03^ 

months in MS. Dates : 

dshuclha 3 t- 

bhadrapada ^ 

bhadrapada g 

bhadrava ^ 

bhadravd • o 

chaitra ^ 

jy^shtha ^ 0 

laukika-kdrtika **/." ’ o 

kdrtika 2 ^ 

ni%ha ,. ... 5' 7 

maha (mdgha) q 

marga® *’ 

paiisha .'j 

phalguna 

ph^lguua ^ 

prathama jy6slifcha q 

srl<vana ^ 

vaisakha .*..]r3 333 

months in Inscriptions 

bhddrapada intercalary.,,,,,,,.,.,*,, 332 

jyaishtha 32 

jyeshtha intercalary 332 

months, lunar, in the Nicobars, names of ...269 f. 
m'd, a Burmese weight, 319 ; small, explained, 

320 :— decimal scale of, explained, 320; 

quaternary scale of, explained 320 

mif^drds, the Buddhist, explained 24 f. 

mulberries as an article of barter 283 

Mukai=Jakhai 279 

Mummudi-Chojanalldr 142 

Muilja, an earth-spirit * .*." 279 

-n. and initial 342 
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fiahshatras in Inscriptions : — 

Hasta...,. 33.S 

Mrigaairslia 333 

Kohini 33'2 

Uttara-Blanclrapadil * 331 

nakshairas in MS. Dates ; — 

Hastil 4 

name, the forbidden, in folktales 

names, opprobrious, a note on 140 

Nandana, * King of Malabar * 26 

Narasa of Yijayanagara, a date of, noted 330 

Narasimha I., the Hoysaja, a date of, noted... 331 

in Burma 297 

Navakoti Nanljar.a Setti, hero of a South 

Indian folktale IS 

NavlM == Jaklud 279 

Nayakas of VeKxr, a date in SSaka Era 148 

ngioe, * silver,* used also for * rupee’ 208 

ngwedmgd, ‘silver coin,* used also for 

‘rupee’ 208 f. 

Nioobarese, notes on the, 2Go if . : ^ numera^ 
tion, origin of, 217 ; use both the direct and 
inverse methods of numeration, 218; 
numeration on the fingers, 217 ; reckon by 
the score (vigesimal system), 217: a 
‘ score,’ the lowest number of eocoannts 
enumerated by the, 217 ; their expressions 
for collective numbers, 221 ; their notions 
of expressing fractions, 220 : nixmerals and 
arithmetic, 217 : their piethods of addition 
and subtractionj 220 ; neyer attempt mul- 
tiidication or division, 220 : use of numeral 
coefficients, among the, 221 f • i — divisions 
of the day and night, 271 fE. ; their expres- 
sions for roourrent time, 221 : mode of 
reckoning time and distance, 273 fE, ; their 
method of expressing distance, 222:—-' 
points of the compass, 274 f.; steering by 
the san and stars, 275 f . ; winds and 
clouds, 276 f . : astronomy in the, 268 £E.; 
divisions of the year, 269 f. ;-^bfirk*cloth 
in the, 265 f. : rtr- caunibalisn;, 266 f. : — 

swimuiing 267 f. 

night, di’^isions of the, among the Nico- 
baresG, 271 :ff. ; divisions of time on moon- 
light, amoixg thf3 Nioobarese, 273 : — 
process of reckoning time by, ai4Q?lg the 

Nioobarese.. 

niijori in Biirmpsp explained 322 n, 

nivritti = dtW'm thji term explain- 
ed 170 

N^rzana, a courtesan of Delhi i^ folktales : 

P a corruption of Nhr Jahan 20 

ociili siuvnoTUTn = dbrus pTeccitorius seed ... 316 

ogi'es, properties of, in folktales.... 106 

ointment as a spiiut-soarer 19 


o/j-Zto = bark-cloth 26*) 

Om, the term explained, 173 : — the meaning 
of the symbol, 170 : — the Vedic view of 

the term, 173 : — ^ trikmikt 175 

O^yi mani padmt^ the sense of the expression 

explained 175 

ordeal, an, in the Paigab 196 

oxen as an article of barter 285 

Pada, the writer of Asoka’s SiddS^pur inscrip- 
tions 334 f. 

pad'^iiakayogcty a meeting of the sixth and 

seventh tiihis on a Sunday 17S 

paV sdii4abijd == a pice 322 

pakshaaardhinij the twelfth titjii 178 

pcda, the ancient Indian copiDer standard Troy 
weight, 318 : — importance of the, as a 
standard weight, 318 : = 320 Q'aktikdsj im.- 
portance of the pro^Dortion thus observed, 

318 : = 16{1) =320 rcdUikds, 325 ; = by 

etymology ....325 f. 

Pailjurli, origin of the Bliuta, 47 S. ; > — “ es- 
tablishment” of, 66 : — as a great boar born 
from the perspiration of Nai4yana, 48 ; — 

the name given 50 

pdpandsini^ the twelfth tiilii 178 

paper as currency dismissed, 291 f. : in the 
Andaman Islands, 292 n. : — the Cocos- 

Keeling Islands * 29*2 n. 

Parasurdma» a variant of the legend of 312 

parnotsa = Pr^n^ 225 

pdrthiva == S. 1387 expired 332 n. 

Parana Bhaktas, Wind-worshipP^3.‘s 247 

phcda, a weight of silver 210 

pe, a Burmese vyeight, 319 ; — small, explain^ 

ed - 320 

peiya = teiya = fayd explained 329 

P^/»3hd, a Bui’uaese weight, 319 : — =viss ...320 m 

pettys = pitis, 328 : — Pegue copper 328 

pice ^ pdi’sdfi'tahyd in Burmese 323 

pichis ^ pitis,,.» - '^28 

pie := mtit-pyd in Burmese 323 

Pir-i-Dastagir, hjs connection ■with Lai Beg. .. 83 

pissa * 320 n. 

pUis, small brass, copper or tin money 

among the Malays 328 

plavanga = S . 1769 expiree] 3 32 

pan, a small gold coin in Tan^ore 19 

Ijossession by BhOita, an instance of 63 

prdjm, the meaning of...... 

= S. 1082 current * 331 

prcivHtti oi puruslicc, the term explained ... 1/0 
Prinsexys account of the assay of the Ava ^ 

Bullion, 1826... - 

Prometheus Legend, its likeness to the 

Andaman Pire-legend 1^ 

PrClnj^ = Phnchh 
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Pulik^si, a woman of the Pulindas 

Pulindas, tlie tribe, mentioned 

imhd, the term espliiined 

^yu'htds of Purina, business of the •* 
pymon, the term explained 


S4 

• • • 34 

197 

197 f. 

199 


quoyane 


Hajapuri = Raiaiirt * 

rajas^ the meaning* of ^ 

'i'ahat = raU = ahrus preeatonus seed «... ' 

nil'sliasa =■ S. 1118 current ‘ 

raktilcd == raM, 314 : — nm o20 to the 

in ancient Indian standard weights t 

Ramadeva of Yijayanagara, a date of, noted... < 
Rana Mamc] alikka of Y anianatliali (V antlili)... 1 
Ranasihganalldr = Erneil T^luka. . 
Rafi^it Singhj his connection with Loliara *«. 1 
Rashtrakdfcas of Malkhed, date in Saha Era... 
rati, the term conveys a conventional weight, 
1U5; = alriis seed, 314 f:.; = by confusion 
also adenanthem seed, 314 ft*. : and double 
.■ raUt confirsiou of j exidained, 314 ; double, 


saga-timhangan = raJcat 316 

Saka Era, discussed at length, 146 ft*. : — no- 
menclature of, discussed at length, 148 ft. : 

— a note on the use of, in Travaucore, 

113 f. ; — -dates of the 329 ft- 



... • 14M 

Saka-Saiiivat = Saka Era 


Saka-varsha = Saka Era 


Saka-varsheshv-atitesliu = Saka Em 


TTi'j.n, 

ird 

Sak-abde == Saka Era ... ..r.... 



feaka- vatsare = Sak a Era 152 

&akanripa-kS,l-atita-Sarhvatsara ^akaEra, 150 

feakanpipa- Sahivatsara =i=s Saka Era 15*1 

Sakastaspihga, ‘King of Mallikapura ’ ......... 307 

sakay = siilce 253 

Sake feaka Era 151 

Sake ^ Saka Era 151 

Sitliv^ha == Srdivahana. 150 

I Salivdhana occurring in Saka Date 150 

1 Salones =c Selungs 85 


salt, a widely worshipped guardian, 9 as 
a spint-scarer, 9 : — ■ consecrated, its uses, 


explained 

Rattas of Sanndatti, date in ^aka Era 147 

raudra — S. 1542 expired 331 

raundaw == ydngdo 269 

red -hand, the, stamped at Tiloki:)6r Temple... 84 

Red Sappanwood ~ Red Sandalwood .>314 n. 

Red Sandalwood, terai explained, 314 n,: — 

seed = adencmthera pavonina 814 

Red Sanderswood — Red Sandalwood 314 n. 

Redwood seed == aden anther a pavonina •«..*. 314 

rhooni ^ yongdo 259 

Tii:>honB, a spirit-scarer 7 

rice as an article of barter ......281 f. 

ring as a means of recognition, in folktales... 135 

ringdau = yongdo 259 

rondcii == y6ngdd - 259 


13 : — over the left shoulder, throwing, 


explained * 12 

Samarasiha, lord of Chittakuc]a (Ohitor) ....«• 195 

Sambar^ni, a note on 80 

SaiiikarAch^rya, his date still doubtful..,.,,,.. 117 

Samkrdniis in dates 330 iib 

sdmydsvathd, the term explained 170 

sandhi in Burmese noted. 322 

Sanskrit words in Burmese 825 f. 

Santa = safa 223 

sapek = saphque., 223 n. 

sapegue, deidvation of the word^ 222 ft. 5 from 

Malay sapahu 222 

sapocon sapeque 222 

sapoon = sapocon sapoque 223 

sappica ^ sapeque 223 


rcndall — yongdo 259 

rondaye = yongdo 259 

rabies, tears turiiiijg into, in folktales 108 

Ipumphiiis on ihe plants ahm-s and adenan* 

thera 310 ft* 

nm, forms of, 259 : ==: y6ng «= ydngdd 259 

riinday = ySngdo 259 

rungd^hau = yongdb 259 

rupee ^hydt, 821: — as token ....158 

rroetnee ^ ywetni 203 

Sacramenium Oaiechumenorum explained ... 11 

Sad&sivai^ya of Yijayanagara, a date of, 

noted...... 881 

saga ^ ahrus precatorius med, 316 n. : in 
candareen pavonina 

seed.. 317 n. 

saga~puha == adenanihera pavonina seed ... 316 


Saptarshi Era, remarks on the 118 

Stiradd Alphabet ixsed in an inscription 29 

Sdrambara — Ohdmbar 228 ft. 

Sarasvatipura on the banks of the Krishnil, a 

story of * 

fe^ar'Am, the psychological meaning of ......... 170 

sarvadhdrin =■■ S. 1450 expired 33*2 

sarvajit — fe. 1390 current ..................... 832 £. 

Hrvari = 1103 expired 331 

sarvuparamatvdt, the term explained 173 

sarvdparaw/atvdt sushupti, the expression 

explained.. 174* 

fedstrasainTatsara == Sajjtarshi Era 118 

saia^ a string of 200 cash 222 

sateleery derivation of 280 

saialUe =:= sateleer 280 

SMkuv^ris, the, are air-spirits ........... ... ... 2-19 

saitva, the meaning of 1^0 
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Satyax^ara === tlie modern Saclior 194 

Satyavakya Kongunivtirman Permaiiadi, tlie 
AYestern Ganga, a date of, noted 330 

Satyavrata, wife of Danduvakesa 807 

Ravage life, not simj^lo 211 

Savarnika == S0.raii 229 

Sayyid ’Abdu’l-Qadir Jilani — Pir^i-Dasta-* 

gir 83 

Scott, J. G.> an authority on Bui'inese 

weights 324 f . 

sehke sitJce 257 

Selnngs of Mergui, the... 85 ff., 110 

Setupatis of EimnS-4j in Saka Era ...... 148 

shells as spirit -scarers 91 

Siamese money in 1827........... 206 

Sibi, ‘ King of the KisMda Country,’ a 

story of 304 

IS iddhanta Dee]jika, the, noticedi 196 

Saharakkhi identified with the modern Serklu. 39 

feilahfl^ra == Sildra * 147 

fSildra = Silara 147 

Sildras, date in Saka Era 147 

silver as currency, 160 : — use of lumj) as 
currency, 201 'silver bits,’ 198; — 

* silver ’ (^)igw6) tr-anslated by ' rujDees/ 208 : 

— the 'legal ’ qualities of, 198; quality of, 
its hearing on trade, 202; — the 'face’ 
of, 201 f.: — the standard of currency in 
Burma, 156 ; — ounces of, in 1297 A. D. ... 233 

Si^hardja of Lohara, father of Diddd 226 

Simha-samkrfinti 331 

Sinda, date in feaka Era 147 

Sitala, worship of, in Calcutta 112 

sltli-eh == Htkeh = sithe 258 

mtJce, history of the word 256 ff. 

rntJce, the object of giving the derivatives of „ 

the Burmese word 235 

miJch, final I jpresent in derivatives of 245 

feivaratri festival, origin of the, at Yanavd- 

si 71 

skins as an article of barter 286 

small-pox, a superstition as to, in Calcutta ... 112 
=3: &. 1585 expired ..................... 333 

^6bhana = sChhakrit 333 

soldeer horls ^ adenanihera pavonina seeds,.* 316 
mlder seeds adenanthera pavonina seeds. 316 n. 
BdmavaUi the fifteenth Hthi of the dark half 

on a Monday 17S 

S6nda, a note on 70 f. 

SQiiidchid mdri 340 

sons, procuring, in folktales 73 

j.m :ii;ihori:y bn Burmese weights. 323 f. 
'.'i-'/ukhig u, ill f- .Ikuai. fi 134 

spmit — origin of the term, 04 ; — origin of the 
ai^plication of the term, to alOohol 94 ; — 
origin of the aioplication of the term to. 
liquor .. 94 


Siurits, base of belief in, 304 : among the Hindu, 
are the souls of injured persons, 245 : — 
fear of S 2 pread of in India, 294 if.: — must 
not touch tlie ground, 140: — in Ceylon, 

295 : — classes of, 2 15 : — Air, 246 if. ; 
Earth, 277 if.; Exndemic, 249 E , ; Fire, 246 ; 
Plague, 251; Underground, 294; AYater, 

293 E. : — evil, enemies are, 303 ; evil, 

strangers are 303 

sinrit-liaunts, bedsteads 224 

sxjirit-scarers : — 

Brahmanical thread 129 

moles 128 

ointment 10 

ribbons 7 

salt 9 

sect-marks 127 

shells 91 

skin-marks 1*28 

spittle 97 

sugar 102 

suli)hur 103 

tattooing 126 

threads 129 

umbi’ella 129 f. 

spittle — its origin as a spirit-scarer, 97 ; as a 
spirit-scarer, 97; as a guardian, 97 ; — 
horror and honour of, origin of, 97 : — of a 

holy man, properties of the 97 

Mmukha = S. 1435 expired 332 

stdna (to a Blifita), choosing the site, 62 ; 

sx:)ace required for 62 

Starling’s-eyes = abriis precatoi'ius seeds... 316 n. 
stars, steering by the, among the Kicobarese, 

275 f. 

steering by sun and stars, among the Nico- 

barese 275 f. 

Stevens, 1775, on Burmese weights ............ 32B 

SubhadS/r of the Cot, explanation of the 

phrase 19 

Subramanya, a god 51 

Subuddhi, a fokltale hero 55 

Suda, an Asura 72 

suffixes, Kicoharese, indicating direction and 

motion 275 

sugar as a .-i h*:i-r 102 

S'lMd, th-, ’.i:;:;. -'IJ * >i' i.'Ivl!: : iuihh..-.. 178 

Mia = S. 1671 expired 333 

sulj)hur as a spirit-scarer 103 

sun, steering by the, among the Kico- 
barese 275 1 

LcdiJiM 227 

8ym :s v>ii B 111-! t lose 328 

tachal = tiokal 254 

tacque =2 239 

the meaning of 170 

iajba — Cl . . 235 



INDEX. 


o r ,1* 


tahal tickal 255* 

takel == tickal 256 

iakha = taka 240 

tahiia}-) = tickal 255 

takyat — tickal 255 

tali, n strmf:^ of cash a 280 

talisman, carried on the head, a folktale 

about a 1^7 £. 

tally-sticks among the Nicoharesc 217 

taaias, the meaning of 170 

imiuttke silver 207 

tciQiu/a ^ tanka 237 

tdng = tanka 240 

tang a = tanka 236 

tang g a = tanka 241 

tanghe = tanka 289 

tdngkd ~ tanka 242 

tango = tanka 240 

tangua = tanka 238 

tangue — tanka 289 

tank, a version of the tale of the tank that 

won't fill 25 

tclnk =: ddnaq 241 

tank = tanka 235 

tahtca^ history of the modern forms of, 

235 ff:. -the origin of both tickal and 
dingctj 235 : — confounded with danaq, 235 ; 

with tli6k * 235 

tankam = tanka 242 

tankha ^ tanka 241 

tdnkt = tanka 239 


tar eg a, the term explained, 199 ; the history 

of the word 199 f. 

tattooing, origin of, 126 ; — root-object is to 
secure luck, 128; — not originally orna- 
mental, 128 : — general object a siDirit-hoine, 

129; as a spirit-s oarer, 126 ; — antiq^uity of.. 127 


tchanka :=■ tanka 241 

tea-bricks as an article of barter..,., 285 f. 

tears turning into rubies, in folktales 108 

= tickal 253 

tecali = tickal ' 253 

tecul = tickal 245 n., 253 

tekidl = tickal 245 n- 

tenga ^ tanka 244 

tengkd = tanka 243 

t&ngkdit^o = dingd {dingddo) 235 

tenka — tcmka 237 


thieves, testing the intelligence in folktales... 136 

confounded with taka 235 

threads, as spirit-soarer ..129 

tical = tickal 253 

tickal is the standard fiscal weight, 235 ; — of 
silver, the, the standard of value, 210 : con- 
fusion as to the valne of, 309 : — valuation 
of rhoney and property in, 2 04 ff. j super- 


seded by the rupee in places in 1826, 206 ; 

= kyat, 320 : — derivation of, 235 ff. — 
derived tliroiigh Talaing tlio, liki, liho, 

245; from A a through taka, 235 : — and 
dingd are both descendants of taioha, 235 : 

— history of the word, 253 If. : — xn’onuncia- 

tion of, 245 : — ■ the final I in, discussed 235 

tikal = tickal 254 

time, mode of reckoning, aanong the Nico- 
barese.. 273 f. 


Tirukkuruhkadi = Kuruhkkudi in Tinne- 

velly - 142 

Tirukudi Srinivasa- Rfm;, a date of, noted ... 332 

tithi — vaislinavt, noted 333 and n. 

titlhis, a list of the, 178 : -r— on festal days, 

the fourth, 178 ; the seventh, 178; the 
eighth, 178; the eleventh, 178 ; the twelfth, 

178 ; eight kinds of the twelfth, 178 ; the 
fifteenth 178 


= tickal 256 

t6h-=-th6k 235 

tokd = taka 240 

tokens, irregular, as ourrency, explained, 

157 ; — notes on the Andaman, 192 if.; card, 
in the Andamans, 193 ; copper, in the 

Andamans 193 

Tos^maidan Pass in Kasmir 226 

transliteration, Burmese, explained 321 f. 

Trant’s Two Years in Ava described 41 

trees, gold, as an article of barter, 289 f . ; 

silver, as an article of barter 289 f. 

ifik64a, the term explained 170 

tris^arM, the twelfth tithi 178 

tsakai =: sitk^ 258 

tseekay ^ sitk^ 257 

tseetkai := sitke 257 

tseitkd •= sitk^ 257 

t$ehhai ^ sitk^ 257 

tsekke = sitkh 257 

tsetkay =3 sitkh 257 

tsikal = sitk^ 257 

tsikee = sitk^ 257 

tsitkai = sitke 257 

tsifkay = sitke '258 

tsjontsjii = tsjontsjQ 316 

tsjontsjo = abrus ^recatorms 316 

ttangalh •= tanka 241 

= tickal 253,328 

tiibbee explained... 328 

tucka = taka 256 

tuld, a weight of silver, 209 a note on Mr. 

J. G. Scott’s use of the term ...325 f. 

t'uld~{vishuvaysamkrdnti 331 

tunga = tanka 241 

Tungaveluku, heroine of a folktale 165 

tunica = tahka 236 



INDEX. 


innkwm> icmka 244 

tutenague = spelter 223 n. 

tycal = tickal 204, 253 

u in Om represents svapid 173 

Uclicliala of Loliara, tlie Pretender and 

Usurper 227 

Ullti Klian, a nickname of ’AMii’ddiii 195 

umbrella, tlic religious element in the 130 ft‘. 

umbrella, a survival of solar- worship, 131 ; — 
a spirit home, 129 f ; as a spirit-scarer ..,129 f. 

unmildni the twelfth titln 178 

lifidsandt the term esplaineci 173 

Utkarsha of Kasmir and Loliara 226 f. 

uUardy ana samkr anti 331 

Uttara-Bhadrapada naksliatra mentioned ... 331 


Vaghelas of Gujarat, a Jaina account of the 


eud of the .194 It*. 

■ ’Vijayaiiti = Vanavasi 78 

Vaishnava titlii 330 

vdiha, the meaning of 170 

Yajasaneya TJpanishad 213 

valuation of property in Burma in pre-cur- 
rency days 209 

Yanavdsi, a note on the history of 78 f 

Vanamst-Mdluitniycif the, translated 83 If. 

Yanik^VLtsa = Yan = Ban 228 f. 

vcmjnU, the twelfth iithi 178 

Yaracla, efficacy of bathing in the 76 

YilrahamOla = BaramOla *... 227 

Yarakkal Temple, its dedication, 342 and n. : 

■— a note on a festival at the 342 


varsha = ‘year’ frequently in Saka Dates... 153 
Yasanthaya,ji, a Brahman of Srirrimapura on 
the T^lmraparni, a hero of folktales 138 f. 


Y edandrayanapura, name of a village in a 

folktale... 3 Q 4 

Y ehichchd, a former name for the Khiiri 

River 40 

Yejayanti — Yanavdsi 78 

Y6tdl, an earth-spirit 277 f£. 

Yigraha, a king mentioned in an inscription 

in the Harsha Era 20 

Yigraharaja of Lohara, nephew of Didda 226 

C^glitning), an air-spirit 249 

1396, 332;=fe. 1456 current, 

332 : 'mistaken for mhranm 332 

the seventh of bright half, 178; 

the eleventh 178 

Yijayanagara, kings of, date in Saka Era.!! 

148, 330 ff, 

Yijayeivara = Yijabror = Bijbihdii . 228 

mkvama mistaken for vigaya 832 

Yikrama Era Dates from Palm-leaf MSS. 1 


Yikramacholapandi^^a-pui'am = Allr * 14C 

Yikramarka, a story of the tlirone of 304 f. 

Yikramarka, a story of 306 

inkrita = S. 1478 exjnred 331 

Yimalavati, a folktale about Lake 16S 

Yiimagar Alvar of Piiravari, a god 142 

Yira-Ballala, the Hoysala, a date of, noted... 330 f. 
Yiresa, a Brahman, a hero of the Yanavasi 

Legend 34 

YirOpaksha of Yijayanagara., a date of, 

noted f. 

viss, tlie Burmese weight, 203 : = 

320 n. ; = vissa 320 n. of gold in 1658 
A. D., 234; of silver as a statement of 

value ' *^03 

vh&a = viss 320 11 . 

viiiva of dlnian^ the term explained 170 

Yurivadraka =r Barodra 40 

vyaya == S. 1448 expired 330 


Wakha, an epidemic spirit 249 

water* spirits 293 ft*. 

= candareeii 311 


weight, its value whore there is a lump or 
hullioii currency, 203 ; money reckoned by, 

207 ; valuation of money l)y, 204 ft'. ; 
valuation ])y, in Burma in 1476 A. D., 210 ; 
money paid by, in Burma in 1782, 204 : 
Sveighfc’ synonymous with ‘money,’ 206 ; 

= money in the Jdfakas, 234; paying 
lines by, 206 : weight of silver as a state- 
ment of price, 207; — ‘ basketfuls ’ of 
rupee.s, 206 ‘bushels ’ of rupees, 206; — 
a ‘ mule-load’ of money (gold and silver).., 207 
weights, Oriental bullion, system of enquiry 
into, explained, 313 f. ; vastness of subject, 
ol3 : — Burmese, discussed iii detail, 318 ; 
authorities on, 323 ft*.; Hiram Cox on, 328 ; 
Crawfurd on, 326 f. ; Alexander Hamilton 
on, 32 i ; standard, Latter’s list, 319; Malcom 
on, 327 ; Stevens, 1775, on, 328 ; Symes on, 
328; Wilson on, 328 f. : — Burmese scale can 


he stated in terms of Indian scale, 325 ; has 
same origin as Indian scale, 325 ; denomi- 
nations, Burmese, concurrent systems of, 
320 ft. ; applied to Anglo-Indian money, 
320 : — current standards in Burma, have 
always differed, 319 : — quaternary scale 
of mu explained, 320 ; decimal scale of 
cxpylained, o20 -Indian scale can be stated 
ill terms of Burmese scale, 325 ; has same 
oiigm as Burmese scale, 325 ; ancient 
standard in India, of gold, 318 ; of silver, 

Sl8; of copiier... 

wife, testing the, in folktales * 

Wilson on Burmese weights ] 



m 
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Tvitcli-trials, a note on 301 f. 


Bdavas of Devagiri, date in Snlca Era, 



‘year,’ terms for, among tlie Western 
Ksliatrapas, 153 : = frequently mnlia in 
Saka Bates, 153: — division of the, hy 
monsoons, in the Nieohars, 269 f. ; half-, 
reckoning hy, in the Nieohars, 269 ff. 


names for the ^Saka, noted 

330 fl- 

ijijgas in Inscriptions : — 


Harshana 


Sukurmau 


phulaw = yoiigdo 

260 

116 iicf V uUficUj M . . 

260 

pndcm = yongdh 



yongdlt, history of the word, 2582. : — the 
ohjeot of giving the derivatives of the 
Burmese word, 235; final I present in 
derivatives of 245 


yoomlmi — ymjdb 

po% = yhigdo 

'itOOUfhldn — oimmdh 


‘ jmng.cocoairat-drink ’ distance ... 

07(> 

■ijwc = abrns pmttorms and ademnthm 

mmiim 

...... 9M 

= ava, 328 : — great, = ade'umtliem 

fawtiim seed, 320 ; small, = abrus 

preca- 

forks seed 

... 320, 327 

yiviqwe = abrus p'eeatorks 

314 

ywip = adenanthom jjawnina seed .. 

....314, .327 

rpoetiit, or standard, silver 

202 i 

mcfa — f>a(ja 

316 

zicclie siili, 

257 

zongai = abrns premtorhis seed 


Zoting, an earth-spirit 

OQO 

1 *. Ill *.11 Mil U 




